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Review  I. 


1.  Facers  relating  to  tite  Samta/ry  State  of  the  People  of  England  r 

being  the  Eeatulta  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  different  Froportions  of 
Death  produced  by  certain  Diseases  in  different  Districts  inEngUmd. 
Gomninnicated  to  the  General  Board  of  Health  by  Ebwabi> 
Headlau  Greenhow,  M.D.y  L.R.C.P.,  Lecturer  on  Public 
Health  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  Physician  to  the  Western 
General  Dispensary ;  with  an  Introductory  Report  by  the  Me- 
dical Officer  of  the  Board,  on  the  Preventabillty  of  certain  kinds 
of  Premature  Death. — London,  1858.    pp.  164. 

2.  Report  to  tlie  Honourable  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  tite  City  of 

London  on  Sewage  and  Sewer  Gases,  and  on  the  Ventilation  of 
Sewers,  By  Henbt  Letheby,  M.B.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  the  City  of  London,  and  Professor  of  Chemisty  and 
Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  College  of  the  London  Hospital. — 
London,  1858.     pp.  84. 

3.  The  Influence  of  Sewer  EmawtHons.  By  J.  Herbert  Barker, 
M.D.  London,  F.R.C.S.,  Fellow  and  FothergiUian  Gold  Medallist 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  &c.  &c — London,  1858.  pp.  19. 

4.  Fever  in  Agricultural  Districts :  being  a  Report  on  Cases  of  Fever 

occurring  in  tJie  Farish  of  Great  Horwood,  in  the  County  of  Buck- 
ingham.     By  Henrt  W.  Aclanb,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Regius  Professor 
of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Oxford. — Oxford  and  London, 
1858.     pp.23. 
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5.  Sanitary  Science.     By  Wm.  Tindal  Bobertsok,  M.D.  Edinbnrgh; 

Ext.  L.RG.P.  London;  Physician  to  the  General  Hospital,  Con- 
sulting Physician  to  the  Dispensary  and  the  Union  Hospital,  and 
■  Honorary  Physician  tof  the    Midland  Counties'  Blind  Asylum, 
Nottingham. — London^  1858.    pp.  32. 

6.  Second  Report  of  the  Commiesionere  of  Her  Majesty  a  CusloTns  an 
the  OiuUams. — London,  1858.  pp.  60. 

7.  ^E^Mrts  of  the  Medio(d  Offieere  of  HeeiUh  fiyr  the  JSf^oerepolitan  Di^ 

tricte,— 1856-57. 

NoTWiTHSTANDiKG  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  in  this 
country  upon  sanitary  subjects  during  the  last  thirty  years,  it  must 
be  confessed,  more  especially  since  the  publication  of  the  important 
work  which  heads  our  list,  that  the  knowledge  of  our  sanitary  con- 
dition as  a  people  is  still  most  indefinite,  and  that  stDl  less  defined  is 
our  knowledge  of  the  measures  best  adax>ted  to  correct  the  causes  of 
disease  and  death  which  are  daily  and  hourly  diminishing  the  efiSl- 
ciency,  as  well  as  curtailing  the  livesi,  of  English  men,  women,  and 
children,  spreading  among  them  not  only  physical  paia  and  want,  but 
moral  perversion  also.  It  is  impossible  to  go  over  the  publications  to 
which  we  call  attention,  and  not  to  feel  how  much  remains  to  be  done 
both  as  regards  knowledge  and  practice  in  the  matter  of  public  health. 
Hitherto,  sanitary  efforts  have  been  for  the  most  part  temporary  and 
spasmodic ;  an  alarm  of  cholera,  or  an  outbreak  of  fever  in  some  town 
or  village,  has  roused  the  people  or  the  authoiities  into  a  sanitary 
activity,  ofbea  too  great  an  activity,  for  the  time  being ;  but  the  cause: 
of  alam  dieappears,  and  with  it  the  r^onns  to  whioh  it  had 
given  momentaa^  impulse;  the  old  nuisanoes  aocumulate^  and  the 
people  return  to  their  old  habits,  little  thinking,  that  though  cholera 
or  fever  with  their  striking  effects  have  gone,  the  same  predisposing 
causes  are  still  working,  with  as  certain  if  less  palpable  power,  to 
sap  the  constitutions  of  theBBSelvea  and  of  their  children,  luid  that  oon- 
volaions,  with  the  whole  train  of  nervous  diseases,  pulmonary  affections, 
with  consumption  at  their  bead,  are  doing  far  more  deadiy  work 
among  them.  That  every  casual  malady,  every  epidemic  of  influenza^* 
every  child-bed  ailment,  every  accident,  is  liable  to  be  rendered  more 
severe,  perhaps  h,tal^  by  these  influences.  Just  so  did  our  forefathers 
five  centuries  ago.  They  well  knew  that  filth,  impure  air  and  water, 
were  productive  of  disease  and  when  the  black  death  of  the  fourteenth, 
the  sweating  sickness  of  the  fifteenth,  and  the  plague  of  the  seventeenth 
centuries  had  done  their  fearful  work,  then,  as  now,  were  sanitary  pre- 
cautions taken,  and  many  if  not  all  the  measures  of  this  our  nineteenth 
century  resorted  to,  to  be,  like  them,  abandoned,  or  allowed  to  slumber, 
as  soon  as  the  present  fear  had  passed  away,  and  the  remembrance  of 
the  horrors  become  dimmed. 

We  speak  now  of  the  countiy  at  large,  for  the  lessons  of  the  past 
have  not  been  entirely  thrown  away,  and  thinking  men,  chiefly,  justice 
compels  us  to  Bay,  belonging  to  the  medical  profession,  have  ever  kept 
•  Dr.  Greenhow'e  Papers,  p.  108. 
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xirgiog  the  adoption  of  a  proper  sanitary  system,  extended  to  every 
city  and  town,  to  every  village  and  district  of  the  kingdom.     That 
their  orging  has  aviailed  somewhat,  the  list  of  works  which  heads  this* 
article  testifies. 

We  learn  much  from  the  'Bepoiis^  of  the  rece&tly  appointed 
''Medical  Officers  of  Health  ;'*  but  by  far  the  most  comprehensive  and 
valuable  exposition  of  the  "  sanitary  condition  of  the  people  of  Eng* 
land,"  is  that  of  Dr.  Headlam  Greenhow,  most  valuable  in  itself,  and 
rendered  still  more  so  by  the  introduction  added  to  it  by  Mr.  Simon, 
the  well-known  medical  officer  of  the  General  Board  of  Health. 

Dr.  Greoihow's  '  Papers,'  and  Mr.  Simon's  '  Eeport,'  offer  a  stand- 
point from  which  we  may  reg^urd  the  present  state  of  sanitary 
science ;  they  direct  our  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  what  we  know 
of  the  causes  of  disease  and  mortality,  and  in  the  second,  to  how  &r 
and  by  what  means  that  disease  and  mortality  are  to  be  prevented. 
The  first  of  these  questions  will  fully  occupy  the  present  article,  l^e 
latter  we  reserve  for  future  considemtion. 

We  find  that  we  are  as  yet  but  on  the  threshold  of  the  science  of 
hygiene,  and  Mr.  Simon  points  out  that  q)ecial  attention  is  re- 
quired to  some  of  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Greenhow's  '  Papers ' 

"  because  in  the  new  light  which  they  afford,  the  sanitair  state  of  the  peo]^c 
of  England  almost  imperatively  claims  to  be  reconsiaered  as  a  whole,  and 
because  of  the  valnahb  evidence  presented  of  how  veiy  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  great  part  of  England  before  the  limits  of  practical  preyentahility  will 
be  even  distantly  approached."  (p.  3.) 

Further  on,  Dr.  Greenhow  himself  tells  us — 

"that  before  sanitary  scienee  can  make  any  farther  progress,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  investigate  the  causes  of  exoessiye  disease  and  mortality  in  a  more 
analytical  manner  than  has  heretofore  been  done,  for  without  a  more  precise 
and  accurate  acj^uaintance  with  their  cause,  it  would  be  impossible  to  employ 
the  most  certain  means  of  prevention  {gainst  the  diseases  which  so  largely 
aggravate  the  death-rates  of  certain  districts."  (p.  132.) 

Indeed,  nothing  strikes  the  mind  more  on  the  perusal  of  these 
papers,  than  the  vast  amount  of  work  to  be  done  before  we  can  amve 
at  an  accurate  opinion  respecting  causes,  and  how  very  unstable  &ve 
many  of  the  foundations  on  which  rest  present  opinions  and  theories. 
One  in  point :  It  has  almost  been  received  as  an  established  £sict,  that 
the  immense  mortality  of  soldiers  stationed  in  this  country,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Foot  Guards  in  London,  from  pulmonary  disease,  was  due 
to  overcrowding  and  other  causes,  which  occasioned  them  to  breathe 
all  night  and  ahnost  all  day  an  impure  air.  "  The  soldier  sleeps  in 
a  fetid  and  unwholesome  atmosphere,  the  habitual  breathing  of  which, 
though  producing,  for  the  most  part,  no  direct  immediate  effects,  pro- 
bably lays  the  seeds  of  that  pulmonary  disease  which  is  so  fatal  in  the 
British  army."*  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
Mr.  Neison  read  a  paper,t  tending  to  disprove  the  £sict  assumed,  that 
pulmonary  disease  does  arise  from  such  a  causei,  and  that  we  must  look 

«  Health  of  the  English  Soldier,  Sanitary  BeTiew,  April,  18S8. 
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for  its  great  prevalence  and  mortality  among  the  troops  elsewhere. 
How  hx  Mr.  Neison  sostaiua  his  point  remains  to  be  seen,  but  the 
&ct  of  its  being  mooted  by  so  high  an  authority  is  strongly  illnstrative 
of  the  present  unsettled  state  of  sanitary  science.  Moreover,  the  point 
is  one  of  special  interest  here.  Dr.  Greenhow  attaching  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  pulmonary  death-rates  of  the  various  districts  as  indi- 
cative of  their  general  sanitary  state.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
term  ''death-rate''  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  science  of  sanitation, 
having  taken  its  origin  from  reports  on  health  ;  and  now,  the  death- 
rate  of  a  town  or  district  is  the  dial-plate  of  its  sanitary  working. 
The  entire  death-rate,  however,  gives  but  a  rough  idea  of  the  causes 
which  are  at  work  to  cut  short  human  life  ;  it  requires  to  be  analysed, 
knd  the  results  classified  and  tabulated,  not  in  one,  but  in  various 
coinbinations,  as  we  see  done  in  Dr.  Greenhow's  *  Papers,'  before  it  yields 
the  novel  and  valuable  information  which  can  be  extracted  from  it. 
Certain  diseases,  certain  localities,  certain  occupations,  difference  in 
sex  or  age,  all  have  their  own  special  death-rates,  which  must  be  com- 
pared one  with  another,  and  must  be  bix>ught  into  contrast  and  com- 
parison with  contingent  circumstances  and  influences.  For  con- 
venience, throughout  Mr.  Simon's  'Beport,'  and  Dr.  Greenhow's 
'Papers,'  the  number  100,000  has  been  adopted  as  the  standard  of 
comparison  for  the  various  death-rates ;  this  standard  being  adhered  to 
even  when  the  population  of  a  town  or  district  does  not  nearly  reach 
it,  the  ratios  being  calculated  proportionally. 

Mr.  Simon  opens  his  Keport  by  distinguishing  from  the  628  regis- 
tration districts  into  which  England  is  divided,  sixty-four  districts 
which,  compared  with  the  others,  present  the  best  sanitaiy  condition. 
In  these  sixty-four  districts,  with  a  combined  population  of  one 
million,  the  annual  death-rate  runs  from  1500  to  1700  per  100,000  ; 
the  average  death-rate  for  England  at  lai^  being  2226,  rising  in  some 
notorious  districts  to  3100,  3300,  or  even  3600.  Disregarding  for 
the  present  the  latter  high  rates,  we  may  well  ask  the  question  why, 
if  in  some  districts  but  from  15  to  17  persons  die  per  1000  annually, 
in  others  the  mortality  rises  to  22  or  more  per  10001 

Moreover,  although  a  mortality  of  from  1500  to  1700  is  taken  as  a 
sanitary  standard,  it  is  so  simply  for  the  reason  that  it  is,  for  the 
presentf  with  one  small  exception,  the  best  we  can  get ;  we  have 
amongst  us  no  model  community  to  furnish  us  with,  if  we  may  so  call 
it,  a  model  death-rate.  The  exception  alluded  to  is  that  of  the  distant 
and  isolated  Faroe  l8land&  In  this  small  community  the  largest 
proportion  of  deaths  occurs  in  the  decenniad  between  eighty  and  ninety 
years  of  age,  the  death-rate  being  as  low  as  1250.  Of  this  rate,  which 
is  the  lowest  we  can  find,  Mr.  Simon  makes  great  use,  constituting  it, 
as  it  were,  the  key-note  of  our  entire  subject.  Albeit,  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether,  even  in  this  case,  anything  like  sanitary  oi*der 
prevails.  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  in  his  '  Tracings  of  Iceland  and  the 
Faroe  Islands,'  tells  us  that  "  round  nearly  every  house  is  a  black  and 
fetid  sewer,"  the  houses  themselves  being  "  small  and  stifling,"  and  the 
adjacent  rill  defiled  with  '^wasliings  of  clothes  and  eviscerations  of 
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fish."  Well  may  it  be  asked,  if  we  have  th  is  low  mortality  amid  all 
tbeiie  fosterers  of  disease,  what  might  we  not  have  luder  a  better 
system f  Verily  we  have  not  yet  found  our  lowest  death-rate.  Never- 
theless, what  we  have  will  serve  our  purpose  for  the  time. 

As  above  stated,  a  mortality  of  1500  per  100,000  is  the  highest 
sanitary  status  to  be  found  in  the  Euglish  registration  districts; 
for  an  isolated  community,  with  certain  conditions  favourable  to  health 
and  longevity,  the  mortality  f&Us  as  low  as  1250,  leaving  between  the 
two  lowest  death-rates  a  margin  of  250.  This  mortality  of  250  Mr. 
Simon  assumes  is  due  to  non-preventable  causes  of  disease  and  death — 
that  is  to  say,  causes  which  cannot,  at  present^  at  least,  be  pi'evented 
from  operating  upon  us  as  a  large  community,  but  which  are  escaped  by 
people  so  limited  in  number  and  so  isolated  as  the  Faroe  Islanders. 
The  non-preventable  causes  of  premature  death  are  enumerated 
as  congenital  and  hereditary  influence  :  contagions  of  small-pox^ 
Looping-cough,  measles,  and  scarlatina;  privation,  accidental  injuries 
and  violence,  vice  and  intemperance.  Passing  the  lowest  English 
death-rate  of  1500,  or  at  most  1700,  all  mortality  in  excess  of  these 
numbers  we  are  to  consider  as  preventable,  and  as  due  to 

"Diseases  of  which  the  very  essence  is  filth;  diseases  which  have  no  local 
habitation  except  where  putrefiable  air  or  putrefiable  water  furnishes  means 
for  their  rise  and  propagation ;  diseases  agamst  which  there  may  be  found  a 
complete  security  in  the  cultivation  of  pablic  and  private  cleanliness."  (p.  9.) 

Dr.  Greenhow  commences  his  inquiries  by  the  selection  of  one 
hundred  and  five  registration  d»tricts^  which  should  "  comprise  a 
variety  of  healthy  and  of  unhealthy  places,  each  of  them  distinguished 
by  its  positive  character,  or  some  peculiarity  in  the  industrial  employ*- 
ment  of  its  inhabitants."  (p.  19.)  Next  he  selects  the  diseases  to  be 
investigated^  and  in  this  our  author  appears  to  have  taken  a  sulfi- 
ciently  extensive  field  for  an  initiatory  inquiry  ;  so  extensive,  indeed, 
that  he  considers  "  the  entire  subject  as  barely  opened"  by  the  present 
investigation.  The  period  selected  includes  the  seven  years  1848-54^ 
the  census  of  1851  occurring  midway ;  this  length  of  time  being 
deemed  sufficient  "  to  obviate  the  fluctuations  that  are  liable  to  occur 
from  year  to  year." 

The  diseases  investigated  are  arranged  in  ten  groups  : — 

"  A.  Pulmonaxy  affections,  including  phthisis. 
B.  Contagioos  diseases,  including   small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,   and 

hooping-cough. 
G.  Alvine  flux,  including  diarrhcea,  dysentery,  and  cholera. 

D.  Typhus  and  erysipelas. 

£.  Croup,  influenza,  and  ague. 

E.  Strumous  diseases. 

G.  Nervous  diseases  of  children,  including  convulsions,  hydrocephalus,  and 

teething. 
H.  Apoplexy  and  paralysis. 
I.   EJieumatic  fever  and  rheumatism. 
E.  Carbimcle  and  phlegmon."  (p.  24.) 

"Pulmonary  diseases,  alvine  flux,  and  the  nervous  diseases  of  children,  are 
ihe  classes  of  disease  which  are,  both  absolutely  and  relatively,  the  chief  causes 
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of  la^  dMthoiites  ....  It  is  to  the  investigation  of  their  origin  that 
•anitarv  incjuiries  may  most  advantageonsW  be  direoted.  It  is  firoin  aervisiBg^ 
and  aaoptine  measures  for  the  jTemoval  of  their  eaoses,  that  we  may  most 
confidently  hope  for  an  amelioration  in  the  pnblic  heahh.  Anj  measum 
that  should  be  suooessfully  adopted  for  dimiaishinff  the  mortality  produced  by 
these  diseases^  would  undoubted^  diminish  that  from  other  diseases  likewise. 
(Certain  of  the  eontagious  diseases,  although  their  amount  might  be  undi- 
minished, would  at  least  fall  with  diminished  intensity  upon  a  h^thier  popu- 
lation; and  the  same  would  probahly  held  true  of  other  diseases  like- 
wise.'* (p.  131.) 

If  these  opinioDB  are  correct — and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  them — 
they  mtBt  haiFo  a  very  important  bearing  upon  the  question  of  sanitary 
reform,  and  the  measures  to  be  adopted. 

The  class  of  pulmonary  cBseasea  is  first  brought  under  notice ;  and  tbe- 
most  prominent  fact  which  appears  is  the  absence  of  "  uniform  relation 
between  the  male  and  female  death-rates/' — ^the  male-rate  exceeding  the 
female  in  the  proportion  of  100  to  94  in  the  country  generally.  |^In  three 
of  the  registration  districtB,  however,  this  is  reversed.  In  these  three 
divisions,  the  Eastern  CountieB,  the  South  Midland  Counties,  and  the 
North  Midland  OountieSy  few  nudes  are  engaged  in  manufactures,  butu 
the  number  engaged  m  agricttltnre  considerably  exceeds  the  average. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  good  proportion  of  the  adult  females  are  engaged 
in  industrial  mann£M^ring  pursuits,  these  being  chiefly  condncted  at 
their  own  homes.  Albeit,  the  three  districts  in  question  contrast 
favourably  in  the  matter  <^  health  generally  with  the  other  districts  of 
the  kingdoB^  we  ham  now  got  t^  feet  that>  in  three  healthy  di»- 
tricts^  with  »  genenJ  pulmonary  death-rate  not  excesnve,  the  femide- 
nte^  rswarsiiig  the  uiiaal  ovdar,  exceeds  the  male,  the  exoeptioa 
occurring  coinoident  with  the  diflevenoe  in  indufftrial  pursuit  above 
-allnded  to.  Mark,  however,  the  following  : — Buokinghamshire,  Hert- 
ferdshise,  and  Bedfordshire,  with  almost  the  same  number  of  adult 
males  engaged  in  agriculture  as  Ldneolnshire,  have  a  pulmonary  death- 
late  one  fourth  lai^r  tiian  the  latter  county.  Oambridgeshire,  though 
with  ao  agricultural  element  seeond  only,  and  that  in  very  slight 
degree,  to  Lineohisbive,  and  with  scarcely  any  manufecturing  element 
at  all,  has  a  pulmonary  death-rate  proportionally  larger,  not  only 
than  Lincolnshire,  but  kffger  than  that  of  any  of  the  counties  men- 
tioned. 

Agai%  in  Ilifottinghaniahire  the  female  puknonaiy  death  loss  ex- 
ceeds the  male  almost  as  much  as  it  does  in  Bedfordshire ;  whilst 
the  ppoportxMi  of  women  empl<^ed  in  manu&etutes  is  only  half  as 
many,  and  materially  less  than  the  number  in  Buckinghamshire,  which 
county  Nottingham;diire  also  approximates  in  the  proportion  of  its 
male  and  female  pulmonary  death-rates.  Dr.  Greenhow^s  remarks 
upon  the  foregoing  are  : — 

•*  Here,  then,^  is  a  case  which  seems  at  variance  with  the  conclusions  that 
apjgeared  to  spring  so  evidently  from  the  facts  previously  recorded.  Ko  expla- 
nation of  the  fact  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  evidence,  so  far  as  it  has  hitherto 
heen  considered.  Probabl;^  the  dis<nrepancy  will  be  exphuned  when  the  subject 
shall  have  been  more  Mly  investigatea."  (p.  29.) 
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And  a  little  fbrtlier  xm  '>^ 

*•  Thaa,  i^hongh  there  does  appear  to  be  some  general  relation  between  tbe 
oompanitive  death  loss  of  different  counties  from  pulmonary  affections,  and  the 
doaer  or  hok  diffnsed  aggregation  of  their  inhabitants,  the  per-centaga  of 
vrlbaa  popolatioii,  and  the  nature  of  the  prevailing  industrial  employment)  this 
nbtiofi  18  aeither  constant  Bor  exact."  (p.  29.) 

Wril  laay  it  be  elaewiiere  obaenFed,  that  "  tbe  eansea  wbieb  modx^ 
fttUic  kealtii  are  of  a  o(8nf>licated  nature^  and  still  i-equire  finiea 
investigation."  "  Wben  large  districts  and  more  munerona  popidatioiiB 
are  taken  as  subjects  of  comparison,  their  very  extent  and  diversity- 
offer  various  somx^es  of  fallacy  and  confusion ;  and  we  are  thrown 
back  npcm  more  circttmscribed  inquiries  for  more  accurate  deductioaa." 

In  Stafibrdabire  tbe  male  oooopations  are  of  a  very  mixed  cbaraoteiv 
afllodiiig  tbe  manv&cture  of  earthenware,  tbe  feasale  employments 
aba  taking  tip  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  tills  biuncb  of  industry, 
and  nine  per  cent,  in  manniacturing  pursuits  generally.  Tbe  general 
fpnlmonacy  deatb-iate  is  above  tbe  average  of  England  and  Wales ; 
■K««over,  tbe  di£ferenoe  between  tbe  male  and  female  death-rate  is 
■nalL  In  a  subsequent  observation  it  ia  sbown  that  tbe  ebief  p«l- 
aaenary  ^tbisical)  Baortalitiyanaong  tbe  earthenware  workers  appears 
te  arise  from  tbe  falxicatiMi  e£  a  particular  kind  of  fine  potteryi 
attended  witb  evolution  of  fine  dost^ 

moatrntive  of  tbe  difficulty  of  forming  d^nite  conclusions  from  tbe 
inquiries  akea4y  made,  we  oobm^  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of  tbe 
Papers^  i^pea  a  corioaa  Miomaly  e<maeoted  witb  tbe  pottery  district 
teitb-rate.  Wolstanton  and  Stoke-upon-Trent  are  closely  adjacen;! 
to  one  aneiber,  tbe  former  being  mncb  tbe  most  tbinly  populated,  and 
baving  fewer  adalts^  eitber  made  or  female,  engaged  in  tbe  eartbeuwara 
aMmnfootoTsa  ^  yet  Wolstaaton  has  a  bigber  polmonaiy  death-rate 
than  Stoke :  "  tbe  question  could  only  be  satisfactorily  solved  by  a 
eaiefai  inveat^fation  of  tbia  subject  in  tbe  pottery  district."  (p.  73.) 

Again,  tbe  Nortb- Western  B^istration  Division  includes  tbe 
ooimties  of  Lancasbire  and  Obesbire,  witb  tbe  West  Biding  of  York« 
shire,  in  &cty ''  tbe  great  manu&ctnring  centre  of  England.**  Com* 
paring  the  male  polaaonary  deatb-rate  of  the  above  witb  that  o£ 
Sn^nd  and  Wales,  and  witb  that  <^  tbe  three  agricnltural  counties 
ef  lincoin^  Herelc«d,  and  Cambridge^  we  find  it  considerably  in 
excess^  aa  ma^  be  seen  in  tbe  following  selecticMi  from  Table  YIL  of 
tbe  work  before  us  i'^ 

Death-ntte  from 
Kame  of  palmonary  alTeo- 

GotmCf .  lioin  per 

100,000  males. 

Lincoln 367 

Hereford 44:4 

Cambridge 495 

Cheshire 558 

West  Biding 577 

Lancashire 7S3 

Sngkad  and  Wales 569 

In  tbe  above  table  Gbesbire   contrasts  ratber    favourably  witb 
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England  and  Wales,  bat  the  contrast  is  only  &vonrable  as  r^ards  tlie 
male  sex,  for  the  mean  pulmonary  mortality  of  both  sexes  is  higher  in 
Cheshire  than  in  the  country  generally. 

Lancashire  shows  the  highest  pulmonary  mortality,  higher  than  the 
West  &iding,  and  yet  in  the  latter  a  larger  proportion  of  males  are 
engaged  in  manufistcturing  industry  than  in  the  former, — a  sufficient 
proof,  perhaps,  that  some  other  cause,  in  addition  to  manufacturing 
employment,  is  at  work  to  produce  the  mortality.  Lancashire  con- 
tains Liverpool,  and 

"  The  mortalitj  from  pulmonary  disease  is  higher  in  Liverpool  than  in  any 
other  district  to  which  this  investigation  has  extended.  The  pulmonary  mor* 
tality  of  Lancashire  is  therefore  in  some  measure  augmented  by  the  high  pul- 
monary death  loss  of  Liverpool ;  and  the  high  pulmonary  death  loss  of  Liver- 
pool is  not  at  all  attributable  to  the  employment  of  its  inhabitants  in  manu* 
factures,  but  must  be  ascribed  to  some  other  cause  not  apparent  at  present.*' 
(p.  32.) 

If  we  look  at  the  density  of  the  population  of  Liverpool  as  compared 
with  that  of  other  towns  and  cities  in  the  kingdom — ^for  example^ 
Liverpool  having  34,000  persons  to  the  square  mile,  while  London 
has  little  more  than  19,000 — we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  Liverpool 
has  not  only  a  very  high  general  death-rate,  but  we  are  also  ready  to 
connect  its  high  pulmonary  death  loss  with  the  same  cause  ;  justly,  per- 
haps, in  some  degree,  but  we  cannot  altogether,  when  we  find  a  few  pages 
further  on  that  Hull,  with  a  population  of  13,750  per  square  mile,  con- 
traste  fiivourably  as  regards  pulmonary  death-rate  with  Ipswich,  which 
has  but  2493  persons  per  square  mile  ;  and  with  Gravesend,  which 
has  but  6908  in  the  same  space,  both  sea-port  towns  ;  and  that  the 
same  fiavourable  comparison  holds  good  with  inland  places,  even 
such  as  Macclesfield,  with  only  493  persons  per  square  mile,  and 
indeed  with  many  other  places. 

We  might  here  pass  on  to  review  what  we  learn  from  Dr.  Greenhow 
of  the  influence  of  density  of  population  generally  on  pulmonary 
death-rates,  but  we  cannot  omit  an  interesting  and  valuable  com- 
parison between  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Cheshire,  Lancashire, 
and  the  West  Riding,  and  the  midland  manu&cturing  counties  of 
Leicester  and  Nottingham.  In  the  first  three  the  fiictory  system  pre- 
vails, in  the  last  two  more  work  is  done  by  the  operatives  at  their  own 
homes.  In  the  first  three  the  pulmonary  death-rate  is  larger  than  in 
the  last  two,  in  which,  however,  as  in  Cheshire,  the  female  death  loss 
is  the  larger ;  it  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  Cheshire,  which 
offers  fiur  ground  of  comparison,  the  rate  is  higher  for  both  sexes. 
It  might  be  fair  to  conclude  that  the  factory  system,  as  it  works  at 
present,  is  more  prejudicial  to  life,  as  £Gur  as  pulmonary  disease  is  con- 
cerned, than  where  work  is  done  at  home.  It  may  be  so,  but  many 
contingent  circumstances,  only  to  be  brought  out  by  minute  inquiry, 
must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  fact  seems  to  come  out  strikingly  in  these  investigations,  that 
one  marked  indubitable  cause  of  pulmonary  disease^  and  especially  of 
phthisis,  is  the  inhalation  of  fine  Aom^  dust.     This  seems  to  be  the 
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\  in  Warwickshire,  especiiillj  where  the  metallic  manu^tui*es  are 
of  a  kind  to  give  rise  to  snch  dust,  more  than  where  the  work  is  of  a 
coarser  description;  we  have  observed  the  same  &ct  where  fine 
pottery  is  made  ;  it  is  well  known  in  the  hardware  manu&ctures  of 
Y<»keSurey  and  the  mortalitj  of  miners  where  the  ore  lies  in  dry  sand- 
stone is  said  to  be  from  the  same  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
ihe  dust  inhaled  is  of  a  soft  character,  as  in  woollen,  flax,  and  cotton 
£ictorie8,  asthma  and  chronic  bronchitis  are  more  prevalent.  Pnl- 
monazy  consumption,  it  is  true,  is  also  prevalent,  but  it  must  be  a 
question  whether  this  may  not  be  the  result  of  the  deterioration  of  the 
constitution  generally  under  the  influence  of  the  manu£Bu;turing  system, 
as  much  as  the  consequence  of  the  direct  irritation  of  the  lungs;  at 
least  the  increased  pulmonary  death-rates  in  those  places  where  females 
are  engaged  in  industrial  employments — ^such  as  lace-making  and 
straw-bonnet  making — where  no  dust  is  evolved,  tend  to  support  the 
proposition.  Thus,  whilst  investigating  the  effect  of  manufactures  as 
productive  of  pulmonaiy  disease,  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that 
if  in  some  cases  the  disease  undoubtedly  commences  in  the  lungs ;  pos- 
sibly, probably  in  others,  as  in  the  factory  operatives,  it  has  its  origin 
in  the  constitution.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  expressed  by  Mr. 
Simon, 

*'  In  proportion  as  the  male  and  female  populations  are  severally  attracted 
to  in-door  branches  of  industiy,  in  such  proportion,  other  things  l)eing  equal, 
their  respective  death-rates  by  phthisis  arc  increased."  (p.  28.) 

In  the  lace-making  districts  just  alluded  to,  the  female  death-loss 
aeons  always  to  exceed  the  male. 

"  The  pulmonaiy  death-rate  is  usually  excessive  in  towns  where  both  males 
and  females  are  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  but  the 
difference  in  the  mortality  of  the  sexes  is  rarely  great."  (p.  34.) 

The  woollen  districts  have  a  somewhat  lower  mortality  than  the 
cotton  and  silk,  and  the  disease  excited  seems  rather  of  the  form  of 
chronic  bronchitis  and  asthma. 

The  pulmonary  mortality  of  the  cotton  districts  is  decidedly  high, 
Manchester,  as  we  might  expect,  having  the  greatest  loss.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  death-rates,  however,  of  males  and  females,  is  slight, 
both  being  largely  engaged  in  the  industrial  occupations  of  the  place. 
This  is  remarkable  in  comparison  with  Liverpool,  which,  with  a  higher 
mortality  still,  does  not  show  it  so  much  in  its  female  population, 
who  are  not  engaged  in  any  special  employment.  Preston  stands  next 
to  Manchester  in  pulmonary  insalubrity,  higher  than  Chorlton  and 
Salford,  and  yet  the  people  are  much  less  thick  upon  the  ground  than 
in  the  latter  places,  and  the  proportion  of  agiicultural  labourers  is 
higher,  but  the  paupers,  as  in  Saffix)n  Walden,  are  more  numerous. 

It  is  difficult  to  pass  over  a  page  of  the  elaborate  and  industriously 
compiled  work  before  us,  without  finding  matter  for  comment  or  ex- 
tract. Space  confines  us  to  a  selection  of  the  most  striking  observa- 
tions and  marked  exceptional  facts.  Of  the  latter,  Saffron  Walden, 
just  mentioned,  is  an  instance.  Of  the  hundred  and  five  districts 
under  investigation,  it  has  the  highest  pulmonary  death-rate ;  and  the 
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only  probable  Teason  to  be  assigned  is,  that  it  has  the  greatest  amoimt 
of  pauperism.  Another  exception  we  find  in  Hendon,  near  London, 
a  purely  agricnltural  ^strict,  yet  presenting  an  exoep<AOBal!y  high 
pnlmonaiy  death  loss.  The  most  probable  reason  for  this  adduced  by 
Dr.  Greenhow,  is,  that  it  is  a  great  bay  growing  district,  the  labonrefs 
being  for  the  most  part  employed  as  hay  ontters,  carters,  dec,  amd  ex- 
posed continually  to  the  fine  grit  or  dust  throvm  off  fVom  «he  hay.  It 
may  here  be  added,  that  one  probable  cause  of  high  phtiiisical  deatk* 
rate,  especially  in  hamlets,  is  the  intermarriage  of  the  people.  In  bur 
own  experience,  at  least,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  Tilkges  in  Eng^ 
land  composed  of  families  of  which  a  large  proportion  bear  not  only  the 
same  name,  bat  the  same  stamp  of  &mily  resemUance,  and  the  same 
tendency  to  disease,  especially  of  a  scrofulous  character. 

The  influence  o£  the  occupation  of  mining  npon  health  and  life  is 
full  of  interest,  as  well  as  most  important  to  this  oonntry  of  coal  and 
iron.  The  fea^  connected  with  it  are  significant.  The  employment 
is  generally  carried  on  in  salubrious  country  districts.  In  lead  mining 
wluch  seems  unusually  pernicious,  the  differences  in  the  pnhnonaiy 
death-rate  are  well  marked,  and  correspond  pretty  nearly  with  the  pro- 
portion of  men  engaged  in  the  pursuit.  The  district  of  Alston,  the 
most  exclusively  lead  mining  district  in  England,  is  specially  noticed. 
Situated  in  a  most  salubrious  conntiy  district,  the  pnlmonaxy  death- 
rate  exceeds  that  of  Liverpool ;  and  this  excess  ia  almost  entirely  due 
to  the  adult  male  mortality,  ,the  mortality  of  the  infant  population  of 
Alston  being  immensely  below  that  of  Liverpool.  Alston  has  more 
widows^  proportionally,  than  any  other  place  in  Idie  kingdom.  More- 
over, the  female  deadi-xate  from  phthisis  ia  also  high,  idthough  none 
of  the  sex  are  engaged  in  mining.  This  may  be  due  to  acquirod  here- 
ditary tendency,  presenting  us  with  another  of  those  influences  which 
complicate  the  calculations.  Tin  and  copper  mmlng  both  seem  to 
Increase  the  puhnonary  death  loss  among  those  engaged ;  the  latter, 
as  in  the  case  of  Redruth,  gives  a  male  mortality  considerably  in  ex- 
cess of  the  average.  Coal  mining,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  appear 
to  affect  its  workers  in  the  same  way.  Easington  and  Houghton-le- 
l^xring,  both  purely  coal  distriota^  have  a  comparatively  low  pul*- 
monary  death  loss.  An  exception,  nevertheless,  meets  us  in  the  Welsh 
coal  mining  districts,  which,  as  well  as  the  slate-quarrying  district  of 
Carnarvon,  have  a  high  pulmonary  death  loss.  So  little  explicable^ 
too,  is  the  cause,  that  Dr.  Greefthow  is  fain  to  Ml  back  upon  the 
question  d  race  as  a  predisponent^  especially  as  iMa  mortality  pre- 
vails likewise  among  the  females,  who  do  not  engage  in  -^e  staple 
occupations. 

Passing  from  the  consideration  of  the  effect  of  industrial  employe 
ment  upon  the  general  pulmonaiy  death-rate,  to  the  effect  of  density 
of  population,  we  find  very  indefinite  results.  The  discfrqpant  ex- 
ample of  Hull  in  comparison  with  other  towns,  has  already  been 
noticed.  As  a  rule,  the  greatest  mortality  i^ppears  to  prevail  in 
urban,  and  c<»isequently  crowded,  districts,  but  to  this  there  are  many 
exceptions,  which  Dr.  Greenhow  thus  endeavours  to  explain  : — 
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^  It  is  iiodeed  certain  that  the  mode  usually  adopted,  of  measvrmg  the  aggre- 
gnte  dJstiibiitkMi  dl  the  pceolatioii  by  the  nwnber  of  persons  on  a  square 
mile  or  acre,  £uls  to  afford  a  true  estimate  of  density  in  a  sanitary  sense. 
Some  town  districts  hare  a  considerable  ])ortion  of  ontiying  ooimtiy  dis- 
trict attached  to  them,  while  the  density  having  been  calcalatea  for  the  entire 
dktrict,  of  course  diminishes  the  average  number  of  persons  on  a  ffiven  space, 
and  yet  the  ttrban  portion  mav  be  very  densely  populated.  Other  places,  where 
the  labouring  classes  ehieflv  dwell  in  separate  cottages,  may  present  a  smaller 
sapei^eial  douit^ir  of  population,  and  yet,  from  deficiency  of  space  within  the 
dvellines»  tlieir  inhabitants  may  suffer  from  ail  the  worst  evils  of  an  over- 
crowded population.''    (p.  42.) 

OoBtFaating  the  discrepant  pulmonary  deatb^mtes  and  popuiation- 
dsDsities  of  Hull^  Maedeafield,  and  Huddersfield,  we  meet  the  follow* 
iaag  most  imp<»tant  remarks  :-» 

"  For  these  three  towns  there  is  an  entire  absenee  of  definite  relations  be- 
tween the  proportion  of  deaths  from  this  particular  class  of  diseases,  and  the 
more  or  leas  urban  character  of  the  several  places.  Let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  I  desire  altogether  to  ijniore  the  urban  element  in  the  causation  ot  pul- 
monary affections.  I  am  fufiy  sensible  its  influence  is  considerable,  and  have 
already  said  it  is  always  evident ;  but  we  must  look  to  other  causes  as  at  least 
iaigeljr  auxiliary  to  town  influences  in  the  production  of  the  very  remarkable 
diversities  whidi  have  just  been  enumerated."    (p.  45.) 

In  the  Beport  on  the '  Sanitary  State  of  Clerkenwell/  by  Dr.  Griffiths, 
one  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  in  the  metropolis,  we  find  some 
observations  which  bear  upon  the  above.  Afler  giving  a  "  mortality 
table,"  lowing  the  number  of  persons  living,  to  one  death  in  the 
districts  of  the  metropolis,  he  adds  : 

•*  Here  we  find  that  Hampstead,  with  its  pure  atmosphere,  its  beautiful  trees 
and  fields,  its  open  gravelly  soil,  its  great  elevation,  and  its  pOT)ulation  of  only 
ive  persons  an  acre,  has  the  same  mortality  as  the  city  ot  London,  with  its 
atmosphere  of  smoke,  its  population  of  128  persons  to  the  acre,"  &c.,  &c. 
(p.  24.) 

The  investigations  before  us  entirely  dis|)rove  any  supposed  immn- 
xiity  of  the  soutbam  districts  of  England  from  pulmonary  disease,  at 
least  as  compared  with  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  fact, 
however,  that  chest  afifisotions  are  less  frequent  and  fatal  in  the  keen 
air  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  than  in  the  more  relaxing  at- 
mosphere of  Devon  or  Hampshire,  would  have  been  thought  more  re- 
markable a  few  years  a^ow  The  hygienics  of  consumption,  especially, 
axe  not  what  they  were. 

CkmtagiouB  diseases,  however  important,  do  not  occupy  as  prominent 
a  place  in  the  present  inquiries  as  they  do  in  most  death  reports,  for 
although  they  claim  a  not  inoonsiderable  proportion  of  the  mortality 
as  their  owb--97  in  every  1000  deaths  in  England  and  Wales — ^they 
"areno^  the  principal  causes  of  high  death-rates."  (p.  130.)  Small- 
pox is  chiefiy  remarkable  for  the  in^gularity  in  its  prevalence,  and, 
consequently,  in  the  mortality  from  the  disease  ;  this  is  just  what  we 
might  expect  as  the  result  of  the  uncertain  and  ill-regulated  system  of 
vaccination  as  practised  at  present  in  England.  Measles  and  scarlet 
fever  are  marked  by  the  absence  of  definite  relations  between  their 
mortality  and    the    general  death-rate.      Measles  tend  to  greater 
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£fttaliiy  in  places  vhere  the  pulmonary  death-rate  is  high,  and  even 
joined  with  scarlet  fever  and  hooping  cough,  have  nearly  double  the 
mortality  in  the  crowded  north-western  districts  that  they  have  in  the 
comparatively  thinly-peopled  south  and  south-east  of  England. 
Doubtless  the  &cile  transmission  of  contagious  disease  amid  a  thickly 
planted  population  contributes  much  to  its  prevalence  and  mortality, 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Simon,*  that  a 
general  weakness  of  constitution,  conjoined  with  defective  sanitary 
arrangements,  '^  greatly  aggravates  the  fii>tality  of  the  infectious  dis- 
eases in  question.** 

Alvine  flux  includes  diarrhcea,  dysentery,  and  cholera.  With 
respect  to  the  second  of  these  it  may  be  asked,  whether  the  ''  dysenteiy* 
we  see  so  frequently  reported,  is  true  dysentery  with  ulcerative  in- 
flammation of  the  colon,  or  whether  it  is  not,  in  many  cases,  simply 
aggravated  diarrhoea  ?,  There  is  perhaps  a  little  vagueness  in  the  use 
of  the  term.  The  connexion  between  alvine  fluxes  and  impurities  of 
every  kind,  impure  air,  water,  and  food,  is  too  fully  established  to 
require  much  comment.  Specific  influence  is  often,  doubtless,  it  may 
be  always,  a  co-originator  j  but  filth,  if  not  the  sole  parent,  is  at  leea^ 
the  foster-mother  of  these  diseases.  Apart  firom  the  direct  influence 
of  impurities,  the  mortality  from  alvine  flux  in  various  districts  and 
towns,  seems  little  amenable  to  any  rule  we  at  present  know.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  where  diarrhoea  has  been  prevalent,  there  cholera  has 
likevriae  prevailed ;  but  to  this  there  are  many  exceptious.  Bir- 
mingham, Nottingham,  Leicester,  have  a  high  diarrhoeal  death-rate, 
but  have  been  remarkably  exempt  from  cholei^  Gateshead  and 
Abergavenny  reverse  the  fact. 

Cholera  was  of  course  most  fatal  at  the  epidemic  periods  of  1849, 
1853-54.  In  a  few  districts,  as  London,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and  Gateshead,  it  prevailed  severely  at  both  periods,  but  was  much 
less  £Ektal  at  the  latter  than  the  former  visitation.  Plymouth,  Bradford, 
and  Wolverhampton,  are  examples  of  this  fact.  A  few  districts  in 
which  it  had  been  severe  at  the  former  visitation,  entirely  escaped  at 
the  latter  period  ;  this  was  remarkably  the  case.with  Tynemouth.  In 
the  cholera  visitation  of  1848-49,  that  town  suffered  severely,  losing 
463  out  of  its  population  of  64,248 ;  warned  by  this,  active  sanitary 
measures  were  adopted,  and  when,  in  1852,  cholera  was  again  epidemic, 
those  exei-tions  were  redoubled.  1853  saw  Newcastle  and  Gateshead 
sufiferiug  ''  from  the  most  terrible  outbreak  of  cholera  yet  experienced 
in  England  ;**  whilst  Tynemouth,  eight  miles  lower  down  the  river, 
was  exempt,  although  numerous  cases  of  diarrhoea  plainly  showed  that 
over  it  the  choleraic  influence  extended,  but  found  no  congenial  soil. 

Dr.  Barclay,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Chelsea,  tells  us  that ''  the 
average  level  of  this  extensive  parish  is  but  a  few  feet  above  high- 
water  mark,  but  that  the  district  of  Kensal,  with  the  advantage  of  at 
least  fifty  feet  higher  elevation  than  the  rest  of  the  parish,  and  an  '  open 
airy  situation,*  has  a  death-rate  from  epidemic  disease,  principally 
diarrhoea,  nearly  double  that  of  any  other  district  in  the  parish ; 
whilst,  excluding  epidemic  disease,  it  is  actually  the  healthiest  of  the 

•  p.  29. 
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Ciidsea  districta  Ineffioieiit  drainage,  ftscal  fermentation,  and  the 
impregnation  of  the  atmosphere  with  unwholesome  emanations  from 
fbi^  drains,  ditches,  and  cesspools^"  are  the  words  in  which  Dr. 
Barclaj  descrihes  the  Kensal  sanitary  arrangements.  After  sach  a 
desmption  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  death-rate,  and  accept  it  as  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  evils  described.  The  people  breathe  an 
atmosphere  laiden  with  impurity,  and  die  of  epidemic  disease.  Not 
lesB  certainly  do  they  die  if  they  drink  a  water  saturated  with  sewage. 
We  are  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Lankester,  Officer  of  Health  to  the 
Westminster  district,*  for  the  full  exposition  he  gives  in  his  Report, 
and  for  the  abundant  testimony  he  adduces  to  8uppoi*t  his  exposition, 
of  the  injurious  effect  arising  from  the  use  of  the  "  surface- well  waters" 
of  London,  containing  as  they  do  organic  matters  "  of  precisely  the 
same  nature  as  those  found  in  rivers  which  are  the  receptacles  of  house 
sewage"*  (p.  16),  and  saline  matters,  common  salt,  ammonia,  the 
phosphates,  nitric  acid,  &c,,  all  indicative  of  animal  excretion.  Car- 
bonic acid  is  largely  present  in  these  surfiice  waters,  and  from  the 
pleasant  drinking  qualities  it  imparts  to  them,  actually  makes  the 
most  impure  waters  the  most  popular,  and  the  most  dangerous.  Did 
space  permit,  we  would  gladly  cite  some  of  Dr.  Lankester  s  proof-cases^ 
but  for  these  we  must  refer  to  the  pamphlet  itself.  We  must,  too,  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  simple  acknowledgment  of  the  laboura  of  the 
late  Dr.  Snow  in  connexion  with  this  very  subject,  the  propagation, 
if  not  the  origination  of  disease,  by  polluted  drinking  water.  He  may 
at  times  have  pushed  his  facts  and  his  deductions  too  far,  but  he  was, 
unquestionably  the  prime  mover  of  inquiry  in  this  direction.  Dr. 
Liddle,  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Whitechapel  district,  has  the  followiDg 
(p.  13) :  ''In  a  street  at  Salford  containing  ninety  houses,  25  deaths  from 
cholei-a  occurred  in  thirty  of  these  houses,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
drank  water  from  a  well  into  which  a  sewer  had  leaked;  in  the  re- 
maining sixty  houses,  where  pure  water  was  drunk,  there  were  11 
cases  of  diarrhoea  only,  and  no  deaths." 

We  have  almost  proved  enough ;  but  an  instance  quoted  by  Mr. 
Simon  is  so  strongly  marked,  partakes  so  much,  as  he  expresses  it,  of 
the  natm'e  of  a  gigantic  experiment,  that  we  cannot  avoid  quoting  it 
in  his  own  words.  It  occurred  during  two  epidemics  in  the  southern 
districts  of  London  : — 

*'Thesc  districts  (comprising  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  population  of  the  Metro- 
polis) have  been  notorious  for  the  great  severity  with  wiiich  cholera  has  visited 
them  ....  Throughout  these  districts,  during  the  epidemics  of  1853-4,  there 
were  distributed  two  different  quaUties  of  water ;  so  that  one  large  population 
was  drinking  a  tolerably  good  water,  another  large  population  au  exceedingly 
foul  water ;  while  in  all  otlier  respects  these  two  populations  (being  intermixed 
in  the  same  districts,  and  even  m  the  same  streets  of  these  districts)  were 
living  under  precisely  similar  social  and  sanitary  circumstances.  And  when, 
at  the  end  of  the  epidemic  period,  the  death-rates  of  these  populations  were 
compared,  it  was  found  that  the  cholera  mortality  in  the  houses  supplied  by 
the  Dad  water  had  been  three  and  a-half  times  as  ^eat  as  in  the  houses  sup- 
plied by  the  better  water.  Tlys  proof  of  the  fatal  mfluence  of  foul  water  was 
rendered  still  stronger  by  reference  to  what  had  occurred  in  the  epidemic  of 
•  Second  Annoal  Report. 
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1848-9.  For  on  thftt  occasion  the  dromnaifuices  of  the  two  populations  voe 
to  some  extent  reversed.  That  oompaaj  which,  during  the  later  epidemio^ 
gave  the  better  water,  had  given  during  the  earlier  epidemic  even  a  worse 
water  than  its  rival's ;  and  the  population  supplied  by  it  had  at  that  lime 
suffered  a  proportionate  cholera  mortality.  So  tliat  the  consequence  of  aa 
improvement  made  by  this  water  companj*  in  the  interval  between  the  two 
epidemics  was,  that  whereas,  in  the  epidemic  of  1848-9  there  had  died 
1925  of  their  tenants,  there  died  in  the  epidemic  of  1863-4  only  611 ;  while 
among  the  tenants  of  the  rival  company  (whose  smpplr  between  the  two 
epidemics  had  been  worse  instead  of  better^  the  deaths,  which  in  1848-9  were 
2880,  had  in  1S53~4  increased  to  3476.  And  when  these  numbers  are  made 
proportionate  to  the  populations  or  tenantries  concerned  in  the  two  periods 
resp^ively,  it  is  found  that  the  cholera  death-rates  per  10,000  tenants  of  the 
companies  were  about  as  follows : — ^fbr  those  who  in  1848-9  drank  the  worse 
water,  125 ;  f<Mr  their  neighbours,  who  in  the  same  epidemic  drank  a  water 
somewhat  less  impure,  118  ;  for  those  who  in  1863-4  drank  the  worst  water 
which  had  been  supplied,  130;  for  those  who  in  this  epidemic  drank  a  com- 
paratively dear  water,  37.  The  quality  of  water  which  (as  is  illustrated  in 
the  first  three  of  these  numbers)  has  produced  such  fatal  results  in  the  metro- 
polis, causing  two-thirds  of  the  cholera  deaths  in  those  |Mirts  of  London  whicdi 
nave  most  severely  suffered  from  the  disease,  has  been  river-water  polluted  by 
town-drainage — ^water  pumped  from  the  Thames  within  range  of  the  sewase  of 
London — water  which,  according  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  chemical  and 
microscopical  observers,  was  abundantly  charged  with  matters  in  course  of 
putrefiictive  change."    (Mr.  Simon's  ''  Report,"  p.  14.) 

From  diarrhcBal  to  febrile  disease  the  transition  is  natural  as 
short ;  at  least,  typhoid  fever,  with  its  diarrhoeal  tendency,  gives  us  the 
link  which  connects  two  species — ^we  might  almost,  botani^y  speak- 
ing, call  them  *'  varieties'*— of  disease,  having  the  same  origin,  filth, 
polluted  water,  privation ;  the  last,  perhaps,  more  a  predisponent  than 
an  actual  cause.  It  is  remarkable  how,  in  "  sanitary  reports,**  we  find 
the  above  cansee  and  their  effects,  fever  (typhoid)  and  diarrhoea,  asso- 
ciated. Dr.  Letheby,  in  his  report  on  "  Sewage  and  Sewer  Gases,** 
gives  the  somewhat  notorioos  case  of  Croydon,  where,  in  consequence 
of  a  new  but  badly  constructed  system  of  drainage,  very  shortly 
there  was  produced  "  an  alarming  outbreak  of  fever,  diarrhoea,  and 
dysentery  ;**  adding,  that  Dr.  Carpenter,  of  Croydon,  informs  him, 
"  that  even  now  he  can  tell  where  the  pipes  are  stopped  by  the 
occurrence  of  diarrhcaa  or  fever  in  the  houses  through  which  the  foul 
gases  are  forced.**  In  one  respect,  as  justly  remark^  by  Dr.  Barnes 
in.  his  report  on  St  Leonard's,  Shoreditoh,  typhoid  fever  "  is  a  better 
test  of  the  sanitary  state  of  a  town  than  diaiThoea;**  it  is  *'  more  strictly 
dependent  upon  local  conditions,*'  and  "  is  less  influenced  by  season 
aad  atmo^heric  changes.**  The  distinctions  between  typhoid  and 
typhus  fevers  are  not  generally,  that  is  popularly,  known,  and  for  this 
reason  Mr.  Simon  has  felt  compelled  to  treat  them  as  ^'a  single  form 
of  disease,"  as  they  appear  in  the  registration  returns.  This  necessily 
is  unfortunate,  as  tending  to  confound  a  contagioiis  disease  whh 
one  almost*  uon-oontagiou%  and  in  many  respects  different   both 

«  ]fot  long^  since  the  **  almost"  would  have  been  omitted  by  ns ;  bat  eiromnstanoes  whieli 
have  oeewred  under  oar  notiee  in  a  serious  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever,  have  led  as  to 
doubt  at  least  the  absolnte  non-oontagioaittess  of  the  disease.    Br.  Banes  seems  to  hold 
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as  to  OTigia  and  diffiiBion,  circunuttances  which  can  scarcely  £ajl  to 
intcoduee  aa  element  of  fallaoy  into  deductions  drawn  fcom  the  returns 
ot  disease  under  the  head  of  "  fever.*' 

Bo  Botorionsly  are  outhreaks  of  fever  connected  with  deficient 
SBiiitacy  arrangement, — ^l^phoid  with  impure  water  and  air,  typhus 
BMNDs  g^oecally  with  overcrowding  and  putrefying  emanations  from 
the  living  body,— that  it  is  unnecessaiy  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject 
fiirlher  tiiaa  to  state  the  significant  &ct  that  typhus,  the  old  genuine 
t]if  hns  o£  Edinburgh  and  other  large  towns,  will  die  out,  in  cuooo 
which  may  succeed,  if  any  do,  a  case  imported  into  a  perfectly  heidthy 
situation. 

The  best  defined  special  fiict  which  Dr.  Greenhow  seems  to  have 
eliieited  in  his  fyvet  investigations  is,  that  although  generally 

**The  d^Sftn»oea  in  fever  dealh-ratcs  in  males  and  females  are  very  ooQp 
aidflnibJe  and  very  irregular,  the  places  in  which  the  female  death  loas  is  pro- 
portionally hig^iest,  and  most  largely  exceeds  the  male  death  loss,  are  counties 
in  which  the  proportion  of  females  engaged  in  manufactures  is  very  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  males."  (Dr.  Greenhow's  'Papers,'  p.  lOO.) 

The  same  &ct  we  find  elicited  with  respect  to  erysipelas,  the  female 
death  loss  from  that  disease  being 

"  Propodioiially  higher  than  the  male  in  Bedfordshire,  where  the  men  are 
chiefly  emjiloyed  in  agriculture,  but  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  women  are 
ea^loyed  in  mannlactures ;  and  likewise  in  Leioestershire  and  Nottingham- 
shire, where  the  women  are  largely  employed  in  the  manufactore  oflace." 
('Papers,' p.  105.) 

Although  fbver  causes  a  larger  proportion  of  deaths  in  unhealthy 
than  in  healthy  places,  it  yet  holds  a  subordinate  position  to  sever^ 
other  causes  of  death  in  the  production  of  a  high  death-rate ;  moreover, 
the  death-rate  seems' to  have  no  definite  relation  either  to  the  density 
or  the  amount  of  population  thus  : — 

"  The  mortality  from  fever  in  the  large  and  densely-peopled  cities  of  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  is  rather  less  in  proportion  to  their  population  than  the 
mortality  in  the  much  less  thickly-peoplea  towns  of  BlacKbum  and  Wolver- 
hampton ;  lower  in  Blackburn  and  Wolverhampton  than  in  the  smaller  and 
muc&  less  dense  popnlation  of  Leighton  Buzsard,  Merthyr-Tjdfil,  and  Aber- 
gavenny." ('Papers,'  p.  103.) 

Again  :— 

"  Although  the  *  general  death-rates  are  lower,'  the  mortalitv  from  fever  is 
lamr  in  proportion  to  the  population,  in  the  South  Midland  coimties  and 
in  IConmouthahire  and  Wales,  than  in  either  London  or  the  South-Westem 
counties."  (Ibid.  p.  100.) 

Those  fiMBta  ace  quite  at  variance  with  the  commonly  received  idea 
that  the  zymotic  diseases,  and  fever  especially,  are  more  prevalent  and 
more  fiital  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  population.  Equally  erro- 
neoiia  proves  to  be  the  opinion  "  that  fever  is  especially  a  disease  of 
mature  life.*"  Of  10,995  deaths  that  occurred  "during  the  Septennial 
period  in  twenty  of  the  districts  comprised  in  that  investigation,  with 

it  AS  '*  no  donbt  trne  that  ^pboid  Sever  i»  ooeaaioiisUjr  eommimleated  bj  oontagion" 
(Hepoii.  p.  8) ;  and  Dr.  itfiaad,  in  his  pamphlet  on  Fever  in  Agfteultaral  Diitriets,  eon* 
idden  the  faot  proved. 
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a  population  of  1,297,832,  the  deatbs  of  persons  under  twenty- 
amounted  to  4700.**  Although  fever  will  doubtless  spread  more 
widely  amid  a  crowded  population,  and  find  more  force  for  its  origin, 
it  does  not  require  large  aggregations  of  impurity  fot  its  development ; 
a  neglected  sewer,  ash-pit,  or  cesspool,  an  unsound  soil-pipe,*  it  matters 
not  whether  in  town  or  country,  may  be  all  that  is  required.  The 
fitrm-house  or  labourer's  cottage,  nay,  the  mansion  of  the  squire,  though 
situated  in  the  most  healthy  district,  if  putrefying  animal  and  vegetable 
refuse  is  peimitted  to  taint  its  immediate  atmosphere,  is  as  liable  to  be 
invaded  by  fever  as  the  town  dwelling  in  the  close  alley.  The  taint 
of  the  atmosphere  in  the  vicinity  of  fermenting  and  decaying  matter 
proceeds  chiefly  from  the  gases,  but  partly  also  from  organic  matter 
''  in  a  state  of  active  decomposition.  Dr.  Letheby  tells  us  that  he 
cannot  speak  with  certainty  "  as  to  the  properties  and  effects  of  the 
organic  vapour  which  is  contained  in  sewer  gases,*'  but  both  he  and 
Dr.  Herbert  Barkert  most  thoroughly  demonstrate,  not  only  how  cer- 
tainly sewage  gas  affects  both  health  and  life,  but  how  small  a  pro- 
portion of  the  gases  are  capable  of  extinguishing  life,  or  of  giving  rise 
to  the  phenomena  of  febrile  disease  according  to  the  intensity  and 
period  of  their  administration.  The  demonstrations  of  Dr.  Barker 
are  chiefly  in  the  way  of  experiment.  Exposure,  by  means  of  a 
suitable  and  ingenious  contrivance,  to  the  gas  of  a  large  cesspool, 
proved  fatal  to  a  mouse,  and  produced  in  larger  animals,  such  as  dogs, 
a  series  of  symptoms  analogous  to  those  of  febrile  diseasa  Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia,  the  principal  and 
most  deleteiious  components  of  sewage  gas,  were  experimented  with 
separately.  Of  the  first,  less  than  two  per  cent,  in  the  air  killed  a 
puppy  in  two  minutes  and  a  half,  and  so  small  a  proportion  as  0'428 
killed  a  second  within  the  hour.  A  dog  exposed  to  an  atmosphere 
containing  0*206  per  cent,  of  the  gas  died  in  nine  hours  and  a  hali^ 
but  another,  in  the  same  description  of  atmosphere,  suffered  at  first, 
but  soon  recovered  ;  others  were  more  violently  affected  in  a  less  con- 
taminated air.  Ammonia  and  its  salts  produce  "  what  may  be  un- 
hesitatingly considered  typhoid  symptoms,":^  ^^^  prostration  and 
diarrhoea  followed  the  inhsJation  of  carbonic  acid  in  small  proportions. 
In  short,  as  Dr.  Barker  concludes  : — 

"  The  symptoms  which  have  thus  been  noticed  as  resulting  from  the  inhala- 
tion of  sulphuretted  hydroeen,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  carbonic  acid,  are 
sufficieut  to  account  for  the  effects  arising  from  cesspool  effluvia^  without 
seeking  for  any  farther  product  from  such  emanations."  (p.  19.) 

The  most  important  result  of  these  experiments  is  the  demonstration 
of  the  minute  quantity  of  the  deleterious  gas  which  is  sufiicicnt  to 
produce  disease,  a  &ct,  moreover,  evinced  practically  by  the  researches 
of  Dr.  Letheby.  §  In  the  cutting  of  the  Thames  Tunnel  the  men 
"  suffered  severely"  from  the  gas,  "  although  the  proportion  of  it  in 

•  See  a  oaBe  quoted  by  Dr.  Letheby,  Sewage  and  Sewer  Gases,  p.  61* 

t  The  Influence  of  Sewer  Emanations. 

X  Essay  on  the  Coagulation  of  the  Blood,  by  B.  R.  Biehardsoo,  M.D.,  p.  84S. 

\  Sewage  and  Sewer  Gases,  p.  88. 
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the  air  was  hardly  to  be  discovered  by  lead  paper,  and  could  not 
therefore  have  exceeded  one  part  in  100,000."  (p.  33.)  Emaciation, 
low  fever,  and  death  were  the  results  in  several  cases. 

"  Another  remarkable  instance  of  the  same  kind  of  poisoning  occurred  last 
summer  at  Clayton  Moor,  near  Whitehaven,  where  there  is  a  row  of  small 
-cottages  built  on  the  refuse  sla^  of  some  neighbouring  iron-furnaces.  The 
houses  are  occupied  bv  the  workmen  and  their  families,  who  for  some  time 
had  been  annoyed  by  a  Sad  odour,  which  pervaded  the  lower  rooms.  Suddenly, 
however,  in  the  month  of  June  of  last  year,  the  smell  became  unusually  offensive ; 
and  in  the  course  of  two  days  thirty  of  the  inhabitants  were  made  seriously  ill 
by  it.  The  attack  was  remarkably  sudden,  as  if  a  poison  had  been  at  work. 
In  one  of  the  houses  there  was  a  family  of  seven  persons,  consistinc^  of  the 
husband  and  wife,  and  five  children.  They  retired  to  rest  in  their  usual 
health,  but  in  the  morning  two  of  them  were  dead,  and  the  others  were  in  a 
state  of  profound  insensioility.  Before  the  day  was  over  another  of  them 
died,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  a  fourth.  In  a  second  case,  a  strong,  healthy 
man  came  home  tem  his  ni£^ht-work  and  went  to  bed ;  but  an  hour  had  hardly 
elapsed,  when  he  also  was  found  dead.  And  in  a  sixth  instance,  a  child  was 
taken  ill  in  the  morning  and  was  a  corpse  at  night.  An  inquiry  was  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  and  Dr.  Taylor  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  generated  hj  the  action 
of  water  on  the  refuse  slag  upon  which  the  nouses  were  built.  If  so,  it  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  noisonous  action  of  thb  gas ;  for  those  who  exa- 
mined the  air  of  the  rooms  ueclare  that  the  test  of  lead  paper  failed  to  show 
the  presence  of  the  poison,  except  in  mere  traces— that  is,  m  quantities  which 
could  not  have  been  greater  than  one  nart  in  100,000  of  air,  for  such  a  propor- 
tion would  have  been  easily  recognisea  if  it  had  been  present."  * 

Clear  as  may  be  the  connexion  between  impurity  and  zymotic  disease, 
small  as  may  be  the  amount  of  impurity  requisite  to  work  the  mis- 
chief^ the  question  yet  remains  to  be  solved,  why  the  outbreaks  of 
disease  are  only  occasional  in  most  instances,  oflen  few  and  far  be- 
tween, but  yet  the  pollutions  are  constant  1  As  Dr.  Acland  says  of 
Horwood,t  "  there  are  doubtless  many  sanitary  errors,  but  scarce  any 
that  may  not  be  found  in  hundreds  of  other  rural  parishes."  The 
same  might  be  said  of  a  village  which,  under  our  observation,  has 
sufiered  from  a  severe  visitation  of  typhoid  fever  during  the  last  two 
months — a  village,  moreover,  in  which  fever  cannot  be  remembered  to 
have  occurred  before,  and  in  which  the  sanitary  conditions,  or  perhaps 
deficienciesy  have  been  the  same  throughout.  The  materies  morbi,  the 
miasma  of  fever,  if  such  exists,  has  as  yet  eluded  the  test  of  the 
chemist,  and  the  micrcscope  of  the  physician ;  but  whether  it  be  dis- 
coveiuble  or  not,  of  this  we  may  be  certain,  that  it  cannot  act,  perhaps 
cannot  be  developed,  in  the  absence  of  impurity.  This  is  our  fact — a 
fact  so  important,  so  simple,  so  well  ascertained,  that  we  can  only 
marvel  how  little  has  yet  been  its  practical  application.  Death-rates 
may  show  where  that  application  is  needed  most ;  they  cannot  show 
more  plainly  than  we  know  it,  the  necessity  for  its  immediate  and 
universal  application  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Britain. 

It  has  usually  been  thought,  not  only  popularly,  but  medically,  that 
croup  is  more  prevalent  and  fatal  "  in  damp  places,  by  the  sides  of 

•  Sewage  and  Sewer  Gaaes,  p.  35.  t  Fever  in  Agricultural  Disirioto. 
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nve&s  and  nuabea,  ikaa  ia  drier  and  more  elevated  sitoatioDS.''  The 
tables  ia  Dr.  Greenliow'8  work  dispioTe  the  idea.  The  Eastern  aad 
South-eastern  couaties,  with  their  fios  and  abundant  moisture,  haTa 
a  lower  death-rate  from  croup  than  Monmouthshire  and  Wales,  the 
North-weflteniy  or  the  West-midland  counties.  Caml»ridgeBhire,  Lin* 
oohdshire,  and  Durham,  sufier  lees  than  8taffi>rdahire»  Cheshire,  and 
Lancashire.  It  must,  howeirer,  be  remembered,  when  eonsidering  the 
mortality  from  croup,  especially  in  connexion  with  such  districts  as 
those  last  named,  that  probably  many  cases  of  spasmodic  croup  are 
recorded  under  the  present  head,  and  that  we  have  then  one  of  the 
nervous  dinesnen  of  childr^i  in  which  ^  the  chief  mannjkcturing  towns 
sustain  the  highest  mortality,  and  the  more  purely  agricultural  counties 
the  lowest."  (p.  115»)  The  tables  confirm  the  genaeally  received 
opinion  that  males  suffer  more  from  croup  than  females. 

Influenia^  which  is  included  by  Dr.  Greenhow  in  the  same  diyisiott 
as  croup,  is  not  remarkable  for  a  high  death-rate ;  bat  where  the 
death-loss  from  the  epidemic  is  heaviest,  there  do  we  jSnd  the  most 
unhealthy  condiiaons  of  a  town  or  district,  people  debilitated  from  any 
other  cause  most  readily  succumbing  to  the  attack  of  a  dJooaoe  not 
oharactexised  by  any  necessary  fiitatity.  In  this  we  have  an  umqu0> 
eJLample.  A  purely  epidemic  malady,  mild  in  character,  afieets  the 
whole  community,  but  only  severely  and  fatally  where  the  causes  and 
fosterers  of  zymotic  diseases  generflJly  exist  in  strength. 

A  singular  &ct  with  regard  to  scrofula  becomes  apparent  from 
the  investigations.  "  It  is  found  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  more  fatal  in 
healthy  than  in  unheidthy  districts.**  .  .  .  '^The  agricultural  counties 
of  Cambridge  and  Buckingham  sustain  a  higher  proportionate  mor- 
tality Bx>m  scroftda  than  the  counties  of  Lancashire,  Staflbrdshire,  and 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.**  ("Papers,"  p.  111.)  Why  this  should  be, 
scarcely  appears.  It  may  be,  as  Dr.  Greenhow  suggests,  that  deaths 
from  scrofula  take  place  in  early  life,  while  children  are  yet  under 
their  parents'  roof,  and  before  the  age  when  they  depart  to  the  crowded 
industrial  districts;  we  would,  howeyer,  suggest  two  causes  which 
may  account  still  more  readily  for  the  apparent  anomaly.  Some  of 
the  diseases  of  childhood,  such  as  tabes,  hydrocephalus^  and  some  forms 
of  convulsion,  are  of  undoubted  scrofulous  origin,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  scrofulous  children  die,  and  are  registered  as  dying,  of 
these  diseases  in  crowded  situations,  who  in  more  healthy  districts 
would  have  survived  till  a  later  period,  and  succumbed  to  their  scrofu- 
lous taint  in  another  form,  their  deaths  being  registered  under  the 
head  of  scrofula.  A  second  cause  we  would  suggest,  is  the  intermar- 
riage which  frequently  takes  place  in  country  places,  where  the  same 
name  occurring  over  and  over  again  among  the  present  inhabitants, 
can  be  traced  back  perhaps  for  centuries. 

The  mortality  caused  in  childhood  by  disease  of  the  nei*vons  system, 
forms  one  of  the  most  important  heads  of  the  present  inquiry,  ap- 
proaching in  this  respect  pulmonary  disease  and  alvine  flux.  There 
may  be  some  doubt,  however,  whether  convulsions;  hydrocephalus, 
and  teething,  the  division  of  the  subject  adopted,  is  likely  to  lead  to 
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pexfeciljr  somd  oondiwiQns,  ooDBideriog  how  loosely  oertiBcates  of 
dfiaUk  areoAea  iSlled  op.  A  large  pTopoiiion  of  deaths  from  hydro* 
eephaliia  i»d  teething  aro  aooompaDied  with  conTulsions^  and  ofben, 
probably,  the  deaUi  return  is  made  in  accordance  with  the  most  promi* 
asnt  ayai^tom»  thus  leaving  a  large  margin  for  indefinite  conclusions. 

The  anomalies  exhibited  by  the  deat^rates  of  the  nervoos  diseases 
of  chiidroi  are  nnmeroos,  and  Dr.  Greenhow  tells  ns  that  "the 
mortoary  statistics  of  the  infantine  popnlatitti''  seem  marked  by  an 
abeenoe  of  any  touform  relation  '<  between  the  proportion  of  deaths 
from  all  canseaand  firam  particolar  diseases.**  (p.  118.) 

Maks  die  in  a  much  larger  proportion  than  females  from  these 
dJeeases^  bvt  why  we  oannot  tell.  The  male  rate  for  England  being 
eonakkved  as  100^  the  female  is  but  75  ;  in  some  pla^  such  as 
Nottingham,  Leicester^  Derby,  filing  as  low  as  67  or  68,  in  others, 
such  as  NeweastlemponrTyne,  approximating  the  100  as  nearly  as  91. 
Oamarvon,  which  hais  almost  acquired  notoriety  from  the  circumstance, 
has  greatly  thelargeet  death-rate  from  nervous  disease  in  children,  and 
yet  it  i»  by  no  means  an  nnhealthy  phice,  being  very  far  in  advance  of 
such  a  plaice  as  liiserpool  in  general  sdiiibrity ;  as  much  indeed  as  in 
^e  proportion  of  two  to  one  in  the  value  of  young  life  generally,  and 
'^jpet  for  every  hundred  of  the  males  of  Liverpool  that  die  from  these 
ehildrefi^s  disoaaeq^  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  perish  in  Caraar> 
von"  (p.  1 17).  This  £ict^  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  is  at  pi*esent  in- 
eacplioable.  Aft  a  general  role,  however,  '<the  mortality  is  lowest 
wmiofog  the  thinly  seattered  population  of  rural  districts,  highest  in  the 
hrge  towns'*  (p.  116) ;  highest  of  all  where  female  labour  is  most  in 
lequeat,  and.  espedaUy,  as  in  &ctories»  away  from  their  own  homes. 
In  other  words>  the  young  children  die  off  most  rapidly  where,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  the  lives  of  the  mothers  are  shortened  by  their  in- 
duatriai  employments,  where  the  temptation,  if  not  often  the  necessity, 
eousts  for  early  weaning;  where  infants  are  left  in  the  hands  of 
strangers;  where  irregular  and  improper  feeding  causes  fretfiilness  and 
disquiet;  and  where,  last  not  least,  drugging,  chiefly  with  opiates,  given 
to  subdue  the  efiects  of  the  mismanagement,  completes  the  catalogue  of 
evils  by  which  the  in&nt  constitution  is  irretrievably  ruined,  and 
those  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  developed  which  form  so  large  an 
item  in  the  death-rate  of  the  country. 

Taking  a  retrospective  view  of  our  subject,  as  we  find  it  brought 
out  in  the  researches  and  reports  we  have  passed  in  review,  the  resiUts 
seem  to  arrange  themselves  under  the  following  heads  : — 

The  confirmation  of  &cts  which  have  either  been  tolerably  well 
established  already,  or  which,  though  received,  have  been  so  on 
indefinite  or  insufficient  grounds,  or  which,  if  not  entirely  new,  are 
nearly  so ; — 

The  reversal  of  fiiets  which  have  hitherto  been  accepted  as  esta- 
blished ;— 

The  eduction  of  anomalous  facts  which  are  perfectly  inexplicable  in 
the  present  state  of  our  sanitary  knowledge. 

Of  the  first  of  these,  we  would  cite  the  excess  of  the  female  death- 
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rate  from  pulmonary  disease  where  much  in-door  female  industry  is 
required ;  the  greater  liability  to  cholera,  diarrhoea,  and  fever  where 
impure  water  is  drunk,  and  especially  the  valuable  fiict  connected  with 
the  surface  wells  of  London.  The  difference  in  the  female  pulmonary 
death-loss  traceable  apparently  to  work  at  home  and  work  in  the 
&ctory,  the  probable  connexion  of  pauperism  with  high  death-rates, 
both  pulmonary  and  zymotic,  and  the  important  results  of  the  experi- 
ments of  Dra.  Barker  and  Letheby. 

Under  the  second  of  these  heads,  we  would  call  to  mind  the  Paper 
of  Mr.  Nelson  respecting  the  causes  of  pulmonary  disease  in  the  army, 
the  disproof  of  fever  being  either,  in  large  proportion,  a  disease  of 
mature  life,  or  of  very  crowded  localities,  as  compared  witii  others ;  and 
the  fact  that  croup  is  not  fpund  to  have  the  highest  death-rate  in  damp 
and  cold  situations.  Moreover,  that  consumption  is  more  fatal  in  the 
comparatively  mild  climate  of  the  southern  English  counties,  than  in 
the  northern. 

Lastly,  as  regards  anomalies,  we  have  them  abundantly  enough. 
Cambridgeshire  has  a  high  pulmonary  death-rate  without  palpable 
reason*  Stoke  and  Walstanton  show  no  cause  for  giving  dif^rent 
mortalities  from  lung  disease,  nor  can  we  tell  why  the  Welsh  coal- 
mining districts  should  differ  in  this  respect  from  their  English  neigh- 
bours. Birmingham,  Nottingham,  and  Leicester,  if  liable  to  diarrhoeal 
outbreaks,  have  an  exemption  from  cholera,  apparently  from  no  merit 
of  their  own ;  and  when  we  come  to  the  differences  in  the  male  and  female, 
death-rate  from  the  nervous  diseases  of  children,  as  well  as  the  differences 
in  the  general  death-rate  itself,  we  are  completely  at  fault;  neither  is 
our  perplexity  lightened  by  finding  that  scrofula  is  a  more  fatal  disease 
in  the  generally  healthy  than  in  the  unhealthy  districts. 

To  these  anomalies  we  may  add  another  not  yet  alluded  to,  the  fact 
that  the  '^  waterguard "  and  the  waterside  officers  of  Her  Majesty's 
Customs,  although  exposed  to  much  vicissitude  of  weather,  and  to  the 
constant  influence  of  lluinves  emanations,  do  not  suffer  from  a  high 
rate  of  mortality.* 

Perhaps  sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  that  although  many  and 
valuable  are  the  facts  which  we  have  acquired,  especially  were  they 
practically  used,  we  are  as  yet  but  on  the  threshold  of  the  science  of 
hygiene,  and  that,  as  Dr.  Greenhow  remarks,  "  the  entire  subject  is 
barely  opened  by  the  present  inquiry." 

In  addition  to  investigations  respecting  crowding,  occupation,  drainage, 
d^c,  climate,  domestic  habits,  the  structure  of  the  houses,  the  food, 
the  topography  and  geology  of  the  districts,  must  be  examined,  as  well  as 
every  circumstance  which  can  affect  health,  before  we  shall  be  in  a 
position  to  ascertain  correctly  the  causes  and  the  practical  bearings  of 
the  death-rates  of  England. 

Such  minute  and  local  investigations  are  evidently  beyond  the  power 

of  one  man,  and  the  necessity  is  at  once  apparent  that  local  "  medical 

officers  of  health  "  should  be  appointed  throughout  the  entire  kingdom, 

from  whose  reports,  rendered  in  a  systematic,  and  above  all  in  an  indepen- 

*  Second  Report  on  the  Coatoms,  by  J.  O.  McWillUm,  H.D. 
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deni/ormj  dedactions  might  be  drawn,  not  simpfy  of  the  broad  featares 
oi  tl^  sanitary  qaestion,  bat  of  the  yaried  local  drcnmstancea  which  not 
oiily  occasion  preventable  mortality,  bat  which  tend  to  impair  health 
and  constitation.  Till  this  is  done,  there  will  be  no  veal  sanitary 
science.  Individnal  labours  may  bring  oat  new  fiicts,  and  confirm  old 
ones,  bat  tbey  will  want  much  of  that  minuteness  wldch  would  make 
them  traly  yaluable  in  practical  application. 


Review  II. 

1.  A  Manual  of  Obstetrics,  TheoreHoai  and  Practical.     By  W.  TvLsa 

Smith,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  I^ysidani 
Accoucheur  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  at,  St.  Mary's  HoepitaL 
Land(m,  1858.     pp.  628. 

2.  Lehrbnch  der  Geburtshiil/e.    Yon  Dr.  Otto  Spibgelbebo,  Frivat- 

docenten  an  der  Universitat  zu  €K>ttiDgen. — Lahr,  1858.     pp.  372. 

Manual  of  Midwifery,    By  Dr.  Otto  Spieoblbebg. 

3.  lUustraHans  qf  DiffieuU  PctrturiHan.    By  Johk  Hxll  Davbs,  M.D., 

Ac.  &c.— London,  1858.     pp.  284. 

Some  one  has  called  this  the  "  Age  of  Manuals,"  and  there  is  so  much 
trnth  in  it,  that  we  have  manuals,  and  good  ones  tco,  upon  almost  every 
subject.  But  in  the  contemptuous  sense  in  which  the  term  was  ap« 
plied  we  cannot  agree,  for  the  manuals  of  the  p'.iesent  day  are  in  fact 
treatises  of  considerable  length,  retaining  only  the  name  of  the  former 
brief  abstracts  to  which  it  was  applied.  Look,  for  instance,  at  tbe 
series  published  by  Mr.  Churchill .  they  are  certainly  small  in  buU^ 
but  that  is  the  result  of  small,  close  print,  and  thin  paper  :  any  one 
of  them,  if  printed  in  the  old  manner,  would  make  a  respectable 
octavo  volume.  But  the  most  marked  difference  between  them  and 
their  predecessors  of  the  same  name  is,  that  they  are  the  productions 
of  the  ablest  men  in  the  different  departments  of  the  profession. 
Almost  every  section  has  its  volume,  and  their  sale  is  the  best  proof 
of  their  popularity  with  the  profession.  Hithertc,  midwifery  has 
been  the  solitary  exception,  but  at  length  this  want  is  worthily  sup- 
plied. 

In  Germany,  more  than  one  series  of  manuals,  we  beUeve,  is  in  the 
course  of  publication.  Dr.  Spiegelberg*8  volume  is  one  of  a  series 
publishing  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Schauenburg,  and  if  the  other 
volumes  are  of  as  high  a  character  as  the  present,  the  students  of 
Germany  will  have  little  cause  of  complaint. 

As  most  of  our  readers  are  probably  acquainted  with  Dr.  Tyler 
Smith's  former  work  *  On  Parturition,*  in  which  he  so  successfully  ap- 
plied Dr.  Marshall  Hall's  discoveries  to  the  elucidation  of  the  physio- 
logical problem  of  pregnancy  and  parturition,  they  will  no  doubt  be 
prepared  to  welcome  another  work  from  the  same  pen.  Nor  will  this 
feeliog  be  lessened  by  the  practical  character  of  his  recent  volume  '  On 
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Leaoonhoda.'  He  has  shown  that  he  poawflBca  not  only  reuBoning 
powers  of  a  high  order,  but  aoate  and  aoearate  obeervatien  of  &ct8. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  ooune  of  ledtoras  delivaied  by  Dr, 
Tyler  Smith  appeared  iu  print  in  the  ^  Lftneet*  for  1856,  and  ao 
&vaurably  were  they  reoetved^  that  Mr.  Ohardbill  applied  to  the  author 
to  recast  them  for  one  of  his  matiaals,  in  which  popular  form  they  are 
now  presented  to  the  profession. 

We  are  inclined  to  begin  our  notice  by  finding  a  little  fault,  if  Dr. 
Tyler  Smith  will  excuse  us.  No  doubt  classification  and  division  may 
be  carried  too  far,  but  a  certain  amount  is  a  great  assistance  to  the 
student,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  studied  avoidance  of  such 
helps  on  the  part  of  the  author  is  a  defect.  To  those  who  look  closely, 
there  is  certainly  an  undercurrent  of  oonnexion,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
between  the  different  subjects,  but  superficially  this  does  not  a^qpear. 
Of  course  we  have  the  two  great  divisions  of  anatomy  and  physiology, 
and  practical  obstetrics.  The  execution  of  the  first  part  is  very  good, 
perhaps  clearer  and  more  correct  than  in  any  of  the  ordinary  works  on 
the  subject.  The  second  part  is  good  also,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
superior,  perhaps  hardly  equal,  to  some  of  the  other  manuals.  In 
order  to  give  the  reader  a  Mrd'e-eye  view  of  the  ground  occupied,  we 
shall  quote  the  titles  of  the  sueeessive  chapters.  FirUt,  we  have  the 
subject  of  generation  treated  sufficiently  fully,  followed  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  oigans  of  geoeration,  ovulation,  menstruation,  coacepti<»^ 
and  the  development  of  the  ovum  and  its  t^^pendages,  the  signs  of 
.pregnancy,  disorders  of  pregnancy,  the  causes  and  treatment  of  abor- 
tion, molar  pregnancy,  super-fcetatioii,  extra-uterine  gestaticm,  the  nerviy 
jnotor  functions  of  the  uterus,  the  foetus  in  utero,  and  the  duration  of 
pregnancy.  We  next  come  to  the  obstetrical  portion  of  the  volume^ 
strictly  so  called,  although  no  classification  is  made  by  the  author 
beyond  the  separation  into  chapters.  Here  we  find  chapters  on  the 
pelvis,  the  anatomy  of  the  fsetal  head,  the  mechanism  of  labour,  the 
stages  of  labour,  the  management  of  natural  labour,  and  of  the  puer- 
peral state,  fiftce  presentations,  pelvic  presentations,  transverse  presen- 
tations, funis  presentations,  placenta  presentations,  deformities  of  the 
pelvis,  obstruii;ed  labour,  difficult  lalxKir,  tardy  and  precipitate  labour, 
poBt-pai*tum  hsemorrhage,  rupture  of  the  uterus,  puerperal  mania^ 
puerperal  convulsions,  puerperal  fever,  phl^masia  dolens,  and  lastly, 
the  various  obstetrical  operations,  induction  of  premature  labour, 
version,  the  forceps,  embryotomy,  the  cassarian  section,  and  a  diapter 
'On  chloroform. 

This  enumeration  will  sufficiently  prove  the  want  of  an  adequate 
classification,  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  enable  the  reader  to  esti- 
mate the  wide  range  of  subjects  included  in  the  work. 

As  the  volume  is  merely  an  improved  reprint  of  Dr.  Tyler  Smith*s 
lectures,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  upon  an  elaborate 
analysis  of  the  volume,  but  shall  content  ourselves  with  culling  an 
extract  here  and  there  which  may  appear  to  us  interesting,  original, 
or  practically  important 

On  the  sul]ject  of  the  "  behai^our'*  of  the  uterine  mnoous  membraoe 
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dnaiig  ttiedgtmation,  the  aathor  has  cvried  still  further  the  views  of 
those  who  regard  that  membrane  as  exorementitioiis  under  certain 
drcoinstanoes.  After  describing  accurately  and  earefolly  the  pheno- 
mena of  menstruation,  the  character  and  quantity  of  the  djjscharge,  and 
-the  condition  of  the  ovaries  and  uterus  he  observes : — 

"It  appours  to  me  in  acoordance  with  what  I  have  observed  on  uteri  ex- 
amined daring  a  menstrual  period,  the  facts  connected  with  membranous  dys- 
menorrhcEa,  and  the  detachment  of  the  decidua  in  abortion  and  parturition,  to 
suppose  that  the  mucous  membrane  is  in  great  part  or  entirely  broken  up,  and 
Its  debris  dischari^d  during  each  menstruation.  The  blood  is  probably  exuded 
during  the  breaking  up  of  the  mucous  structure,  and  the  duration  of  the  men- 
fltaruaf  period  represents  the  time  occupied  in  the  periodical  decadence  and 
renewal  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  body  of  the  uterus.  The  new  mem- 
brane becomes  converted  into  decidua  in  the  impregnated  female."  .... 
"According  to  the  view  I  have  stated,  a  new  mucous  membrane  is  formed  as 
a  part  of  the  process  of  preparation  for  the  reception  of  a  fceoundated  ovum ; 
not  that  the  aptitude  for  the  reception  and  implantation  of  the  ovum  belongs 
only  to  the  newly-formed  mucous  membrane,  tiiough  it  is  probably  greater  at 
this  time  than  at  others.  The  mucous  membrane  may  become  tlic  seat  of  the 
change  consequent  upon  impregnation  just  before  a  menstrual  period,  and  in 
cases  where  menstruation  is  suspended.  According  to  the  view  now  stated, 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  becomes  excrementitious  every  month,  ana 
is  discharged  from  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  in  a  state  of  disintegration.  The 
uterus  appears  to  gain  a  new  mucous  membrane  by  a  process  similar  to  the 
reproduction  of  lost  parts."  (p.  62.) 

This  is  ingenious,  no  doubt,  but  we  think  the  fistcts  hitherto  observed 
are  hx  from  sufficient  to  establish  it  Nor  is  it  at  present  reconcileable 
with  known  fiicts,  for  if  the  exfoliation  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
regular  monthly  process,  and  neoessaiy  for  the  veceptioa  of  the  ovnm, 
what  pixx>f  have  we  that  it  occurs  in  those  cases  when  conception  takes 
place  before  a  menstrual  epoch,  or  how  explain  the  occurrence  of  im* 
pvegnation  during  the  menstrual  flow,  as  in  the  cases  related  by  Kaci- 
bonki  %  In  truth,  the  condition  and  changes  of  the  interior  of  the 
Items  daring  menstruation,  gestation,  and  after  parturition,  require 
more  careful  and  detailed  observation. 

The  chapters  on  conception,  and  the  development  of  the  o^mm  and 
its  appendages,  are  clearly  and  carefully  written,  but  without  any 
original  observations.  The  different  signs  of  pregnancy  are  detailed 
in  a  condensed  and  able  manner.  The  description  of  the  sounds  of 
the  foetal  heart  is  somewhat  imperfect :  nothing  is  said  of  the  peculiar 
rhythm  which  differs  so  much  from  the  healthy  adult  heart,  but  which 
is  oooMnonaUy  siranlated  in  typhus  fever. 

The  Taris((iein  in  the  actions  of  the  kidneys  is  very  well  told,  and 
the  treatment  of  albuminuria  very  sound.  A  variety  of  the  renal 
secretion  is  noticed  by  Br.  Tyler  Smith,  as  he  believes,  for  the  first 
time,  and  we  shall  quote  his  own  words  : — 

*'  I  am  not  aware  that  the  matter  has  been  observed  by  obstetrical  authors, 
hot  in  aone  pregnant  women,  the  nrine,  without  being  albominous,  contains 
habitofllly  a  uune  quantity  of  triple  phosphates,  is  of  a  high  specific  gravity, 
•and  has  an  alkume  reaction  during  the  greater  part  of  pregnancy.  The  nervous 
4ttd  vaaeahy:  endUiism  attendant  upoa,  or  produced  by,  the  state  of  pregnsnoy. 
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is  followed  by  ibe  same  results  as  otber  and  more  marked  causes  of  exbansiioiL 
I  have  known  this  pbosphatic  diathesis  to  exist  in  cases  in  which  fatty  degene* 
ration  of  the  placenta  has  occurred  in  saccessive  pregnancies."  ....  "The. 
treatment  in  sach  cases  should  be  that  employed  in  the  phosnhatic  diathesis- 
occurring  under  other  circumstances  than  pregnancy,  namely,  the  mineral 
acids,  opiates,  rest,  and  a  nutritious  rc^men.  Such  patienta  also  require, 
either  anring  or  after  the  completion  ofpreffnancy,  preparations  of  steel,  as 
a  marked  degree  of  anemia  is  produced  by  the  persistence  of  the  disorder.'* 
(p.  121.) 

When  treating  of  retroversion  of  the  impregnated  uterus,  under  tb» 
head  of  disorders  of  pregnancy.  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  mentions  M.  Gariers 
proposal  to  introduce  his  india-rubber  pessary,  and  then  inflate  it  aa 
a  means  of  raising  the  fundus  uteri,  but  he  adds,  that  he  is  not  awaie 
of  its  having  been  tried.  We  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  its  value 
recently,  and  we  are  happy  to  say  that  it  succeeded  perfectly,  and  in  a 
few  minutes,  without  the  least  pain ;  but  then  it  is  only  fiur  to  state 
that  the  patient  was  only  about  three  months  pregnant,  the  uterus 
by  no  means  tightly  filling  the  pelvis.  The  idea  of  thus  replacing  the 
uterus,  however,  is  due  to  Dr.  Halpin,  of  Cavan,  who  many  years  ago 
reported  a  case  thus  treated  successfully  to  the  Dublin  Obst«tri^ 
ScKsiety. 

The  chapter  on  abortion  and  its  treatment  is  very  good  as  &r 
as  it  goes,  but  scanty  information  is  given  upon  one  or  two  points 
which  are  most  puzzling  to  beginners,  and  even  sometimes  to  those  of 
riper  age.  Suppose  an  abortion  of  two  or  three  months,  the  foetus 
being  expelled,  but  the  shell  of  the  ovum  retained.  We  are  to  restraiir 
haemorrhage  of  course,  and  to  procure  the  expulsion  of  the  retained  por- 
tion by  ergot,  Ac.,  if  we  can.  But  suppose  we  fiiil,  and  that  we  can 
neither  expel  nor  extract  it,  what  is  to  be  done  1  Dr.  Tyler  Smith 
has  not  provided  for  such  cases,  and  yet  they  are  very  common. 

The  cause  of  the  ordinary  position  of  the  fostus  in  utero,  «.«.,  with 
its  head  downwards,  whether  it  be  the  result  of  gravitation  or  instinc- 
tive and  voluntary  motions  or  reflex  movements,  is  yet  a  subject  of 
controversy.  Probably  no  one  of  these  theories  affords  an  adequate- 
explanation,  and  this  seems  to  be  Dr.  Tyler  Smith's  opinion.  His 
own  views  are  thus  given  : — 

"  In  the  early  deyelopment  of  the  embryo  the  limbs  are  deficient  in  muscular 
power,  and  do  not  assume  any  definite  form.  The  nervous  system  has  hardly 
commenced  its  control  over  the,  as  yet,  feeble  muscles.  The  quantity  of  liquor 
amnii  is  veiy  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  uterus,  and  the  uterus  is 
circular  rather  than  ovoid  in  shape.  We  have  to  consider  these  elements  as 
slowly  altering  from  day  to  day  in  an  almost  inappreciable  manner,  during  the 
middle  and  later  months  of  pregnancy,  and  while  the  foetus  is  gradually  taking- 
up  its  ultimate  position.  The  Umbs  of  the  foetus  enlarge,  becoming  subject 
to  the  vis  nervosa,  and  under  the  influence  of  tone;  the  arms  and  kgs,  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  become  contracted  so  as  to  form  the  foetal  ovoid.  During 
this  time,  the  relative  quantity  of  the  liquor  amnii  diminishes,  so  that  at  the 
full  time  the  liquor  amnii  scarcely  does  more  than  fill  up  the  interstices  left 
between  the  foetus  and  the  uterus.  Synchronously  with  these  events,  the- 
uterus  itself,  by  the  development  of  the  cervix,  changes  from  the  circular  to* 
the  pyriform  or  ovoid  shape.    With  tins  change  of  shape  the  uterus  acquires- 
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more  power  of  mnscular  contraction,  and  becomes  the  subject  of  reflex  and 
peristaltic  actions.  The  contractions  of  the  utenis  necessarily  exert  a  moulding 
or  adaptive  influence  upon  the  foetus,  ])oised  lightly  as  it  is  in  the  liquor 
amnii,  and  moved  within  the  limits  of  its  prison  by  the  slightest  impetus. 
These  causes  are  aided  by  the  reflex  movements  of  the  foetus  itself.  Under 
im'faiioD,  the  limbs  of  the  foetus  strike  out,  but  only  to  return  it  more  closely 
to  the  ovoid  shapc^  and  to  accommodate  it  as  accurately  and  easily  as  possible 
to  the  uterine  cavitj.  All  these  influences,  combined  with  the  effects  of  jpra- 
vitation  and  of  the  mclined  planes  upon  which  the  foetus  rests  in  the  upright 
and  recumbent  positions  of  the  mother,  arrange  and  preserve  the  foetus  m  the 
normal  position  with  the  head  at  the  os  uterL  No  single  power,  however, 
gives  its  attitude  or  position  to  the  foetus,  and  it  is  difficult,  amidst  such  a 
number  of  adaptations,  all  contributing  to  the  same  end,  to  single  out  the  most  ' 
important.  If  we  give  the  predominance  to  any  single  one  of  them,  I  think 
the  spinal  principle  of  Tone  must  be  considered  as  the  most  influential,  and  it  is 
to  the  absence  of  this,  more  than  of  anv  quality  that  we  must  attribute  the 
irregular  presentations  of  dead  children.'^  (p.  21/.) 

Passing  on  to  the  consideration  of  labour,  we  find  that  Dr.  Tyler 
Smith  divides  it  practically  into  a  preliminary  and  supplemental  stage, 
and  three  principal  ones — dilatation,  propulsion,  and  expulsion. 
There  is  no  great  harm  in  making  more  stages  than  usual,  provided 
the  limits  are  steadily  borne  in  mind  ;  at  the  same  time,  we  contend 
that  there  is  a  practical  advantage  in  marking  the  distinction  between 
what  has  been  generally  called  the  first  and  second  stage,  or  the  in- 
terval before  and  after  the  passage  of  the  head  through  the  os  uteri. 
The  entire  history  of  prolonged  labour  turns  upon  the  question  of  the 
stage  in  which  the  delay  occurs,  and  if  we  add  the  question  of  relative 
proportion  between  the  pelvis  and  that  which  has  to  be  transmitted 
through  it,  we  shall  include  all  the  problems  of  uncomplicated  mid- 
wifery. A  prolonged  first  stage  involves  no  danger  to  the  child,  and 
none  to  the  mother,  except  so  fiir  as  loss  of  sleep  may  produce  exhaus- 
tion, and  is  a  bad  preparation  for  a  possibly  long  second  stage. 
Whereas  the  second  stage  very  slightly  prolonged  beyond  its  normal 
duration  will  give  rise  to  constitutional  symptoms,  and  if  much  pro- 
longed, will  involve  both  mother  and  child  in  imminent  peril.  We 
strongly  recommend  the  study  of  the  chapters  on  the  management  of 
natural  labour  and  the  puerperal  state  to  the  junior  members  of  the 
profession. 

When  describing  the  mechanism  of  face  presentations,  Dr.  Tyler 
Smith  states  that  the  emergence  of  the  head  from  the  pelvis  with  the 
chin  on  the  perineum,  as  described  by  Smellie  and  Hamilton,  is  impos- 
sible without  assistance  ;  and  in  this  we  are  satisfied  that  he  is  right. 
He  also  very  properly  objects  to  the  different  modes  of  management 
which  have  been  laid  down,  and  truly  states  that  the  treatment  is 
veiy  simple : 

"  We  may  assist  the  chin  in  making  its  rotation  forwards  and  downwards  by 
introducing  the  fiuj^r  into  the  child's  mouth,,  making  traction  upon  the  lower 
jaw,  and  bringing  it  under  the  arch  of  the  pubis.  Meigs  lays  it  down  as  a  great 
rule  of  practice  in  face  cases,  that  the  chin  should  be  brought  towards  the  pubis 
as  the  /ace  emerges  from  the  pelris.  This  is  an  analogous  procedure  to  that 
of  bringing  the  occiput  down  m  vertex  cases,  either  directly,  by  the  fingera  ap- 
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plied  to  the  back  of  the  head,  or  indirectlv,  by  pressure  exerted  upon  the  fore- 
head. The  principle  is  the  same  in  both  casee-^viz.,  to  fayonr  the  birth  of 
that  part  which  tends  to  be  bom  first.  Should  the  head  fail  to  rotate  in  the 
pelvis,  the  forcem  will  genenlly  be  neoessair  or  the  head  must  be  dislodged, 
and  the  child  deuTered  by  taming."  (p.  335.} 

The  directions  for  deliveiy  in  breech  or  footling  cases  are  dear  and 
concise,  baaed  upon  a  due  appreciation  of  the  sonrce  of  danger  to  the 
child.  Pressure  upon  the  funis  is  to  be  watohed  and  guard^  against 
if  possible,  but  as  it  is  important  to  allow  the  body  of  the  diild  to  be 
expelled  slowly  for  the  more  perfect  dilatation  of  the  pasoagcs,  we  are 
unwilling  to  afford  aaaistanoe  if  it  can  be  avoided ;  but  after  the  arms 
are  expelled  and  the  head  is  in  tlie  cavity  of  the  pebris,  we  must  inter- 
fere, or  the  child  will  be  lost 

"  The  necessity  of  interference  being  dear,  there  is  no  gxeat  difficulty  in 
rendering  it.  A  finder  or  two  of  the  left  hand  should  be  introduced  into  the 
child's  mouth,  or  hua  one  on  each  superior  maiilla,  and  the  face  drawn  steadily 
down  towards  the  fourchette  of  the  perineum :  at  the  same  time,  £he  occiput 
should  be  pushed  up  by  a  fin^r  or  two  of  the  right-hand,  introduced  behmd 
the  pubis.  This  manmuTre  will  bring  the  shortest  <£ameter  of  the  fietal  head 
into  velation  with  the  antero-nosteiior  diameter  of  the  outlet  of  the  pdvis. 
The  head  will  emeige  now  with  the  aid  ofgentle  traction  towardB  the  knees  of 
the  mother,  and  the  birth  is  complete.  Whether  the  position  of  the  foetus  is  a 
dorso-anteriorone  or  anabdomino-«nterior,the  mana^ment  varies  hardly  at  all. 
The  occiput  rotates  forwards  from  its  posterior  position  just  as  in  tmrd  and 
fourth  vertex  cases ;  and  nature  will  generally  adant  the  head  to  the  pelvis 
much  better  than  the  accoucheur.  No  force  shoula  be  used  in  the  extraction 
of  the  head.  Above  all,  traction  should  never  be  exerted  upon  the  shoulders, 
as  very  slight  extension  of  the  neck  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  child.*'  (p.  360.) 

With  multiparous  women,  the  timely  extraction  of  the  head  is  easy 
enough,  and  Dr.  Tyler  Smith's  rules  may  be  safialy  followed,  but  with  a 
first  case  we  axe  pretty  sure  that  a  rigid  obaervanoe  of  them  would 
entail  the  loss  of  the  child  The  truth  is,  that  in  such  cases  a  oertain 
amount  of  traction  force  must  be  used,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  take  care 
not  to  exceed  what  the  child  can  safely  bear ;  and  tlmt  force  must 
be  exerted  upon  the  shoulders,  simply  because  there  is  no  other  part 
on  which  it  can  l^  eSketively  exerted.  If  the  body  of  the  child  be 
carried  very  much  forward,  not  towards  the  knees  but  between  the 
thighs,  the  face  will  generally  sweep  over  the  perineum  in  time,  and 
without  requiring  an  injurious  amount  of  traction. 

Dr.  Tyler  Smith  diBSm  from  Dr.  Barnes  as  to  the  cause  of  placenta 
prsevia.  His  opinion  is  that  it  is  caused  by  the  impregnation  of  the 
ovule,  or  attends  the 

"Arrest  of  the  impregnated  ovule  after  it  has  descended  through  the 
Fallopian  tube  Mid  uterus,  so  as  to  reach  the  upper  part  of  the  cervix  uteri,  this 
being  the  last  point  at  which  the  ovule  retains  its  cai)ability  of  impregnation 
and  attachment  to  the  uterine  surface  ....  There  is  no  more  difficulty  in 
supposing  that,  instead  of  being  arrested  or  impregnated  in  the  tube  or  in  the 
fundus,  it  mi^  in  some  cases  pass  on  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus,  the  pomt  at  which  it  joins  the  cervical  cavity,  in  which  case  we  have 
phicenta  pnevia."  (p.  376.) 

This  does  not  appear  to  us  very  explanatory ;  it  is  at  most  Mioiher 

way  of  expressing  the  same  fact. 
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We  are  mtlier  8Qr{NriBed  at  the  omisnofi  of  the  stethoscope  as  a  means 
of  diagnosis  in  these  cases.  In  several  cases  we  have  been  able  to  de- 
cide between  accidental  and  nuavoidable  hiemorrhage  by  its  aid  alone. 

We  quite  agree  with  the  author  in  the  use  and  value  of  the  plug^ 
and  in  the  opinion  he  expresses  of  the  usefulness  of  astringents. 
Puncturing  the  membnuies  we  think  objectionable  unless  good  pains 
be  present,  or  the  hismorrfaage  have  ceased,  as  emptying  the  uterus 
wottid  not  control  the  flooding,  but  might  divert  it,  and  render  the 
\  one  of  internal  hiemorrhage.     Dr.  Tyler  Smith  observes — 


*'  In  my  opinion,  turning  is  the  ^preat  operation  in  placenta  prsevia,  when  the 
diild  k  living  and  yiable>— that  which,  if  performed  at  the  proper  time,  affords 
the  greatest  dumoes  of  safety  both  to  the  mother  and  child.  But  there  ate 
«ireumstances  in  which  turning  is  the  best  practice,  when  the  safety  of  the  mother 
alone  is  conoerned,  the  dula  being  already  d^.  The  conditions  iaTourable 
io  taming  are»  a  dilated  or  dilatable  condition  of  the  os  uteri,  the  retention  of 
the  liqacff  amnii,  or  a  moderately  relaxed  uterus,  a  pelvis  of  average  capacity, 
the  absence  (A  dangerous  exliaustion,  or  a  temporary  cessation  of  the  hsemor- 
Khage.  If  the  plaoenta  be  attached  to  one  side  of  the  uteras  the  hand  should  be 
introduced  oa  the  side  opposite  to  the  placental  site ;  or  if  it  extends  over  the 
whole  OS,  the  hand  thoala  be  passed  in  the  direction  in  which  the  attachment  is 
least  confiiderBbLe,  or  where  the  separation  has  already  taken  place.  The 
advantages  of  taming  are,  that  without  materially  increasing  the  danger  of  the 
patient»  and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  the  feet  and  body  of  the  child  may 
be  brou^t  down  so  as  to  act  as  a  tolerably  efficient  plug  to  the  os  and  cervix 
uteri.  j[>uriBg  the  early  part  of  the  operation  the  mind  and  arm  of  the 
aoeoseheur  form  a  tampon.  Turning  is  generallv  easy  in  placenta  pnevia  at 
the  full  term,  as  compared  with  other  cases  in  which  it  is  required,  because 
the  contractions  of  the  uterus  are  commonly  less  powerful  than  usual.  The 
^oodiuff  itself  tends  to  produce  dilatation  (qu.  relaxation)  of  the  os  uteri,  and 
to  wesucen  uterine  action.  It  is,  therefore,  a  less  severe  operation  to  the 
mother  than  in  many  other  cases  in  which  it  is  called  for.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  multiparous  women.  As  regards  the  state  of  the  uteras,  primi- 
parous  women,  as  in  other  cases  requiring  turning,  offer  greater  difficulties 
than  women  who  have  borne  children.  When  the  operation  of  tmimig  is  per- 
formed early  in  placenta  pravia,  the  proportion  of  mothers  saved  is  large,  and 
a  considerame  number  of  children  arc  bom  alive.  Turning  should  always  be 
performed  in  placenta  previa,  when  it  is  considered  advisable,  the  instant  the 
operation  is  rendered  practicable  by  the  condition  of  the  os  and  cervix  uteri.  In 
cases  where  the  os  uteri  has  been  dilated  for  many  hours  sufficiently  to  admit 
of  turning,  and  blood  or  strength  has  been  lost  in  the  interim,  we  should  blame 
not  the  operation,  but  the  delay,  for  a  great  proportion  of  the  fatality  to  the 
mother  and  child.'*  (p.  382.) 

It  does  not  appear  that  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  is  convinced  of  the  ad- 
mmtages  of  completely  detaching  and  extracting  the  placenta  ao- 
oording  to  Dr.  Simpson's  plan,  nor  of  detaohing  the  lower  portion,  as 
proposed  by  Dr.  Barnes. 

The  chapter  on  convuisicms  is  very  complete.  Under  the  heads  of 
oentiic  and  excentric  causes  the  author  enumerates  all  the  physical 
^xmtants  of  the  disease  i  and  he  adds,  under  the  farmer  head,  a 
vafaiable  parafpmph  upon  the  psfyohieal  causes.  Moreover,  the  subjeot 
of  albuminuria,  and  its  connexion  with  convulsions,  receives  special  and 
careful  consideration^  the  author  availing  himself  of  Dr.  Braon's 
valuable  treatise. 
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Ab  regards  bloodletting,  we  quite  agree  with  the  following  remarks 
of  the  author  : — 

"  The  action  of  bloodletting  on  the  spinal  marrow  is  greatly  modified  by  the 
condition  of  the  circolation.  In  fulness  of  the  yascular  system,  it  is  a  powerfcd 
sedative  of  spinal  action.  Hence  venesection  is  a  jgreat  remedy  in  the  simpler 
form  of  jjuerperal  oonyulsion*  where  the  disease  chiefly  depends  on  stimulation 
of  the  spinal  marrrow  by  excess  of  blood,  or  the  mechanical  pressure  exerted 
by  the  blood  on  that  organ,  tc^ther  with  the  connter-pressure  of  the  distended 
brain  on  the  medulla  oblongata.  In  such  cases  bleeding  should  be  performed 
with  a  view  to  its  sedative  action  on  the  spinal  marrow,  and  to  avert  the 
mechanical  effects  of  vascular  pressure  from  this  orean.  Alone,  it  will  fre- 
quently be  sufficient  to  subdue  the  disease,  particularly  when  the  fits  come  on 
before  the  begmning  of  labour  or  after  dehvei^r.  But  the  seoond  important 
intention  of  bloodletting  should  never  be  lost  sight  of— namely,  that  of  pre- 
serving the  brain  from  injury  during  the  convulsion.  Besides  the  primary 
congestion,  which  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  attack  by  its  counter- 
pressure  on  the  medulla,  the  convulsive  actions  themselves,  exerting  great 
muscular  pressure  on  the  whole  vascular  system,  and  causing,  as  they  do, 
ereat  tureidity  of  the  vessels  of  the  head,  are  frequently  dangerous  sources  of 
fatal  cereoral  congestion,  or  of  serous  or  sanguineous  effusion.  As  in  the  case 
of  epileptics,  women  in  puerperal  convulsion  frequently  die  of  apoplexy,  ]>ro- 
duced  by  the  immense  pressure  exerted  on  the  oerebral  column  of  blood  during 
the  fits.  It  is,  I  believe,  in  great  measure  from  the  effects  of  bloodletting  in 
warding  off  accident  from  the  brain  that  bleeding  is  so  general  in  this  disease. 
The  due  recognition  of  the  distinct  operation  of  bloodletting  on  the  cerebral 
and  spinal  systems  is  of  the  utmost  consequence.  In  plethoric  states  of  the 
circulation  it  is  in  this  disease  cttrative  in  its  action  on  the  spinal  marrow, 
preventive  in  its  action  on  the  brain."  (p.  505.) 

One  of  the  most  important  points  in  connexion  with  the  manage* 
ment  of  convulsions  is,  whether  the  labour  is  to  be  left  to  nature,  or 
whether  we  are  to  interfere,  and  in  what  way.  There  is  good  sense  in 
the  following  observations  : — 

"  The  general  principle  we  may  deduce  is,  that  wherever  artificial  delivery 
can  be  effected  with  less  irritation  than  would  be  produced  by  the  continuance 
of  the  child  in  the  parturient  canal,  and  its  expulsion  by  the  natural  process,  it 
is  advisable  that  it  should  be  performed  if  the  situation  of  the  mother  be 
perilous.  It  must  be  with  reference  to  this  principle— namely,  to  the  irritation 
of  any  particular  operation,  and  the  irritation  of  labour  itself>-that  turning, 
craniotomy,  or  the  forceps  must  be  decided  upon."  (p.  511.) 

We  confess  to  having  a  great  objection  to  turn  in  such  cases,  and 
rarely  will  craniotomy  be  justifiable  unless  the  child  be  dead.  But 
here  chloroform  is  invaluable,  and  deserving,  we  think,  of  a  fuller 
notice  than  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  has  given  it.  It  not  only  arrests  the 
convulsion,  but  renders  the  application  of  the  force|»s  safe  and  easy  ; 
and  the  delivery  without  pain,  or  a  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  congratulate  the  profession  upon  having  the 
matured  opinions  of  so  able  an  accoucheur  as  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  within 
reach,  and  the  publisher  upon  having  secured  a  valuable  addition  to 
his  manuals.  Of  the  style  of  the  author  we  have  enabled  our  readers 
to  judge  for  themselves,  and  we  do  not  think  that  their  judgment  will 
be  adverse.     The  book  is  not  perfect,  of  course,  and  we  have  taken 
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the  liberty  of  pointiDg  out  what  we  consider  its  chief  defect — viz.,  tliat 
the  practical  part  is  rather  a  brief  summaiy  of  the  best  current 
opiniona^  than  a  series  of  detailed  instructions  for  the  guidance  of 
practitioners. 

The  illofltrations,  which  are  very  numerous^  are  beautifuUy  executed, 
and  add  much  to  the  Talue  of  the  book. 

We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  speak  very  highly  of  the  second  book 
at  the  head  of  the  article.  Dr.  Spiegelberg  deserves  great  credit  for  the 
care  and  pains  he  has  taken.  The  volume  has  no  pretence  to  oii- 
ginality  ;  it  is  even  more  of  a  manual  perhaps  than  Dr.  Tyler  Smithes, 
and  its  range  is  more  limited,  but  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  execution  is 
very  respectable. 

The  first  part  consists  of  the  anatomy  of  the  pelvis  and  the  parts  of 
generation,  with  ample  instructions  for  both  external  and  internal 
investigation.  Then  follows  the  physiology  and  dietetics  of  pregnancy, 
labour,  and  childbed,  with  very  minute  details  as  to  the  changes  effected 
in  the  organs  involved ;  the  development  of  the  ovum,  the  diagnosis  of 
pr^inancy,  the  duration  of  gestation,  and  the  diagnosis  of  the  life  and 
death  of  the  child.  The  sections  are  carefully  written,  and  contain  a 
large  amount  of  information. 

The  author  next  speaks  of  labour,  of  the  pains,  including  not  merely 
the  uterine  contractions,  but  those  of  the  vagina,  as  well  as  the  action 
of  the  abdominal  muscles;  after  which  he  describes  the  ordinary  course 
of  labour,  the  mechanism  of  parturition,  and  the  management  of  labour, 
with  a  section  on  the  use  of  chloroform.  Then  we  have  a  carefully 
written  section  on  the  physiology  and  dietetics  of  childbed,  both  as 
regards  mother  and  child. 

The  third  division  of  the  work  concerns  the  pathology  and  treat- 
ment, first  of  pregnancy  and  then  of  delivery.  Under  the  latter  head 
we  have  sub-sections,  where  the  pathological  condition  is  referable,  1 
to  the  pcdns,  2  to  the  pelvis,  3  to  the  soft  parts,  and  4  to  the  child, 
with  ^e  subsequent  addition  of  complicated  labour.  This  arrange- 
ment is  excellent,  and  we  very  much  prefer  it  to  the  absence  of  all 
such  classification  in  Dr.  Smith's  manual. 

The  fourth  division  embraces  all  the  obstetrical  operations,  and  is 
both  full  and  precise. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  upon  a  detailed  analysis  of 
this  work,  but  we  shall  notice  one  or  two  points. 

Dr.  Spiegelberg  is  an  advocate  for  the  use  of  chloroform,  and  we 
think  that  he  has  met  the  usual  objections  in  a  fair  and  satisfactory 
manner.  He  lays  down  the  following  conditions  for  its  administration  : 
1,  that  an  inhaler  is  not  necessary,  provided  the  handkerchief  or 
towel  bo  held  at  a  short  distance  from  the  face,  so  as  to  admit  the 
free  mixture  of  atmospheric  air ;  2,  the  chloroform  must  be  pure ;  3,  the 
inhalation  should  commence  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  stage ;  4,  and 
should  be  continued  only  during  a  pain ;  5,  in  normal  labour,  an  extreme 
d^^cee  of  anaesthesia  need  not  be  produced ;  6,  we  should  commence  with 
a  moderate  dose ;  7,  the  patient  need  not  be  confined  to  one  position. 
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tad  iqpeeial  atteiiiio&  sliovld  be  paid  to  the  evaeoation  of  tiie  bladder; 
8,  oblorolbnn  ahoold  neitber  be  given  after  a  fall  mealy  nor  after  long 
teting ;  9,  the  graaieali  quiet  is  to  be  abeMwd,  especially  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  inhalation  j  10,  tbe  patient  is  not  to  be  aveke. 

Afl  onr  objeot  ia  nei  so  mnch  to  exhibit  the  style  of  the  author,  as 
to  show  the  manner  in  which  he  treats  his  sabject,  we  will  ton  to  the 
section  on  narrow  pelvis,  and  to  that  on  the  operation  hj  the  forceps, 
ftr  this  puqpeea 

The  former  oowmences  by  the  distinctions  between  geneml  narrow* 
ing^  or  that  arising  frokn  ^tecial  deformity  of  bones  or  joints.  Thna 
ve  have  the  equally  UMlemiaed  pelvis^  which  may  take  the  female,  the 
JQvenile  or  the  male  form,  the  flannel  shape,  the  diainiahed  conjugate 
diameter  of  the  brim,  synostosis  of  the  sacrum  and  innominata^Kaegele's 
oblique  distoiiion,  and  83mostoaisof  both  sides,  aedesoribed  by  Bdbert. 
Nezty  we  have  canefoUy  described  the  varieties  of  deformity  caused  by 
xicketa^  osteomalacia,  ezortoaiay  and  ficBctures,  with  admirable  illustra* 
tions ;  than  tiioee  resulting  from  hip  disease,  acute  and  chronic,  and 
from  changes  in  the  vertebral  oofaimn.  Afber  a  full  account  of  the  di»« 
tortioBS,  the  anthor  enten  upon  the  ooasideration  of  their  diagnoais^ 
and  their  influence  upon  pregnancy  and  child*birth ;  and  lastly,  the 
treatment,  according  to  the  amount  of  narrowing,  (fivided  into  four 


bus  it  is  evident  that  in  l»ief  sp^ce  we  have  a  complete  review  of 
the  whole  mbject,  and  we  do  not  see  a  single  point  of  importance 
omitted.  The  descriptions  are  short  and  to  the  point,  and  the  practice 
recommended  is  in  accordance  with  the  best  authorities. 

Now  let  us  take  the  forceps  (^ration.  The  author  begins  with  a 
description  of  the  long  and  short  forceps,  with  plates  of  Levret*8, 
BmeUie*s,  and  Naegele's  instruments ;  and  proceeds  to  consider  their 
action,  whether  mechanical  or  dynamical.  Then  follow  the  conditions 
requisite  for  the  operation,  and  the  circumstances  whi^  indicate  its 
necessity,  and  the  prognosis. 

There  is  sound  sense  in  the  rules  laid  down  as  to  the  time  of  the 
operation,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  save  both  mother  and  child  if  possible ; 
at  all  events,  to  injure  neither. 

After  enumerating  the  preparations  necessary,  such  as  emptying  the 
rectum  and  bladder,  placing  the  patient  in  the  proper  position,  dtc.  ^., 
and  recommending  the  use  of  chloroform.  Dr.  Spiegelberg  lays  down 
twelve  general  rules  for  the  operation,  as  to  the  position  of  the  forceps, 
the  mode  of  introduction,  the  mode  of  closing  and  holding  the  in- 
strument, and  the  line  of  e2ctraction  and  amount  of  duration  of  the  force 
employed. 

From  the  way  these  two  subjects  are  handled,  the  reader  may  form 
an  idea  of  the  book  itself.  They  were  not  selected  as  being  better 
than  the  rest,  but  were  taken  haphazard.  Each  subject  has  been 
thoroughly  investigated,  and  though  we  may  not  agree  with  all  the 
author's  conclusions^  we  have  always  been  gratified  by  the  care  he  has 
bestowed  and  the  amount  of  information  he  has  brought  forward. 

The  third  volume  prefixed  to  this  article,  is  a  record  of  cases  of 
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difficult  Idbtoz^  prsoedad  by  some  general  moMrka  on  the  subject 
and  followed  by  a  statistical  report  of  7302  cases  deliTered  under  Dr. 
Hall  Daris's  superintendence.  Details  of  144  cases^  presenting  some 
difficulty  or  pecoliarity  worthy  of  notice,  are  given  with  gpeat  care^ 
and  will  fi>nn  a  valuable  body  of  reference  to  the  practitioner.  The 
preliminary  observaticms  are  sound  as  fiur  as  they  go,  but  in  one 
respect  tb^  too  mndi  resemble  the  operative  part  of  Dr.  Tyler  Smith's 
book-^tiiey  are  too  general,  tooahort  and  cursory,  so  that  they  do  not  meet 
the  piaetioBd  difficulties  which  beset  the  accoucheur.  A  chapter  might 
be  profitably  written  on  difficult  parturition  as  affectmg  tJie  accoucheur. 
The  most  prominent  subjects  of  the  book  are  the  cases  requiring  the 
forceps  or  craniotomy,  and  to  some  remarks  upon  them  we  shall  con* 
fine  oosaeLvea.  We  could  have  wished  that  Dr.  Davis  had  marked 
out  more  distinctly  the  limito  of  the  two  operations,  especially  as  we 
see  finom  the  journals  that  a  controversy  on  the  subject  of  craniotomy 
has  taken  place  between  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Dublin  (Literary) 
Beview,  and  Dc  Churchill  in  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal.  When 
we  find  craniotomy  absolutely  proscribed,  except  in  the  case  of  ^'dead 
diildiBB,  and  the  cnsariaa  section  proposed  as  its  ordinary  substitute, 
it  becomes  quite  necessary  to  define,  with  as  much  accuracy  as 
possible,  the  limits  of  the  former  operation,  not  with  reference  so 
much  to  hysterotomy  as  the  alternative,  as  to  the  employment  of  the 
foroep& 

The  practical  question  which  presses  upon  every  one  extensively 
engaged  in  midwifery  i%  ''  What  are  the  limits,  on  either  side,  of  the 
operation  with  the  forceps  and  of  craniotomy  1  In  other  wcnrds,  on  what 
grounds  are  we  to  determine  that  either  operation  is  unnecessary  on 
the  one  hand  and  uaeleas  on  the  other  ?  Between  these  two  extremes 
lies  the  ground  which  such  operation  will  occupy,  and  to  which  each 
must  be  limited. 

Let  us  ccnsider  the  forceps  first  The  delay  may  be  the  result  of 
dynamical  or  mechanical  causes,  or  a  combination  of  both.  There 
may  be  ample  space  in  the  pelvis,  and  no  ascertainable  physical  impe- 
dimest,  aiid  yet  the  paius,  strong  at  first,  become  gradually  less 
aflective,  though  to  the  full  as  painful.  Or  the  mechanical  impediment 
may  be  extvonely  slight,  so  slight,  indeed,  that  nothing  but  expe* 
xience  could  satisfy  us  that  assistance  could  be  necessary.  We  have 
more  than  once  seen  labour  rendered  powerless  by  the  child's  nose 
pressing  against  the  symphysis  pubis^  the  forehead  being  anterior, 
and  where  there  was  otherwise  ample  space  and  good  pains ;  and  yet 
this  very  dight  obstacle  protracted  the  labour  until  assistance  with 
fcrcepa  was  necessary.  Again,  there  may  be  good  forcible  pains,  but 
the  pelvic  space  may  be  diminished  by  some  unusual  condition  of  the 
soft  parts,  or  by  the  sutures  of  the  child's  head  being  ossified,  or  by  an 
actual  disproportion  between  the  head  and  the  pelvis.  Now  in  each 
of  these  cases  the  important  question  is,  how  &r  we  are  to  trust  to  the 
natural  powers,  and  by  what  are  we  to  be  decided  in  having  recoui'se 
to  art  %  Is  it  to  be  a  question  of  time,  symptoms,  or  measurement  I 
Let  us  hear  what  Dr.  Davis  says  :  before  operating — 
"We  should  feel  satisfied  that  there  is  risk  to  either  the  mother  or  child  from 
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a  longer  protracted  pressure.  But  on  no  account  must  we  withhold  our  assist- 
ance till  that  extremity  of  prostration  of  the  vital  powers  has  supervened  in 
which  little  or  no  hope  remains  tliat  art  can  avail  us  in  rescuing  either  life. 
The  danger  of  injury  lies  in  the  pressure  exerted  in  labour  being  violent  and 
]on^  continued  on  the  same  tracts  of  tissue,  the  head  immovably  fixed  in  one 
position,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  free  circulation  in  the  parts  pinched,  so  to 
spei^,  between  it  and  the  pelvic  walls.  The  head  may  sometimes  remain 
stationary  in  the  pelvis  after  full  dilatation  of  the  uterioe  orifice  for  a  longer 
period  than  even  twelve  hours,  and  no  evil  result  follow.  But  for  this  to 
occur  there  must  be  ample  space,  with  the  'soft  parts  moist  and  relaxed,  and 
little  or  no  labour  action  present.  In  due  time,  often  after  a  refreshing  sleep, 
which  it  may  be  judicious  to  promote  by  artificial  means,  nature  resumes  and 
completes  her  work  with  safety.  It  is  usually  admitted  tliat  so  long  as  the 
heaa  advances  jMiW/Mwnf  with  the  pains  of  parturition,  so  long  there  can  be 
no  necessity  for  interference,  even  though  the  above  stated  limit  of  time  may 
have  been  much  exceeded.  As  a  general  principle  this  is  undoubtedly  a  fact, 
but  fatal  exceptions  to  its  universal  truth  nave  occurred."  (p.  21.) 
Again, 

"  There  must  be  room  in  the  pelvis  for  the  safe  introduction  of  the  forcei>s 
at  the  two  opposite  points  of  the  circumference  of  the  head.  If  the  child  ia 
known  to  be  at  or  near  the  full  term,  and  appears  to  be  of  the  average  size, 
there  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  in  the  conjugate 
diameter,  and  at  the  outlet  in  its  transverse  diameter,  a  clear  space  of  three 
inches  and  a  quarter,  to  afford  us  any  hope  of  success  in  a  forceps  operation. 
A  labour  in  which  the  head  is  so  completely  locked  and  wedged  m  the  pelvis 
that  an  ear  cannot  be  reached,  and  when  the  examining  fin^r  cannot  be  passed 
between  the  head  and  the  pelvic  wall  at  any  point,  is  obviously  one  in  which 
we  could  not  have  recourse  to  the  forceps."  (p.  23.) 

Lastly,  Dr.  Davis  observes, 

''  As  an  aid  to  our  decision  in  favour  of  interference,  I  ma^  refer  to  a  sign 
which  I  have  for  several  years  past  found  useful  as  an  intimation  of  approach- 
ms  danger  from  protracted  pressure  in  obstructed  labour,  namely,  an  olive- 
colourea  or  brownish  slimv  discharge,  a  de[>raved  secretion  from  the  mucous 
membrane,  the  result  of  lonff-oontinued  irritation.  The  child  may  often  be 
saved  after  the  occurrence  of  this  discharge,  which  differs  in  character  from 
that  of  meconium." 

Thus  we  £nd  that  Dr.  Davis  takes  into  consideration  time,  space, 
and  certain  symptoms  or  results  of  delay.  We  cannot  agree  with  him 
that  the  whole  danger  consists  in  the  long-continued  pressure.  Even 
when  tliis  is  in  no  degree  excessive,  the  febrile  symptoms  of  powerless 
labour  may  arise,  and  the  patient  die,  if  not  delivered  in  time. 
Neither  is  the  olive-coloured  (Uscliarge  a  trustworthy  guide ;  when  it 
does  arise  from  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  subjected  to  long 
pressure,  it  is  very  significant  j  but  how  often  does  a  similar  discharge 
occur  at  all  periods  of  labour  where  there  has  been  no  undue  pressure  ? 
We  saw  a  case  lately  in  which  the  liquor  amnii  resembled  green  pea- 
soup,  and  the  entire  labour  was  completed  in  two  hours. 

In  making  up  our  minds,  then,  we  must  take  into  consideration 
JirH,  the  character  of  the  pains.  If  they  have  been  strong  and  pro- 
pelling, and  are  now  getting  less  forcible,  producing  less  impression  on 
the  head,  and  if  by  degrees  instead  of  forcing  the  patient  to  bear 
down,  they  occasion  an  outcry  like  first-stage  pains,  we  may  fear 
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that,  irrespective  of  any  obstacle,  they  alone  may  not  be  sufficient  to 
complete  the  labour. 

2.  The  Symptoms. — If  at  any  period  of  the  second  stage  we  find  the 
pnlse  higher  than  usual,  and  remaining  so  between  the  pains,  the 
skin  becoming  hot,  the  mouth  and  tongue  dry,  with  other  symptoms 
of  powerless  labour,  we  may  rely  upon  it  that  we  run  great  risk  by 
delay,  as  we  generally  find  also,  when  these  symptoms  arise,  that  the 
pains  diminish,  in  power  at  least. 

3.  Tima — ^We  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Davis,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
fix  a  precise  time  for  interference,  inasmuch  as  unfavourable  B3rmptoms 
will  arise  in  one  patient  in  five  or  six  hours,  and  not  for  twelve  or 
eighteen  in  another.  Of  course,  in  speaking  of  time,  we  refer  to  the 
second  stage  only,  or  after  the  os  uteri  is  fully  dilated,  or  the  head 
has  passed  through  it.  To  us  the  question  of  time  seems  rathier 
sobordinate  to  the  other  conditions  generally;  but  it  is  very  im- 
portant in  calcidating  on  the  results  of  continued  pressure,  and 
also  upon  the  life  of  the  child.  It  is  hard  to  say  exactly  after 
what  period  the  child  is  in  jierA ;  but  we  know  that  it  becomes 
so,  and  this  will  be  an  element  for  our  calculation,  especially  in 
forceps  cases. 

4.  Space. — We  must  not  forget  that,  under  certain  djrnamical  con- 
ditions, a  very  little  obstacle  will,  so  to  speak,  paralyse  uterine  action, 
and  ultimately  render  the  labour  a  *^  powerless"  one  ;  so  that  we  must 
estimate  its  importance  not  per  ^e,  but  by  its  effect  upon  the  progress  of 
the  child's  head  in  its  descent,  allowing  sufficient  time.  If  strong 
pains,  continued  for  a  sufficient  time,  do  not  overcome  the  obstruction, 
and  force  through  the  child's  head,  unfavourable  symptoms  will  result, 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  anticipate  these.  On  the  other  hand,  though  we 
cannot  easily  measure  the  number  of  inches  in  the  conjugate  or 
transverse  diameters,  we  can  arrive  practically  at  sufficiently  correct 
conclusions  by  comparing  the  child's  head  with  the  pelvis,  and  observing 
the  'dip'  or  protrusion  during  each  pain.  If  the  finger  cannot  pass 
between  the  head  and  the  pelvis  at  any  part,  we  quite  agree  with 
Dr.  Davis  that  the  case  is  not  one  for  the  forceps  apparently.  But  it 
may  pass  to  a  certain  extent  without  reaching  the  ear ;  and  we  confess 
we  should  be  very  unwilling  to  destroy  a  child  in  such  a  case  without 
trying  to  introduce  the  forceps.  The  kind  of  instrument  preferred  by 
Dr.  Davis  is  not  easy  to  introduce,  except  laterally;  whereas  one  blade 
of  the  single-curved  forceps,  when  properly  made,  may  be  passed 
under  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  where  there  is  generally  the  most  room, 
and  afterwards  changed  into  the  oblique  position  without  difficulty  or 
danger,  if  the  operator  be  only  gentle  and  dextrous ;  the  other  blade 
will  pass  easily  posteriorly.  We  have  ourselves  repeatedly  succeeded 
in  introducing  the  blades,  and  extracting  a  living  child,  in  cases  where 
at  first  it  seemed  impossible.  Of  course,  great  care  and  judgment  will 
be  necessary  both  in  the  introduction  and  in  the  amount  and  continu* 
anoe  of  the  force  employed  in  extracting ;  still,  when  the  alternative 
J8  the  destruction  of  life,  no  means  should  be  left  untried  to  guard 
against  so  fearfiil  an  operation. 
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These,  then,  are  tlie  points  for  our  consideration  in  eVery  difficnlt  or 
protracted  case,  and  upon  them  our  decision  must  be  founded  as  to  the 
necessity  of  the  operation,  and  the  time  best  suited  for  our  inter- 
ference. There  is  a  singular  amount  of  tact  acquired  hy  practice, 
which  is  beyond  price  to  the  accoucheur  and  the  patient.  Those  who 
have  seen  many  cases  of  this  kind  will  very  often  be  able  to  predicate 
that  interference  will  ultimately  be  necessary  long  before  any  uigent 
symptoms  seem,  to  an  ordinary  mind,  likely  to  require  it.  Now  if 
by  any  accurate  means  we  can  airive  at  this  conclusion,  it  is  evident 
that  many  hours  of  suffering  may  be  spared,  and  the  safety  of  both 
mother  and  child  made  more  secure. 

We  have  said  that  we  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Davis  in  his  preferenoe 
of  the  forceps  with  the  double  curve,  but  we  think  the  rules  he  haa 
laid  down  for  their  application  intelligible  and  correct.  He  has  hardly 
dwelt  enough  upon  the  local  care  and  attention  which  the  nurse 
^ould  be  directed  to  observe  during  convalescence. 

Now  let  us  say  a  few  words  upon  craniotomy.  No  doubt  it  is  a 
most  painful  operation,  when  the  child  is  alive,  to  any  man  of  feelings 
and  certainly  if  it  be  wantonly  and  unnecessarily  employed,  it  is 
nothing  short  of  murder ;  however,  Dr.  Davis  is  quite  correct  in 
observing  that,  ''in  performing  this  destructive  operation  on  the 
child,  we  are  not  necessarily  sacrificing  its  life,  for  it  is  conso- 
latory to  know  that  in  most  cases,  ere  we  are  compelled  to  resort  to 
it,  the  child  has  already  ceased  to  live."  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  when  assistance  is  necessary  to  deliver,  if  the  child  be  dead,  era* 
niotomy  is  preferable  to  the  forceps. 

But,  though  few,  there  are  still  some  cases  in  whidi  the  child  ia 
alive,  and  in  which  we  are  called  upon  to  act.  Are  we  to  act  as  soon 
as  tbs  necessity  is  established,  or  wait  until  the  child  die,  notwith* 
standing  the  increased  risk  to  the  mother  i  Unhesitatingly,  we  should 
choose  the  former,  if  the  case  be  one  where  craniotomy  affords  the  only 
chance.  What,  then,  will  be  sufficient  ground  for  this  conclusion  f 
Suppose  we  detect  a  positive  disproportion  between  the  head  and  the 
pelvis,  and  that  after  so  many  hours  of  labour  little  or  no  progress  has 
been  made  beyond  a  certain  point ;  that  the  pains  produce  no  de- 
pression of  the  child's  head,  and  that  febrile  symptoms  are  setting  in : 
this  is  a  combination  which  affords  but  litde  prospect  of  relief  by 
any  other  means.  If,  in  addition,  we  have  made  a  cautious  use  of  the 
forceps,  and  have  failed  either  in  introducing  them  or  in  extracting 
the  child,  it  would  involve  the  mother's  life  if  we  were  to  hesitate. 
''  When  the  impediment  to  delivery,"  says  Dr.  Davis,  "  is  greater  than 
can  be  overcome  by  the  means  already  considered,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  save  both  mother  and  her  offspring :  both  lives  would  inevitably 
be  lost  in  the  attempt.  Under  these  circumstances  it  becomes  our 
imperative  duty  to  rescue  the  more  valuable  life,  which,  for  obvious 
reasons,  is  that  of  the  mother."  The  latter  sentence,  we  think,  in- 
volves a  most  mischievous  fallacy.  We  do  not ''  rescue"  the  mother's 
life  becatise  it  is  most  valuable ;  there  is  no  choice  in  the  matter  :  we 
inat/  save  the  mother,  but  we  cannot  save  the  child,  and  as  it  is  neoes^ 
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airily  and  ineviiablj  do(»Eied :  we  merely  destroy  it  a  few  honm  earlier 
than  it  would  die  if  left  alone. 

But  whilst  unequivocal  bony  distortion  may  render  the  birth  of  a 
liTing  child  impossible,  a  minor  degree,  or  disproportion  from  other 
KKoa&Bi,  may  necessitate  craniotomy  in  one  labour  and  not  in  another. 
As  Dr.  Davis  remarks : — 

"Let  us  not,  on  the  other  hand,  take  for  granted,  that  because  craniotomj 
has  been  the  only  altematiTe  in  one  laboar,  it  must  of  necessity  be  resorted  to 
on  a  subsequent  occasion.  On  account  of  the  swelling  of  the  maternal  tissues 
and  foetal  scalp,  of  rigidities  by  inordinate  ossification  of  the  head,  or  by 
reason  of  its  being  above  the  average  size,  perforation  may  have  been  per- 
fectlv  proper  in  the  first  confinement ;  and  in  a  succeeding  delivery,  a  cliila  of 
cqoal  or  of  not  much  smaller  size,  may  pass  living  without  obstruction. 
Again,  though  much  more  rarelv,  a  patient's  first  or  second  labour  may  be 
easy,  and  a  loUowing  one  difficult,  requiring  the  forceps,  or  even  craniotomy, 
on  account  of  the  like  swelling  in  the  soft  tissues,  undue  hardness  or  thickness 
of  the  foetal  cranium,  or  from  its  head  being  longer  than  on  previous  occa- 
sions.'' (p.  62.) 

This  is  quite  true,  no  doubt,  but  such  cases  are  rare,  and  would  be 
still  less  frequent  if  we  had  the  care  of  the  patient  from  the  beginning. 
By  proper  treatment  several  of  these  causes  might  be  prevented  or 
removed,  so  as  to  bring  the  case  within  range  of  the  forceps. 

In  conclusion,  we  find  that  one  of  the  limits  of  the  forceps  operation 
is  marked  by  certain  symptoms,  the  force  or  feeblenees  of  uterine  action, 
and  time ;  the  other  limit  by  mechanical  disproportion.  Craniotomy 
is  almost  always  (except  in  the  case  of  dead  children)  a  question  of 
mechanical  disproportion,  comprised  between  the  measurements  which 
will  not  permit  the  passage  of  a  living  child^  and  those  which  prohibit 
the  passage  of  a  mutilated  one. 

Having  said  so  much,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Dr.  Davis's  book 
for  his  opinions  on  the  induction  of  premature  laboar ;  on  fiuse,  breech, 
footling,  and  transverse  presentations.  Although  we  may  not  always 
agree  with  him^  yet  we  feel  high  respect  for  his  judgment  and  intel- 
ligence. 


Review  III. 

1.  AmOcmie  Oom^pearke  du  Systhne  Nerveux,  carmdSri  dona  tee  Ra/pporte 
a/vee  PlntdUgence,  Par  Pr.  Leubet  et  P.  Gratiolet.  Accom- 
pagn^  d*un  Atlas  de  32  Planches  dessin^es  d'apr^  nature.  Tome 
Second,  comprenant  VAwOonde  du  Cerveau  de  Fffomme  et  dee 
SingeSf  dee  recherehee  nouveUee  eur  le  d^vdoppement  du  crdne  et  du 
cerveau,  et  une  analyse  compa/ree  dee  fonctiom  de  Vintdligmce 
Immaine.  Par  M.  FtEBBB  Gratiolet,  Aide-Naturaliste-chef  des 
Travaux  anatomiques  au  Museum  d'Histoire  NatureUe,  Membi-e  de 
la  Soei6t6  Philomathique. — Paarie,  1857.     8vo,  pp.  692. 

CoTnparaiive  Anatomy  of  ike  Nervoue  Syaieni,  considered  in  its  Edatione 
vnth  IfUdUgenoe.  By  MM.  Leubet  and  Gbatiolet.  Second 
Tohime^  comprising  The  Anatomy  of  tlie  Brain  of  Man  aiid  the 
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QtAodrumana,  new  Eesearchea  on  the  Devdopment  of  the  Cranium 
and  ofUie  Brain,  and  a  Comparative  ATudyeia  of  the  Functions  of 
the  Human  Intdligence.     By  M.  Piebbe  Gbatiolet. 

2.  An    Essay    on    Physiological  Psycliology.     By    Bobert    Dunit, 

F.B.C.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society, 
&c — London,  1858.     8vo,  pp.  94. 

3.  The  Human  Mind  in  its  Relations  to  Uie  Brain  and  Nervous  System. 

By  Daniel  Noble,  M.D.,  Yisiting  Physician  to  the  Clifton  Hall 
Betreat,  &c. — London,  1858.     Post  8vo,  pp.  157. 

After  an  interval  of  nearly  twenty  years,  M.  Leuret's  valuable  trea- 
tise on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  System,  the  continu- 
ation of  which  by  his  own  hand  was  prevented  by  his  early  and  lamented 
death,  has  been  completed  by  M.  Gratiolet,  an  anatomist  whose  posi- 
tion gives  him  the  greatest  facility  for  the  prosecution  of  such  re- 
searches, and  whose  ability  we  believe  to  be  fully  adequate  to  the  first 
portion  of  his  task.  The  power  of  observing  and  analysing  psycho- 
logical phenomena,  however,  is  a  very  different  gifl  from  that  which 
makes  a  good  dissector  ;  and  here,  as  it  appears  to  us,  M.  Gratiolet 
by  no  means  equals  the  savant  whose  work  he  has  undertaken  to  carry 
on.  We  shall  not  attempt  a  systematic  analysis  of  his  work ;  but 
shall  extract  from  it  such  materials  as  suit  our  present  purpose,  which 
is  that  of  inquiiing  into  the  progress  of  Cerebral  Physiology  since  the 
date  of  an  essay  which  appeared  in  the  pages  of  one  of  our  predeces- 
sors just  twelve  years  ago.*  This  essay,  we  believe  we  may  say  with- 
out vanity,  has  had  an  important  influence  in  the  subsequent  direction 
of  the  thoughts  and  inquiries  of  our  countrymen  in  relation  to  its 
subject ;  and  it  is  explicitly  referred  to  as  the  foundation  of  the  two 
smaller  treatises  before  us,  which  proceed  from  two  gentlemen,  who, 
whilst  themselves  putting  forth  very  diflereut  views  as  to  ]X)ints 
of  detail,  closely  accord  as  to  all  general  considerations  both  with 
each  other  and  with  ourselves.  Mr.  Dunn's  Essay  consists  of  a 
series  of  papers  which  have  appeared  in  the  '  Journal  of  Psychological 
Medicine,'  and  which  are  now  issued  in  a  collected  form,  having  for 
their  object  to  expound  the  general  bearing  of  Physiology  upon  Psy- 
chology, and  at  the  same  time  to  advance  certain  new  propositions 
which  appear  to  their  author  to  be  deducible  from  the  results  of  in- 
quiries caiTied  further  in  the  same  direction.  *'  Written,"  as  he  says 
of  them,  "  at  varying  intervals  amid  the  distraction  of  medical  prac- 
tice," they  bear  some  "  marks  of  needless  repetition  and  of  a  want  of 
unity  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject ;"  but  of  such  imperfections  it 
would  be  hypercritical  to  take  account  in  a  series  of  papers  containing 
so  much  that  is  intei^esting  and  valuable.  Dr.  Noble's  little  book, 
which  is  essentially  an  expansion  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  his  treatise 
on  Psychological  Medicine,  is  more  compact  and  loss  elaborate ;  but 
its  object  is  less  to  develope  any  new  views,  than  to  present,  in  a  form 
adapted  to  the  general  reader,  a  summary  of  what  is  known,  or  may 

»  British  and  Foreign  MedicftI  Reriew,  Tol.  audi.  p.  488. 
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he  reasonably  surmised,  as  to  the  dependence  of  difTerent  forms  of 
Psychological  actiyity  upon  the  instrumentality  of  differents  parts  of 
the  Encephalon.  The  notice  which  we  took  of  it  in  our  last  number 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  any  further  allusion  to  it  on  the  present 
occasion. 

Taking  our  stand  upon  the  Article  just  referred  to,  tlie  great  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  show  in  general  terms  what  the  Cerebrum  does 
and  what  it  does  fwt  do,  we  shall  first  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  most  important  facts  which  have  been  substantiated  or 
rendered  probable^  by  subsequent  researches  into  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  the  cerebrum.  In  this  survey  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to 
the  Mammalian  series ;  for  it  is  here  that  the  Cerebrum  first  asserts  its 
predominance  over  the  sensorial  centres ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able that  in  this  single  class  we  should  accomplish  the  entire  ascent 
from  a  grade  of  cerebral  development  that  seems  but  little  elevated 
above  that  of  the  Bird,  to  one  in  which  the  proportions  are  so  com- 
pletely reversed,  that  the  Cerebrum,  both  in  size  and  complexity, 
throws  every  other  part  except  the  Cerebellum  literally  as  well  as 
metaphorically  into  the  shade.  The  difference  in  this  respect  between 
the  Fish  and  the  Marsupial,*  is  not  nearly  as  great  as  that  which  exists 
between  the  Marsupial  and  Man.  For  even  ^e  external  augmentation 
of  the  Cerebrum  in  the  lower  of  these  two  series,  is  not  by  any  meana 
to  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  its  proportional  development ;  since  a 
very  alight  examination  suffices  to  show  that  the  hemispheric  gan- 
glia are  still,  in  the  lowest  Mammalia,  nothing  else  than  incrusta- 
tions (so  to  speak)  wrapping  round  the  comparatively  large  sensorial 
oentres ;  whilst  a  more  careful  examination  of  their  internal  structure 
brings  to  light  a  corresponding  simplicity  in  the  arrangement  of  its 
fibres.  But  as  we  ascend  through  the  higher  Mammals,  we  find  the  size 
of  the  Cerebrum  to  increase  beyond  all  proportion  to  that  of  the  sensory 
ganglia  j  its  superficial  layer  of  vesicular  matter  is  vastly  augmented 
not  merely  in  thickness,  but  in  extent  of  surface  j  and  its  fibrous 
structure  progressively  increases  in  complexity,  so  as  almost  to  defy  the 
effi>rts  of  the  most  skilful  anatomist  to  unravel  its  multiple  interlace- 
ments. The  Cerebrum  is,  in  our  apprehension,  the  most  distinctive 
portion  of  the  Mammalian  organization.  The  arrangement  of  the 
genital  apparatus  (in  which  we  include  the  mammary  glands)  peculiar 
to  this  clan,  is  sulraervient  to  that  prolongation  of  the  period  of  de- 
pendence of  the  ofispring  upon  the  parent,  which  we  find  throughout 
animated  nature  to  stand  in  relation  to  a  higher  grade  of  ultimate 
development  And  as  the  various  modifications  of  general  structure 
which  its  different  types  present,  can  be  easily  shown  to  be  far  more 
intimately  related  to  distinctive  peculiarities  in  their  respective  habits 
of  life  than  they  are  elsewhere,  we  should  anticipate  finding  in  the 
Mammalian  series  a  diversity  of  conditions  of  cerebral  organization, 
corresponding  to  that  diversity  in  the  construction  of  the  sensory 
and  motor  apparatus  which  so  remarkably  distinguishes  its  sevend 
orders,  and  yet  more  closely  related  to  that  progressive  advance  in 
inteUigenoe  which  is  the  essential  character  of  elevation  in  this  class. 
The  researches  of  comparative  anatomists,  though  fiir  from  informing 
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XK  completelj  as  to  the  CSerebral  orgiuiizatioii  of  the  seTcral  types  of 
Mammalian  stmcture,  have  brought  together  a  mass  of  material  whidh 
admits  (to  say  the  least)  of  provisional  arrangement ;  and  we  shall 
now  inquire  what  are  the  general  conclusions  to^  which  the  fiu^  thus 
classified  appear  to  point. 

Four  leading  modifications  of  cerebral  structure  have  been  recently- 
shown  by  Ph)£  Owen^  to  be  distinguishable  in  the  class  Mammalia  ; 
and  these  are  concurrent  with  such  modifications  in  other  important 
sjTstems  of  organs,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  that  distinguished  naturalist, 
to  afford  the  most  satisfactory  basis  for  the  primary  division  of  the 
group  r— 

I.  The  first  and  lowest  sub-class  may  be  termed  from  its  cerebral  ch*>^ 
racter  Lyencephala,  or  loose-brained,  the  cerebral  hemispheres  being 
comparatively  loose  or  disconnected  with  each  othar,  owing  to  the  want 
of  the  great  transverse  commissure  or  corpus  callosum.  The  size  of  these 
hemispheres  is  such  as  to  leave  exposed  the  o]&ctory  ganglia^  the  cere^ 
helium,  and  more  or  less  of  the  optic  lobes ;  their  surfiMse  is  generallj 
smooth;  and  the  anfractuosities,  when  any  present  themselves,  are 
few  and  simple.  This  division  includes  the  two  orders  {Mono^remaia 
and  MarsufnoHa)  of  '^  implacental"  Mammals,  which  have  been  con- 
sidered by  many  Zoologists  to  rank  as  a  distinct  sub-class,  on  account 
of  their  very  marked  points  of  affinity  to  the  oviparous  Yertebrata, 
but  which  Pfet>£  Owen  now  regards  as  constituting  a  group  equivalent 
in  value  to  each  of  the  other  three,  and  as  having  special  rektions  of 
analogy  with  the  Lissencephala.  Although  our  acquaintance  with, 
these  animals  is  comparatively  imperfect,  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  ques- 
tioned that  as  r^ards  intelligifsnce  they  hold  the  lowest  rank  in  the^ 
entire  Mammalian  series  y  and  that  their  habits  of  life  are  almost 
entirely  determined^  as  in  the  Oviparous  Yei*tebrata,  by  the  instincts 
peculiar  to  each  species,  which  are  capable  of  very  little  modification 
either  by  education  or  by  change  of  external  conditions. 

n.  llie  next  well-marked  stage  in  the  development  of  the  Cerebrum 
is  where  the  corpus  callosum  is  present,  but  connects  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres as  little  advanced  in  bulk  or  outward  character  as  in  the  pre- 
ening Gub-dass ;  the  cerebrum  leaving  both  the  olfiw5tory  lobes  and 
the  cerebellum  exposed,  and  being  commonly  smooth,  or  with  few  and 
simple  convolutions  in  a  very  small  section  composed  of  the  largest 
members  of  the  groups  The  Mammals  so  characterized  constitute  the 
sub-class  Liasenoephcda,  or  smooth-brained ;  under  which  are  ranked 
the  orders  Kodeutia,  Insectivora,  Cheiroptera,  and  Bruta  (this  last 
being  the  equivalent  of  the  Edentata  of  Cuviei).  In  each  of  these 
orders,  many  points  of  affinity  to  the  oviparous  Yertebrata  are  disoem- 
aUe ;  and  notwithstanding  that  an  undue  reliance  on  dental  characters 
has  led  almost  all  systematists  to  assign  a  much  higher  position  to  the 
Cheiroptera  and  Insectivora  (the  former  having  been  generally  ranked 
next  to  the  Quadromana,  and  the  latter  between  the  Cheiroptera  and 
the  Carnivora),  we  feel  satisfied  that  in  thus  degrading  them.  Professor 
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Owen  baa  aadgned  to  them  a  fiir  more  appropriate  place  than  that 
irhich  they  have  preriously  occupied.  The  aptitude  of  the  GheiropteFa, 
lDeeetivon»  and  certain  Rodentiay  to  fiJl,  like  Beptiles,  into  a  state  of 
true  torjpditjTy  associated  with  a  ONTesponding  fiiculty  of  the  heart  to 
circulate  impttfisctlj-aerated  blood,  is  an  important  physiologioai 
cbancter  of  d^;iadation ;  as  is  also  the  predominance  still  manifested 
IB  all  these  orders,  as  among  the  fimta,  of  the  instinctive  over  the 
iBtelligential  direction  of  their  actions.  It  is  among  the  Eodentia  and 
InsectiYora  that  we  find  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  the  con- 
stractiTe  and  the  migmtoiy  instincts^  which  the  Mammalian  class 
pneents  ;  and  there  are  so  many  obvious  points  of  paralleUsm  between 
these  two  orderB,  that  nothing  but  a  foregone  conclusion  as  to  their 
diaaimilarity  could  have  led  scientific  naturalists  to  separate  what  less 
iBStamcted  observers  have  recognised  as  closely  allied. 

in.  The  third  leading  modification  of  the  Mammalian  cerebrum  is 
marked  by  such  an  increase  in  its  relative  size,  that  it  extends  over 
move  or  less  of  the  cerebellum  and  of  the  ol&ctoiy  lobes.  Save  in  a&w 
exertional  cases  of  the  smaller  and  inferior  forms  of  the  Quadrumana^ 
the  superficies  is  fended  into  more  or  less  numerous  gyri  or  convolutions  ; 
whence  the  name  Oyreneephalaf  or  convolute^brained,  assigned  by 
Professor  Owen  as  the  designation  of  the  third  sub-daas,  under  whidi 
he  includes  the  orders  C^tacsa  and  Svrenia  (the  former  carnivorous,  the 
latter  herbivorous  pieciform  mammals),  the  XJagulata  or  hoofed  qua- 
drupeds (which  he  diatribtttes  under  the  four  oniers  Toooodontia^  Pro* 
hasck^  Perisaodaieiylaj  and  Artiodaeiyfa\  and  the  TJnguiculata,  now 
limited  to  the  Carmvara  and  Qtiodmma'na.  In  this  sufanclass  we  look 
in  vain  lor  those  marks  of  affinity  to  the  Ovipara  which  are  exhibited 
yjj  the  preceding ;  and  in  it  ^  the  Mammalian  modification  of  the 
Yertebnte  type  attains  its  highest  physical  porfeotions^  as  manifested 
by  the  bulk  of  some,  by  the  destructive  mastery  of  others^  by  the 
address  and  agility  of  a  third  order.  And,  through  the  supmor 
psychological  Acuities,— adaptive  intelligence  predominating  over  blind 
instinct, — ^which  are  associated  with  the  hi^er  development  of  the 
brain,  the  Gyr0noBpkaJla  affi>rd  those  species  which  have  ever  formed 
the  most  cherished  companions  and  servitorB,  and  the  most  valuable 
sources  of  wealth  and  power,  to  Mankind." 

IV.  In  Man,  the  brain  presents  an  ascensive  step  in  development^ 
higher  and  moro  strongly  marked  than  that  by  whwh  the  preceding 
Bub-dass  was  distinguished  from  the  one  below  it  Not  <mly  do  the 
cerelnal  hemispheres  overlap  the  d&ctory  lobes  and  cerebellum,  but 
they  ext^id  in  advance  of  the  one,  and  Airther  back  than  the  other. 
Their  posterior  development  is  so  marked,  that  anatomists  have 
assigned  to  that  part  the  character  of  a  third  lobe  j  it  is  peculiar  to 
the  genus  Homo,  and  equally  peculiar  is  the  posterior  horn  of  the 
lateral  ventricle  'and  the  hippocampus  minor,"  which  characterize  the 
posterior  lobe  of  each  hemisphera  The  supei£cial  grey  matter  of  the  ^ 
oerebrom,  through  the  number  and  depth  of  the  convolutions,  attains 
its  maximum  of  extent  in  Man.  With  this  highest  form  of  brain  are 
asKKuated  peculiar  mental  powers^  the  possession  of  which  entitles  the 
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genus  Homo  to  rank  as  the  representative  not  merdjof  a  distinct  order, 
but  of  a  distinct  sub-class  of  Mammalia^  for  which  Professor  Owen  pro- 
poses the  name  Ar{henoephalcbj  significant  of  its  dominant  superiority. 

It  is  obviously  a  question  of  the  first  importance  to  determine 
whether  in  the  ascending  series  marked  out  by  these  subdivisions, 
anything  like  a  continuous  gradation  can  be  traced  in  the  internal 
structure  of  the  Cerebrum,  by  which  Cuvier's  well-known  principle  can 
be  applied  to  the  determination  of  the  functions  of  pai-ts  successively 
added ;  or  whether  the  differences  between  the  several  types  of 
Cerebral  oiganization  are  such  as  cannot  be  expressed  by  mere  addition 
and  subtraction,  but  involve  fundamental  differences  of  plan.  On  this 
point  our  information  is  still  very  scanty  ;  and  even  with  all  the  aid 
that  we  gain  ^m  the  study  of  development,  the  reply  must  still  be 
extremely  vague.  It  seems  to  us  most  probable,  however,  from  various 
data  which  we  collect  from  the  researches  of  MM.  Leuret  and  Gratiolet, 
as  well  as  from  general  oonsiderations,  that  the  latter  view  would  be  the 
truer  one ;  so  that  to  maintain  that  by  simply  abstracting  or  suppress- 
ing one  part  after  another,  we  could  bring  down  the  brain  of  Man  to 
the  condition  of  that  of  a  Marsupial,  would  be  to  affirm  a  proposition 
very  fiur  from  the  truth.  As  well  might  it  be  said  that  because  the 
akdeton  of  a  Fish  is  nearest  the  archetype,  the  suppression  of  those 
parts  of  the  human  skeleton  which  are  peculiar  to  it  would  make  it 
correspond  with  that  of  a  fish.  The  general  law  of  progress  from  the 
^neral  to  the  special  must  apply,  if  it  be  the  grand  truth  we  hold  it 
to  be,  to  the  development  of  the  cerebnun  as  to  that  of  every  other 
organ ;  and  however  like  the  brain  of  the  embryo  Marsupial  may  be 
to  the  brain  of  the  Human  embryo,  the  subsequent  difference  is  occa- 
sioned not  merely  by  the  advance  in  the  development  of  the  Human 
brain,  but  by  the  advance  (though  much  more  speedily  checked)  in 
the  development  of  the  Marsupial  brain  aUmg  a  different  line. 

A  single  illustration  will  serve  to  convey  our  meaning.  If  the 
difference  in  the  connexion  of  the  two  hemispheres  were  merely  such 
as  might  be  inferred  frt>m  the  suppression  of  the  corpus  callosum,  then 
the  p^chical  phenomena  of  the  Marsupial  (if  we  could  rightly  interpret 
them)  would  show  us  what  functional  deficiencies  arise  out  of  the 
absence  of  the  great  tmnsverse  commissure.  But  there  is  another 
most  important  difference,  consisting  in  the  vety  large  size  of  the 
anterior  commissure  in  the  Marsupial;  and  although  this  may  be 
partly  accounted  for  by  its  relation  to  the  olfactive  lobes,  which  seem, 
when  highly  developed,  to  be  specially  connected  through  part  of  its. 
fibres,  yet  it  seems  to  be  partly  related  to  its  function  as  a  band  of 
inter-cerebral  connexion, — its  fibres,  as  MM.  Foville  and  Gratiolet 
have  demonstrated,  passing  transversely  through  the  corpora  striata 
even  in  Man  and  the  Quadrumana,  to  various  parts  of  the  hemispheres, 
especislly  (singular  as  it  seems)  to  their  posterior  lobes.  Thus  the 
functions  of  the  corpus  callosum  may  very  probably  be  performed  in 
the  Lyencephala  by  the  anterior  commissure,  the  high  development  of 
which  seems  to  be  one  of  the  positive  peculiarities  distinctive  of 
oerebral  conformation  in  that  group.     We  doubt  not  that  others 
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woald  be  diaoovered  by  careful  examination,  which  would  show  that 
the  cerebmm  of  the  Marsupials  could  no  more  correctly  be  described 
by  negative  characters  alone,  than  their  genital  apparatus  could  be 
characterized  by  its  want  of  the  parts  that  appertain  to  the  Placental 
Miammala 

We  will  take  another  illustration  from  a  different  part  of  the  cere- 
bral organization.  According  to  M.  Gratiolet  there  is,  in  the  Quadru- 
mana  and  in  Man,  a  large  tract  of  fibres  which  passes  at  once  from 
the  optic  neryes  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  quite  independently  of  any 
connexion  with  the  corpora  quadrigemina  or  thalami  opt  id  The 
rays  of  its  fiui-like  expansion  may  be  easily  traced,  he  affirms,  into  all 
thoee  parts  of  the  superior  border  of  the  hemisphere  which  are  behind 
the  posterior  fold  of  the  corpus  callosum  ;  but  in  front  of  this  it  is 
very  difficolt  to  follow  them,  on  account  of  their  interlacement  with 
the  converging  fibres  of  the  corpus  callosum.  Still  he  affirms  that  he 
has  succeeded  in  tracing  these  fibres  as  Ceu:  as  the  frontal  extremity  of 
the  hemisphere ;  and  that  they  have  their  special  termination  in  that 
band  of  convolutions  which  extends  along  its  superior  border,  and  of 
which  the  high  development  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  human 
brain.  Now  in  the  Monkeys,  the  optic  nerve  is  very  large  ;  but  the 
portion  of  it  which  proceeds  to  the  cerebrum  is  relatively  small,  a 
much  more  considerable  part  of  its  fibres  proceeding  to  the  corpora 
quadrigemina.  In  the  inferior  Mammalia,  it  is  very  difficult  to  dis- 
cover the  cerebral  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  at  all,  owing  to  the 
deficiency  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  hemispheres,  to  which  it  may 
most  readily  be  traced ;  still  M.  Gratiolet  states  that  he  is  satisfied 
himself  of  its  existence  in  the  Gamivoray  whilst  in  the  Herbivora, 
and  especially  in  the  Rodentia,  its  presence  is  more  doubtful.  In  the 
Marsupials,  however,  the  roots  of  the  optic  nerve  pass  directly  to  their 
large  tubercula  quadrigemina  and  thalami  optici,  the  cerebi-al  expan- 
sion being  altogether  deficient.  Here  again,  therefore,  we  have  a 
case  not  merely  of  suppression  but  of  substitution ;  for  as  the  cerebral 
roots  of  the  optic  nerve  diminish,  the  roots  proceeding  to  the  sensory 
ganglia  augment  not  merely  in  proportionate  but  in  absolute  amount 
— a  &ct  which  (if  M.  Gratiolet's  statement  of  it  should  prove  cor- 
rect) is  of  remarkable  physiological  import,  as  we  shall  presently  show. 
And  there  is  another  circumstance  to  which  we  may  refer  in  the  same 
connexion  ;  viz.,  that  as  we  descend  the  Vertebrate  series,  the  portion 
of  the  roots  proceeding  to  the  thalami  optici  diminishes,  whilst  that 
which  passes  to  the  tubercula  bigemina  (or  proper  optic  ganglia)  in- 
creases^ and  this  not  merely  relatively  but  positively. 

Now  let  us  apply  the  same  method  of  inquiry  to  the  Cerebral 
hemisphere  taken  as  a  whole ;  and  consider  what  evidence  we  have  in 
regard  to  the  homology  of  its  parts  in  the  higher  and  in  the  lower 
Mammalia.  In  the  first  place,  has  the  ordinary  division  of  the  hemi- 
^here  into  kibes^  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior,  any  real  existence  f 
The  anterior  lobe  is,  it  is  true,  bounded  inferiorly  by  the  fissui-o  of 
8ylviu£^  whilst  the  extension  of  the  anterior  comu  of  the  lateral  ven- 
tricle into  its  substance  seems  a  definite  mark  of  its  distinctness.     But 
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tlong  the  inner  and  outer  fiioes  of  tlie  hemiBpherOi  and  on  its  sapmor 
mspoct,  there  is  not  the  least  mark  of  separation ;  on  the  oontruy,  an 
absolute  oontinnity  in  'the  conyolutions  betveen  the  anterior  and  the 
middle  lobes  exists  in  STery  part  bnt  that  into  which  the  fissure  of 
Sylvias  extends  ;  and  when  the  anatomy  of  the  Cerebrum  is  studied 
from  the  deyeli^Hnental  point  of  view,  it  becomes  obvious  that  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius,  so  hr  from  constituting  a  division  between  the 
anterior  and  middle  lobes,  marks  the  real  tennination  of  the  anterior 
lobe  which  is  as  it  were  folded  back  upon  itself  A  veiy  simple  illus- 
tration will  render  this  apparent.  Let  the  reader  merely  double  his 
fingers  down  towards  the  palm  of  his  hand,  as  if  not  quite  clenching 
his  fist ;  the  palm  will  then  represent  the  middle  lobe,  the  fingers  the 
anterior  lobe,  the  line  where  the  ends  of  the  digits  approximate  the 
palm  will  be  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  the  spmce  between  the  doubled 
phalanges  will  be  the  anterior  oomu  of  the  ventricle.  It  is  obvious^ 
then,  that  as  the  real  continuity  of  the  fingers  and  the  palm  is  at  the 
bases  of  the  former,  there  is  no  true  division  between  them  where  the 
bending  of  the  fingers  brings  their  points  into  proximity  with  the 
palm ;  and  further,  that  the  proper  anterior  termination  of  the 
member  is  not  at  the  forward-projectiDg  knuckles,  but  at  the  doubled- 
back  tips. 

Between  the  middle  and  the  posterior  lobes,  there  is  no  external 
semblance  of  a  division  ;  but  the  presence  of  the  posterior  comu  of 
the  ventricle  and  that  of  the  hippocampus  minor  are  regarded  as  its 
characteristics.  It  may  fairiy  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  pre- 
sence of  these  parts  can  be  regarded  as  establishing  the  fact  that  the 
posterior  lobe  is  altogether  a  superadded  organ  in  Man ;  since  the 
posterior  comu  may  be  considex^,  like  the  anterior,  merely  as  an 
infolded  space ;  and  the  hippocampus  minor  is  not  a  special  organ, 
but  merely  a  part  of  the  ganglionic  mass  which  is  peculiarly  shaped- 
out  by  the  inward  projection  of  one  of  the  fissures  dividing  the  con- 
volutions at  the  inner  side  of  the  posterior  lobe,  where  it  is  covered 
by  the  posterior  filnres  of  the  longitudinal  commissure  (Solly). 

It  seems  to  us,  then,  that  each  Cerebral  hemisphere  must  be 
looked-on  as  a  single  organ,  unless  a  truly  natural  division  can  be 
shown  to  exist  in  it,  either  by  the  evidence  of  its  developmental  his- 
tory, or  by  the  comparison  of  its  convolutions  in  different  groups  of 
animals.  Now  if  we  compare  the  Cerebrum  of  a  Babbit  (for  example) 
with  that  of  Man,  either  of  three  modes  of  development  might  be  theo- 
retically  conceived  possible.  1.  The  organ  may  enlarge  as  a  whole, 
every  part  of  it  extending  itself  in  equal  or  nearly  equal  proportion. 
In  this  case  it  is  obvious  that,  notwithstanding  the  difference  in  rda- 
tive  size  and  configuration,  the  cerebrum  of  the  Babbit  would  be  homo- 
logous as  a  wfwU  with  that  of  Man.  2.  The  organ  may  extend  itself 
chiefly  by  outgrowth  at  its  two  extremities,  just  as  a  tree  grows  at  the 
ends  of  the  ramifications  of  its  branches  and  of  its  roots  ;  the  anteri<v 
lobes  budding  forth  first,  and  then  the  posterior,  so  as  really  to  consti- 
tute new  and  distinct  parts.  In  this  case,  the  cerebrum  of  tlie  Babbit 
would  in  its  enlarged  form  correspond  only  with  the  middle  lobe  of 
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thai  of  Mtoou  3.  Tbe  principal  growth  may  reftUy  take  place  in  the 
oentndpovtion^iiflwaiibataiioe  being  interposed  there,  so  as  to  separate 
Hk  anterior  and  posterior  halfeii^  canTing  the  one  fomatila,  and  tiie 
other  backwards,  jurt  aa  the  epiphjses  of  a  long  bone  are  separated  bj 
tiie  ebngation  of  the  shaft.  In  thia  caae,  the  oerebmm  of  the  Babbit 
woold  rnDj  repiessnt  the  amhrior  and  the  poeierior  lobes  of  that  of 
Man ;  and  the  part  peculiar  to  him  wonld  be  the  middle  lobe. 
Between  these  poasibie  modes^  a  more  carefol  study  of  derelopment 
than  has  yet  been  made  may  enable  na  to  aacertain  the  true  one.  The 
stady,  howerer,  is  rendered  extremely  difficult  by  the  aoftnees  of  the 
embryonic  eerefarum,  whidi  makes  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  track 
tiie  course  of  ito  fibres ;  and  by  theabeenoe  of  any  such  definite  indi« 
eatians^  either  on  thesurfiMO  or  in  the  substance  of  the  organ,  as  may 
affivd  a  guide  to  the  distinctness  of  its  parts.  The  descriptions  that 
hare  been  giren  of  the  development  of  the  poaterior  lobe,  which  is 
the  last  p«rt  to  be  formed,  certainly  &your  the  conclusion  that  this 
buda  fiirth  from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  middle  lobe ;  but  we 
do  not  consider  them  by  any  means  incompatible  with  the  idea  of 
each  a. shifting-back  of  a  part  of  the  substance  of  the  middle  lobe  as 
our  thud  hypothesis  inyolres.  And  all  that  is  known  of  the  deyelop- 
ment  of  the  anterior  lobe  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  idea  that  this 
is  an  extended  part  of  the  original  cerebrum,  and  not  an  addition 
to  it. 

Now  if  we  inquire  into  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  convolutions, 
we  ahall  find  that  it  rather  fiivours  the  third  hypothesis  thim  others  of 
the  preeeding.  It  may  be  true  that  the  convolution  termed  by  Foville 
faurUt  or  the  hem,  which  is  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  corpus 
caDoeum,  represents  the  same  part  of  the  cerebral  hemi^here  in  all 
Mammals  in  which  it  can  be  distinguished.  But  it  seems  equally  true 
tiiattheaoterior  convolutions  in  the  cerebrum  of  a  Ruminant  correspond 
with  the  anterior  convolntions  in  the  cerebrum  of  Man,  and  that  the 
posterior  convolutions  whidi  are  continuous  with  them  in  the  fbrmer 
are  separated  from  them  in  the  latter  by  a  set  of  inteiposed  con- 
vnrfutions  of  whose  existence  we  have  dear  evidence  in  the  elephant. 
**  Suppose,**  says  Leuret,  '<  all  the  superior  convolutions,  and  the  pro* 
longation  of  the  great  internal  convolution  which  is  united  with  them, 
to  be  oUitented,  then  the  fourth  anterior  convolution  might  be  united 
to  the  fourth  posterior,  the  third  to  the  third,  and  we  should  have  one 
of  the  groups  of  conventions  of  the  brain  of  ruminants  and  solipedes." 
Now  it  is  this  series  of  interposed  convolutions*  that  especially  dis- 
tinguishes the  brain  of  Qoadrumana  from  the  brains  <A  other  Gyrence- 
phfda  exceptxDg  the  Elephant;  and  its  development  is  still  more 
remarkable  in  Man.  Hence  we  cannot  help  surmising  that  the  prin- 
cipal extension  of  the  Cerebrum  in  the  antero-posterior  direction  is  due 
rather  to  the  introduction  of  a  sort  of  wedge-shaped  addition  into  the 
middle  of  the  hemisphere,  which  not  only  separates  its  two  extremities 
but  causes  tliem  to  bend  downwards,  than  to  the  outgrowth  of  a  new 
lobe  at  either  end.  At  present  we  can  only  throw  out  these  ideas  as 
littie  better  than  specuhttions ;  our  object  is  chiefly  to  show  that  they 
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are  at  any  rate  as  worthy  of  consideration^  and  have  as  much  claim  to 
acceptance  as  the  views  at  present  commonly  entertained ;  the  time 
may  perhaps  not  be  &r  distant,  when  more  certain  data  for  the 
determination  of  this  question  may  fall  within  our  reach. 

The  advance  in  the  development  of  the  Cerebrum,  however,  which  is 
80  obvious  in  the  ascending  series  of  Mammalia,  does  not  consist  only 
in  augmentation  of  size,  and  in  extension  of  sur£euie  by  the  convoluted 
arrangement  of  the  vesicular  stratum ;  there  is  also  a  vast  increase  in 
the  complexity  of  the  arrangement  of  the  fibrous  tracts  connecting  the 
different  parts  of  each  hemisphere  with  each  other ;  and  connecting 
either  hemisphere  with  its  fellow  as  well  as  with  other  parts  of  the 
encephalon.  Much  attention  has  been  bestowed  by  M.  Gratiolet  on 
the  disposition  of  these  tracts  ;  and  he  gives  an  elaborate  description 
of  their  course.  Proceeding  from  the  internal  towards  the  external 
sur£BM}e  of  each  hemisphere,  he  enumerates  the  following  as  its  consti- 
tuent parts  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  Human  cerebrum  : — 1.  The 
cortical  layers  of  the  internal  sur&ce.  2.  The  system  of  commissures 
proper  to  the  internal  surface,  all  of  which  attach  themselves 
to  the  fibrous  riband  or  Vovrlet,  3.  The  expansions  of  the  corpus 
callosum  which  pass  to  the  convolutions  of  the  internal  surface.  4. 
The  internal  wall  of  the  occipital  comu  of  the  lateral  ventricle. 
5.  The  external  wall  of  this  cavity.  6.  Outside  this  wall,  the  expan- 
sion of  the  corpus  callosum  which  Keil  has  designated  the  tapis,  7.  Ex- 
ternally to  the  tapis,  the  stratum  of  the  cerebral  expansion  of  the 
optic  nerve.  8.  Beyond  this,  the  stratum  of  the  fasciculus  which 
springs  from  the  internal  geniculate  body.  9.  Then  the  stratum  of 
fibres  directly  proceeding  from  the  peduncular  fim.  10.  The  stratum 
of  fibres  expanding  from  the  anterior  commissure.  11.  The  lamina 
which,  from  the  corpus  callosum,  descends  into  the  inferior  convolutions 
at  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  12.  The  system  of  commissures  proper  to 
the  external  surfiu^e  of  the  hemisphere.  13.  The  cortical  layers  of  the 
external  sur&ce. — In  the  fronto-parietal  region,  the  interlacements  of 
these  difierent  strata  are  so  complicated  that  their  course  cannot  be 
traced  with  the  same  certainty  as  in  the  part  of  the  hembphere  that 
lies  behind  the  posterior  dupllcature  of  the  corpus  callosum. 

As  we  have  dready  adverted  to  M.  Gratiolet's  account  of  the  double 
connexion  of  the  optic  nerve,  we  shall  here  only  stop  to  mention  the 
results  of  his  inquiries  into  the  connexions  of  the  corpus  callosum ;  as 
to  which  there  has  been,  as  many  of  our  readers  are  aware,  an  im- 
portant difference  of  opinion  amongst  some  of  the  most  able  neurolo- 
gists,— Arnold  and  Reil,  followed  by  most  British  authorities,  affirming 
that  its  fibres  pass  directly  from  the  convolutions  of  one  hemisphere 
to  those  of  the  other,  whilst  Foville  has  adopted  the  other  idea  of 
Willis  that  it  is  a  commissure  between  the  peduncles  and  not  between 
the  convolutions  of  the  hemispheres,  which  has  also  been  supported  by 
Tiedemann  and  Rolando.  According  to  M.  Gratiolet  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  produce,  by  a  particular  mode  of  preparation,  each  of  the 
appearances  on  which  the  above  conclusions  are  based ;  so  that  each 
may  be  accepted  as  having  a  measure  of  truth,  but  not  as  being  the 
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whole  truth.  How,  then,  are  these  two  oppomng  views  to  be  recon- 
ciled? Aocoiding  to  one  x)os8ible  hypothesis,  the  corpus  callosum 
contains  two  distinct  systems  of  fibres,  one  passing  between  the  con- 
volutions of  the  hemisphereB,  the  others  uniting  by  transverse  arches 
the  coroniB  of  the  peduncles.  According  to  another,  the  corpus  callo- 
sum is  formed  of  fibres  proceeding  from  the  corona  of  one  peduncle  to 
the  convolutions  of  the  opposite  hemisphere.  It  is  very  positively 
affirmed  by  M.  Gratiolet  that  the  second  of  these  hypotheses  must  be 
the  correct  one ;  for  that  in  no  instance  has  he  been  able  to  trace  any 
fasciculus  continuously  from  the  convolutions  of  one  hemisphere  to  those 
of  the  other  ;  whilst  he  has  found  every  one  which  he  could  trace  so 
fiir,  arching  downwards  into  the  peduncle  of  the  opposite  hemisphere. 
This  solution  appears  by  no  means  improbable  in  itself ;  and  it  has 
this  great  claim  upon  our  admission  of  its  high  probability,  that  it  re- 
conciles the  apparently  contradictory  statements  of  most  experienced  and 
tru5?tworthy  anatomists,  without  invalidating  the  real  basis  on  either  side. 
In  his  chapter  on  the  Development  of  the  Encephalon,  M.  Gratiolet 
warns  us  against  being  led  astray  by  the  analogies  which  unquestion- 
ably present  themselves  between  its  transitional  forms  in  Man  and  its 
permanent  conditions  in  the  lower  Mammals;  and  remarks  that 
Hedemanu  and  those  who  have  followed  him  have  done  wrong  in 
attaching  themselves  too  exclusively  to  these  analogies,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  differences.  And  he  lays  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  necessary  parallelism  between  the  order  of  the  appearance  and  that 
of  the  devdopment  of  the  different  parts,  or  (as  we  presume  that  he 
means  to  say)  between  the  marphologieal  and  the  histological  trans- 
formation of  the  organ.  Thus  notwithstanding  a  certain  general 
resemblance  in  plan  between  the  cei'ebmm  of  Man  and  that  of  the 
Quadmmana,  there  are  very  marked  differences  in  their  respective 
courses  of  development.  For  in  the  ascending  senes  of  Monkeys,  the 
completion  of  the  general  form  is  found  to  precede  the  first  appearance 
of  convolutions ;  whilst  in  Man  the  convolutions  appear  and  multiply 
a  long  time  before  the  general  form  is  complete.  The  order  in  which 
.the  several  convolutions  appear  is  almost  opposite  in  the  two  cases ; 
the  alphabet  being  recited  (so  to  speak)  from  alpha  to  omega  in  the  one 
case,  and  from  omega  to  alpha  in  the  other.  Thus  it  happens  that  at  no 
epoch  in  its  development  can  the  human  brain  be  said  to  resemble  that 
of  any  monkey  ;  and  that  if  its  development  be  arrested  in  any  inferior 
stage,  the  organ  still  presents  chai^acters  which  are  peculiarly  anthropic. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  two  hemispheres  do  not  seem  to 
develope  themselves  in  an  absolutely  symmetri(»d  manner  :  the  frontal 
convolutions  most  frequently  appearing  earlier  on  the  left  side,  whilst 
those  of  the  occipito-sphenoidal  lobe  are  first  seen  on  the  right.  We 
do  not  attach  much  importance  to  this  observation,  except  from  its 
concurrence  with  the  well-known  fact  that  there  is  a  less  perfect 
symmetry  between  the  convolutions  in  the  completely-developed  hemi- 
spheres of  Man,  than  there  is  in  the  Mammalia  generally. — Without 
wishing-  to  undervalue  the  information  it  affords,  we  feel  constrained 
to  say  that  we  are  far  from  being  satisfied  with  this  portion  of  M, 
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Gcatiolet's  work ;  aad  have  no  heatation  in  affitming  that  the  true 
developmental  histoiy  of  the  Human  Encephalon  has  yet  to  be  worked 
out.  In  itB  earlier  stages  there  will  doubtless  be  found  a  close  ooa- 
formitj  to  the  geaenl  Mammalian  type ;  and  up  to  a  somewhat  advanced 
condition  its  development  will  probably  be  found  to  ran  tolerably 
parallel  with  that  of  the  higher  Uyrencephala ;  but  those  later  stages 
which  mark  its  distinctive  characters,  require  to  be  worked  out  in  &r 
more  minute  detail  than  that  of  which  we  find  evidence  in  M. 
Grati<4et's  book ;  though  we  meet  with  sundry  hints,  that  lead  us  to 
surmise  that  he  has  accumulated  a  mass  of  material  relating  to  this 
subject,  which  for  some  reason  or  other  he  lias  not  thought  it  suitable 
to  bring  forwards. 

We  have  carefully  examined  the  Second  Part,  which  treats  of  the 
Experimental  History  of  the  Nervous  Centres,  and  of  the  IntdligeiKoe^ 
for  some  addition  to  our  knowledge,  in  the  way  of  &ot%  inferences,  or 
suggestions ;  but  we  are  bound  to  say  that  we  have  found  it  singularly 
barren  of  novelty,  and  so  £ur  behind  the  state  of  opinion  in  this  coun- 
try, that  we  should  have  to  go  back  a  quarter  of  a  century  at  least  to 
bring  ourselves  down  to  its  level  It  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  by 
way  of  example,  that  the  psychology  of  Vision  is  discussed  without 
any  reference  to  Professor  Wheatstone*s  researches,  and  that  under  the 
head  of  the  effects  of  imagination  the  phenomena  of  Mesmerism  are 
discussed  without  the  least  reference  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Braid. 

We  now  turn  to  Mr.  Dunn's  Essay,  which  contrasts  most  &vourably 
with  M.  Gratiolet's  more  pretentious  treatise  in  the  intelligent  appredar 
tion  it  displaysof  the  fundamental  questions  of  physiological  psychcdogy, 
and  in  the  ^ue  of  the  suggestions  it  throws  out  with  a  view  to  the 
elucidation  of  them.  Avowedly  taking  his  stand  on  the  views  which  we 
recapitulated  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  the  author  looks  at 
the  Cerebrum  as  an  organ  superimposed  upon  the  centres  of  the  senso- 
rial consciousness,  to  serve  as  the  instrum^it  of  the  feumlties  both  of 
the  Perceptive  and  of  the  Intellectual  consciousness ;  and  he  coBsideni 
its  type  through  the  whole  Yertebrate  series  to  be  essentially  the  same^ 
its  evolution  taking  place  from  before  backward^  in  a  seories  of  ascend- 
ing  planes  of  development  The  longitudinal  convolutions^  from  their 
£rst  marking-out,  increase  in  number,  volume,  and  extension  back- 
wards as  the  animal  rises  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  as  the  range  of  its 
perceptive  intuitions  or  fieumlties  widens.  The  primitive  basement 
ocm^volutions  of  the  hemiq>heree, — ^the  great  internal,  or  Vowriet  of 
Foville, — form  in  Mr.  Dunn's  opinion  the  broad  boundary  lines  of 
demarcation  between  the  sensory  and  the  perceptive  ganglia^  between 
the  sensational  and  the  ideational  apparatus  j  being,  in  &ct,  as  tiae 
central  organs  of  the  perceptive  consciousness  gener^ly,  the  common 
portals  to  intellectual  action  and  volitional  power.  Now  with  these 
basement  convolutions,  all  the  other  longitudinal  convolutions  of  the 
hemispheres  are  directly  connected  and  associated ;  and  Mr.  Dunn  is 
strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  entire  series  &rms  an 
afi^pregate  or  whde^  constituting  the  nervous  apparatus  of  our  pero^ 
tive  consoiousnesi^—the  instrument  of  all  our  immediate  cognition, 
not  merely  of  external  existences^  their  sensible  qualities  and  physical 
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attributes,  but  also  of  thofte  purely  ideational  activities  which  consti- 
tute 80  large  a  part  of  our  mental  operations,  and  which,  together  with 
the  emotional  ocmditions  that  are  closelj  associated  with  them,  make 
tip  the  essential  part  of  the  character  of  each  individaaL 

In  its  lowest  grade  of  development,  the  Cerebrom  is  regarded  by 
Mr»  Dum  as  consisting  essentially  of  the  basement  or  internal  convo- 
lotion,  and  of  its  anterior  and  basilar  connexions ;  and  looking  to  the 
Realties  of  the  animak  whidi  are  characterised  by  this  grade  of  cera* 
bral  devdopment^  he  thinks  that  we^  should  justly  consider  the  func- 
tion of  the  anterior  portion  of  their  hemii^heres  to  consist  in  the 
acquirement  of  a  perceptive  knowledge  of  external  things,  whilst  the 
posterior  or  basilar  minister  to  those  elementary  fiaelings  and  appe- 
tites which  may  be  supposed  to  be  common  to  all  Yertebrata,  such,  fac 
exam]^  as  the  love  of  life,  the  alimentative  propensity,  the  sexual 
appetite,  and  the  tender  regixA  for  offipring.  Mr.  Dunn  thinks  that 
it  can  scarcely  be  d^ued  that  the  intuitions  (whether  original  or 
acquired)  whidi  are  called  forth  by  the  activity  of  the  special  senses^ 
and  wxtii  which  are  allied  the  feelingai,  appetites,  and  instincts  that 
have  reference  to  the  demands  of  our  corporeal  nature^  constitute  the 
chief  and  prominent  part  of  the  mental  life  of  the  inferior  Yertebrata^ 
while  at  the  same  time  they  constitute  the  inferior  region  of  the  more 
elevated  mind  of  Man,  atid  enter  lai^gely  into  the  complicated  web  of 
his  conscious  existence. 

Upon  this  foundation  there  is  erected  in  the  superior  MAmmi^la  « 
higher  plane  of  cerebral  development,  in  which  the  perceptive  appa- 
itttus  presents  itself  in  a  more  extended  form.  For  the  longitudinal 
oonvolutions  are  carried  upwards  above  the  lower  perceptive  organs^ 
and  are  prolonged  backwuds  even  beyond  the  median  lobe ;  and  with 
this  mark  of  Ovation  Mr.  Dunn  thinks  that  we  may  associate  that 
higher  exercise  of  the  perceptive  feoulties,  in  which  there  is  a  recogni* 
iion  not  merely  of  the  sensible  qualities  and  physical  attributes  of 
external  things,  but  of  their  differences  and  relations,  of  their  order, 
anangement  and  number,  of  the  phenomena  of  their  action  (or  events), 
and  in  which  the  higher  incUviduisl  or  personal  aflfections,  such  as  love 
of  self  and  lore  of  others,  are  caUed  into  play. 

In  the  highest  plane  of  cerebral  devdopment,  which  is  exclusively 
human,  the  towering  longitudinal  oonvolutions  receive  the  completion 
of  their  development  bo&  anterioriy  and  posteriorly ;  and  with  this 
are  associated  in  Mr.  Dunn's  idea  that  more  elaborate  and  complex 
action  of  the  perceptive  oonsciousnesB,  and  that  operation  of  the  moral 
and  religious  feelings,  which  are  the  distinctive  prerogatives  of  Man. 

So  far  we  have  ^u  concerned  with  those  forms  of  cerebral  activity 
alone  which  minister  to  the  various  kinds  of  perceptive  activity  that 
directly  result  from  the  contact  of  the  perceptive  feculties  of  the  Mind 
with  the  external  world  or  Nature.  But  to  psrcmve  and  to  think  are 
distinct  mental  processes,  though  indissolubly  connected,  since  ideation 
is  the  pabulum  of  thought.  All  our  representative  knowledge  is  the 
product  or  creation  of  the  mind's  own  power  of  intellection ;  and  of 
tUs  power  Mr.  Dunn  holds  that  the  transverse  convolutions  of  the 
Cerebrum  serve  as  the  instrument,  these  being  anatomically  a  distinct 
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series,  and  having  no  direct  connexion  with  the  basement  or  great 
internal  conyolntions.  The  appeal  must  be  made  for  the  confirmation 
or  the  setting-aside  of  these  views,  to  the  brains  of  the  most  rational 
among  Mammals ;  since,  if  such  should  exhibit  a  high  development  of 
the  transverse  convolutions,  whilst  in  species  merely  allied  to  these^ 
whose  habits  appear  to  be  governed  by  instinct  alone,  the  transverse 
convolutions  are  correspondingly  small,  a  very  important  probability 
will  be  afforded  in  favour  of  Mr.  Dunn*s  hypothesis. 

We  believe  that  no  intelligent  psychologist  will  now  be  inclined  to 
dispute  that  the  true  difference  between  Man  and  other  Mammalia 
rests  specifically  and  fundamentally  on  the  greater  number  and  the 
higher  nature  of  his  intellectual  powers  and  his  emotional  states ;  the 
less  elevated  forms  of  both  being  common  to  him  with  animals  much 
lower  in  the  series.  Hence,  in  Mr.  Dunn's  opinion,  the  tripartite 
division  of  the  Cerebrum  into  lobes,  and  the  order  and  succession  of 
their  development,  point  to  some  such  inferences  as  the  following  : — 

1.  In  animals  which  only  possess  the  representatives  of  the  anterior 
lobes,  these  must  necessarily  be  the  seat  of  the  mental  faculties  which 
such  animals  manifest. 

2.  If  the  posterior  lobes  be  exclusively  Human,  they  must  be  the 
seat  of  exclusively  human  faculties. 

3.  The  middle  lobe  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  seat  of  those 
affections  which  are  more  of  a  personal  or  individual  character,  from 
the  circnmstance  that  it  is  more  directly  connected  than  the  others 
with  the  sensory  apparatus,  and  especially,  by  the  olfactory  peduncles, 
with  the  sense  of  smell,  which  is  the  guiding  sense  to  the  gratification 
of  the  first  instinctive  want,  or  craving  for  the  conservation  of  ex- 
igence, of  the  young  Mammal.  Hence  the  love  of  life  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  primordial  forms  of  cerebral  activity,  and  may  be  fiiirly 
located  in  the  primordial  convolutions. 

As  we  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  upon  several  of  the  points 
involved  in  Mr.  Dunn*s  statement  of  doctrines,  we  shall  limit  our- 
selves to  a  general  statement  of  what  we  believe  to  be  the  present 
aspect  of  the  question.  We  fully  agree  with  him  as  to  the  method  of 
the  inquiry,  and  believe  that,  rightly  followed  out,  it  will  lead  to  im- 
portant results.  But  it  appears  to  us  far  more  difficult  than  he  would 
seem  to  suppose,  to  determine  in  the  first  place  what  are  the  mental 
phenomena  in  the  lower  animals  which  are  homologous  with  those  of 
man ;  and  secondly  to  determine  what  are  the  homologous  parts  of  the 
cerebral  structure.  We  have  pointed  out  on  former  occasions  what 
a  fundamental  difference  exists  between  the  instinctive  and  the  intelli- 
gential  sources  of  operations  that  may  really  be  in  themselves  of  the 
same  character ;  the  action  in  the  former  case  being  the  direct  response 
to  an  external  impression,  which  only  involves  the  sensori-motor 
apparatus,  whilst  in  the  latter  it  is  the  product  of  cerebral  activity  to 
which  external  impressions  may  only  afford  the  remote  stimulus.  The 
architecture  of  the  bee  as  compared  with  that  of  man,  the  migrations 
of  the  locust  in  search  of  food  as  compared  with  man's  voyages  across 
the  ocean  with  the  like  object,  the  nurture  of  the  eggs  and  pupos  so 
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lemarkable  in  the  ant  as  compared  with  the  thoughtful  care  bestowed 
by  the  well-trained  human  mother  upon  her  ofBqpring,  are  examples 
of  the  difference  to  which  we  allude.  In  the  case  of  Invertebrated 
animals,  we  have  not  much  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  conclusibn  that 
even  the  most  striking  manifestations  of  adaptiveness  do  not  indicate 
that  the  source  of  this  adaptiveness  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  animal ; 
since  it  may  be  fidrly  set  down,  whenever  it  is  the  constant  habit  of 
the  species,  to  the  account  of  its  bodily  organization,  like  the  equally 
adaptive  actions  of  coughing,  sneezing,  &c.,  in  ourselves.  But  when 
we  have  evidence  of  the  dawning  of  the  truly  rational  powers,  corre- 
sponding with  the  progressive  evolution  of  the  cerebrum,  there  comes 
to  be  a  great  difficulty  in  separating  the  instinctive  or  intuitional 
from  the  intelligential  direction  of  the  actions.  We  do  not  say  that 
this  difficulty  is  insurmountable ;  we  believe  that  it  may  be  in  great 
degree  got  over  by  careful  observation  and  judicious  analysis  of  &cts ; 
but  at  present  we  feel  assured  that  it  is  premature  to  base  any  induc- 
tion upon  the  comparison  of  the  psychological  manifestations  of  the 
lower  animals  with  our  own. 

We  may  take  a  fundamental  question  of  visual  perception  as  an 
illustration  of  our  remarks.  We  have  lately  been  engaged  on  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  sources  of  our  appreciation  of  the  solid  forms  and 
relative  distances  of  objects ;  and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
even  that  which  we  gain  through  the  medium  of  binocular  vision,  and 
which  comes  to  us  so  directly  and  instantanebusly  as  to  have  much  of 
the  character  of  an  instinct,  is  really  the  result  of  long  experience  in  the 
interpretation  of  visual,  tactile,  and  muscular  sensations;  the  only  part 
which  can  be  regarded  as  an  original  intuition  being  the  sense  of 
direction,  by  which  we  instinctively  refer  an  impression  made  upon  the 
retina  to  an  external  source  having  a  certain  related  position  in  space.* 
Now,  we  think  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  appreciation  of  the 
exact  distance  of  near  objects  is  an  original  and  not  an  acquired 
intuition  with  many  of  the  lower  animals  ;  or  rather,  we  should  say, 
that  the  movement  which  results  from  the  visual  impression  does  not 
acquire  any  perceptive  appreciation  at  all.  And  this  being  the  case, 
we  should  rdfer  the  resultant  action,  which  in  man  has -a  cerebral 
source,  to  the  most  direct  prompting  of  the  optic  ganglia.  Now  it 
is  not  a  little  confirmatory  of  this  view,  that,  if  M.  Gratiolet's  state- 
ment be  correct,  the  proper  cerebral  termination  of  the  optic  nerve 
gains  rapidly  upon  its  sensorial  roots  in  the  ascending  series  of 
Mammalia,  and  is  particularly  developed  in  Man.  And  if  he  be  further 
justified  in  the  assertion,  that  the  fibres  of  this  cerebral  root  directly 
proceed  to  all  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  hemispheres,  but  primarily 
and  especially  to  the  posterior,  it  seems  to  us  that  one  of  the  chief  foun- 
dations of  Mr.  Dunn's  theory, — namely,  the  primordial  nature  of  the 
great  internal  convolution, — \&  knocked  away.  The  anatomical  rela- 
tions of  what  Mr.  Dunn  regards  as  the  primitive  convolutions  to  the 
superadded,  do  not  at  all  correspond  to  our  notion  of  their  physiological 
connexion.  For  we  should  have  expected  that  if  there  were  any  portion 

*  See  Article,  BinoonUur  Yision,  in  Edinburgh  Bevlew,  Oct.  1858. 
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¥efl»S8tnitaia  of  gngr  maitar  iaiisppoflfd  betwuiia  the  aenaoriAl  oeiitE«» 
mad  tke  oonyoloikioiMS  and  not  any  portion  of  the  pertpkery  ibrnH 

▲gM,  it  goea-Parywwh  aguast  our  Aotiowl  €#  cerelpffal  aetioii  to 
•oppaoa  thai  aay  pagrtiodar  aet  of  eonv<datMns  are  tlie  iaatnuMntB  of 
tboaigbt  aad  reflDetJen,  as  dMagawkecl  from  simple  ideatioa.  Onr 
vhefe  Hieatid  life  oonnsto  in  a  (wieeecaoa  of  ideas  Mid  d  feeliiigB  eon* 
oected  witli  tkem ;  and  ikt^  sooeeiBioii,  tiM  ecder  of  wkvck  la  deter* 
aumed  mifgesdwify,  seema  to  na  ww^  moee  rakted  to  the  mode  in 
whMi  the  dtlBsreBft  parts  ef  the  eoBvaliited  saiiaee  are  ooBneeted  with 
eaci^  other,  than  ta  the  mdependoKt  opemftion  of  any  partienlar  parta 
ef  theaa.  We  are  hf  no  means  opposed  to  the  noiion  that  different 
parts  of  the  oonvohited  sarfhee  may  he  instrvmental  ia  the  fermation  of 
d^fcreat  ckeaes  of  ideas  (though  we  do  aot  as  yet  see  any  valid  evi- 
dence that  they  are  so);  but  the  linking-together  of  these  ideas  b^ 
associations  ef  variooa  kinds^  on  which  depends  the  growth  of  oar 
reasoning  powers  aa  wefi  sa  of  the  imaginative  and  poetic  fiicalty,  can 
hardly  be  the  work  of  a  set  of  convolutions  cfoconaected  £roai  the 
rest.  BesidsS)  the  traasv^ne  ecmvoiatioBs,  to  which  Mr.  Dmm  assigns 
this  ofioe,  are  aJready  developed  as  fuUy  as  any  other  part  ef  the 
henuspheric  ganglia,  in  the  brain  of  the  inlant ;  aad  yet  its  mental 
lye  for  years  to  eeme  ia  scarcely  elevated  to  all  appeaiaaoe  above  that 
ef  the  bmtesi  But  donring  those  years  we  bdieve  that  a  store  of 
peroeptioas  aad  of  simpte/  ideaa  founded  ob  them  is  being  laid  up  ; 
aawl  that  a  devel<^aae^i  >dt  eommissaral  fibres  is  takii^  pteee, — ^partly 
aeeoading  t«i  aar  orjgilial  plan,  varying,  like  the  idiape  of  the  brain 
itsdi^  in  eaeh  individ^a},  and  partly  in  aecordanee  with  the  habitual 
mode  in  which  the  orgaa  is  used^ — ^whidi  fibres  co-operate  with  the 
vesiealar  matter  of  thecoav^utious  they  cotiaect,  in  estaUishiBg  those 
peeufiar  relations  between  ideas,  whidi  determine  their  suecessioB  in 
the  modes  which  we  denominate  Memory,  Imagination^  and  the  like. 

In  thus  expressiag  oar  diibrences  Inaa  Mr.  Dunn,  we  must  at  the 
same  time  record  oar  sense  of  the  great  value  of  his  Essay,  as  one  cal- 
culated to  prove  a  stimulus  to  thought  in  others,  aad  to  direct  intel- 
hg&sA  minds  to  a  Md  of  inquiry  which  can  only  be  reaSy  productive 
when  cultivated  l^  men  c^  Mr.  Dunn's  powers  of  observation  and 
refieetion.  The  difficulties  of  the  work  are  great  j  but  that  dioold 
net  be  a  ground  of  discouragement,  for  difficulties  were  made  to  be 
erereome  ;  aad  the  example  of  Mr.  Dtran  is  sufficient  to  riK>w  that 
a  mao  who  has  at  the  same  time  the  capacity  and  the  incliaaticm  to 
do  something  fi>r  the  promotion  of  scientific  inquiry,  will  find  meana 
to  do  so  even  in  the  midst  of  the  distracting  cares  ci  an  active  pro£e»- 
stonsl  Hfe.  The  m<»e  extensive  his  practice,  indeed,  the  more  sure  he 
is  to  find  something  worthy  of  being  noted  and  recorded ;  and  we 
woold  point  to  the  suceesBi<m  of  cases  which  Mr.  Dunn  has  published 
at  various  times,  as  among  the  most  valuable  contiibuti^ms  to  this 
department  of  inquiry  with  which  we  are  acquainted, — in  regard  alike 
to  the  mode  in  which  their  psychological  and  their  pathologi^  pheno-> 
mena  are  recorded. 
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Retizw  IV. 

{M  CUon^irm  and  otker  Anmdkeiiei  /  ikmr  Atttim^  amd  AdnmrntHrth 
Ham,  By  J<MDi  Sn^w,  MJy^  Lifieatiato  of  Um  Bo^  CDlkge  of 
Fhpaiaama.  Edited,  with  a  Mamtir  of  the  Author,  bf  BuuAiuir 
W.  BiCHABDfiay,  MJ)^  Lioentiate  of  tho  Bo^  Golkgo  of  Ph j- 


A  FASic  low  ktdj  sned  tlie  public  mind  in  reference  to  the  employ- 
BMBt  of  Mcfniom,  because  in  rapid  soocearion  several  deaths  nave 
oecuiiotl  which  appeared  fairly  attributable  to  this  agent.  If  these 
dsathfl  have  pvored  anything,  they  have  proved  the  truth  of  the  obsenra- 
tna  of  ih»  eamesi  worker,  now,  alas,  no  more  among  us,  that  chloro- 
ftna  partakes  of  the  character  of  all  powerful  agents  in  requiring  to 
be  used  with  care  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  ordinaiy  laws  bo&  of 
poeumaiics  and  of  vital  dynamics  To  judge  by  the  remarks  that 
■leat  us  on  all  sides^  one  would  suppose  that  a  grand  disooveiy  had 
jmt  been  made  that  annsfthesia  was  to  be  purchased  only  at  the  risk 
of  lift^  and  that  madical  men  had  hitherto  been  using  chloroform, 
edier^  or  amylene  at  haphazard,  rather  perhaps  with  a  view  to  saviog 
themselves  trouble^  than  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  their  patients  of 
pain  and  suffering.  Bat  as  medical  men  seised  avidly  upon  the  great 
■iggtftioftof  etheriaatiop,  beoaase  they  felt  it  to  be  osie  of  the  greatest 
boons  thai  oonld  ha  oonfefred  upon  mankind,  and  a  certain  means  of 
advaneing  the  scisBee  and  art  of  medicine,  so  they  also  at  once  reco- 
gnised the  dai^ecs  which  surrounded  the  employment  of  aniesthetics^ 
and  sought  to  determine  the  exact  limits  which  should  guide  us  in 
their  administration.  No  one  thinks  of  decxying  railways  because  of 
tin  occasional  accidents^  however  fearful,  which  are  attributable  to 
negligence  in  some  quarter ;  nor  is  our  steam  fleet  in  danger  of  being 
abandoned,  and  emigration  arrested,  because  terrific  conflagrations  or 
ezplostons  prematurely  hurry  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children 
into  the  arms  of  death,  owing  to  culpable  neglect  of  precautions 
which  we  all  know  to  be  neceesaiy.  Dr.  Snow,  more  than  any  other 
^ysieian,  has  assisted  in  promoting  tHe  use  of  annsthetic  agents  after 
dieir  first  introduction  into  the  practice  of  medicine ;  but  no  ono 
more  Mly  appreciated  the  dangers  which  may  surround  its  employ- 
meat^  or  sought  more  earnestly  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  those 
kunentable  issues  which  fix>m  time  to  time  have  startled  us  from  our 
feeling  of  security.  The  numerous  experiments  so  carefiilly  con- 
ducted by  Br.  Snow  amply  testify  to  the  sound  judgment  wluch  he 
held  upon  these  questions.  He  was  not  led  away  by  enthusiasm  to 
overlook  the  necessity  of  well  weighing  all  the  circumstances  that  in- 
fhtence  the  result  produced  by  chloroform  and  its  congeners;  and 
his  large  experience  at  the  operating-table  and  at  the  bed-side  only 
served  to  stimulate  this  earnest  student  to  ever  renewed  efforts,  not 
only  to  lessen  the  risks  attending  the  use  of  known  anaesthetics,  but 
abo  to  discover  others  which  might  be  exempt  from  the  charge  of 
endangering  the  patient,  even  if  exhibited  in  a  careless  manner.     He 
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thought  at  one  time  that  he  had  in  amylene  found  a  hydrocarbon  which 
accomplished  all  he  desired  ;  but  two  deaths  which  occurred  under  his 
own  administration  bitterly  disappointed  these  hopes  :  yet  the  energy 
and  indomitable  perseyerance  of  the  man  would  certainly  have  carried 
him  on  to  ultimate  and  complete  success  had  not  the  hand  of  death 
been  laid  upon  him,  and  arrested  a  career  which  may  well  serve  as  an 
example  and  as  a  beacon.  The  interesting  and  warm-hearted  memoir 
prefixed  to  Dr.  Snow's  work,  by  one  whom  we  all  know,  tells  us  of  no 
thrilling  deeds  and  hairbreadth  escapes,  but  it  informs  us  how,  by  hard 
work  and  determination,  Dr.  Snow  overcame  the  dragon  that  opposes 
the  progress  of  so  many  a  London  physician,  and  had  reached  the 
tree  from  which  the  Golden  Fleece  was  suspended ;  it  reminds  us  how, 
as  early  as  1848,  Dr.  Snow  saw  the  principles  upon  which  the  action 
of  narcotic  inhalations  are  based,  and  knew  their  dangers  commensu- 
rate with  their  power  of  doing  good. 

'*  He  demonstrated  that  these  substances  modify,  and  in  large  quantities 
arrest,  the  animal  functions,  in  the  same  way  and  by  the  same  power  as  that  by 
wliich  they  modify  and  arrest  combustion ;  the  slow  oxidation  of  phosphorus 
and  other  kinds  of  oxidation  unconnected  with  the  living  body  when  they  (the 

narcotics)  are  mixed  with  tlie  atmospheric  air Placing  a  taper  auring 

one  of  our  experiments  in  a  bottle  through  which  chloroform  vapour  was 
difTased,  andwatchm^  the  declining  flame, lie  once  said,  'This,  now,  is  all 
that  occurs  in  narcotism ;  but  to  submit  the  candle  to  the  action  of  the  nar- 
cotic without  extinguishing  it  alto^ther,  you  must  neither  ex{)Ose  it  to  much 
vapour  at  once,  nor  subject  it  to  the  vaoour  too  lonj^,  and  this  is  all  you  can 
provide  against  in  subjecting  a  man  to  the  same  influence.  I  could  illustrate 
all  the  meaning  of  this  great  practical  discoveiy  of  narcotism  on  a  farthing 
candle,  but  I  fear  the  expenment  would  be  thought  rather  too  common- 
place.' **  (p.  xvii.) 

To  those  who  have  followed  the  medical  literature  of  the  last  ten 
years,  Dr.  Snow*s  views  will  be  known  from  the  various  papers 
which  he  has  published  in  various  periodicals,  but  especially*  in  the 
old  Medical  Gazette  during  the  years  1848-1851.  The  present  volume 
is,  however,  by  no  means  a  ricJiavffi;  new  experiments,  and  a  careful 
summary  of  the  very  extensive  experience  which  Dr.  Snow  has  en- 
joyed in  the  use  of  chloroform,  in  surgery  and  medicine,  since  its  first 
introduction  into  practice,  are  added,  and  the  whole  forms  a  work 
which  ought  to  be  read  by  all  practitioners.  They  can  nowhere  find 
a  more  lucid  account  of  very  important  inquiries  into  the  physiological 
and  therapeutic  action  of  chloroform  and  some  other  anaesthetics ;  and 
whatever  the  ultimate  &te  of  chloroform  may  be,  the  labours  of  Dr. 
Snow  will  ever  serve  as  a  guide  and  a  pioneer  to  those  who  wish  to 
extend  and  establish  the  benefits  that  accrue  to  suflTering  humanity 
through  the  removal  of  pain. 

The  book  was,  so  to  say,  completed  on  the  death-bed  ;  the  editor 
has  only  added  the  index  and  the  memoir  already  alluded  to ;  we 
have,  therefore,  as  every  page  testifies,  the  band  fida  production  of  the 
lamented  Dr.  Snow.  After  an  historical  introduction,  and  some 
general  remarks  on  inhalation,   the  properties   and   preparation  of 

«  Vol.  xU.  pp.  850,  898,  1074;  vol.  xlii.  pp.  880,  413,  614,  840,  1021  ;  rol  xliii.  pp. 
228,  451,  692,  98S ;  TOl.  xliT.  p.  272  ;  vol.  xlri.  pp.  821,  749  ;  vol.  zlvU.pp.  124, 622. 
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ehloioform,  with  its  physiological  effects,  and  the  circumstances  modify- 
ing those  effects,  are  examined.  Most  medical  men  are  fistmiliar,  from 
observation,  with  the  varioos  d^rees  of  narcotism  which  the  inhala- 
tion of  chloroform  is  capable  of  producing ;  but  we  fear  that  even 
those  who  habitually  employ  it,  or  cause  it  to  be  employed,  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  valuable  experiments  and  calculations  of  Dr.  Snow, 
made  with  a  view  to  determining  the  exact  ratio  that  exists  between 
the  quantity  of  vapour  introduced  into  the  circulation,  and  its  ansss- 
thetizing  eflfects.  The  experiments  were  made  by  introducing  into 
glass  jars,  birds,  guinea-pigs^  cats,  with  definite  quantities  of  chloro- 
form ;  the  cubic  contents  of  the  jar  being  ascertained,  it  was  easy  to 
dJcnlate  the  exact  amount  of  saturation  of  the  contained  air.  By 
noting  the  time  at  which  the  different  effects  of  the  vapour  became 
perceptible,  and  comparing  the  results  thus  obtained  with  one  another, 
and  with  the  data  that  we  possess  regarding  the  respiratory  functions 
of  man.  Dr.  Snow  has  arriyed  at  a  series  of  conclusions  which  establish 
his  character  as  an  inductive  philosopher.  The  book  before  us  happens 
to  be  open  at  page  66.  We  quote  the  fifteenth  experiment  as  an 
instance  of  the  author's  mode  of  procedure  : — 

"A  cat  was  put  into  the  jar  holding  3000  cubic  inches,  and  82*5  grains  of 
chloroform  were  introduced,  being  two  grains  and  three-quarters  to  each  hun- 
dred cubic  inches.  In  five  minutes  it  had  evaporated,  and  the  cat  began  to 
stagger  in  its  walk.  In  two  minutes  more  it  was  unable  to  stand.  Five 
minutes  after  the  chloroform  had  evaporated  the  cat  was  quite  insensible,  and 
breathing  one  hundred  and  twenty -six  times  in  a  minute.  It  was  now  taken 
out.  The  temperature  in  the  axilla  was  98°.  In  half  an  hour  after  its  re- 
moval from  the  jar  it  had  recovered  its  consciousness,  but  was  still  drowsy. 

"  It  was  now  put  into  the  jar  again,  and  the  same  quantity  of  chloroform 
was  introduced  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  In  five  minutes  it  had  evapo- 
rated, and  the  cat  was  again  insensible.  In  other  five  minutes  it  was  breathmg 
rather  deeply  forty-eight  times  in  the  minute.  Twelve  minutes  after  the  chlo- 
roform had  evaporated,  the  cat  was  breathing  in  the  same  manner,  but  sixty- 
eight  times  in  the  minute.  The  breathing  afterwards  became  shallow  and  feeble, 
uSa  half  an  hour  after  the  chloroform  hAd  evaporated  it  was  eighty-eight  in  the 
minute.  In  five  minutes  more  the  breathing  ceased.  The  cat  was  taken  out 
of  the  jar,  and  the  stethoscope  was  applied  to  the  chest.  The  heart  could  not 
be  heard  to  beat  at  first,  out  in  a  snort  time  the  cat  eaye  a  gasp,  and  the 
heart's  action  returned,  and  the  breathing  became  re-established. 

The  conclusions  which  Dr.  Snow  draws  from  the  experiments  are 
probably  known  to  our  readers ;  but  no  harm  can  result  from  those 
which  have  an  especial  practical  bearing  being  again  put  upon  record. 
He  shows  that  one  grain  of  chloroform  to  eadi  hundred  cubic  inches 
of  air  suf&ces  in  cats,  guinea-pigs,  and  mice,  to  induce  the  second  de- 
gree of  narcotism,  or  that  state  in  which  consciousness  and  voluntaiy 
motion  are  nearly  but  not  entirely  abolished.  Again,  he  finds  that 
semm  at  100^,  and  at  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  dis- 
solves about  its  own  volume  of  vapour  of  chloroform ;  and  he  calcu- 
lates that  one  part  in  16,285  is  the  average  proportion  of  chloroform 
by  measure  in  the  blood  in  the  second  degree  of  narcotism.  Assuming 
the  total  amount  of  blood  in  the  human  adult  to  be,  according  to 
Valentin's  calculations,  about  30  pounds,  he  infers  that  twelve  minims 
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of  chloroform  ia  Um  qiumtiiy  whioii  muit  bo  reoaiYad  iaie  the  oiroybo 
tion  to  produce  narootim  of  the  eeeond  degvea  A  kqper  amoimt  is 
emplojed  in  practice^  iMcaiue  so  miidi  ia  loat  in  the  {oooeaaes  ordiaa* 
lily  naed  for  inhalation ;  bat  Dr.  Snow  has  £Muid  that  by  istroducu^ 
twelve  minima  into  a  Uadder,  and  caaaifig  the  Taposr  to  be  inhaled 
over  and  over  again,  aa  ia  done  with  laughiag  gaa^  naxeotism  of  the 
aecond  degree  ia  produced. 

This  ia  dearly  one  important  fact  not  to  be  loat  eight  of  ia  the  mi- 
miniatration  of  chloroform.  The  second  and  parallel  one  in  ita  bearing 
upon  practice  ia  the  proved  neoeaaity  of  avoidii^  the  iaiiodttction  of 
a  laige  quantity  of  vapour  auddenly  into  the  ciromlation,  in  order  to 
enable  the  ayatem  to  aocommodate  itself  to  the  new  eonditioaa  under 
which  it  ia  placed.  .AUhw^gh  we  feel  aasored  that  death  may  be  in* 
duoed  by  chlorofi>rm  in  varioua  ways,  there  ia  ample  evidence  to  prove 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  caaea  it  Msulta  from  the  pacalysiBg  ia- 
floeaoe  whi^  the  vapour  exerciwa  upon  the  heart.  In  aaoBt  of  the 
fatal  caae^  the  preaence  of  a  weak  and  more  or  leaa  degenented  heart 
haa  £ieilLtated  this  deleterioua  acticML ;  b«t  Dr.  Snow  baa  proved  to  us 
that  even  in  diseased  conditiona  of  the  heart  we  need  not  fear  the 
administration  of  chloroform  by  inhalation,  provided  we  guard  againat 
the  introduction  of  a  diqmportioBate  amount  at  once—provided  we 
Bee  that  the  air  taken  into  the  circulation  is  not  chaxged  with  too 
much  of  the  vapour  of  chloroform,  especially  at  the  commencement  of 
the  operation.  It  ia  manifest  that  it  mnat  be  deairable  to  graduate 
the  amount  of  chloroform  vapour  taken  up  by  the  air  inhaled  with  as 
much  exactitude  aa  poaaible,  and  that  it  ia  inqMNeible  to  do  ao  if  the 
chlovaform  be  i^pplied  to  the  noetzila  on  a  lumdkerchie^  or  on  list 
folded  together.  The  most  esaiet  way,  as  might  suggest  itsdf  from 
what  has  preceded,  would  be  to  introduce  a  measured  quantity  into  a 
bag,  and  having  filled  it  by  means  of  beUowi^  to  allow  the  patient  to 
inhale  it  again  and  again.  Dr.  Snow  tried  thia  plan,  and  found  that 
he  obtained  very  uniform  resulta;  but  although  he  segarded  the  phot 
as  perfect  ao  fer  aa  regarded  the  aafetj  of  the  patient,  he  abandoned 
it  on  accoautt  of  certain  practical  incoavenienoea  which  aooompanied 
it.  We  flhonld  also  imagine  that  were  thia  system  generally  carried 
out,  although  there  would  be  no  danger  from  paralysis  of  the  hearty 
the  danger  from  asphyxia  would  still  be  liable  to  interfere  with  the 
unifiMm  and  abaoliite  aucoesa  of  the  agent  To  meet  the  vwrioua  re- 
quirementa  of  the  caaa»  I>r.  Snow  introduced  am  inhaler  (invented  by 
Dr.  Sibson),  which  aUowa  of  a  gradual  admixture  of  air  and  chlor»- 
ferm  Tapeor,  and  enablea  the  peraon  giving  the  ohkiroifiacm  to  dihite 
the  vapour  te  any  extent  by  the  adjeetment  of  the  valvea.*  The  only 
objection  that  can  be  o&red  to  tfaisjtppacatua  ia,  that  patienta  are  apt 
to  take  alarm  at  the  use.  of  an  anknown  instrament,  mere  than  at  the 
4ypplicationofapoeket4mndherofaieftothcarmouthandnostnlB.  B«t 
medical  men  oi^ht  te  be  aware  of  the  ^prouMla  upon  which  Hk^  ahooU 

•  It  maj  be  well  to  snggert  the  neceBslty  of  always  eareflilly  examhiUis  the  ralves.  to 
te  oortalii  that  1h^  aet  rwuffly ;  the  valTee  ooeaakmallj  get  fflMuraiised.iothat  powerfkd 
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;  to  ofvereome  tnch  inrial  objectHms^  shioe  tiie  qxustion  involTed 
is  nsi  oiBe  of  mere  eonyonienoey  bat  maj  be  one  of  Mfe  or  death. 

The  ooHeetkm  of  fistai  ouev  which  had  ooooxred  up  to  the  iame  of 
I>r.  Sbow'b  death,  sad  the  eaceftil  asnafym  of  the  8yin^>toins  and  post- 
mortem  flppearaneeSy  akne  serve  to  render  the  work  one  of  great 
'vaive.  We  again  see  a  feaaon  §or  admirmg  the  assidnity  of  the  author, 
as  well  as  the  scientific  zeal  which  induced  hisi  oavefiiliy  to  probe  the 
Tirtnes  of  his  Skvowdte  remedy  in  every  direction.  It  was  shown  by 
Dr.  Glover,  as  early  as  1842,  that  chloroform  destroys  the  irritability 
of  the  hearts  of  animals  in  whom  it  had  been  injected  into  the  jugular 
vein.  Dr.  finow  has  fiMind  that  the  direct  application  of  the  vapour 
•of  dilorolbEm  to  the  heart  arrests  its  action  ;  the  suddenness  of  the 
latal  iame  in  most  of  the  persons  wiio  have  died  from  the  effects  of 
€hlorofi>rm,  the  sudden  pallor  which  spreads  over  the  patient,  the 
arrest  of  the  pulse  commonly  even  before  respiration  has  come  to  a 
complete  standstill,  the  frequent  presence  of  £itty  degeneration  of  the 
muscular  tissue  in  the  heart,  lead  to  the  conclusiim  that  arrest  of  the 
heart's  action  is  the  cause  of  death.  It  is  fair  to  infer  that  in  that 
•case  it  is  due  to  an  overcharge  of  the  vapour  in  the  blood  carried  back 
from  the  lungs  to  the  left  side  of  the  organ.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  study  the  cases  brought  together  by  Dr.  Snow,  without  arriving  at 
the  conclusion,  tiiat  if  death  ensues  in  the  majority  of  cases  by  para- 
lysis of  the  heart,  spasm  of  the  glottis,  asphyxia,  and  coma,"*  though 
Jess  frequently,  come  in  for  thdr  share  in  the  causation  of  the  &tal 
iimac  It  behoves  the  ohloroformist  to  bear  in  mind  that  each  of  the 
mgKDM  ifli  which  the  tiiread  of  life  may  be  cot  deserves  watching,  but 
4that  the  greatest  danger,  the  cessation  of  the  heart's  action,  may  prove 
otetriev^>le,  if  at  the  first  outset,  as  wdlas  dvring  the  later  stages  of 
mhalatioii,  the  blood  conveyed  to  f^  heart  is  charged  beyond  a  eeitsbi 
point  with  the  nareotixiBg  va^poor. 

In  concluding  this  brief  notice  of  Dr.  Snow's  laboifrs,  we  woidd 
-oiiee  again  mge  upon  the  profession  ait  large  the  importance  of  sbndy- 
ing  earefiiUy  the  results  obtamed  by  our  laborious  and  lamented  fdlow- 
wcdmr.  We  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  his  mantle  has  f&llen  upon 
jwme  earnest  inquirer,  whose  claims  upon  our  attention  shall  be  based 
upcm  a  higher  merit  than  the  only  one  of  having  administered  ohlore* 
fian,  or  lutving  men  it  administered,  in  so  many  thousand  cases.  We 
m«y  not,  fiir  the  sake  «f  seiettee  or  hunmnity,  allow  the  great  adhieve> 
ment  of  modem  medicine  to  slip  from  our  grsmp  because  some  flaws 
are  yet  peioetved  in  its  struetura.  Whetl^  by  local  «pplieatioD% 
or  by  bringmg  the  whole  ayston  wider  a  Lftthean  infiuenoe,  we 
Aieoeed  in  ddimnishing  bodily  safieziag,  we  must  seek  to  obtain  per- 
fiMst  eontrol  over  our  i^gent;  but  we  ca*  no  mere  revert  to  the 
tiaaes  wImdl  Boxgical  manipnktiiim  and  the  infliction  of  pain  wens 
aynonymons.  Yet  a  little  more  perBOveranoe  and  m  little  more  patieBiit 
roaoareh,  atod  ve  may  hope  to  aecaBe  ansBstheaia  without  even  the  oom« 

•  We  iBAj  refer  tbe  reader  for  Airther  iafornuitioA  on  the  canee  of  death  ftom  oUoro- 
Jfbim  to  the  ezperimentfl  of  Dr.  Faure  (Archiyes  G^n^rales  de  Mckleeiiie,  Jidn,  JnlUet, 
-AoSi.,  Sqpt,  Oct.,  IS68){  and  of  Dr.  Chi«>ina&  (Med.  Times  and  Gaaet4e»  Oct.  SO,  1W8). 
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paratively  trifling  dangers  which  atill  surround  its  production  wh^i 
properly  given.  But  whenever,  in  the  history  of  medicine,  the  subject 
shaU  be  touched  upon,  the  name  of  Dr.  Snow  will  stand  out  promi- 
nently, and  will  receive  reverential  mention.  To  use  the  words  which 
we  remember  to  have  heard  some  ten  years  ago  in  the  Harveian  oratioor 
delivered  in  the  College  of  Physicians  by  Dr.  Wilson,  he  will  ever 
remain  *'  Nix  per  cUhera  notus." 

Review  V. 

1.  KUmatologUche  Uniemickungen,  cder  GrtmdzUge  der  KUmaioiogie 

in  ihrer  Beziehung  auf  die  GemmdheitB'  VerhSUnisee  der  Bevclke* 
rwngen*  Yon  A.  Muhbt,  M.D.,  he. — Leipzig  und  ffeiddberg,  1858. 
8vo,  pp.  816, 

(Xifnatoiogical  InveetigcUionSf  or  OuUinee  of  CUmatdogy  in  its  rdation 
to  the  Samtary  Ctmdiiion  of  the  FopiUation  in  different  Countries, 
By  A.  MtJHRT,  M.D. 

2.  Hygieney  or  HeaUh  as  depending  upon  the  Conditions  of  die  Atmo- 

sphere, Foods  and  Drinks,  Motion  and  Best,  Sleep  and  WakefvL- 
ness,  Secretions,  Excretions,  and  Retentions,  Menial  Emotions, 
Clothing,  Bathing,  dtc.  By  James  H.  Pickfobd,  "blL  J). -^London, 
1858,     8vo,  pp.  290, 

'' '  Cliuate,'  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  comprehends  all  the  phynco- 
geographical  forces  which  act  perceptibly  upon  our  oigans,  which 
are  consequently  variously  distributed  throughout  the  earth,  and 
are  possessed  of  etiological  importance.  In  the  more  extended 
sense  of  the  term,  it  relates  to  all  organic  beings,  and  therefore  to  the 
sciences  of  botany  and  rural  economy  ;  but  in  the  present  work  it  is 
considered,  at  least  in  the  first  instance^  only  in  reference  to  the 
human  race." 

Such  is  the  definition  of  Climate  given  by  the  author  of  the  work 
whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  is,  of  course,  prin- 
cipally in  a  medical  point  of  view  that  we  shall  just  now  have  to 
consider  climate;  but  there  are  other  aspects  scarcely  less  important  to 
the  well-informed  physician  under  which  the  subject  may  be  studied. 
These  may  be  found  ably  unfolded  by  Mr.  Buckle*  in  the  second 
chapter  of  his  recently  published  and  very  remarkable  work,  in  which 
he  considers  the  ''influence  exercised  by  physical  laws  over  the  or- 
ganization of  society,  and  over  the  character  of  individuals." 

The  physical  agents  alluded  to  Mr.  Buckle  claases  under  four 
heads — Climate,  Food,  Soil,  and  the  General  Aspect  of  Nature.  ''The 
word  climate  I  always,"  he  says,  "  use  in  the  narrow  and  popular 
sense."  Dr.  Forry  and  many  previous  writers  make  it  neariy  coincide 
with  "  physical  geography."  "  Climate  constitutes^"  says  Dr.  Forry, 
"the  aggregate  of  aU  the  external  physical  circumstances  appertaining 
to  each  locality  in  its  relation  to  organic  nature."  (p.  37,  note,) 

Mr.  Buckle  considers  climate,  food,  and  soil,  not  separately,  but 

•  HIctorf  of  CSrilization  in  England.  By  Henry  Thomas  Baekle.  London :  J.  W. 
Parker  and  Son,  1857.    Vol.  i.    General  Introdnetion,  Chap.  a. 
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nnder  tbe  several  heads  of  the  effects  produced  hj  their  uoited  action- 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  of  which  is  through  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  the  creation  of  an  intellectual  class,  and  the 
consequent  increase  of  knowledge ;  secondly,  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, and  especially  of  the  lahouring  class,  will  he  modified  hy  the 
cheapness  and  abundance,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  scarceness  and 
dearoess,  of  the  national  food.  That  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  food 
will  in  a  great  measure  directly  dej)end  upon  the  climate,  is  self- 
evident.  But  in  this  respect  climate  will  also  have  an  indirect  action  ; 
for  as  in  hot  countries  the  animal  heat  is  more  easily  kept  up,  and  as, 
on  the  whole,  the  bodily  exertions  of  their  inhabitants  are  less  frequent, 
and  the  decay  of  tissue  is  consequently  less  rapid,  smaller  supplies  of 
both  non-asotized  and  azotized  food  will  be  required  in  the  hotter  than 
in  the  colder  regions.  But  it  ibUows  that  in  colder  regions  a  more 
highly  carbonized  diet  will  be  required ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fiict,  that 
highly  carbonized  food  is  more  costly  than  food  in  which  comparatively 
little  carbon  is  found.  Moreover,  carbonized  food  being  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  animal  world,  and  being  more  difficult  to  obtain  than 
oxidized  food,  which  is  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  there  is 
for  the  most  part  displayed,  even  in  the  infancy  of  society,  among 
those  who  require  the  former,  a  bolder  and  more  adventurous  character 
than  is  found  in  nations  "  whose  ordinary  nutriment,  being  highly 
oxidized,  is  easily  obtained,  and,  indeed,  is  supplied  to  them,  by  the 
bounty  of  Nature,  gratuitously  and  without  a  struggle.'*  After  some 
farther  observations  on  the  subject,  the  author  continues  : — "We  shall 
now,  I  trust,  be  able  to  disoem,  with  a  clearness  hitherto  unknown, 
the  intimate  connexion  between  the  physical  and  the  moral  world,  the 
laws  by  which  that  connexion  is  governed,  and  the  reasons  why  so 
many  ancient  civilizations  reached  a  certain  stage  of  development,  and 
then  feU  away,  unable  to  resist  the  pressure  of  nature,  or  make  head 
against  those  external  obstacles  by  which  their  progress  was  efiectually 
retarded."  (p.  63.) 

The  foregoing  may  suffice  to  show  the  importance  of  climate  in  the 
points  of  view  under  which  it  is  so  ably  considered  by  Mr.  Buckle. 
In  now  tTuming  to  the  more  medical  aspects  of  the  question,  we  shall 
place  ourselves  chiefly  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Mubry. 

This  writer  commences  with  the  climatology  of  mountains,  in 
investigating  the  effects  of  which  upon  the  human  organism  the 
following  elements  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration:  —  1,  the 
diminishing  temperature  as  we  ascend  ;  2,  the  diminishing  density  of 
the  atmosphere  ;  3,  the  diminishing  quantity  of  watery  vapour  (with, 
at  a  certain  height,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  temperature,  an 
increased  amount  of  precipitated  moisture) ;  4,  the  increasing  force  of 
evaporation. 

As  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  between  the  Equator  and  the  Poles  is 
divided  in  reference  to  temperature  into  three  zones,  the  author  dis- 
tinguishes in  mountains  three  corresponding  vertical  regions  :  1,  the 
lowest  or  hot  region,  extending  at  the  Equator  from  the  level  of  the 
sea  to  a  height  of  3000  feet ;  2,  the  middle  or  temperate  region, 
reaching  at  the  Equator  from  3000  to  12,000  feet ;  3,  the  superior  or 
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«0U  fei^on,  eBbeodiag  ai  tlie  Equtor  from  12,000  to  16,000  feet* 
Art  MtlMieelovatioiM  dmiaiah  as  wa  recede  from  the  Bq[iuitor,  thon^ 
not  eveiywlieBe  vubli  wufofiaify,  it  is  evident  that  the  caoditionB  of 
tiie  eeveial  aoaes  m  to  atnoaphario  prosBore^  moistuie,  ibc,  must  tbtj 
in  diilmat  latilodaB. 

In  refiannoe  to  the  noMgn^y  t^mounitaiBS,  lour  dasBee  of  diaeasei 
are  to  be  dietiagiuahad : — ^1,  diseaeeB  vhieh  oeonr  owiywhera,  and 
am  oonsequently  to  be  met  with  heve ;  2,  dieeaBeB  the  dkitribtttion  of 
irhiah  depends  ejiidiMively  on  teatipecatere;  3,  dinnBOPn  which  are  to  be 
tanned  pvoper  mmimaiin  diBeaaes;  4,  diaeaaes  whieh  am  abaent  in 
theae  regioaa. 

L  Ubiquitaaa  diaaaoea  are  theae  whieh  are  not  liiaited  by  tern* 
pecatore,  and  oeoor  in  ali  three  r^giooa — lyinotie  riliaeaann,  sBsaU- 
poz,  Bcarktina^  moanloB,  hooptog^eon^^oataRh,  iafluenxa;  alao  diaeaaea 
depending  upon  dyaonaia ;  tnberoidana  (bat  not  pnlmanary  tnberde), 
acorvj  (9),  Bcrolak»  hanMnxhotda,  dx<^Mj,  fiininedoai^  anthrax^ 
gingneneaoentia  (t),  <»TWiimna>  hehninthiaaifl^  herpea,  aBabiea,  atnt- 
»oai%  nro-Hthiaaia. 

XL  The  three  yertioal  regions,  aa  thej  are  above  aasmaed,  are  dia- 
raeterized  bj  the  feUowing  diatinetive  morbid  oooatitadiona,  ao  £ar  aa 
iheae  are  dependent  on  temperatore ;  which  morbid  oonditiona  both 
affi>rd  analogy  to  the  bonaontal  diafcribntion  of  dineaae  over  the 
4egreee  of  latitude,  and  are  alao  confirmed  bj  exporienoe ;  on  this 
point,  however^  much  is  still  to  be  expected  finm  more  acoamte  ataiia- 
tioal  data.  The  author  enameratea  them  in  detail,  that  the  aoeoraiT' 
of  the  clawaifination  aaaj  be  teated  aa  opportenity  offian. 

1.  Oyer,  or  eM  region,  mean  tempentave  fifom  32''  to  4P  R 
The  i^yaiologioal  predisposition  is :  pletiiota,  the  general  character  is 
inflaaunatoiy,  the  predominant  ozganic  tendency  is  to  the  reapizatoty 
oigana 

Diaeaaea  of  fimjuent  ooonnence  are :  inflnenm,  (vHbether  it  ocean 
more  frequently,  or  as  often  as  at  lower  elevations,  is  indeed  not  yet 
4lecided),  erysipelaa^  metcttia  puerperalis  (only  supposed  from  analogy), 
oatarrh,  pneumonia  (theee  two  are  designatod  very  severe  diaoaaeo  in 
elevated  sitoatioas),  croup,  trismus  neonatorum  (these  two  iorms  are 
only  conjecturally  of  frequent  occurrence),  ophthalmia. 

Absent  diseases  are,  the  three  terrestrial  miasmatic  epidonics : 
malaria  lever  (at  least  it  is  much  rarer  and  weaker),  yellow  fever 
(partly  on  aecount  of  the  distance  from  the  aea^  partly  on  aceount  of 
the  temperature),  and  Indian  cholera  (at  leaat  in  the  hi^^Mat  region 
the  occurrence  <^  this  disease  is  scarcely  poanble).  Phthiius  may  here 
very  properly  be  said  to  be  abaent  (although  prahaUy  not  in  con- 
aequence  of  the  temperature,  but  of  the  rar^ed  oondition  of  the 
air);  dysentery  is  scarcely  to  be  found  so  high,  neither  is  hepatitis^  nor 
lepra,  nor  gan^^ae^  nor  are  indolent  nleens  to  be  met  with. 

2.  MiddUy  or  fmup&rate  region^  distinguiahed  into  oookrand  warmer, 
namely,  from  41''  to  54"*'^  F.,  and  from  ^4"*^  to  72^-^^  F.  re^MCtivdy. 

*  The  measaremenU  of  hdghto  in  Dr.  Mtthiy's  book  ane  given  In  Paiisian  feet,  of  which 
15  ne  eqalralent  to  Rbovt  16  KnglMi  feet.    A  PBriaiMi  is  to  a  Pranftm  Ibot  nearly  aa 
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The  physiological  paodaqpoiitaon  is :  floofcoatioii  cf  Aa  phunnmnnft 
accoxdiiig  to  the  MaaoDA ;  their  eharaoter  is  in  wiatar  sum  iaflaMSM- 
toiy,  in  smiUBfir  it  ig  jaoie  torpid :  the  pnedowiaawt  nffanin  taniWncy, 
toG^  is  ia  winter  rather  to  the  xe«pir«toiy,  in  iwirwer  to  the  digsstiye 
€xcgB08,  hut  the  differenoe  {urodaosd  by  the  MaBonD  is  aet  so  great  aa 
in  the  low  s^oa. 

The  more  ficequeat  diseases  are :  tjphiu^  goat^  diiwason  rsntH  hf 
cold,  aa  catarrh,  angina  (refrigeroseD). 

Ahaent  dtseases :  the  violeaoe  ^  the  diseases  which  diagaetarias  the 
twa  extreme  regions  is  heie  less ;  that  is»  on  the  one  hand,  paoamoBia^ 
eiTsipelaa,  catsnh ;  on  the  other,  mahuria  fever,  dysentery,  hepatitis 
ophthalmia,  impetiginous  a£&ctions,  gangrene,  indolent  oloers. 

Z,  The  Umter,  er  hoi  region,  mean  tesaperatase  frem  72^'S  to 
8V'5  P.,  proueato  exactly  the  dasa  of  toopioal  diseases. 

PhyaJolggical  poediflpoBitiQa :  the  opposite  of  pleAocs^  hleod  pear 
in  Sban  and  diminished  ia  qoaotily  ;  the  charai>ter  «f  the  phme- 
mena  is  pecmaneatly  torpid  or  adjnuunio ;  the  psedoannant  tondcney 
£5  to  the  digestive  organs,  especially  to  the  liver  and  intestinal  canal, 
also  to  the  spinal  marrow  and  skia. 

Freqoent  diseases  are  :  all  the  three  tenestrio-miaanatic  affiaetiaoa 
in  aa  intease  degree ;  hepatitis,  dfseattfy,  enoi^haliti%  tetaaas,  i^ws^ 
paehydexmia,  gaqgraBnesoeati%  ophthalmias,  impettgines. 

Aheont  fbnas:  typhus,  pla^ias^  cretiaina;  goat  aad  kidney  afto* 
tioDB  are  xare. 

HL  Having  disposed  of  the  ahove  diseases  depeadeat  oa  ienpena- 
tor^  we  pass  to  the  peoaliar  orographic  morhid  fDCBU^  which  are  da- 
tenaiaed  hj  the  meteoric  relations  of  moantains  rather  than  teasperar 
tare.  Uadoahtedly  the  next  most  powerful  etiobgioal  pruiciple  is  the 
rarefied  eaaditioa  of  the  aii;  then  in  some  measure  the  state  of  aaoia- 
tare  of  the  atmosphere,  and  ia  ooanexian  with  hoth  the  ineraasiag 
fiaoe  of  evapoxatioia. 

The  physiological  iaiuence  of  these  caoses  affects  pnnoipally  the 
JB^iration,  the  circulation,  aad  the  evapocatioa  ibam  the  skia  and 
lnng& 

The  proper  ovogiaphic  BKvbid  states  endemic  on  aU  meuataias 
enumerated  by  the  author,  ai»-*L  Mountsin  asthma,  the  heat  measu 
of  rdieviag  which,  a&or  denser  air  itself  ave,  rest,  the  aiaiatenaaoe  of 
waxmth^  in  pkthoricpatieats  the  abstcaetioa  <^  blood,  aad  coca l^vea 
(erifihroa^htmwea),  with  their  almost  miraculous  pvoperty  of  a^auh 
lataig  and  irtrwig^H^wg,,  2.  Dxyness  and  chafing  of  the  skin.  3. 
OphSialnftia ;  the  dsaaliag  appearance  of  the  snow,  inexeased  by  the 
intensity  of  the  lights  occasionally  produces  a  sudden  attack  of  ecan^ 
janotivitis,  eorohiiMid  with  intolerance  of  light.  4.  Hamocrhagas  do 
not  oocar  withfrequen<^  until  we  reach  an  elevatioa  of  between  1 7^009 
and  20,000  feet.  5.  The  "  Tahardillo"  of  the  Andes  possibly  con^ 
prises  enpephaiitifl^  puenmfmis,  aad  typhus.     6.  Qeitre  aad  oretiaiam. 

At  a  aiodecate  elevation  oertaia  physiolcgioal  changes  take  place 
which  arse  worth  mentioning^  such  as  afeeling  of  lightaeas  aad  strengtl^ 
rhnorfiilnsaB,  iacreaaed  innervationj  the  digestum  is  strBngtheaed, 
sleep  is  improved,  the  circulation  is  excited,  the  skin  becomes  more 
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raddy,  Blight  headache  is  produced.  There  is  also  a  diminished  sos- 
oeptibility  of  the  intoxicating  effect  of  spiritnous  drinks,  which  is  pro- 
bably connected  with  the  increased  cutaneous  perspiration. 

The  diseases  which  diminish  or  wholly  disappear,  and  are  therefore 
endemically  absent  in  elevated  situations,  are  next  enumerated.  Trau- 
matic inflammation  runs  a  lighter  course  ;  wounds  heal  better.  This 
is  probably  owing  to  the  combined  influence  of  the  rarefied  state  and 
of  the  diyness  of  the  air ;  or  in  other  words,  to  the  increased  force  of 
eraporation.  Indolent  ulcers  are  only  exceptionally  heard  of;  dysentery 
is  l^BS  formidable.  The  numerous  chronic  cutaneous  afiections  of  hot 
low  countries,  from  lepra  to  the  impetigines,  disappeai*  in  elevated 
regions. 

2.  But  the  most  important,  and  possibly  the  most  practically  useful, 
influence  of  the  climate  of  the  higher  regions,  and  which  is  to  be 
ascribed  specially  to  the  rarefied  condition  of  the  air,  is  the  decrease 
and  complete  absence  of  tubercles  of  the  lung,  pulmonary  phthisis,  the 
diminution  of  this  disease  being  plainly  perceptible  at  an  elevation  of 
4500  feet. 

3.  Obesity  is  rare,  probably  owing  to  the  strong  evaporating  power 
of  the  atmosphere.  4.  Probably  from  the  same  cause  the  renal  func- 
tion is  less  exercised,  and  perhaps  diabetes  and  albuminuria  will  more 
rarely  occur.  5.  The  psychical  influence  of  mountains  on  their  inha- 
bitants, and  still  more  on  visitors,  which  is  in  general  of  an  exhilarat- 
ing character,  is  not  to  be  left  out  of  view.  6.  The  diseases  wMchi 
are  avoided,  especially  in  the  torrid  zone,  by  ascending  the  adjoining 
mountains,  are  numerous  :  malaria  fever,  yellow  fever,  and  in  a  great 
measure  Indian  cholera ;  dysentery,  especially  in  the  chronic  form,  is 
relieved ;  dy8i)ep6ia,  hepatitis  ;  many  other  diseases  are  warded  off;  or 
cured,  and  among  them,  as  has  already  been  observed,  phthisia  On 
the  contrary,  affections  which  are  endemic  in  the  mountains  are  equally 
benefited  by  a  descent  to  the  lower  regions,  examples  of  which  are 
found  in  bronchitis,  catarrh,  erysipelas,  gout,  typhus. 

The  author  briefly  describes  the  data  from  which  the  forgoing  de- 
ductions have  been  mada  They  consist  of  reports  from  Cerro  de 
Pasco,  a  mining  town  in  the  Andes,  containing,  at  an  elevation  of 
13,600  feet,  a  population  varying  from  6000  to  12,000 ;  and  from  other 
localities  at  14,000,  11,200,  11,000  feet,  &c.,  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  author  states  that  his  is  the  first  attempt  to  frame  a  general 
climatology  of  moimtains.  Dr.  Lombard's  work,  'Des  Climats  de 
Montague,*  Ac,  having  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  local  cir- 
cumstances of  Switzerland  ;  and  he  enumerates  Mexico,  Puebla,  Santa 
F^  de  Bogota,  Quito,  Arequipa,  Chuguiaaca,  Potosi,  La  Paz,  Cerro  de 
Pasco,  Cuzoo  ;  and  in  the  East  Indies,  Outacamund,  Simla,  Landour, 
Dorjiling,  Caboul,  and  Cashmere,  and  Erzemm  in  Armenia,  as  places 
where  valuable  observations  might  be  made. 

We  come  now  to  a  very  important  subject :  the  absence  of  phthisis  in 
some  districts,  and  particularly  in  the  rarefied  air  of  elevated  regions. 
The  importance  of  discovering  the  climates  where  this  disease,  which 
indisputably,  next  to  convulsions  in  the  first  weeks  of  life,  occupies  the 
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laigesb  place  among  the  caaaea  of  mortality  of  the  human  race,  will  be 
at  once  apparent.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  wanting  in  no  zone,  nor 
is  it  by  any  means  absent  in  the  torrid  zone ;  in  some  localities  of  this 
region  it  is  even  particularly  frequent.  Consequently  the  geographical 
distribution  of  temperature  has  no  influence  on  its  occurrence,  sdthough, 
as  is  well  known,  where  the  lungs  are  already  diseased,  cold,  and 
especially  sudden  change  from  warmth  to  cold,  is  very  injurious ;  and 
on  the  contrary,  removal  to  a  higher  temperature  may  act  very  bene* 
fieially  ;  but  we  are  now  speaking  only  of  the  endemic  occurrence  of 
pulmonary  consumption.  On  the  oUier  hand,  there  ai'e— -1,  certain 
regions  in  all  zones  where  phthisis  is  of  rare  occurrence,  or  is  almost 
entirely  absent ;  2,  there  is,  moreover,  the  very  great  probability, 
we  may  even  say  the  certainty,  of  its  frequency  decreasing  as  the 
perpendicular  height  increases,  until  it  completely  disappears. 

1.  Districts  in  the  several  zones  which  exhibit  an  exemption  from 
phthisis.  Phthisis  is  said  to  be  very  rare  in  Iceland ;  in  the  Peroe 
Islands  it  is  reported  as  being  rare.  We  are  informed  that  on  the 
borders  of  Canada,  at  Port  Kent,  Maine,  where  the  mean  temperature 
is  ^''-S  P.,  and  where  quicksilver  freezes  in  winter,  phthisis  scarcely 
ever  occurs. 

In  the  temperate  zone  there  are  three  districts  remarkable  for  special 
immunity  from  phthisis — ^namelv,  Algiers,  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  the 
steppes  of  the  Earghiz^  near  Orenburg.  We  may  add  that  in  Marstrand, 
an  island  within  six  or  seven  miles  of  the  coast  of  Sweden,  consisting  of 
a  single  rock  of  granite,  mixed  with  gneiss,  pulmonary  consumption  is 
scarcely  known  among  the  natives  of  the  island,  which,  from  some 
peculisurities  in  its  climate,  has  received  the  name  of  the  Madeira  of 
Sweden  j  and  the  disease  appears  to  be  remarkably  arrested  in  such 
phthisical  patients  as  sojourn  there  during  the  summer  months,  viz., 
from  the  beginning  of  July  to  the  end  of  September.* 

With  respect  to  the  torrid  zone  in  general,  it  is  first  of  all  to  be 
observed  that  phthisis  does  not  occur  less  frequently  in  it  than  in  colder 
r^ons.  In  Senegal,  Angola,  and  Benguela  it  is  rare.  The  East 
Indies,  with  all  their  instdubrity  from  hepatitis,  dysentery,  malaria 
fever,  and  cholera,  enjoy  a  remarkable  immunity  from  phthbis. 

lu  the  fourth  zone,  the  southern  tempei-ate  zone,  including  the  im- 
portant British  settlements  in  Australia,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and 
New  22ealand,  which  is  in  general  so  distinguished  for  its  salubrity, 
phthisis  is  one  of  the  Ave  most  usual  affections,  the  others  being 
dysentery,  pneumonia,  catarrh,  and  ophthalmia. 

It  is  still  unknown  on  what  climatic  conditions  the  endemic  absence 
of  pulmonaiy  tubercle  in  the  above  districts  depends.  Neither  the 
temperature,  nor  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere,  nor  the  geo- 
logical conditions  of  the  soil,  aflbrd  an  explanation  of  the  fact.  It 
does  not  depend  on  dryness  of  the  air  combined  with  heat ;  for  though 
the  air  in  Egypt  is  very  dry,  in  the  East  Indies  it  is  very  damp  and 
moist,  and  in  both  localities  phthisis  is  absent,  or  at  least  extremely 
rare.     On  the  other  hand.  Nubia,  Chili,  and  Lima  also  possess  a  very 

•  See  Dr.  Ma^os  Hum,  Cm  Sverges  Endemiska  j^okdomar.    Stockholm,  1852.  p.  61. 
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dky  flkmoqplieray  flBcl  m  thoM  countries  p^hiaia  is  partieidttrfy  pre- 

3.  PhthitM  dJarftiwhes  decidedly  in  elevated  aitoirtknis,  in  conse* 
^nmee  of  tli»  greet  nre&ction  of  tile  air.  The  onlj  exceptions  to 
tltts  general  fvie  bave  been  snpplied  from  Al^nsainnL  Nbtwithatand* 
ing  theae  eseaptionSy  the  nmas  of  evidence  hron|^  Ibrward  seems 
■i&cient  to  eatabliBh  that  tk^  recurrence  c^  plMms  iinamakea  m^ 
lie  mimotphmc  >wmniiu  m  vmrticed  dewxtUms,  We  shall  waetoAj  etr 
m  attvibtikia^  this  to  the  greatlj  increased  rarefitetion  of  the  air.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  formatmn  of  ttibercle  in  the  sjstem  in  general 
AiTiaanhfn  and  ceases  on  lofty  monntaine  ;  bat  it  does  appear  that  on 
aeooont  of  the  laxefied  state  of  the  atmoe^here  with  diminifllied  pres- 
ame,  and  an  abaointelj  diminished  amonnt  of  osygen,  the  formation 
of  tubercle  ia  impeded  in  the  Imigs,  a  srtnatton  in  whidi  it  is  other-* 
wiaa  particolariy  MaUe  to  ocenr.  This  may  depend  either  on  the 
dimxniahed  cpantxty  ol  ozjgen,  which  at  a  height  of  12,000  feet  ia 
laaa  by  moie  than  one-lbmrth,  or  it  may  be  canaed  merdy  media- 
ajgaliy  by  the  extenaion  of  the  act  of  inapiration  thus  rendered  neces- 
sary, with  gveafcer  dilatation  of  the  thorax  and  bronchi.  We  agree 
with  Dr.  Milbry  that  the  latter  is  the  more  probable  canse  of  the 
iODeB^ioD  aUnded  to.  We  cannot  see  how  a  diminntion  of  the  supply 
ef  oxygen  to  the  Inngs  shonld  be  vnihyonrable  to  the  formation  cf^ 
tabevde.  On  the  other  hand,  two  etiological  £BKts  are  in  fitvonr  of 
the  hKtter  view.  First,  the  theery  tiiat  the  exemption  je  due  to  in- 
creased ezpaaeioa  of  the  hmg,  agieea  perfectly  with  the  fkct  that  the 
aoBunit  of  the  hmg  ia  principally  or  almeet  scdely  the  seat  of  toberdes, 
and  with  the  probability  that  this  is  a  resnlt  of  the  less  d^pree  of 
dBatation  which  pcedeely  this  part  of  the  lung  must  experience  in 
coaaefoenoe  of  the  coBi«»l  shape  of  the  cheat  Secondly,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  thorax  in  monntaineers  who  dwdl  at  a  great  devation 
ia  Tery  rennriable,  the  dieat  being  Tery  l«oad,  and  the  longs  highly 
devdoped. 

In  taking  advantage,  in  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  of  the  districts 
CQEeBipt  from  pnlaM>nary  tuberculoeisy  whether  the  areal  pr  tiie  moun- 
tain regions,  we  shonld  remember  that  there  is  a  great  di£brence 
between  sending  a  phlhiaical  patient  merely  to  a  warmer  and  more 
nniibTm  dimate— which  relievea  only  the  cBaeaaed  condition  of  the 
lungs,  bnt  where  the  form  of  disease  is  not  itself  endemicaEly  absent 
or  rare— and  causing  him  to  reside  in  a  climato  where  the  combined 
etiological  sources  of  his  malady  do  not  exut.  If  we  admowledge  the 
good  elects  of  the  dimates  of  Italy,  the  South  of  France,  the  South 
of  Spain,  Madeira,  Ac.,  on  phthisical  northerns,  we  nrast  expect  still 
moie  beneficial  remits  from  those  of  l^pt,  Algiers,  the  East  Indies, 
and  still  more,  as  we  may  now  confidently  hope,  of  the  higher  moun- 
tain regions.  Dr.  Mtihry  suggests  that  as  rarefied  air  acts  by  pro- 
dndng  a  greater  expansion  of  the  hmg^  we  may  infer  that  in  cases 
presenting  a  tendency  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis  the  frequent  and 
oonatant  practice  of  deep  inspirations  would  be  a  rational  proceeding  of 
easy  adoption.    Bat  the  firat  place  must  be  awarded  to  the  climatic 
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trestnieBty  und  particidarfy  to  lendeaoe  at  snfieient  heigliis  on  aniiaUe 
MOimtuii&  Dr.  Hahij-  snpposea  that  as  the  proper  and  powerfiti  efkct 
ef  an  elsnrted  sitmiion  oommences  at  ^&)(y,  and  maj  inerease  nntil 
we  attain  a  height  of  10^000^^  whrch  heights  correspond  to  average 
barometric  preasnres  of  33*  and  19^  lespectiTelyy  we  shall  perhapsr 
find  700(K  or  800(K  to  be  the  most  &Tourable  elevation,  corresponding 
to  barometric  pressures  of  21  and  20  inchea  F^haps^  however,  a 
km  degree  of  elevation  may  be  finmd  osefnl  to  those  accostomed  to 
lowland  haUtatiooaw  It  is  hkefy  that  at  no  distant  period  Sanatoria 
Bsj  be  estaU^ed  in  diflkrent  sitaatioiia  to  render  moontain  riimates 
more  available  fiair  sanatorj  porposes.  Smtable  localities  might  be 
frond  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes,  in  Mexico,  with  thmr  bean* 
tifbl  terraces^  vallejs,  and  table4and8  ;  their  large,  and  in  part  gor- 
geous, cities,  and  their  mild  temperature,  which  affords  an  agreeable 
dimate  to  an  elevation  of  8000' j  or  in  the  Siena  of  the  Andes  of 
Sooth  America,,  on  their  east  side,  or  in  the  midst  of  th^u — ^localities 
now  rendered  accessible  by  the  steam  navigation  of  the  Biver 
Amazon. 

The  salnbritj  of  a  climate  depends  in  gmieral  and  principally  on— 
1,  a  moderate  and  comparatively  equable  temperatnre  of  the  air ;  2, 
on  a  certain  dry  condition  of  the  soil ;  3,  in  a  minor  degree,  on  cer- 
tain onknown  endemi-physical  predispositions  (we  do  not  now  speak 
of  social  circomstances)  to  particular  morbid  conditions. 

The  sahibrity  of  different  climates,  which  is  thns  a  product  of  several 
&ctors,  is  in  many  respects  relative.  There  is  scarce^  a  climate  which 
is  eqmDy  healthy  to  all  men,  or  which  ra  decidedly  unfisivourable  to 
ite  indigenous  pc^pulation.  In  the  first  place>  the  sahibrity  of  foreign 
lands  bas  osoally  been  estimated  fi*om  the  effects  of  the  climate  on 
Eoropean  visitors.  For  obvious  reasons^  the  inhabitants  of  the  tem- 
perate zone  are  those  most  capable  of  ubiquity,  and  the  firigid  zone  is 
comparatively  more  tolerable  to  them  than  the  torrid.  In  the  East 
Indies,  the  English  rulers  have  never  maintained  their  ground  for  three 
gencsratioiis  ;  stiQ  less  have  the  Dutch  dorte  so  in  Java.  On  the  west 
eoast  of  Africa^  the  second  generation  has  never  surrived.  In  the 
somewhat  more  temperate  climate  of  the  West  Indies  a  Creole  popu- 
lation has  been  able  to  exist.  The  greater  part  of  the  population 
derived  firom  the  South  of  Europe,  and  now  naturalized  in  Ame- 
rica within  the  torrid  zone,  inhabits,  as  is  well  known,  the  cool  moun- 
tain districts.  The  children  of  Europeans  in  the  East  Indies  begin  to 
frll  away  after  ihe  fourth  year,  and  the  Creoles  in  the  West  Indies 
have  in  general  lost  strength  and  liveliness.  Still,  in  the  East  Indies, 
a  mixed  posterity  of  the  Portuguese  is  found  in  later  generations ; 
Jews  and  Armenians  also  give  here,  as  well  as  everywhere,  proofii  of 
general  acclimatization.  A  remarkable  example  of  acclimatization  ia 
aflSbrded  by  the  extension  of  the  Indian  people  in  tropical  America, 
from  the  torrid  base  of  the  Andes  to  their  icy  heights — a  difference  in 
devation  of  13,000  feet. 

In  connexion  with  this  question  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  are 
diseases  for  which  the  receptivity  of  strangers  is  diminished  through  a 
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prolonged  stay  in  the  coontiy,  while  there  are  others  the  receptivity 
of  strangers  for  which  never  diminishea  To  the  former  class  belong, 
in  the  first  place,  yellow  fever,  and  also  disorders  depending  on  plethora 
and  dyspepsia.  To  the  second  class  belongs  the  influence  of  malaria^ 
in  respect  to  which  there  is  no  acclimatization ;  on  the  contrary,  pro- 
clivity constantly  increases.  In  addition,  there  is  a  third  class  of 
forms  of  disease  for  which  decided  receptivity  of  strangers  does  not 
commence  until  after  a  continued  residence  in  the  land ;  these  are,  certain 
chronic  affections  of  a  cachectic  nature — for  example,  lepra,  pachyder- 
mia, elephantiasis,  frambcesia  (?),  impetigines,  tendency  to  gangrene,  Ac 
Lastly,  there  is  a  fourth  class,  consisting  of  diseases  which  first  appear 
in  the  second  generation  in  children ;  for  example,  atrophy,  arising 
after  the  period  of  dentition.  In  general,  acclimatization  for  hot 
countries  is  to  be  defined  as  consisting,  in  the  first  place,  in  an  accom- 
modation of  the  quantity  of  blood  to  the  high  temperature,  as  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  relative  plethora  with  which  the  northern  arrived,  and 
probably  of  the  quantity  of  fibrin.  Two  years'  residence  is,  on  au 
average,  considered  to  be  necessary  to  this  end.  The  signs  of  the 
change  are  to  be  found  in  the  disappearance  of  the  high  complexion  of 
the  ^in,  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  a  paler  and  yellower  colour. 
In  the  West  Indies,  a  diminished  receptivity  to  yellow  fever  com- 
mences with  this  change.  There  is  no  proper  so-called  acclimatization 
fever,  though  every  first  feverish  attack  which  affects  a  new-comer  has 
been  indefinitely  so  styled;  it  is  most  commonly  a  malaria  fever. 
When  inhabitants  of  the  tropics  have  lived  for  some  time  in  colder 
zones,  or  in  the  cool  mountain  regions  of  their  own  country,  they 
likewise  acquire  a  corresponding  acclimatization,  their  blood  increas- 
ing in  quantity  and  in  fibrin  ;  and  afler  their  return  home  they  present 
a  more  inflammatory  tendency,  and  diminished  immunity  from  the 
miasm  of  yellow  fever.  Europeans  inhabiting  the  tropics  experience 
after  a  residence  in  cold  countries  a  more  rapid  disacdimatization  in 
i^erence  to  the  torrid  zone. 

With  reference  to  relative  salubrity,  it  is  to  be  observed,  secondly, 
that  a  climate  may  be  only  individually  healthy  or  unhealthy.  Thus 
Italy  possesses  an  individual  salubrity  for  patients  from  the  north 
affected  with  pulmonary  or  rheumatic  diseases  ;  but  the  tables  of  dis- 
ease and  mortality  show  that,  while  it  has  a  more  beautiful,  it  has  by 
no  means  a  more  healthy  climate  than  northern  Europa  Canada,  on 
the  contrary,  has  an  unhealthy  climate  with  respect  to  the  diseases 
just  mentioned,  but  its  climate  is  in  itself  moi^  healthy  than  that 
of  Italy. 

That  a  difference  exists  between  the  races  of  men  with  respect  to 
susceptibility  of  certain  forms  of  disease,  cannot  be  denied.  Negroes 
possess  a  very  extensive  immunity  from  the  malaria  intoxication, 
such  as  the  Indians  in  Asia  and  America  do  not  possess  j  this  immu- 
nity will  in  general  be  found  to  hold  good  also  in  reference  to  insola- 
tion and  cerebral  affections.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  cold,  and  to  the  contagions  of  smidl-pox  and  of 
frambcesia ;  the  spinal  marrow,  too,  is  in  them  particularly  excitable, 
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tetanus  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  after  exposure  to  cold  or  after 
wounds ;  delirium,  however,  even  in  fever,  is  rare.  If  tliey  change  to 
colder  climates  or  to  more  elevated  regions,  the  affections  of  the  respi- 
ratory organs  predominate  as  the  causes  of  their  mortality — ^pneumonia, 
but  still  more,  pulmonary  tuberculosis ;  also  typhus,  with  which  at 
home  they  are  absolutely  unacquainted.  But  it  belongs  to  the  class 
of  inexplicable  anomalies,  that  they  do  not  last  in  some  climates 
situated  in  the  tropical  zone — ^for  example,  in  the  Mauritius,  and  still 
less  in  Ceylon  ;  phthisis  is  the  proximate  cause  of  their  mortality  in 
these  locflJities.  On  the  other  hand,  they  constitute  an  increasing  and 
numerous  population  in  the  southern  States  of  North  America,  where, 
nevertheless,  severe  winters  occur ;  and  they  prosper  remarkably  in 
the  temperate  zone  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  in  the  States  of  La 
Plata.  Of  the  Indians  in  America  we  find  it  remarked,  that  in  New 
Granada,  where  goitres  occur  in  the  highest  degree  combined  with 
cretin isan,  they  ai*e  quite  free  from  these  affections.  This  exemption 
may  also  be  regarded  as  a  peculiarity  of  race. 

Thirdly.  We  must  recognise  a  more  general  or  partial  salubrity  or 
insalubrity.  A  particular  form  of  disease  may  prevail  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  alone  makes  a  particular  locality  to  be  avoided ;  or, 
vioe  vtrsd,  the  absence  of  a  particular  formidable  disease  may  invest  a 
district  with  great  advantage.  Examples  of  this  we  have  in  malaria 
fever,  yellow  fever,  the  plague,  goitre,  malignant  carbuncle,  Guinea 
worm,  diseases  caused  by  cold  (pneumonia,  croup,  catarrh) ;  or  some 
perfectly  endemic  forms  of  disease,  as  the  Aleppo  abscess,  the  Yemen 
ulcer.  Beriberi,  plica,  &c.  Particular  examples  of  such  partial  salu- 
brity are  also  i^orded  by  some  superficial  districts  in  reference  to 
phthisis,  and  by  others  with  respect  to  carcinoma. 

If  we  review  the  districts  in  the  tropical  zone  most  remarkable  for 
insalubrity,  we  shall  find  that,  next  to  the  high  temperature,  moisture 
is  the  most  important  element  in  producing  an  unhealthy  state.  It 
is  a  low-lying  clayey  soil,  rich  in  mould,  most  frequently  alluvial,  at 
the  mouths  of  rivers,  or  along  the  coasts  or  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  in 
marshes,  which  is  most  pernicious,  and  which  acts  almost  exclusively 
by  producing  malaria.  In  fact,  where  the  soil  is  dry,  as  on  sand  and 
coral  formations,  or  in  districts  free  from  rain  or  rivers,  the  high  tem- 
perature of  the  air  is  much  less  injurious,  so  far  as  the  production  of 
malaria  is  concerned  ;  while  other  miasmatic  diseases,  as,  for  example, 
yellow  fever  and  cholera,  are  but  slightly  connected  with  the  condi- 
tions of  the  soil,  and  dysentery  and  hepatitis  not  at  all  so.  By 
attending  to  these  points  the  insalubrity  of  many  districts  has  been 
in  a  great  measure  overcome.  Batavia  has  for  several  decennial 
periods  ceased  to  deserve  the  epithet  of  ''the  grave  of  the  Europeans  :" 
the  part  of  the  city  built  on  alluvial  soil  has  been  almost  deserted  as  a 
residence  by  the  Dutch,  who  now  keep  only  their  stores  there,  but 
live  on  higher  ground.  In  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  east  side  of  which 
Hes  a  large  undrainable  marsh,  an  improvement  of  the  great  insalu- 
brity has  been  attained  in  another  mode,  namely,  by  the  introduction 
of  better  water  for  drinking,  in  iron  tubes  from  the  heights.     Arica, 
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on  the  coast  of  Peril,  situated  in  that  rainless  dry  desert,  used  formerly 
to  become,  afker  the  overflow  of  a  small  river,  a  dangerous  abode,  but 
has  now  been  rendered  healthy  by  preventing  that  oocurrenoe. 
Acapulco,  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  has  been  rendered  more  healthy 
since,  by  cutting  through  a  mountain,  a  freer  draught  of  air  has  been 
obtained,  and  the  drying  of  the  soil  has  thereby  been  promoted.  In 
Surinam,  and  in  numberless  other  places,  health  has  improved  simul- 
taneously with  the  culture  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  afber  the  removal  of 
woods  and  the  drainage  of  the  land. 

If  we  look  in  Europe  for  some  standards  of  comparison,  we  find  the 
mortality  in  London,  1:40  to  44  ;  at  Edinburgh,  1:35  ;  at  Geneva, 
1:43;  at  Hamburgh,  1:30;  at  Berlin,  1:38;  at  Breslau,  1:26;  at 
Vienna,  1 :24.  The  great  difference  exhibited  by  these  numbers  is 
probably  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  unfavourable  effects  of  the 
extreme  cold  of  the  more  eastern  countries  during  the  first  year  of 
life.  In  youth,  the  deaths  from  phthisis  constitute  onenseventh  of  the 
entire  mortality,  in  many  cities  their  proportion  amounts  even  to 
one-fifth.  In  manhood,  pneumonia  and  bronchitis,  in  old  age,  apoplexy 
and  paralysis,  are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  death.  Some  well- 
known  large  cities  afford  examples  of  the  importance  of  different  con- 
ditions of  the  soil.  Amsterdam  lies  on  a  damp  clayey  soil,  and  suffers 
from  malaria ;  Berlin  is  situated  on  sand,  and  ia  indebted  chiefly  to  it 
for  its  salubrity ;  Vienna  and  Paris  are  built  on  dusty  chalk,  which 
is  probably  one  reason  of  the  frequency  of  pulmonaiy  tubercles  in  those 
cities.  Munich,  again,  is  situated  on  an  elevated  plain  exposed  to  the 
north  wind,  and  therefore  suffers  much  from  pneumonia ;  St.  Peter»- 
burgh  has  in  its  neighbourhood  a  low  damp  soil,  and  though  malaria 
has  here  almost  attained  its  geographical  limit  and  is  nearly  absent, 
and  the  mortality  is  usually  given  incorrectly  and  as  exaggeratedly 
unfavourable,  still  an  extraordinary  fatality  exists  in  the  first  year 
of  life. 

If  we  look  for  particularly  healthy  districts,  small  maritime 
islands  in  general  carry  off  the  palm — ^for  example,  the  sandy  islands 
in  Northern  Euroi)e ;  also  the  more  southern  isUmda— the  Azores, 
Madeira,  Rhodes,  &c. :  for  they  combine  the  moderate  and  uniform 
sea  climate  with  a  dry  soil,  and  are  in  a  better  position  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  im[)ortable  diseases. 

The  temperate  zone  of  the  southern  hemisphere  is,  however,  incom- 
parably before  all  others  in  point  of  salubrity.  This  is  proved  unex- 
ceptionally  in  Chili,  Patagonia,  Buenos  Ayres,  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Brazil,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Port  Natal,  South  Australia, 
Van  Diemen*s  Land,  and  New  Zealand.  Here  there  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  absence  of  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  which  have  not  as  yet 
been  imported  or  become  endemic  ;  on  the  other,  we  have  the  admitted 
general  conditions  of  a  sanitary  state.  The  soil  is  free  from  malaria 
south  of  the  isothermal  line  of  6S^  Fahrenheit ;  the  temperature  is 
moderate,  but  as  it  is  liable  to  considerable  oscillation,  the  greatest 
mortality  is  derived  from  this  source,  and  is  attributahie  to  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  organs — pneumonia,   phthisis,   dec.  :   in  addition^ 
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Ksatarrb  and  ophthalmia  eonstitnte  the  major  part  of  the  morbid  cousti- 
-tution.  Of  this  zone  it  is  even  asserted  that  the  Earopean  settlers  im- 
prove as  a  race  in  their  posterity. 

The  subject  at  present  tinder  onr  consideration  resolves  itself  into 
three  practical  questions  :  1,  How  the  insalubrity  of  climates  is  to  be 
avoided  ;  2,  How  it  is  to  be  diminished ;  3,  How  the  salubrity  of  cli- 
mates, especially  of  such  as  are  singularly  healthy,  is  to  be  used  (cli- 
matic therapeutics). 

The  chemical  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  is  so  generally  known 
that  we  need  not  enter  into  it  here.  Dr.  Miihry  divides  its  non- 
essential admixtures  into  two  classes,  the  chemical  and  the  inherent. 
Hie  first  are  again  subdivided  into  those  which  are  and  those  which 
are  not  constantly  present.  Of  the  former,  it  is  observed  that  carbouie 
acid,  being  capable  of  absorption  by  water,  will  in  general  be  found  in 
less  proportion  over  a  damp  than  over  a  dry  soil,  while  over  the  sea 
•carcely  a  trace  of  it  will  be  discoverable.  Of  the  latter,  traces  of 
nitric  acid  are  found  in  rain  falling  after  thunderstorms,  probably 
tomed  by  the  electrical  discharges  from  azote  and  oxygen.  Ozone, 
the  separate  existence  of  which  is  still  in  some  measure  problematical, 
belongs  to  this  class.  Other  gases  are  found  in  particular  localities, 
but  are  too  limited  in  extent  to  be  of  climateric  importance.  The  in- 
herent non-essential  admixtures  of  the  atmosphere  are  small  micro- 
floopic  particles  suspended  in  the  air,  consisting  of  the  most  minute 
detritus  of  substances  partly  mineral,  party  vegetable  and  animal, 
partly  also  of  the  most  minute  organisms  (fungi  and  vibriones).  Our 
Knowledge  of  such  of  this  class  as  are  ordinary  constituents  of  the 
atmosphere  is  as  yet  too  imperfect  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  those 
which  are  extraordinary,  or  to  decide  whether  they  are  of  etiological 
importance.  It  is  certain  that  the  majority  are  indifferent  to  the 
human  organism.  While  the  expression  "  development  of  miasms  "  is 
so  generally  used,  as  representing  the  undefined  causes  of  definite 
forms  of  disease  of  a  sporadic  or  epidemic  nature,  it  is  fi-equently  not 
borne  in  mind,  that  such  a  causal  connexion  has  not  been  demon- 
strated. As  a  noeogenetic  or  peculiar  atmospheric  miasm,  we  can 
properly  assume  but  one,  that  is,  the  miasm  of  influenza  ;  three  others 
we  assume,  developed  in  the  soil,  viz.,  malaria,  the  miasms  of  yellow 
fever,  and  of  Indian  cholera.* 

In  reference  to  geographical  distribution,  we  find  the  atmosphere  in 
its  essential  constituents  homogeneously  composed  throughout  the 
whole  world  ;  but  in  accidental,  gaseous,  or  inherent  admixtures  we 
find  some  peculiarities  over  the  sea,  over  the  continent,  and  over 
particular  limited  districts  of  the  latter.  These  peculiarities  are  con- 
nected with  the  soil,  and  are  partly  products  of  human  cultivation, 
but  they  are  too  locally  limited  to  affect  the  atmosphere  to  any  extent, 
or  too  indi£ferent  in  themselves  to  communicate  a  special  quality  to 

*  Investigationfl  of  the  atmosphere  in  reference  to  such  etiological  particles  Iiave  been 
iMtitated  by  Bbreabeif ,  A.  Vogel,  R.  D.  Thomion  (Appendix  to  the  Report  on  tlie 
Cholenih  1856)  ;  (GaMtte  MMicale  de  Faria,  Oct.  1865),  on  the  occasion  of  epidemics  of 
cholera. 
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a  climate.  In  a  geographical  point  of  view  there  are  no  zones  or 
areal  dLstricts  where  the  proportions  of  the  atmosphere  do  not  possess 
the  general  homogeneousness.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  significance 
of  the  often-nsed  expression  "pure  or  impure  air,"  is  at  best  but 
strictly  local,  and  probably  referrible  chiefly  to  the  ])eculiar  exhala- 
tions of  crowded  human  beings,  and  always  more  to  the  lower  strata 
of  the  atmosphere,  especially  when  in  a  state  of  stagnant  rest. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  decrease  of  gravitation  from  the  poles  to 
the  equator,  irregular  local  differences  have  been  shown  by  observations 
with  the  pendulum  to  exist  in  different  localities.  These  £su;t8  prove 
that  in  some  places  either  inequalities  in  the  form  of  the  surface,  or 
varying  thickness  of  the  internal  mass  must  occur.  The  intensity  of 
gravitation  increases  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanic  regions,  and  in 
other  places,  from  causes  which  are  not  sufficiently  understood.  De- 
viations of  the  pendulum  from  this  cause  are  observed  at  the  island  of 
St.  Helena,  Ascension  Isle,  St.  Thomas,  and  the  Isle  of  France.  The 
intensity  of  gravitation  is  very  weak  at  Bordeaux,  it  increases  sud- 
denly at  Clermont  Ferrand,  at  Mailand,  at  Padua,  where  it  attains  its 
maximum,  thence  extending  in  the  same  condition  to  Parma.  It  does 
not  appear  that  these  differences,  the  extreme  of  which  is  one-half  per 
cent.,  have  any  influence  on  the  human  organism. 

Small  islands,  where  the  population  is  limited,  and  consequently 
does  not  contain  so  many  receptive  individuals  as  to  keep  up  contagion 
by  regeneration,  enable  us  to  arrive  at  conclusions  as  to  the  original 
occurrence  of  diseases,  or  the  importation  of  contagion  or  miasms.  On 
observations  made  upon  them  Dr.  Mlihry  bases  the  following  classifi- 
cation : — 

I.  Diseases  which  do  not  occur  originally  or  spontaneously,  but 
only  after  importation,  occasionally  spreading  epidemically,  are — 

1.  The  contagious  :  small-pox,  scarlatina,  measles,  hoopiug-cough, 
typhus,  plague,  pustula  maligna  ;  these  are  regenerated  only  in  the 
organism. 

2.  The  terrestrial  miasmatic  :  the  West  Indian  yellow  fever 
(haemogastric  fever).  East  Indian  cholera  (serogastric  fever),  they 
are  imported,  very  probably,  germinating  in  the  wood  of  ships  j  the 
third  terrestrial  miasm,  malaria,  is  not  imported. 

II.  Diseases  which   very  probably  are  capable  of  spontaneously 
generating  contagion  in  the  system,  are- 
Dysentery,  ophthalmia  (both  contagious  of  the  mucous  membrane), 

erysipelas^  puerperal  metritis,  hospital  gangrene. 

III.  Diseases  which  actually  originate  in  the  air  :  of  these  there  is 
only  one,  influenza  ;  it  depends  on  a  really  atmospheric  miasm,  which, 
unknown  in  its  essence,  at  times  arises  in  the  air,  and  is  not  im- 
ported. 

As  to  the  meteorology  of  small  islands,  the  temperature  is  more 
uniform  and  moister ;  the  proximity  of  a  great  continent  must  cer- 
tainly, when  the  wind  is  on  that  side,  make  a  difference  and  bring 
dryness,  heat  or  cold.  The  regularity  of  the  sea  and  land  winds,  the 
former  by  day,  the  latter  by  night,  is  also  no  small  advantage.     What 
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has  been  said  of  the  insalar,  will  alao  be  trae  of  the  sea-coast  or  littoral 
clhnate.  The  following  may  be  enumerated  as  littoral  and  insular 
diseaaes  :  yellow  fever,  which  affords  but  a  few,  and  these  only  apparent 
examples  of  its  occuiTence  at  a  distance  from  the  coast ;  the  Yemen 
tiloer,  found  only  on  both  sides  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  never  in  the 
interior  of  the  adjoining  countries ;  the  beriberi,  in  the  East  Indies,  a 
rheamatic  cedematous  paralysis,  apparently  met  with  only  in  a  certain 
proximity  to  the  sea ;  the  spedalskhed,  or  lepra  septentrional  is,  occur- 
ring in  Norway,  Iceland,  Greenland,  Kamtschatka,  but  not  in  the  in- 
terior of  continents. 

Phthisis  pulmonalis  appears  to  be  rather  frequent  in  islands  and  in 
coast  districts ;  a  &ct  probably  connected  with  the  great  barometric 
pressure  at  the  sea  level,  in  opposition  to  the  much  slighter  pressure 
in  elevated  regions  on  the  mountains. 

Sea-ports  have  many  disadvantages ;  the  temperature  is  more 
moderate,  the  air  is  damper,  the  barometric  pressure  greater,  the  soil 
is  most  frequently  alluvial,  and  moreover,  the  opportunities  for  the  im- 
portation of  diseases  are  abundant ;  all  are  circumstances  favourable 
to  the  occurrence  of  malaria,  yellow  fever,  cholera,  phthisis,  indolent 
ulcers,  chronic  affections  of  the  skin,  ko. 

Having  treated  at  considerable  length  of  the  four  climatic  regions 
of  Germany,  into  which  part  of  his  subject  we  shall  not  follow  him, 
Dr.  Miihry  divides  diseases  into  three  classes,  with  reference  to  their 
epidemic  movement;  viz.,  the  persistent,  the  regularly  fluctuating 
(according  to  the  seasons),  and  the  irregularly  fluctuating  or  wander- 
ing. To  the  first  class,  which  in  the  temperate  zone  experience  no 
change  with  the  temperature,  but  occur  equally  at  all  seasons,  belong 
the  following  :— zymotic  diseases  :  small-pox,  scarlatina,  measles  (hoop- 
ing-cough, typhus,  erysipelas,  puerperal  metritis),  mumps,  hospital 
gangrene,  contagious  ophthalmia.  Those  in  the  parenthesis  are  slightly 
influenced  by  the  seasons,  typhus  being  augmented  in  autumn,  the 
rest  in  winter.  Dyscrasias :  tuberculosis,  scrofula,  cholera,  dropsy, 
foruncolosLsy  anthrax,  tendency  to  gangrene,  urolithiasis,  helminthiasis, 
herpes,  hemorrhages,  hemorrhoids.  Local  determinations  :  apoplexy, 
trismnsy  tetanus,  epilepsy. 

The  diseases  regularly  fluctuating  according  to  the  seasons. 

a.  The  summer  constitution  is  thus  characterized '.  physiological  dis- 
position. The  amount  of  blood  in  the  system,  formed  in  winter,  is  too 
great  for  the  exalted  temperature,  producing  relative  plethora,  which 
gpradually  lessens  as  the  organism  accommodates  itself  to  the  heat  of 
summer.  This  may  perhaps  explain  the  fact,  that  persons  who  habi- 
tually suffer  from  vertigo,  are  more  seriously  affected  with  this  symptom 
in  the  beginning  of  summer  than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year. 
The  character  of  the  reaction  of  the  system  against  hurtM  impres- 
sions retrogrades  from  the  inflammatory,  and  approaches  to  the 
torpid  or  adynamic.  The  tendency  to  localization  is  predominantly 
directed  to  the  digestive  apparatus,  especially  to  the  liver  and  intestinal 
canal,  as  well  as  to  the  skin,  while  the  lungs  and  kidneys  become 
freer. 
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The  more  freqneat  of  the  sasomer  forms  of  cUaenae  are :  zymoUo-^ 
malaria  feyer,  yellow  fever,  Indian  cholera,  plague  (although  it  oeaees- 
directly  at  a  temperature  over  80°  F.),  dysentery,  aphtluB,  puatnla 
joaligna,  indigenous  cholera,  diarrhoea  ;  dy$cr<ma»  chronic  affectiona 
of  the  skin  increase,  leproid  affections  appear  (on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean),  herpes  increases.  Pneumonia  is  rarer;  phthiaioal, 
arthritic  and  rheumatic  patients  are  relieved,  but  plethoric  patients 
and  those  labourii^  under  cardiac  disease  sufGbr  more,  at  least  at  first. 

h.  The  winter  constitution  is  generally  characterized  as  follows : 
physiological  disposition.  The  quantity  of  blood  now  again  increases, 
and  tlie  blood  probably  gains  in  fibrin.  The  character  oi  the  reaction 
of  the  system  becomes  increasingly  infiammatory.  The  tendency  of 
localization  is  chiefly  to  the  respiratory  organs,  and  probably  to  the 
kidneys ;  the  digestive  apparatus,  especially  the  liver  and  intestinal 
canal,  become  freer.  The  three  terrestrial  miasms  disappear,  yellow 
fever  at  a  temperature  under  70°,  malaria  during  the  whole  winter 
season,  ludian  cholera  in  frost. 

To  the  irregularly  fluctuating  or  wandering  forms  belong  the  proper 
epidemic  diseases,  which  are  almost  all  contagious.  Of  these  some  are 
promoted  by  heat,  aa  malaria  fever,  yellow  £9ver  and  Indian  cholera 
(the  three  miasmatic  diseases),  dysentery,  pustula  maligna^  aphthe, 
plague  (to  a  certain  degree  of  temperature);  some  by  cold,  as  erysipelas, 
puerperal  metritis,  pertussis,  croup,  flx«n  a  certain  degree  typhus, 
and  the  atmospheric  miasmatic  influenza ;  while  -others  are  whdJy  in- 
dependent of  temperature  and  seasons,  and  are  ail  more  contagious, 
eq)ecially  the  most  usual,  best  known,  and  most  dreaded-— smalI-pox> 
scarlatina,  measles,  mumps,  hospital  gangrene,  hooptng-congh,  and 
typhas. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the 
geographical  limits  of  some  diseases. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fiict  that,  while  in  the  northern  hemisphere  the 
polar  boundary  of  malaria,  or  intermittent  fever,  corresponds  to  the 
iflothermal  line  fixHU  SS''  75'  F.  to  41°  F.,  in  the  southern  the  countries 
south  of  the  isotherm  68°  F.,  are  free  from  this  disease. 

The  plague  is  limited  both  by  heat  and  cold,  and  also  geographically. 
This  contagious  disease  possesses,  moreover,  a  certain  singular  «n- 
demicitt/,  the  centre  of  which  is  found  in  Egypt,  while  its  southern 
boundaiy  does  not  exceed  the  isothermal  Hue  of  77''  F.  Towaids  tho 
east  the  plague,  with  few  exceptions,  does  not  pass  a  meridian  line 
drawn  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  on  the  west  it 
has  never  reached  America.  Dr.  Miihry  adduces  several  reasons  for 
believing  that  towards  the  west  also  there  exists  an  '<  endemic  meri- 
dian boundary  of  the  plague."  The  plague  is  extinguished  in  the 
frost  of  an  European  winter. 

Goat  is  almost  entirely  absent  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  even 
'  European  arthritic  patients  residing  there  socm  lose  their  symptoms. 

It  might  be  supposed  that,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  action 
of  the  skin,  and  of  the  vicarious  or  alternating  relation  between  the 
two  organs,  diseases  of  the  kidneys  should  be  comparatively  rare  in. 
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bot  countries.     The  majority  of  the  reports  quoted  by  Dr.  Miihry 
appear  to  favour  this  yiew. 

Obesity  is  rare  in  very  dry  countries,  as  in  the  elevated  regions  of 
tbe  Andes,  Abyssinia,  and  Thibet,  in  south-eastern  Arabia,  the  interior 
of  North  America,  and  at  Sydney,  in  south-eastern  AustitJia ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  frequently  met  with  in  highly  saturated  climates. 
Thus,  in  Madeira,  Mittermayer  found  it  in  boys  and  girls. 

Wounds  have  been  said  to  heal  with  difficulty  in  some  tropical 
ooontries,  as  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies,  while  the  contrary  has  been 
stated  of  other  regions,  as  Guiana,  presenting  similar  physical  charactei-s. 

Carcinoma  is  reported  to  be  rare  in  Guiana,  Sierra  Leone,  Egypt, 
Syria,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Ea.st  Indies. 

The  whole  subject  of  climatology  and  medical  geography,  of  vast 
importance  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  is  still  only  in  its  infancy,  yet  it  is  one 
which  must  receive  an  immense  impulse  from  the  means  of  rapid 
intercommunication  which  science  has  lately  placed  at  our  command, 
and  which  the  progress  of  the  age  is  from  day  to  day  more  fully 
developing.  Meanwhile,  we  gladly  hail  the  a])pearance  of  such  im- 
portant contributions  as  Dr.  Miihiy's  work,  and  of  so  useful  and 
carefully  prepared  a  compendium  as  Dr.  Pickford's  "  Hygiene,"  on 
which  we  have  yet  to  say  a  few  words. 

Dr.  Pickford's  work  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  subject  of 
dimate  ;  it  contains,  in  a  comparatively  small  space,  and  in  an  acces- 
sible and  readable  form,  an  immense  amount  of  information  on  the 
principal  topics  connected  with  the  important  and,  just  now,  much- 
▼entilated  questions  of  "  Sanitary  Befiirm"  and  the  "  Public  Health." 
The  part  already  published  "  embraces  the  physics  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  seasons,  temperature,  rain,  winds,  and  pressure ;  the  respiration  of 
plants  and  animals,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  chemistry  of 
respiration,  and  animal  heat ;  infection,  contagion,  malaria,  sewerage, 
dnunage,  ventilation,  and  oHmate  in  connexion  with  disease."  The 
interesting  obeervations  of  Dr.  Koscoe  are  noticed,  which  show  "  that 
the  beneficial  action  of  the  hrickHind-mortar  watis  of  our  dwellings  is 
not  confined  to  the  mere  absorbing  from,  or  restoring  moisture  to,  the 
atmosphere,  but  that  it  extends  to  a  very  large  difiusive  interchange 
between  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the  apartments  and  the  external 
atmosphere ;  that,  in  fact,  bnok  walls  are  powerful  aids  to  ventilation. 
Dr.  Rosooe  ascertained  that  in  a  closed  space,  the  air  of  which  con- 
tained 16  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  3*25  per  cent,  escaped  in  two 
boon  throqgh  the  solid  brick."  (p.  219.) 

On  the  other  hand,  <'  the  unhealthiness  of  iron,  or  new  and  damp 
hooeea,  is  probably  partly  accounted  for  by  the  absence  of  all  difiusive 
intercfattBge  through  iron  and  through  wet  walls."  (p.  220.) 

Dr.  Pickford  naturally  iliscusses  the  questions  of  *'  sewerage"  and 
the  *^  Thames  ;"  but  vitally  important  as  these  topics  are,  they  do  not 
strictly  belong  to  the  main  subject  of  this  article.  Much  that  he 
states  in  his  excellent  and  comprehensive  chapters  on  ''  climate"  and 
on  ^  climate  and  diassse,"  we  have  already  drawn  from  the  work  of 
DcMiibiy. 
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Surgeon  to  Addenbrooke's  Hospital,  Lecturer  on  Surgery  and 
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bridge,    pp.  620. 

4.  The  Master-Builder^s  Flan;  or  the  Principles  of  Organic  Architec- 
ture, as  indicated  in  the  typical  Forms  of  Animals.  By  George 
Ogilyie,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  &c.,  in  the 
Manschal  College  and  University,  Aberdeen. — London,  1858. 
pp.  192. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Gray  is  likely  to  become  very  popular  in  the 
schools  of  anatomy,  for  it  is  carefuUy  written,  correct  in  detail,  and 
both  well  and  copiously  illustrated.  But  we  do  not  think  that  the 
author  has  quite  done  himself  justice,  nor  realized  by  this  production 
the  position  of  which  his  earlier  works  gave  such  high  promise. 
Perhaps,  however  he  has  contented  himself  with  writing  up  to  the 
mark  of  requirements  at  the  present  examining  boards,  an  union  of 
examiners  and  teachers  constituting  an  anomaly  scarce  known  out  of 
the  medical  profession. 

First  as  to  the  illustrations.  They  are  of  larger  size  than  usual,  and 
decidedly  well  executed,  some  as  &ithful  representatives,  others  as 
diagrama  Bnt  we  often  recognise  "old  finends'*  throughout  the 
volume — the  Osteology  being  after  Holden,  the  Yenous  System  after 
Breschet,  the  Lymphatics  after  MascagnL  And  although  we  do  not 
deny  the  legal  rig^t,  nor  absolutely  ignore  the  practice  of  any  one  thus 
to  appropriate  literary  property,  still  we  could  have  wished  that  one  so 
justly  respected  as  Mr.  Gray  had  not  so  firequently  followed  the  pre- 
cedent. Look  at  the  occipital  bone  in  Mr.  Holden's  work  (p.  56) 
and  the  same  cranial  element  in  Mr.  Gray's  work  (pp.  19  and  21); 
the  bones  of  the  hand  (Holden,  pp.  154  and  following) ;  with  Mr. 
Gray's  delineations  (pp.  104  and  106).  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  the 
references  are  acknowledged  in  the  pre&oe. 

The  drawings  of  the  ^in  (p.  542),  of  the  tongue  (p.  548),  or  the 
nose  (p.  553),  &c,  present  no  novelties ;  but  we  anticipate  the  reply, 
that  a  truly  accurate  anatomical  drawing  cannot  vary,  though  repeated 
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from  the  imbject  a  hundred  times.  Let  tus,  however,  turn  to  what  we 
may  praise.  The  drawiugs  of  the  bones,  although  after  Holden,  are 
doabtlesB  well  done,  and  perhaps  on  an  improved  plan  ;  the  outlines 
are  clear,  and  the  margins  of  articulation  carefully  indicated,  as  well  as 
the  attachment  of  muscles.  The  process  of  development  is  greatly 
elucidated  by  such  diagrams  as  in  pages  70,  71,  where  one  may  iJso  see 
at  a  glance  how  arrest  of  development  may  be  followed  by  fissured 
sternum  (drawing  61).  The  plan  of  development  of  the  foot  (p.  131) 
is  particularly  cl^rly  executed,  and  may  be  studied  with  advantage. 

If  we  torn  to  the  chapter  on  the  muscles,  we  see  that  the  same  care 
has  be^i  exhibited  throughout.  For  instance,  the  quadrilateral  and 
triangular  spaces  formed  by  the  humerus,  the  long  h^  of  the  triceps, 
and  the  teres  major  and  minor  muscles  (p.  279)  can  be  comprehended 
by  a  glance  at  figure  154 ;  and  there  the  student  may  see  how  the 
long  head  of  the  triceps  separates  the  two  latter  muscles.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  with  the  ligaments 
binding  them  in  their  place  is  shown  in  a  very  good  drawing  at  page 
265.  Indeed,  we  may  go  on  multiplying  these  examples  to  tbe  end 
of  the  work ;  and  we  conclude  with  saying  that,  although  some  are 
diagrams,  as  contrasted  with  nature,  all  are  instructive  and  tell  their 
own  story,  and  by  far  the  greater  portion  are  equally  creditable  to  the 
anatomist  as  to  the  artist 

And  now  for  the  text.  Upon  considering  the  object  which  Mr. 
Gray  has  had  in  view,  namely,  that  of  producing  a  work  which  should 
aasist  the  student  of  anatomy  in  his  attempts  to  leam  the  proper  kind 
and  amount  of  information  required  by  the  usual  examining  boards, 
we  must  say  that  he  has  succeeded.  Such  material,  delivered  in  the 
form  of  lectures,  would  naturally  command  the  attention  of  the  class. 

What  right  have  we  to  complain  that,  amidst  so  much  that  is  good, 
space  is  devoted  to  the  &ct  of  announcing  that  bones  are  long,  short, 
and  flat,  irregular  or  mixed,  that  they  are  united  by  sutura  vera,  sutura 
notha,  sutura  dentata,  serrata  limbosa,  squamosa  ;  by  harmonia, 
aehindylesis,  gomphosis,  arthrodia,  enarthrosis,  ginglymus  ;  diarthrosis 
rotatorius.  Such  statements  have  not  yet  received  an  open  con- 
demnation as  <<  rubbish,"  and  therefore  Mr.  Gray  has  done  quite  cor- 
rectly in  introducing  them  in  their  proper  place ;  but  with  a  quiet 
sarcasm  he  couples  explauations  to  these  expressions  of  elucidation. 
He  tells  us,  for  instance  (p.  137),  that  diarthrosis  rotatorius  means 
«  articulation  by  a  pivot  process  turning  within  a  ring,  or  ring  around 
a  pivot ;  as  in  the  superior  radio-ulnar  articulation,  and  atlo-axoid 
joint,"  and  so  forth. 

The  practice  of  introducing  surgical  remarks  into  such  a  work  as 
the  present,  is  of  very  questionable  advantage,  if  we  consider  the  matter 
in  a  parely  scientific  light.  But  then  for  students  there  is  something 
attractive  in  having  the  mind  relieved  from  the  weariness  of  ana- 
tomical detail,  by  the  presentation  of  some  well-known  practical  point 
upon  which  may  chance  to  bear  the  very  information  that  they  have 
been  laboriously  acquiring  in  the  dissecting-room.  Tbe  drawing,  ex- 
planatlon%  and  references  are  doubtless  from  the  experience  of  St. 
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George's  Hoepiial,  or  from  the  pathological  ooUection  in  the  nraseam, 
«od  moat  therefore  bear  the  pr<^r  sEtamp  of  valne. 

That  this  work  will  be  in  large  demand  we  entertain  no  doabt,  and 
we  fiinoerely  trust  that  Mr.  Graj  will  be  repaid  lor  the  tiaie  and 
labour  which  he  has  devoted  to  the  subject.  Of  the  mode  in  which 
the  work  is  "  got  up'*  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  too  high  terms. 

And  now  we  are  going  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Gray — not  as  an  indi* 
vidual — ^for  he  has  long  been  highly  esteemed  by  his  professional  bre- 
thren as  a  man  of  industry,  originality,  and  science.  But^  as  a  teacher 
of  anatomy  of  no  inconsiderable  weight  and  experience,  we  ask  him 
wherefore  he  has  so  completely  ignored  the  reyelations  of  homology  and 
comparison  in  his  present  work  %  Should  he  not  maintain  his  place 
among  the  pioneers  of  science  ?  Should  not  the  student  be  taught  in 
such  a  work,  so  labonously  and  expensiyely  prepared,  something 
Jiigher  than  would  be  fitted  for  a  diraectiag-room  manual,  hofwever  aio- 
curate  in  detail  the  latter  might  be  1 

In  the  description  of  the  lumbar  vertebne  (p.  10),  Mr.  Gray 
tells  us  (and  we  believe  for  the  first  timo  in  such  a  work)  that  a 
tubercle  projecting  backwards  from  each  of  the  superior  articular 
ting  processes  is  the  representative  of  the  transverse  processes  in 
the  dorsal  and  cervical  region ;  but  why  not  add  that  the  lumbar 
transverse  processes,  of  common  anatomi^  works,  are  the  repreeen* 
tatives  of  the  ribs — that  they  should,  in  fact,  be  named  the  lumbar 
ribs,  and  are  short  as  osseous  structures,  because  the  abdominal  walls, 
unlike  those  of  the  chest,  nnst  be  soft,  nrosonlar,  and  yielding^  Had 
attention  been  paid  to  the  homologies  of  the  vei-tebne,  Mr.  Omy 
might  have  greatly  simplified  the  account  of  the  muscles  of  the  back, 
and  thus  got  rid  of  one  opprobrium  to  anatomy,  for  it  is  quite  the 
fftshion  to  ignore  that  part  of  the  human  body  in  modem  scdKX>la. 
Again,  irregularities  in  the  origin  and  distribution  of  arteries  ave 
merely  recorded,  accurately  it  is  true,  but  without  any  attempt  to  sys* 
tematize  these  deviations  from  the  normal  state,  and  yet  there  is  '^a 
method"  in  abnormities.  The  chapters  on  the  surgical  anatomy  of 
hernia,  and  on  the  perinenm,  are  well  worth  perusal,  and  explain 
some  of  the  more  important  regions  of  the  body  in  their  relative  co- 
operations. We  are  sure  Uiat  Mr.  Gray  will  take  our  few  objectiona 
kindly,  because  he  must  feel  that  he  possesses  both  the  talent  and  tlie 
information  to  render  this  work,  of  no  slight  value  in  its  present  form, 
one  of  the  most  complete  treatises  of  the  day,  when  a  second  edition  is 
brought  to  light.  But  in  order  to  do  that  he  must  give  his  talents 
fireer  play,  and  fearlessly  attack  all  that  part  of  the  subject  which  rests 
upon  insufficient  or  unsound  foundations.  Human  anatomy  must  not 
1)0  studied  so  exclusively,  and  future  systems  must  partake  of  the 
lessons  taught  us  by  a  Hunter,  a  Guvier,  or  an  Ow^i. 

Henle*  oommencee  the  work  before  us  by  enumeraling  a  just  and 
a  high  view  of  the  human  archetype.     The  human  body,  as  that  of 

*  We  should  h»re  praeented  our  readers  with  an  aiialf  sis  of  Henle^  work  before  ttle, 
had  we  not  hoped  to  receive  the  concluding  parts,  the  flfst  paits  only  having  Fea4Aied  ua. 
We  regret  to  say  that  our  fbreign  iriends  frequently  forget  to  forward  the  continuations 
of  works  appearing  in  serial  numbers,  a  circumstance  that  must  be  our  apology  for  not 
always  paying  them  that  early  attention  which  they  might  otherwise  merit.— £o. 
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the  ^vertebnta,  geneially  consists,  as  traced  to  its  ardietype,  of  two 
paanllel  cylindrioal  tabes,  opposed  to  one  another  in  tbeir  whole 
length.  The  ene  ooataiiis  the  eoitnl  oi^gans  of  the  nerroiis  systexn, 
iRrlicreiii  reside  the  fanctions  of  thought,  of  feeling,  and  of  will ;  organs 
wliich  nise  the  animal  above  the  T^B;etable  world.  The  other  tube 
oadsecB  oigsis  proper  to  the  ftmctions  of  nutriUon  and  prooreatioD, 
wbioh  are  proper  to  plants  as  well  as  annuals.  Hence  one  of  these 
tabes  is  eaUed  ii»t  of  animal,  tlie  other  that  of  vegetative  life.    (p.  1.) 

Taking  this  view  of  the  vertebrate  form,  it  follows  that  the  ribs 
HMUt  be  T^arded  as  constitiiting  part  of  a  rertebra,  more  espedallj 
as  it  has  been  riiown  by  the  skeletons  of  many  of  the  saurian  and 
Of^ikiiBn  Tq»tiles  that  iJie  long  arched  dorsal  ribs  are  represented  in 
the  TUBck  by  the  apices  of  the  transverse  processes  and  thie  long  fixed 
trcmsveTse  proeees  of  the  lumbar  region.  In  hxst,  the  hasmal  arch  is 
as  mwh  part  of  a  vertebm  as  the  upper  or  neural  arch.  This  brings 
OS  to  ihe  question  of  what  a  true  vertebra  consists. 

1&.  Humphrey,  admitting  Henle's  view  of  the  vertebral  column^ 
and  the  principles  of  Homology  gmerally,  proposes  to  improve  upon 
flBad  to  simplify  t^  system  as  inttodaoed  by  Professor  Owen.  He 
•  regrets  (p.  590>  that  so  noneh  new  and  difficult  nomendature  has 
been  introdueea  by  the  learned  professor,  and  yet  we  find  the  terms 
Bopra  and  suboentral  growths,  neural  arches,  neural  alts,  transverse 
alas,  hsmal  parts,  drc,  by  which  we  are  left  in  no  better  condition* 
We  think  the  foUowing  passage  would  be  difficult  of  comprehension 
to  a  beginner  : — 

•'Their  shape  (Le.,  the  bodies  or  centra  of  the  vertebree)  Tisuallj  approximates 
to  that  of  a  sphere,  but  sometimes  deviates  from  it  very  considerably.  One 
of  &e  modifications  is  caused  by  o«it-growths  from  the  superior  or  inferior 
aoifaee  of  the  centrum.  Those  in  the  rormer  situation,  such  as  the  posterior 
ctinoid  proeesses  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  crista  galli  of  the  cethmoid,  may 
be  called  supca-oeatra],"  &c.  (p.  591.) 

We  may  remaik,  en  j>a§iant,  that  ethmoid  should  not  be  spelt  witb 
tke  diphthong,  being  derived  from  the  Greek  word  7i$ft6ft  a  sieve. 

Bat  to  revert  to  the  question  of  nomendature.  Mr.  Humphrey 
letains  the  expression,  ^  articulating  process,"  in  place  of  Professor 
Owen's  *'zygapophysis."  Now,  in  the  snake  there  are  many  articu- 
lating surfaces  between  each  two  vertebm,  but  of  these  only  one  pair 
fepreaent  the  sygapophyses  of  human  anatomy.  The  old  term,  there- 
Jim,  retains  in  ^mliarity  what  it  loses  in  accuracy.  Again,  we  can- 
not see  the  merit  of  neural  al^  and  transverse  alss,  over  neurapophyses 
and  pleurapophyses.  The  word  apophysis  is  not  harder  to  remember 
Hum  process ;  and  a  student  might  complain  of  haTing  to  distinguish 
between  a  trmsverse  ala  and  a  transverse  process,  which  in  the  dorsal 
legion  would  be  distinct,  in  the  lumbar  the  same. 

Mr.  Humphrpy  gives  us  the  drawing  of  an  ideal  vertebra,  of  which 
the  nnplidty  consists  in  there  being  twenty-one  component  parts— 
namely,  centrum  1  ;  neural  processes  2  ;  neural  al«2  ;  neural  Bonnes  2; 
superior  tcansvene  processes  2 ;  inferior  transverse  processes  2  ;  supe- 
rior transmse  aln  2  ;  inferior  transverse  alsd  2 ;  haemal  processes  2  f 
haemal  aln  2  ;  faeomid  spines  2.     We  wait  to  see  the  specimens  whiob 
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will  be  bronght  forward  to  iUnstrate  this  compound  stmcture,  remind- 
ing Mr.  Unmphrej  that  Professor  Owen's  typical  vertebra  of  sixteen 
elementary  pieces  can  be  demonstrated  in  many  animalis  of  which 
the  one  selected  is  usually  the  crocodile. 

In  thus  speaking  of  homological  anatomy,  we  beg  to  refer  the 
reader  to  an  unpretending,  yet  well- written  and  scientific  little  work 
by  Dr.  George  Ogilvie,  Lecturer  on  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  He  need  not  have  apologized  in  hia 
prefiEu^  for  the  popular  form  of  the  work,  inasmuch  as  it  is  precisely 
the  thing  wanted,  and  we  can  readily  foresee  that  the  book  will  paas 
into  very  general  use.  In  the  appendix  there  is  drawn  up  a  table  of 
the  exceptions  taken  to  Owen's  system  by  Machse  and  Goodsir 
(p.  173) ;  and  one  of  these  seems  especially  to  have  influenced  the 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  namely,  **  it  is  contended  that,  in  limit- 
ing the  pieces  of  a  vertebra,  as  he  has  done,  Professor  Owen  haa 
given  his  system  a  stringency  which  does  not  exist  in  nature."  But 
to  this  we  reply  that  the  essence  of  homological  anatomy  is  "  strin* 
gency."  And  unless  it  be  true  that  all  varieties  of  form  can  be  re- 
ferred to  an  archetype,  and  every  element  of  bone  assigned  a  fixed 
and  proper  place,  the  system  must  inevitably  expire,  as  Dr.  Ogilvie 
has  expressed,  although  there  is  no  single  plan  of  construction  appli- 
cable to  all  animals,  yet  a  certain  uniformity  of  organization  is  ob- 
servable in  each  primary  division. 

We  decline  any  remarks  upon  the  vertebrate  construction  of  the 
skull  until  we  see  a  fuller  account  of  the  alignments  upon  which  Mr. 
Humphrey's  system  ia  founded.  But  we  hope  to  read  a  better  style 
of  anatomy  than  that  published  in  his  homology  of  the  limbs.  The 
homology  between  the  patella  and  the  olecranon  will  not  be  received 
in  the  present  day,  for  it  must  of  necessity  establish  a  relation  between 
the  thumb  and  the  little  toe,  or  vice  verad.  Let  Mr.  Humphrey  study 
comparative  anatomy  for  some  years  more,  and  use  his  powers  of  re- 
flection, which  are  considerable,  for  a  similar  period,  exclusively  on 
the  subject,  and  then,  perhaps,  he  may  present  to  us  remarks  on  so 
grand  a  subject  which  will  increase  his  fame.  But  we  protest  against 
the  multiplication  of  baseless  theories,  each  of  which  acquires  a  local 
reputation  just  as  great  as  is  proportioned  to  the  accidental  position 
of  the  author  and  the  difficulties  of  the  subject 

A  peculiar  feature  in  Henle's  work  is  the  representation  of  vertical 
segments  of  joints  and  limbs,  through  both  soft  and  harder  parts. 
These  drawings  are  beautifully  executed,  and  are  somewhat  out  of  the 
common.  Take,  for  example,  the  drawings  of  the  hip  (p.  129),  of  the 
knee  (p.  137) ;  of  the  three  cuneiform  bones  with  their  ligaments 
(p.  177)  ;  or  of  the  articulations  between  the  os  calcis  and  astragaluB 
(p.  160).  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  work  there  is  an  accuracy  and 
an  attention  to  detail  almost  wearisome  to  a  reviewer,  but  neverthe- 
less it  is  a  point  which  renders  the  work  invaluable  as  a  book  of 
reference,  and  which  stamps  it  with  a  merit  which  will  doubtless  be 
appreciated  by  both  lecturer  and  student.  But  even  he  fiills  into  con- 
fusion in  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  bones  of  the  upper  and 
|Ower  extremities.     He  contrasts  the  olecranon  attached  to  the  ulna. 
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with  the  patella  attached  to  the  tihia,  and  conseqnentlj  repeats  the 
errors  of  Y icq-d'Azyr  and  of  Craveilhieri  of  whom  the  latter  remarked, 
**  The  superior  extremity  of  the  tibia  is  represented  hy  the  superior 
half  of  the  ulna^  and  the  inferior  half  of  the  tibia  by  the  inferior  half 
of  the  ituiiua,  while  the  fibula  is  represented  by  the  superior  half 
of  the  radius  and  the  inferior  half  of  the  ulna."  ('  Anatomie  Descrip- 
tive/ t.  L  p.  315.)  Yioq-d'Azyr  and  Cuvier  conceived  that  the  ante- 
rior extremity  was  not  parallel^  or  repeated  by  the  posterior  one  of  its 
own  side,  but  by  that  of  the  opposite  side. 

Professor  Owen  has  reminded  us  that  the  late  Dr.  Barclay,  by  his 
extensive  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy,  showed  long  ago  how 
the  ulna  was  the  homotype  of  the  fibula,  and  exhibited  the  same  variety 
and  unsteadiness  of  character,  sometimes  large,  sometimes  small ;  and 
sometimes  merely  a  process  of  the  more  constant  bone  of  their  respec- 
tive segments.  In  the  leg-bones  of  the  woombat  (Phascolomys)  this 
corrccter  view  is  maintained  by  the  presence  of  a  detached  sesamoid 
bone  upon  the  broad,  high,  and  expanded  process  from  the  proximal 
extremity  of  the  fibula. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  superior  manner  in  which  Henle  has  per- 
formed his  task,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  description  of  the  knee- 
joint  (p.  132),  of  which  there  are  eighteen  beautifully  executed  draw- 
ings. No  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted  shows  so  accurately  or 
variedly  the  relation  of  bones,  ligaments,  tendons,  muscles,  bursse,  &c., 
both  in  the  extended  and  the  fixed  position  of  the  limb.  He  con- 
cludes the  account  in  the  following  words  : — 

**  Complicated  as  is  the  knec-ioiut  considered  anatomically,  so  is  its  mechan- 
ism simple.  The  deductions  which  the  brothers  Weber  have  given  upon  the 
subject  leave  scarcely  anything  to  add.  As  compared  with  the  elbow-joint,  the 
peculiarity  of  the  knee-joint  consists  chiefly  in  this,^that  the  conditions  to 
limit  the  movements  to  certain  directions  are  supplied  in  the  former  by  the 
configuration  of  the  bones :  in  the  latter,  by  pecuhar  ligaments.  Tbe  whole 
ligamentous  apparatus  of  the  knee  is  directed  to  favour  no  other  movement 
than  flexion  out  of  the  extended  position.  Particularly  the  li^menta  cruciata, 
with  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule,  oppose  any  propagation  of  the  move- 
ment of  extension  by  which  the  tibia  might  form  an  obtuse  angle  with  the 
femur.  With  flexion,  on  the  other  hand  (a  slipping  and  rdling  movement  of 
the  condyles  in  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia),  commences  a  general  relaxa- 
tion of  the  ligaments,  which,  while  the  crucial  li{;ameuts  constantly  hold  the 
opposed  articmating  surfaces  in  apposition,  ^rmits  a  rotatory  movement  of 
toe  tibia  in  its  lon^  axis  (Pronation  and  Supination  according  to  Weber) ;  a 
rotation  during  which  the  middle  part  of  the  joint  is  relatively  at  rest ;  the 
lateral  parts  are  in  motion  (p.  149)." 

But  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur,  in  the  rotatory  movement  of 
the  leg  when  in  the  flexed  position,  acts  somewhat  as  the  axis,  in 
which  plays  the  articulating  surface  of  the  tibia;  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  the  internal  semilunar  cartilage  is  fixed  at  both  ex- 
tremities as  well  as  at  its  most  prominent  central  part,  while 
the  external  semilunar  cartilage  is  rather  circular  in  form,  attached 
only  by  the  converging  extremities,  and  free  in  the  rest  of  its  cir- 
cumference to  follow  the  movements  of  the  tibia. 

In  writing  upon  such  a  subject  it  is  a  good  surgical  point  to  remem- 
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ber  thaty  after  cbronio  inflammatory  disease  of  tlie  knee  by  which  the 
lateral  l^nantB  have  become  floftened  and  elongated,  the  leg  is  almost 
invariably  drawn  backwards  and  rotated  outwarda,  the  internal  arti- 
cnlatmg  aarfiiee  still  keeping  their  normal  relation. 

A  new  feature  in  Henle's  diagrams  and  illustrations  is  the  colour- 
ing of  the  muscular  tissue  red,  whereby  the  eye  can  at  once  distin- 
gmsh  it  from  bone  or  tendon,  and  this  is  particularly  useful  in  such 
segmental  representations  as  those  of  the  foot.  {ipip.  158-^160.) 

These  drawings,  as  the  author  observes,  are  without  exception  ori- 
ginal, and  the  sections  are  taken  after  nature.  In  order  to  obtain 
them,  the  joints  and  their  ligaments  with  the  other  soft  parts  in 
the  required  position  were  sawn  through,  some  of  them  in  a  frozen, 
others  in  an  artificially  hardened  state.  The  dried  parts  regained 
their  fulness  and  yidding  condition  by  maceration  in  water,  although 
in  large  sections,  such  aa  the  knee^  a  considerable  time,  e.  g.,  several 
we^s,  was  necessary. 

The  description  oi  the  articulation  of  the  vertebral  column  is  full 
of  interest.  Henle  points  out  to  the  student  how  the  direction  of 
the  articulating  sur&oes  of  the  dorsal  vertebr»  fitvour  the  develop- 
ment of  lateral  curvature  (skoliosis).  The  transition  from  the  anteiT)- 
posterior  of  the  dorsal  to  the  lateral  directions  of  the  lumbar  articu- 
lating processes  permits  the  springing  movements  of  that  trunk,  and 
in  the  gradual  transition  of  one  to  the  other  lies  the  cause  of  that  rotar 
tory  displacement  of  the  vertebne  which  produces  in  spinal  deformi- 
ties such  suffering  to  the  patient  and  anxiety  to  the  surgeon.  There 
are  many  remarks  of  interest  referring  to  the  composition  and  struc- 
ture of  the  intervertebral  cartilages,  which  are  as  well  illustrated  as 
the  other  parts  of  the  work.  The  fiusciculus  upon  the  muscles  has 
just  appeared.  The  illustrations  are  again  coloured,  and  are  executed 
with  an  accural^  which  will  excite  just  admiration. 

The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Humphrey's  work  exhibits  considerable 
research.  The  first  chapter  contains  a  very  fair  exposition  of  the 
views  entertained  by  Stark,  Bibra,  Hoppe,  Quain,  Sharpey,  Owen, 
Bees,  and  others;  followed  by  well-expr^sed  observations  of  his 
own  upon  the  form,  processes,  and  peculiarities  of  bones,  coupled 
with  remarks  upon  some  pointa  of  pathology.  He  rightly  tells  us 
that  the  term  "  duality"  is  not  applicable  to  the  skeleton.  ^<  We 
hear  sometimes  the  expression  duality'  applied  to  the  nervous 
system ;  and  theories  with  regard  to  the  duality  of  the  mind  have 
been  based  upon  that  construction  of  the  brain  in  two  halves  which 
has  suggested  the  phrase.  With  as  much  propriety  might  we  speak  of 
the  duality  of  the  skeleton,  or  of  any  body  whose  parts  are  disposed 
symmetrically  about  a  centre'*  (p.  16).  We  must  content  ourselves 
with  mentioning  the  general  arrangement  of  the  work.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  periosteum,  blood-vessels,  of  bone,  nerves,  and  lymphatics, 
are  such  as  would  be  appreciated  by  the  learner.  Mr.  Humphrey 
will  have  it  that  there  are  220  bones  in  the  skeleton ;  and  Mr.  Gray  is 
equally  positive  that  there  are  but  206.  Both  are  equally  right.  The 
numbering  of  the  bones  depends  upon  the  age  of  the  subject,  and 
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the  &acy,  Iiomological  or  oiherwise,  oi  the  author  ;  bnt  we  protest 
agftinHfc  such  statements  in  modem  works.  Of  what  possible  good  can 
tbey  be  when  two  authors,  both  in  the  possession  of  abn&dant  re- 
aoureeSy  and  with  skeletons  without  end  at  command^  cannot  arrive  at 
the  same  conchision  1 

IiL  the  acooont  of  the  yertebral  column  there  is  much  useful  in* 
fiMmation^  though  nothing  of  particular  novelty.  We  pass  on  to  the 
deseription  of  the  skull,  the  aeoonnt  of  the  cranial  development  being 
after  Bathke  and  Keichert.  The  process  of  ossification,  particularly 
^  the  parts  formed  respectively  from  bone  and  cartilage,  being  after 
T^iilliker.'"  It  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  a  review  to  quote 
desenptions  of  bones,  which  are  here  correctly  though  purposely  dif- 
faaely  given,  and  intermixed  with  remarks  from  fcveign  authors.  Mr. 
Humphrey  has  consulted  the  works  of  Kerkringius,  Autenrieth,  Spiz, 
Mandin,  Otto,  Hyrtl,  Lobstein,  Weber,  £6clard,  Meckel,  Lusohka, 
7ireliow,  Hildebrandt,  Jourdan,  Tiedemann,  (fee.  ^c,  and  has  accord- 
ingly gathered  t<^;ether  a  quantity  of  information,  which  he  has 
ammged  and  made  use  of. 

We  have  allusion  to  that  hypothetical  accident,  which  from  time 
immemorial  has  been  made  "a  point*'  in  the  anatomical  lectures; 
namely,  dislocation  of  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula  over  the  latissimus 
dorsL 

"Hie  importance  to  tlie  movements  of  the  arm  of  sucli  provision  for  the  effi- 
cient action  of  these  muscles  is  well  illustrated  by  cases  in  which  the  latter 
»«  weak,  or  paralvzed,  or  inactive  from  some  cause,  or  in  which  the  angle  of 
tbe  scapula  lias  slipped  from  beneath  the  edge  of  the  latissimus  dorsi.  In 
such  cases  the  contraction  of  the  deltoid,  instead  of  causing  the  head  of  the 
humemfi  to  rotate  in  the  glenoid  cavity,  causes  the  glenoid  cavity  to  roil  upon  the 
humerus,  and  pulls  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula  backwards  and  upwards,  so 
tftat  it  projects  beside  the  spine.  The  patient  may  thus  be  renderea  quite  un- 
able to  raise  the  arm,  each  attempt  to  do  so  being  followed  by  the  revolution 
irf  the  scapula  instead  of  by  the  elevation  of  the  eiDow."    (Humphrey,  p.  365.) 

Now,  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula  is  perpetually  rolling  over  the 
i^per  border  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  in  the  daily  movement  of  the 
arm,  and  as  perpetually  rolling  back  again.  The  attachment  of  the 
serratos  magnus  to  the  scapula  is  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  ihh  accident  here  described ;  we  know  of  no  surgeon  of  autho- 
rity who  would  affirm  that  he  had  ever  witnessed  the  occurrence 
in  an  nnmistakeable  form.  Moreover,  in  cases  of  deformity  (lateral' 
carvation),  in  which  with  the  posterior  projection  of  the  ribs  the 
aeapola  is  so  thrown  backwards  that  the  inferior  angle  never  comes 
into  relation  with  the  latissimus  dorsi,  the  movements  of  the  arm 
at  the  shoulder-joint  are  quite  perfect.  Had  Mr.  Humphrey  availed 
himaelf  more  HberaUy  of  Professor  Owen's  great  discoveries  and 
generalizations^  and  less  frequently  of  detached  remarks  from  our 
O^ynqitn  brethren,  he  might  have  spared  himself  the  anomaly  of  putting 
in  the  form  of  *'  a  note "  the  explanation  of  the  homologies  of  the 
ofeeranon  and  the  patella  ;  nor  would  he  have  called  the  pisiform  bone 
of  the  carpus  a  sesamoid  bone. 
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We  do  not  recommend  this  work  to  quite  the  same  class  of  persons 
who  shonld  avail  themselves  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Gray.  There  is  a 
want  of  that  "harsh  conciseness^"  which  would  be  felt  by  the  anato- 
mical student.  But  as  lectures  to  a  general  or  university  audience 
(which  is  in  truth  their  proper  character),  they  would  command 
attention,  and  gain  for  the  author  the  repute  of  industry  and  thought. 
He  must  have  continued  his  researches  for  mauy  years^  and  we  wish 
him  every  success  in  his  endeavours  to  unravel  some  of  the  mysteries 
-which  ignorance  still  attaches  to  the  science  of  anatomy.  To  him 
(with  others)  is  undoubtedly  due  the  merit  of  early  introducing  into 
his  lectures  the  sjrstem  of  homology,  and  if  we  recommend  Hm  to 
pause  ere  he  detaches  himself  from  the  followei*s  of  Owen,  we  do  so 
with  the  firm  conviction  that  a  brighter  path  of  renown  will  be  open 
to  him  by  further  developing  that  which  the  great  Huntenan  Pro- 
fessor has  established  on  a  basis  not  easily  to  be  shaken,  than  by 
ranging  himself  with  those  who  somewhat  hastily  and  captiously 
wrangle  over  a  subject  which  it  needs  a  lifetime  to  master. 

The  execution  of  the  Drawings  by  Mrs.  Humphrey  is  a  work  equally 
honourable  to  her  as  a  wife  and  a  lady  of  talent.  Her  example  may 
be  followed  by  others  with  advantage. 

Dr.  Ogilvie  puts  forward  a  claim,  which  we  readily  accord  him,  of 
popularizing  the  views  now  generally  held  by  philosophical  naturalists 
in  regard  to  a  common  plan  of  construction  traceable  in  each  of  the 
primary  divisions  of  the  auimal  kingdom  : — 

"  We  are  as  far  as  ever  from  any  general  form  common  to  all  animals.  We 
cannot,  for  instance,  say  in  what  direction  the  body  should  be  extended,  what 
sort  of  appendages  it  snould  have,  or  how  they  should  be  arranged,  we  can 
predicate  nothing  of  its  supporting  framework,  or  of  the  conformation  and  dis- 
position of  its  internal  organs.  Hence  the  impossibility  apparent^  on  a  moment's 
reflection,  of  makmg  the  rudest  sketch,  or  even  conceiving  one,  which  shall 
stand  for  an  animal  in  general,  without  the  specialities  of  any  particular  class, 
of  delineating  anything  which,  without  representing  exclusively  a  star-fish  or 
a  snail,  a  worm  or  an  insect,  a  fish  or  a  bird,  a  reptile  or  a  quadruped,  or  any 
other  particular  kind  of  animal,  shall  yet  indicate  so  much  as  is  common  to 
them  all.  Not  that  it  is  intended  to  deny  the  possibility  of  assigning  a  common 
form  which  shall  be  more  or  less  applicable  to  many  dinerent  animals."  (p.  3.) 

He  proceeds  to  give  a  very  clear  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
vertebrate  type,  from  wliich  all  controversial  anatomy  is  banished. 
The  following  is  a  specimen  of  his  style  of  writing  :— 

"When  these  bones  (i.  e.,  the  vertebrae)  arc  in  their  natural  connexion,  the 
bodies  form  by  their  superposition  the  massive  column  of  the  spine,  while 
the  superior  arches  jointly  form  a  latticed  canal  termed  neural  or  nervous, 
from  its  lodging  the  great  nervous  chord ;  and  the  inferior  arches  form  another, 
Cfdled  hsemtu,  from  its  enclosing  the  heart  and  other  blood  organs  idong  with 
the  alimentary  canal.  This  hsmal  canal  is  much  more  irregular  than  the 
neural;  it  is  in  some  places  very  defective,  so  far  as  the  bony  skeleton  is  con- 
cerned ;  but  when  it  has  such  bony  walls  it  is  in  general  much  larger  than  the 
other,  from  the  greater  bulk  of  the  organs  it  has  to  enclose.  Of  this  we  have 
illustration  in  the  chest  and  pelvis,  wiiere  the  whole  circuit  of  the  ribs  and 
breastbone  in  the  one,  and  of^  the  pelvic  bones  in  the  other,  ai'e  considered  as 
entering  into  the  haemal  arches  of  the  corresponding  vertebrae."  (p.  14.) 
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The  work  oonsistB  of  nine  chapters,  in  which  the  author  leads  us 
from  the  Tertebrate  tjpe,  through  the  articulate  and  mollusca,  to  the 
ndiata  and  protozoa.  He  speaks  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
leading  tjpea  of  organization,  of  type  and  design  co-extensive  with 
Qi^nic  nature,  and  of  the  bearing  of  such  knowledge  on  natural 
theolK^y. 

"There  are  some  (he  says)  who  still  think  all  the  points  of  animal  organiza- 
tion explicable  on  principles  of  mere  adM)tation.  It  may  not,  therefore,  oe  out 
of  place  to  adduce  a  few  illustrations  of  their  inadequacy  to  account  for  the 
peculiarities  observed;  and  indeed  \re  need  not  go  far  to  look  for  such,  for  m 
the  very  exact  symmetiy  of  our  own  bodies,  anaof  those  of  uoimals  gencrallr, 
we  meet  with  an  instance  of  an  arrangement  of  parts  to  which  we  can  rarely 
assisn  any  obvious  end  of  direct  utilitv.  The  further  we  trace  back  the  course 
of  development,  the  more  marked  is  the  symmetry,  and  the  more  universal.  It 
is  therefore  evidently  the  rule,  the  departures  from  it  being  due  to  the  sub- 
sequent disproportionate  development  of  various  or^ns.  These  changes  wc 
can  occasionally  account  for  on  principles  of  adaptation ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
greater  size  of  that  one  of  the  anterior  pair  of  pmchmg  claws  with  which  the 
hermit-crab  closes  the  mouth  of  its  borrowed  shell.  But  we  cannot  show  tliat 
the  symmetry  itself  is  subservient  to  the  well-being  of  the  animal  in  any  con- 
stant or  general  way ;  though  in  special  cases,  of  course,  it  may ;  thus  in 
birds  and  insects  it  probably  makes  the  balance  more  periect  for  flight ;  and  it 
has  been  observed  that  in  these,  of  all  animals,  this  arrangement  is  most 
perfectly  carried  out.  Yet  the  singnlar  fact  of  the  non-development  of  the  right 
ovary  in  birds  shows  that  we  must  not  even  here  lay  too  much  stress  on  the 
symmetry  of  their  other  organs."  (p.  140.) 

"We  cannot  forbear  quoting  one  of  Dr.  Ogilvie's  concluding 
passages : — 

"  Strange  to  sav,  neither  in  Oken,  by  whose  penetrating  intellect  were  laid 
the  foundations  oi  the  science  of  typical  forms,  nor  in  some  of  those  who  since 
have  most  successfully  prosecuted  it,  did  the  principles  thev  unfolded  awaken 
any  recognition  of  the  moral  attributes  of  God.  Immersea  in  a  dreamy  pan- 
theism, they  could  regard  Him  only  as  the  animatiug  principle  of  the  urn  verse, 
or  lower  still,  simply  as  a  necessary  existence  inevitaoly  manifesting  itself  by 
a  continued  succession  of  phenomena,  like  a  gicat  nanorama  ever  unrolling. 
But  the  reproach  which  has  in  consequence  attacheu  to  such  investigations, 
is  in  reality  most  unfounded ;  for  so  long  as  the  truth  of  the  Divine  personality 
b  firmly  grasped,  the  evidences  of  unity  of  organization,  instead  of  militating 
against  the  free  agency  of  the  Creator,  tend  crreatly  to  elevate  our  conceptions 
o?  His  power  and  wisdom.  We  then  see  that  in  flia  works  a  greater  problem 
is  solved  than  the  mere  adaptation  of  means  to  ends ;  for  this,  without  losing 
any  of  its  completeness,  is  combined  with  a  certain  harmony  and  uniformity 
in  the  means  themselves.  We  see  the  Almighty  Creator,  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  His  glory  or  other  wise  purposes,  subjecting  himself,  as  it  were,  to 
kws,  that  the  power  and  wisdom  which  bring  it  to  perfection  all  the  same, 
may  be  the  more  apparent.**  (p.  107.) 

We  tmst  that  the  recent  'changes  which  the  examining  boards 
have  thought  fit  to  authorize — namely,  that  of  the  establishment  of 
practical  examinations  in  anatomy  before  the  final  test  on  general 
professional  proficiency — will  have  as  one  good  result  the  re-develop- 
ment of  industry  among  students  in  the  dissecting  rooms.  For  many 
years  the  lecture  theatre  has  been  the  great  centre  of  attraction ;  a 
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fiklse  but  captivAting  system  of  tuition  has  been  alL-pqpular ;  a  young 
man  from  an  agricultural  district,  with  just  a  bare  knowledge  of  his 
mother-tongue,  gaape  in  wonder  to  hear  a  fluent  lecturer  quote  the 
opinions,  the  theoriM^  and  the  writings  of  anatomistSy  physiologisti^ 
and  MMKiMtf  of  all  ages,  of  all  countries  and  languages.  Me  does  not 
know  that  this  stupendous  knowledge  rests  ou  no  firmer  basis  than 
Schmidt's  JahrbQcher,  and  that  it  is  as  easily  aoquii*ed  as  cast  aside. 
The  first  business  of  the  student  <^  medicine  is  to  gain  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  human  body.  For  this  end  he  moiab  frequent  the 
dissecting  nxmis,  and  he  may  obtain  all  the  asdustance  which  he  re- 
quires from  writers  of  his  own  country.  Where  can  a  more  aocurata 
work  he  found  than  Ellis's  '  Demonstration^  where  a  more  complete 
treatise  than  Quain  and  Sbarpey's?  To  these  must  be  added  Gray's 
'  Descriptive  Anatomy.*  And  in  appealing  to  these  and  other  genUe- 
men  to  do  their  best  to  raise  the  subject  to  the  rank  of  a  science,  we 
feel  assured  we  are  only  uttering  the  wishes  of  the  best-informed  of 
educated  society. 
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Paiholoffis  und  Therapie  der  MmkdUihnwmg,  Ton  Dr.  Hebkask 
Friedbebg,  Dirigenten  einer  chirurgischen  und  augenarztlichen 
Privatklinik,  Docenten  an  der  Friedrich-Wilhebn's  tJniversitat 
in  Berlin.     Mit  4  Tafebi  Abbildungen.— TTetmor,  1858.    pp.  349. 

The  Pathology  and  Therapeutics  of  Uttseular  Paralyaie,  By  Dr. 
Hermann  Fbiedberg.     With  Plates. 

Morbid  anatomists  often  resemble  the  engineer,  who,  in  deter- 
mining the  causes  of  an  accident  on  a  railroad,  would  seek  for  them 
only  in  the  construction  of  the  steam-engine,  in  the  safety-valTC,  the 
boiler,  or  some  part  of  the  moving  power  of  the  whole  apparatus, 
while  he  neglected  the  axletrees  of  the  carriages  or  their  wheels^  or 
some  other  extraneous  part  of  the  structure,  which  might  no  less  have 
been  faulty,  and  have  thus  given  rise  to  a  fittal  accident.  Similarly 
have  medical  men  been  disposed  to  look  to  the  viscera  too  exclu- 
sively for  the  interpretation  of  morbid  phenomena,  foigetting  or  over- 
looking the  important  bearing  of  the  external  organs  upon  dieea^  and 
its  manifestations.  There  can  be  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  th# 
relative  importance  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body  ;  their  necessity 
to  the  preservation  of  physical  and  mental  life  and  individuality  at 
ouoe  enables  us  to  fix  their  rank ;  but  while  we  willingly  concede  to 
the  nervous  centres,  the  organs  of  circulation  and  respiration,  the 
organs  of  assimilation,  a  higher  position  in  the  scale  than  to  the 
organs  of  locomotiou  and  protection,  yet  we  fail  in  taking  a  compxe* 
hen&ive  view  of  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  these  parts  if  we 
deny  to  the  latter  the  undoubted  prerogative  that  they  possess  of  ini* 
tiatitig  processes  which  may  re-act  upon  the  former.  We  do  not 
claim  absolute  mathematical  stringency  for  any  classification  of  morbid 
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( ;  We  know  that  it  ia  acarody  ever  poesiUe  that  in  man  one 
CTguk  sboold  suffer  without  conaenaoal  sofTering  of  the  entire  sygtem  ; 
yet,  uikflB  we  are  to  lose  onrsriTea  in  Tsgue  generalities  which  lead  to 
notiuiig,  we  oamiot  but  see  that,  physiologically  and  pathologically, 
oertain  fvnctioiM  and  derangements  <^  function  take  place  in  one  or 
aei^  ocgaos  anteoedentfy  to  changes  that  are  effected  in  other  organs, 
and  that  these  two  series  of  diaages  bear  to  one  another  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effisct. 

The  wtuxe  profound  our  knowledge  of  the  changes  that  accompany 
functional  derangement  of  the  body,  the  more  completely  we  disprove 
the  evidenoe  of  ancient    sli^igishnesB,  that  life  could  be  arrested  . 
witiioat  material  chaDge  in  the  organs  necessary  to  life.     Every 
autopsy  in  which  we  &il  to  discover  those  changes  proves  merely  that 
our  knowledge  of  life  and  death  is  defective,  not  that  the  changes  do 
not  exist.     How  many  sadden  deaths  for  which  formerly  no  apparent 
csfose  eoold  be  aasigDed,  are  now  readily  traceable  to  plugging  of  the 
arteries,  or  to  SaUj  degeneration  of  the  heart.    Bvery  advance  made 
by  aid  of  the  scalpd^  the  microscope,  or  the  test  tube^  towards  the  de- 
termination of  organic  change,  diminishes  those  opprobria  medieinoi 
the  cases  of  diseiMe  and  death  for  which  no  adequate  cause  can  be 
aaa^nad.      Nervous  pathology  has  been  in  medicine  the  scapegoat 
upon  which  more  pvofessiottal  sins  have  been  heaped  than  any  other ; 
and    hysteria^     neuralgia,     nervous    apoplexy,    hypersesthesia    and 
SMB^hfamj  sjnnal  irritation,  are  a  few  of  the  many  terms  with  which 
we  aoA  to  cloak  our  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of  many  disorders, 
the  inlunate  natore  of  which  is  beyond  our  ken.    But  there  are  many 
and  id)]e  workers  in  the  field     Every  now  and  then  a  stride  is  made 
in  advanee  which  opens  out  a  new  vista,  while  it  shows  the  value  of 
steady  peiBeveranoe  even  where  no  immediate  result  promises  to  accrue 
fimn  our  researches.     At  the  present  moment  the  organs  of  locomo- 
tion engage  the  attention  of  inquirers  more  than  they  have  done  before^ 
and  the  muscles  are  made  responsible  for  derangements  seriously 
aflbeting  the  health  of  the  individual  and  involving  his  prospects  of 
hfe^  winch  have  long  been  regarded  as  depending  upon  disease  of  the 
nervoua  centres.     The  interesting  work  of  Dr.  Inman  has  recently 
drawn  our  attention  forcibly  to  the  fiiot,  that  overworked  muscles 
may  cause  pain  in  their  tendinous  insertions,  simulating  inflammation 
of  vital  viscera  or  neuralgia  of  nervous  cords ;   he  has  shown  the  close 
rdadon  between  aneemia  and  exhaustion,  and  tendon-pain  and  mus- 
cular spasm,  from  which  important  corollaries  follow  regarding  the 
treatment  of  the  disorders  in  question.     Dr.  Inman's  researches  and 
obaervntions  have  materially  narrowed  the  field  of  hysteria  and  spinal 
irritation.     Dr.  Roberts  has  successfully  collected  the  evidence  we 
possess  r^arding  the  existence  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  external 
muadesi,  giving  rise  to  a  disease  which,  until  a  recent  date,  was  con- 
founded with  paralysis  arising  firom  lesion  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord. 
Dr.  Friedberg,  the  author  of  the  work  heading  this  article,  has  still 
ibrther  extended  the  pathology  of  this  disease,  and  investigated  the 
questitm  of  muscular  degeneration  in  connexion  with  various  disorders 
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^whicb  have  not  hitherto  been  regarded  as  being  primarily  seated  in 
the  muscles.  While  we  beheve  that  Dr.  Friedberg  has  by  do  means 
exhausted  the  topic,  and  while  it  appears  to  us  that  he  somewhat  con- 
fuses the  subject  by  mixing  np  primary  and  secondary  morbid  condi- 
tions as  essentially  identical,  we  owe  him  thanks  for  enlarging  onr 
field  of  view,  and  tiying  to  combine  into  one  chain  numerous  detached 
links  which  by  themselves  lacked  meaning  or  have  been  erroneously 
interpreted. 

The  main  difference  between  neural  and  muscular  paralysis,  in 
regard  to  the  nutrition  of  the  muscle,  consists  in  this,  that  in  the 
former  the  nutrition  of  the  muscle  is  secondarily  affected,  whereas  in 
the  latter  it  is  the  primary  disturbance  which  attracts  the  attention 
of  the  patient  and  his  physician ;  in  order  to  define  the  disease  as 
originating  in  the  muscle  itself  and  depending  upon  a  lesion  of 
its  proper  texture  without  involying  himself  in  any  pathological 
theory  as  to  the  nature  of  the  changes  that  are  effected,  Dr.  Fried- 
bei^  coins  the  word  myapcUhi^  with  its  derivative  myopathic,  ^jo- 
pat£ia  is  a  disease  of  the  muscles,  and  as  movement  is  the  main 
function  of  these  organs,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  disease  should 
settle  in  them  without  proportionately  impairing  this  property.  Loss 
of  motor  power  is  one  form  of  paralysis,  hence  myopathic  pc^ysis  is 
almost  necessarily  a  term  at  once  required  to  designate  the  site  and 
chief  expression  of  muscular  disease.  The  main  objection  that  we 
see  to  this  new  term  is,  that  it  multiplies  the  designations  of  a  disease 
already  known  as  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  fktty  degeneration  of 
the  muscles,  progressive  muscular  paralysis,  and  wasting  palsy.  In 
itself  it  is  good,  because  it  involves  no  hypothesis,  but  simply  ex- 
pi^esses  a  fact.  Having  in  our  last  number*  dwelt  upon  the  symptoma- 
tology and  anatomical  changes  that  take  place  in  the  muscles  in  this 
disease,  we  need  not  again  recur  to  them,  but  shall  only  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  features  peculiar  to  Dr.  Friedberg's  work. 

After  passing  in  review  the  doctrines  advocated  by  Romberg, 
Cruveilhier,  Valentin,  aild  Leubuscher  regarding  the  disease  under 
consideration,  Dr.  Friedberg  sums  up  his  arguments  in  favour  of 
muscular  atrophy  occurring  independently  of  lesion  of  the  nervous 
centres  and  the  nerves,  thus  : — 

"  1.  The  ^y  matter  of  the  cord  may  be  extensively  diseased,  witbout  the 
occurrence  ol  progressive  atrophy  and  paralysis  of  the  muscles. 

"  2.  Other  parts  of  the  spinal  cord  may  be  diseased  in  prof^rcssivc  atrophy 
of  the  muscles  without  the  grey  matter  bemg  involved. 

''  3.  Even  when  the  entire  muscular  system  is  involved  in  the  atrophy  and 
paralysis,  both  the  spinal  cord  and  the  uervcs  proceeding  from  it  have  been 
found  perfectly  healthy. 

"  4.  The  assumption  that  degeneration  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  is 
the  cause  of  the  paralysis  connected  with  muscular  atrophv,  is  opposed  to 
scientific  data."  (p.  118.) 

Dr.  Meryon's  well-known  cases,t  with  others  that  have  been  exa- 
mined with  equal  cai-e,  arc  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  above 
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^doctrincs.     The  change  itself  which  takes  place  in  the  muBcular  fibre 
may  be  derived  from  varioas  causes,  which  the  author  classifies  under 
ax  headsy  and  aocordiogly  he  establishes  six  varieties  of  myopathia. 
•'The  derangement  of  nutrition  of  the  muscles  inducing  paralysis  may 


**  1.  From  propagation  of  a  similar  morbid  process  from  adjoining  organs 
(myopathia  piopagata  sive  oommunicata). 

**  i.  From  mechanical  injury  (myopathia  traumatica). 

"  3.  From  sadden  change  of  temperature  (myopathia  rheumatica). 

"  4.  From  diseased  conditions  oi  the  blood  (myopathia  dyscrasica). 

"  5.  From  diminished  supply  of  blood  and  oiiniuished  exercise  (myopathia 
marasmodes). 

**  6.  From  causes  which  are  beyond  our  reach    (myopathia    simplex).*' 
(Pl136). 

Why  we  should  term  that  disease  simplex  of  which  we  know  least, 
we  are  puzzled  to  determine ;  but  we  are  acquainted  with  the  difficulty 
of  inventing  a  nomenclature,  so  let  that  pass.  We  have,  however,  a 
much  more  serious  objection  to  raise  to  the  pathological  doctrines 
^aoght  by  our  author  in  the  ensuing  section  of  his  work,  doctrines 
ibr  which  we  and  our  readers  would  be  the  less  prepared  after  learning 
that  the  author  lays  so  much  stress  upon  the  derangement  of  nutrition 
accompanying  the  muscular  atrophy,  and  after  perusing  the  list  of 
drcamstanoes  to  which  that  derangement  is  attributable.  Dr.  Fried- 
berg  ^unnciates  that  inflammation  of  the  muscle  induces  the  changes 
which  characterize  muscular  paralysis,  and  that  muscular  atrophy  can 
only  be  the  consequence  of  a  disorder  which  alters  the  nutrition  of  the 
muscle  ^in  the  same  way  as  inflammation;'  in  other  words,  that  in  the 
six  varieties  of  muscular  paralysis  enumerated  above,  inflammation  is 
equally  the  causa  proxima  in  alL  With  all  respect  for  the  learned 
author,  we  cannot  but  think  that  his  desire  to  generalize  has  here  led  him 
into  a  serious  error,  for  the  time  has  passed  when  degenerative  pro- 
coBDCfl  and  inflammation  were  regarded  as  identical  Traumatic  in- 
fluences, sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  the  propagation  of 
inflammation  from  adjoining  textures,  may  undoubtedly  cause  mus- 
cular paralysis  by  exciting  inflammation  in  the  muscle,  but  we  are 
unable  to  understand  how  Dr.  Friedberg's  fourth  and  fifth  varieties 
can  be  regarded  as  dependent  upon  infiammatory  action.  Under  those 
ibrms  wiuch  depend  upon  diseased  blood  he  enumerates  typhus  and 
lead  poisoning  as  causes ;  these  can,  as  little  as  arrest  of  the  supply 
of  blood  or  diminished  exercise,  be  regarded  as  in  any  way  suggestive 
of  inflammation.  While,  then,  we  wUl  not  deny  that  primary  inflam- 
mation of  the  muscles  may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  muscular 
paralysis,  we  think  that  it  is  essentially  a  degenerative  process  that 
leads  to  these  results,  without  at  any  time  showing  symptoms  that  are 
of  an  inflammatory  character.  Moreover,  we  would  suggest  that  the 
majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  cases  in  which  inflammation  is  the  cause, 
may  be  classed  together  as  second  to,  or  symptomatic  of,  some  other 
aflection  ;  at  all  events  there  is,  even  according  to  the  author's  showing, 
a  wide  difference  between  those  which  may  be  regarded  as  inllaui* 
matory  and  those  in  which  inflammation  manifestly  has  no  part.     We 
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have  ftt  this  vooient  a  eaw  of  weU-marked  niiucnilar  paralymB  nndw 
our  care,  in  which  it  ia  imixMeible  to  tnee  my  syiDpioiiw  indioaftnug 
in  its  hirtocy,  inflammation ;  it  has  been  from  the  first  degeneraElive ; 
a  gradual  waeting,  dependnit  donbtlem  upon  an  im^paiied  state  of 
nutrition,  in  whi<£  oaloT,  i-ribar,  tumor,  dokr,  at  no  time  or  in  any 
oombinationy  formed  an  item.  But  even  if  in  one  or  other  of  the  varietiea 
of  muscular  atrophy,  inflammation  is  the  first  step  in  the  morbid  pro- 
cess, it  generally  comes  under  the  notice  of  the  practitioner  only  ^en 
all  trace  of  inflammatoiy  action  has  subsided,  when  he  has  to  deal  only 
with  a  condition  demanding  the  most  active  and  penustent  stimuH 
that  we  are  able  to  apply.  Kor  does  it  appear  that  there  is  any 
material  diffexenoe  between  our  views  aad  those  of  the  sputhor  upon 
the  question  of  treatment.  His  theory  does  not  interfere  with  the 
practical  tact  which  directs  him  to  avoid  all  antiphlogiatio  remedies 
for  the  cure  of  muscular  paralysis.  Of  this  we  will  spedk  again.  For 
the  present  a  brief  aoalysia  of  the  features  and  eixcnmstaDoes  charac- 
terising and  surrounding  the  various  forms  of  mssoular  paralysis 
spoken  of  by  the  authori  may  be  the  subjeot  more  immediately  interest- 
ing to  ourreadeis. 

1.  Myopathia  Fropagata.-^A  mnsde  that  is  in  contact  with  in- 
flamed tissue  may  oease  to  contract^  either  because  movement  of  the 
a^joiniDg  parts  is  painful,  or  because  the  inflammation  is  communicated 
to  the  muscle  itself.  In  peritonitis  and  in  pleuritis,  the  abdominal 
muscles  and  intoroostals  may  be  respectively  involred  in  this  way ;  the 
.right  half  of  the  dia^uragm  may  thus  be  paralysed  in  inflammation  of 
the  liver,  and  the  muscular  tissue  cease  to  sespond  to  the  stimvlus  of 
the  blood  in  pericarditis.  Neuropathologists  ara  i^  to  treat  all  these 
aud  analogous  cases  as  the  result  of  reflex  nervous  paralysis,  over- 
looking the  most  immediate  effects  of  influence  by  mere  contact. 
Again,  conjunctivitis  may  in  a  similar  manner  induce  paralysis  of  the 
levator  palpebrse  superioria  and  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  so  as 
to  give  rise  to  ptosis  and  ectropium.  Inflammation  of  the  lumbar 
muscles  may  reralt  from  nephritis;  the  museles  snmnmdi]^  the 
shoulder  and  other  joints  are  attacked  by  inflammation,  and  its  dege- 
nerative sequelsa^  as  a  consequence  of  inflammation  of  the  parts  imme- 
diately involved  in  the  stnictute  of  the  articulation.  All  these  aze 
clearly  not  primary  affections  of  the  respective  musdes,  and  thetefoze 
differ  essentially  £K>m  Cruveilhier's  disease. 

2.  MyopaAia  TrautnaHGCi, — A  change  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
muscles  may  be  induced  by  an  external  injury,  which  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  very  severe  to  give  rine  to  the  effect  spoken  of;  there  may  be 
comparatively  little  pain  or  other  evidence  of  a  serious  lesi<m,  where 
subsequently  the  degenerative  process  is  developed. 

"  Traumatic  myopathia  not  onfrequently  occurs  in  children  who,  for  instance, 
have  been  suddenly  caught  up  by  the  arm  when  they  were  on  the  point  of 
falling,  or  were  roughly  pulled  by  the  leg  while  they  were  undressing.  Some 
hours,  or  at  the  latest  some  days  after  the  injury,  one  finds,  generally  when  the 
child  is  taken  out  of  bed,  that  one  arm  or  leg  is  motionless  and  very  painful  to 
the  touch.  1  hare  seen  cases  of  this  kind,  in  which  a  partial  dislocation  or  an 
affection  of  the  nervous  centres  had  been  erroneously  diagnosed." 
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Heie,  as  in  ngard  to  tbe  other  varietiM,  the  author  gives  detailed 
cases  that  have  fiJIen  under  his  own  obeerration,  ooofirmatiTe  of  his 
^40W8,  and  analyses  eritieallj  the  aocomits  found  in  various  authors  of 
aflbetions  whicl^  as  he  avens  have  hitherto  been  fidaely  interpreted. 
-Thus  he  eonsiden  that  the  debility  and  emaciation  of  fractured  extre- 
mities i^ber  the  eonsolidation  of  the  fraotnre,  is  attributable  rather  to 
inflammation  set  up  in  the  muscles  contignous  to  the  injured  bone, 
than  to  mere  inactivity,  hecauae  the  loss  of  power  and  substance 
bear  no  ratio  to  the  period  during  which  the  Hmb  has  been  inactive. 
Again,  after  amputation,  we  meet  with  a  traumatic  myopathia  in  the 
mwdes  of  the  stamp,  as  evidenced  by  the  twitchings,  the  fatty  degenera- 
tion, the  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  and  by  the  bad  position  of  the  stump. 

"  The  twitchings  are  at  first  to  be  attributed  to  the  altered  pressure  of  the 
blood,  but  subsequently  to  the  deranged  nutrition  of  the  muscles,  resulting 
from  tbe  lesion  and  IcacKng  to  atrophy  and  paralysis.  This  docs  not  exclude 
the  possibiliW  of  the  muscular  twitching  originating  in  the  lesion  of  the 
serves,  nor  <»  the  museolar  atrophy  resulting  from  loss  of  moventent.  Here  ve 
also  see  the  paralysis  afieoting  chieRy  the  extensors ;  henee  the  stump  assumes 
the  flexed  position." 

Dr.  Friedheirg  points  out  that  exoessive  fiitigae  and  other  lesions  of 
certain  museles  may  induce  traumatic  myopaUiia  in  them,  and  refers 
-to  eases  reported  by  Darwall,  Aran,  himself  and  other  writers,  in  evi- 
dence of  his  ohe^rvations. 

8.  MyapaMa  EkmmaUoa. — Dr.  Friedberg  avoids  a  discussion  as  to 
the  intimate  natuce  of  rheunsatism,  by  defining  rheumatic  myopathia  to 
be  that  variety  of  the  affection  iu  which  degeneration  of  the  muscles 
results  from  exposure  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  It  may  be 
acute  or  chronic,  and  lead  to  universal  degenerative  atrophy  and  ])alsy 
of  the  muselea.  The  author  describes  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the 
musdee  as  prooeediBg  either  from  the  fecial  and  sttb&soial  areolar 
tiasne,  or  attacking  ab  iniiio  the  interstitial  areolar  tissue  of  the 
jBuscles.  The  continuity  of  the  different  layers  of  areoUr  tissue  leads 
te  infiltration  of  the  deeper  and  superficial  parts  ooincidently ;  this  in* 
titration  has  been  termed  by  Froriep  the  rheumatic  callosity  {rheu- 
maUgche  S&hwide),  and  he  asserts  that  it  invariably  occurs  iu  the  skin 
and  the  subouteneous  areolar  tissue  as  an  accompaniment  of  rheumatic 
paina  Among  the  various  instances  broughu  forward  by  Dr.  Fried- 
berg,  we  may  briefly  quote  the  nuun  features  of  one  detailed  by 
Craveilhier.  A  rc^  dancer,  named  Leoomte,  spent  a  night,  in  1848, 
-on  damp  grosmd  in  the  open  air ;  on  waking  up  he  felt  a  numbness 
pervading  the  right  aide  of  the  body.  Three  weeks  later  he  perceived 
so  great  a  weakness  in  the  right  hand  that  he  found  it  very  difficult  to 

r»p  anything.  This  remained  the  only  symptom  for  about  a  year  ; 
then  1^^  passed  a  night  in  the  <^pen  air,  in  cold  damp  weather^ 
fallowed  by  considerable  weakness  in  the  lower  extremitiea  From 
this  time  the  disease  made  rapid  strides,  and  when  the  man  came  under 
the  care  of  Processor  Cruveilhier,  the  paralysis  and  atrophy,  which  were 
accompanied  by  the  characteristic  fibrillary  tremors,  had  already  in* 
Tolved  numerous  muscles.     The  special   senses,   the  intellect  and. 
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sensibilitj,  throughout  remained  unaffected.  The  upper  extremities^ 
the  muscles  of  deglutition,  those  of  the  larynx,  the  thorax  and  the 
face,  were  affected,  though  they  still  contracted  under  the  galvanic 
stimulus.  The  patient  could  only  swallow  with  great  difficulty  after 
forcing  the  mouthful  into  the  pharynx.  The  paralysis  and  emacia- 
tion of  the  muscles  continued  to  increase,  and  the  patient  died  in 
January,  18o3,  of  influenza. 

It  is  manifest  that  rheumatic  myopathia  may,  as  the  author  points 
out,  be  complicated  with  an  affection  of  the  cord,  and  it  will  often  be  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty  to  establish  the  diagnosis ;  on  the  one  hand,  we 
have  in  idiopathic  muscular  paralysis  atrophy  of  the  muscles  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  duration  of  the  disease,  and  affecting  prominently  certain 
groups  of  muscles  in  which  fibrillary  twitchings  or  tremors  are  perceived, 
sensibility  remaining  unimpaired  and  the  affection  spreading  consecu- 
tively from  one  groupof  muscles  and  one  extremity  to  another ;  in  pure 
spinal  paralysis,  both  aides  of  the  body  are  commonly  affected  at  the 
same  time,  motion  and  sensation  are  generally  both  more  or  less  im« 
paired,  there  is  tenderness  and  pain  in  some  portion  of  the  spinal 
column,  the  wasting  is  more  uniform  and  more  gradual,  and  the 
sphincter  muscles  are  more  liable  to  become  paralysed  than  in  mus- 
cular palsy.  The  galvanic  test  may  also  be  of  assistance  in  cases  of 
doubt,  inasmuch  as  the  reaction  to  the  galvanic  current  will  in  mus- 
cular palsy  be  exactly  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  degeneration 
which  has  taken  place.  Whereas,  in  spinal  paralysis  dependent  upon 
disease  of  the  conl,  the  galvanic  stimulus  will  from  the  first  cease  to 
produce  a  reaction,  and  all  the  muscles  of  an  extremity  will  equally 
show  the  same  amount  of  impairment. 

4.  Myopathia  Dyscraxiea. — We  have  already  expressed  the  objec- 
tions that  we  feel  to  the  author^s  mode  of  viewing  idiopathic  muscular 
palsy,  and  should  be  disposed  in  all  cases  to  assume  the  presence  of  a 
dyscrasia,  without  which  the  change  of  nutrition  characteristic  of  the 
disease  could  not  be  excited.  If  any  affection  could,  in  our  opinion, 
be  cited  as  i)eculiarly  representing  a  dyscrasic  disease*  it  is  &tty  dege- 
neration of  the  voluntary  muscles.  Dr.  Friedberg,  however,  limits 
the  term  to  certain  forms  of  the  malady  accompanying  or  following 
diseases  that  impair  the  nutritive  function&  Cholera,  dysentery, 
typhus,  gastric  fever,  the  exanthematic  fevers,  are  successively 
reviewed  in  their  bearings  upon  the  disease  in  question,  and  cases  are 
adduced  to  show  that  muscular  degeneration  may  occur  as  one  of 
their  sequelsB.  With  regard  to  the  paralytic  affection  sometimes  occur- 
ring during  pregnancy  and  after  confinement,  the  author  remarks^ 
that  although  this  is  attributed  to  pressure  exerted  upon  the  nerves, 
this  cannot  bo  the  case  where  the  paralysis  occurs  at  an  early  period  of 
pregnancy  or  after  the  birth  of  a  child  with  a  head  that  is  too  small 
to  exercise  any  considerable  pressure  upon  the  lumbar  plexus. 
Moreover,  the  nervous  origin  of  these  ludsies  must  be  rejected  when 
the  paralysed  muscles  do  not  correspond  to  the  nerves  that  may  be 
thus  compressed.  The  author  brings  forward  the  authority  of 
Lobstein  and  Yirchow  to  prove  that  the  violent  muscular  efforts 
during  labour  may  give  rise  to  inflammation  of  the  muscles ;  he 
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forgets,  however,  that  the  paraljrsU  he  speaks  of  does  not  occur  in  the 
miucleB  that  are  most  implicated,  those  of  the  abdomen,  bat  in  those 
of  the  lower  extremities,  which  are  not  more  taxed  than  the  muscles 
of  respiiation  daring  the  act.  Rickets,  osteomalacia,  and  lead-poison- 
ing are  also  examined  in  reference  to  their  capability  of  prcKJaeing 
muBoalar  palsy. 

5.  MyopaMa  Marasmodes. — ^This  term  is  intended  to  define  the 
Twiety  of  degeneratiye  disease  of  the  moscles  resulting  from  the 
afaeeooe  of  one  of  the  three  constituents  of  healthy  muscle,  the  due 
alternation  of  expansion  and  contraction,  the  necessary  supply  of 
blood,  and  the  requisite  innervation.  Myopathia  is  not  necessarily 
caused  by  deficient  exercise  of  the  muscles,  but  occurs  when  this  ele- 
ment of  disease  exists  and  is  accompanied  by  other  morbid  tendencies 
in  the  muscle ;  firm  bandages,  splints,  and  other  applications  may  act 
ihos  if  too  great  pressure  is  used,  which  interferes  with  the  nutrition  of 
the  muscle ;  the  diseased  condition  of  the  muscles  results  invariably 
when  the  joints  remain  immovable  in  consequence  of  organic  changes, 
a  process  which,  being  altogether  secondary,  and  one  that  only  affects 
the  oirgans  of  motion  beoiuse  they  can  no  longer  be  put  to  their 
normal  use^  is  as  much  physiological  as  pathological ;  similar  condi- 
tions will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  our  readers,  in  which  loss  of 
function  entails  loss  of  structure.  Defective  supply  of  blood  acts  as 
an  indacing  cause  in  the  wasting  of  old  age,  in  the  nutritive  changes 
of  the  muscles  accompanying  disease  of  the  vessels  or  their  oblitera- 
tion, and  resulting  from  the  pressure  exercised  by  tumours. 

11ms  in  a  lady,  who  had  suffered  for  several  years  from  severe  pains 
and  complete  motor  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  though  the 
adipose  tissue  of  the  body  was  much  developed,  the  muscles  of  the 
1^8  universally  presented  fatty  degeneration;  some  were  atrophic, 
others,  owing  to  the  deposit  of  more  fab,  were  found  by  Dr.  Fried- 
berg  to  have  increased  in  volnma  The  abdominal  aorta  from  below 
the  point  at  which  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery  was  given  off,  was 
considerably  diminished  in  size,  the  parietes  thickened,  and  exhibiting 
extensive  atheroma  and  chalky  deposit.  The  various  branches  showed 
a  similar  morbid  condition.  For  cases  illustrative  of  the  other 
varietiee  we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself.  We  pass  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  sixth  and  last  form  of  the  disease. 

6.  Myopathia  dmplex  is  defined  by  the  author  as  that  variety  which 
occurs  without  known  cause,  and  which  may  attack  numerous  sets  of 
mnfldes,  or  be  confined  to  single  muscles.  These,  according  to  Dr. 
Friedb^g,  are  the  cases  which  are  ordinarily  regarded  as  paralytic 
affections  of  individual  nerves.  From  this  point  of  view  he  criticises 
several  cases  reported  by  authors,  of  which  we  may  specially  mention 
one,  because  readily  accessible  to  our  readers.  Professor  ftomberg, 
in  his  work  on  the  nervous  diseases  *  of  man  diagnosed  in  a  woman, 
aged  69,  paralysis  of  thehypoglossus  ;  the  whole  tongue  was  uniformly 
paralysed  and  atrophied,  while  taste  and  sensibility  remained  unim« 
paired.  Our  author  argues  that  Romberg's  view  regarding  the  nature 
of  this  woman^s  disease  must  be  erroneons,  because  many  of  the  muscles 
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that  reoeire  filaments  from  the  hjpo^ooBi  did  not  maaifesfc  any  pan- 
lytic  affection,  and  he  regards  the  linffoal  palsy  onlj  aa  a  pait 
of  a  more  wide-spread  degeneration  of  the  muaoka  of  the  neck 
«Bd  thorax. 

In  determining  the  treatment  of  myopathic  paxalysis  we  must,  aa 
the  author  justly  observes,  consider  the  restoration  of  the  noimal 
nutrition  of  the  muscles  as  the  chief  indication.  The  resalt  will  be 
more  or  less  favourable;,  according  to  the  period  of  the  disease  at  which 
onrative  proceedings  are  commenced.  The  intensity  of  the  d^enera- 
tive  process,  the  number  of  muscles  affected  and  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease, will  modify  the  prognosis.  An  heroditary  taint  materially  adda 
to  the  difficulties  and  diminishes  the  prospect  of  cure.  The  treatment 
itself  is  indicated  by  the  pathology  of  the  affection.  Where  acute 
inflammatory  symptoms  continue,  antiphlogistic  remedies  will  be  necea- 
sary ;  but  though  Dr.  Friedberg  gives  this  advice,  in  Gtdet  that  he 
may  be  consistent  with  his  theoiy  regarding  the  cause  of  the  affeo- 
tion,  he  makes  little  of  it,  and  at  once  adds  uie  caution  not  to  pursoe 
the  antiphlogistic  course  aa  soon  ae  the  inflammation  has  entered  into 
the  duronic  staga  We  lay  more  stress  upon  the  remark  that  "  the 
chief  remedy  for  the  protracted  nutritive  disturbance  of  the  muscle 
consists  in  stimulating  it  methodically  to  contract."  Contraction  of 
the  muscle  promotes  its  nutrition  by  rousing  the  circulation,  and  thus 
counteracts  the  degenerative  process.  Electricity  and  suitable  gym- 
nastic exercises  are  specially  adapted  to  cause  muscular  contraction. 
Both  should  be  used  perseveringly  and  systematically  to  produce  a 
good  result.  The  former  especially  requires  to  be  administered  with 
care  and  with  a  due  knowledge  of  the  object  to  be  attained,  and  of 
the  parts  to  be  acted  upon*  The  current  may  be  applied  either 
directly  to  the  muscles  affected,  or  it  may  be  conveyed  to  them  by 
application  of  the  negative  pole  to  the  nerve  going  to  the  musole, 
while  the  positive  electrode  is  applied  to  the  distal  termination  of  the 
musde.  The  second  method  is  more  suitable  where  a  set  of  muscles 
is  to  be  acted  upon,  the  first  where  we  desii-e  to  stimulate  the  individual 
muscle.  The  electric  or  galvanic  agent  must  be  supported  by  fricti<m 
and  active  and  passive  movement  varied  and  increased  accOTding  to 
the  patient's  condition. 

The  work  concludes  with  some  remarks  on  the  mode  of  counter- 
acting and  removing  contractions  of  joints  resulting  from  muscular 
degeneration,  but  which  need  not  detain  us. 

In  bringing  tliis  account  of  Dr.  Friedberg's  labours  to  a  dose,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  his  work  to  our  readers.  His  fiicts  and 
arguments  deserve  to  be  studied,  and,  although  we  have  been  unable  to 
coincide  with  him  on  all  points,  we  have  perused  his  book  with  much 
interest,  and  regard  it  as  eminently  suggestive  and  practieaL  If  a 
second  edition  ehould  be  called  for,  we  think  that  the  treatment  of  the 
Bubject  may  be  much  simplified,  and  efqpecially  does  it  appear  to  us 
that  some  confusion  would  be  avoided  by  deariy  distinguishing  between 
those  cases  of  muscular  d^eneration  which  are  primary  or  idiopathic, 
and  those  which  are  secondary  or  symptomatic. 
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Dr.  HoBBKi  Behas.    ('  Medical  Times  and  Gaeette,  May  8, 1848.') 

8.  Berieht  ilber  meokcinische  Elec^rieit&t.     Von  Dr.  H.  B.  Rtchter, 

und  Dr.  B.  A.  Godhakk.   ('  Schmidt's  Jahrbticher,  Bd.  94,  Heft  L 
p.  97.') 
Sevieio  of  Medicinal  Electricity.    By  Drs.  Bichtbr  and  Godmann. 

9.  Bedmthes  Esg^himsntales  sur  la  PosmhiliU  du  Passage  d  travers 

Is  Centre  Nerveuge,  de  CowwUs  Electro-Magnetiqum  appUqu^  d  la 
Pea/u,  chez  P Homme.  Par  M.  F.  Bohkefik.  ('  Journal  de  la  Phy- 
siologie,  torn,  L  No.  3.') 

•  We  mnch  regret  fhAt  an  ImporUnt  work  by  Dr.  Bemak,  entitled,  •  Galvano  Theraple 
der  Xenren  and  Mnskel-krankheiten'  (Berlin,  18&S),  has  reached  us  too  late  to  be  noticed 
in  the  present  article.    £d. 
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Eaperimental  Researches  upon  the  possUnUty  of  Passing  EUctro-Mag^ 
nebic  Currents  through  the  Nervous  Centres  of  Man,  by  means  of 
their  appUcation  to  the  S^n.  By  M.  F.  Bom^EFiK.  {*  Journal  of 
Phjaiologj,  edited  by  Dr.  Brown  Sj^uabd.     No.  3.') 

10.  On  Local  Ancesthesia  and  ElectricUy.  By  Bekjamik  W.  Richabd- 
SON,  M.D.,  &c.   {'  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  September  11,1 858.') 

11.  On  the  Treatment  of  Paralysis  by  Electricity,  By  J.  Althaus, 
M.D.     (*  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  December  26,  1857.') 

12.  On  Localized  Galvanism,  applied  to  the  TrecUmenJt  of  Paralysis 
<md  Muscular  ExfyraclAons.  By  Richabd  Mooke  Lawbaitcb,  M.D. 
—London,  1858. 

If,  jealous  for  its  reputation  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  electricity  could 
just  now  become  articulate,  its  earnest  cry  would  be,  "  Save  me  from 
my  friends  !'*  Kescued,  but  a  few  years  ago,  from  comparative  poverty, 
obscurity,  and  disgrace,  by  the  praiseworthy  exertions  of  Golding 
Bird,  Duchenne,  and  Richter,  it  advanced  under  the  guardianship  of 
-these  and  like-minded  men  until  it  found  itself  not  only  in  good 
society,  but  enjoying  a  somewhat  proud  position  in  the  apparatus 
medicus  of  England,  Germany,  and  France.  But,  so  soon  as  it  had 
attained  this  eminence,  and  attracted  the  regard  of  the  general  com-^ 
munity,  numbers  of  men,  who,  judging  from  their  own  works,  were 
unable  to  observe  correctly  or  think  wisely,  gathered  round  the  popular 
novelty ;  with  a  grand  flourish  of  brazen  trumpets  announced  them- 
selves its  protectors,  and  issued  proclamations,  in  the  form  of  worthless 
books,  that  this  mighty  agent,  under  the  guidance  of  their  mightier 
selves,  not  only  would,  but  had  healed  all  and  every  one  of  the  ''  thou- 
sand natiual  ^ocks  that  flesh  is  heir  to.**  From  such  vain  pretension 
nothing  but  disappointment  and  disgust  could  follow,  and  already  the 
tide  of  populanty  is  turning.  Electricity  cannot  do  what  these,  its 
so-called  ''  friends,*'  have  asserted  that  it  can ;  and,  despite  its  manifold 
powers  for  good,  it  is  in  danger  of  being  again  regarded  as  a  quackery, 
■and  condemned  to  another  period  of  obscurity  and  neglect. 

In  France  there  are  treatises  on  Electricity  "  appliqu^  au  traite- 
ment  curatif  des  nevralgies,  des  rhumatismes,  des  paralysiea,  des 
tumeurs,  &c.,  et  en  g^n^ral  des  affections  morbides,  souvent  reput6es 
incurables  ;"*  and  in  Grermany  there  are  similar  productions,  written, 
as  Richter  says^  in  '' halb-popularer  echt-franzosisch  floskel-reicher 
Weise,"  while  in  our  own  country  there  are  individuals  who  write 
works  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  profession  and  the  public  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  electric  therapeutics,  but  manifest  a  lamen- 
table want  of  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  first  principles  of  physical 
and  physiological  science.  The  unqualified  laudation  which  this  valuable 
«gent  i-eceives  at  the  hands  of  such  writers  is  not  likely  to  secure  to 
it  a  permanent  place  in  our  materia  medica. 

Convinced  of  the  great  utility  of  a  well-applied  electricity  in  pro- 
perly selected  cases,  it  is  with  earnestness  that  we  protest  against  its 

»  By  M.  Briand. 
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mtUess  and  quack -like  adyertisement  as  a  panacea,  and  shall  endea- 
vour, in  the  following  article,  to  point  ont  its  real  physiological  ofifects, 
its  true  therapeutic  position,  and  the  hest  modes  for  its  application. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  two  articles  on  the  employment  of  elec- 
tricity in  medicine  have  made  their  appearance  in  this  journal.  In 
the  first  of  them*  the  researches  of  Dr.  Golding  Bird,  Mr.  Donovan, 
and  others,  were  hrought  under  review ;  and  in  the  seoondt  an  ac- 
count was  given  of  the  then  recent  labours  of  Duchenno,  Meyer, 
Guitard,  and  Hichter ;  we  shall  not,  therefore,  in  the  present  article, 
revert  further  to  those  positions  which  we  considered  established  in 
the  year  1855,  but  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  the  history  of  elec- 
tricity, and  especially  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  since  that  period. 

Those  effects  of  electricity  which  may  be  termed  "physiologic,** 
differ  widely  in  their  character ;  their  variety  being  dependent  upon 
two  classes  of  conditions,  one  appertaining  to  the  electricity,  the  other 
to  the  organism. 

As  to  the  conditions  inherent  in  the  electricity,  we  must  noti^^e  the 
quantity,  intensity,  and  mode  of  transmission  of  the  currents,  each  of 
which  infiuenoes  the  physiologic  efiect. 

The  quantity  of  electricity  is  dependent,  theoretically,  upon  the 
number  of  polar  chains  that  can  be  established  at  the  same  time  in  a 
particular  voltaic  arrangement ;  and  is  determined,  practically,  by  the 
size  of  the  positive  plate,  and  the  relatively  larger  size  of  the  negative. 
Other  conditions  affect  the  quantity  of  electricity,  but  do  so  only  to  a 
trifling  degree.  Now,  although  variations  in  the  quantity  of  electricity 
o(»;asion  corresponding  variations  in  its  physiologic  effects,  the  latter 
are,  for  the  most  part,  brought  about  indii^ctly;  i.6.,  through  the 
intervention  of  some  other  changes,  either  thermal  or  chemical,  which 
come  between  the  electric  force  and  the  vital  or  physiologic  result. 
Thus,  the  amount  of  heat  generated  in  a  wire  connecting  the  two  poles 
of  a  battery  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  positive  plate,  or 
to  the  quantity  of  electricity  evolved  ;  and  therefore,  when  an  appa- 
ratus of  such  kind  as  to  yield  a  large  quantity  is  employed,  a  very 
painful  amount  of  caloric  is  produced,  which  not  only  modifies  the 
physiologic  effects,  but  complicates  and  renders  difficult  the  therapeu- 
tical application.  Again,  the  amount  of  chemical  decomposition 
which  is  produced  by  a  voltaic  apparatus,  is  determined  by  the  quan- 
tity of  electricity,  or  the  number  of  polar  chains  which  can  be  esta- 
blished ;  and  this  amount  is  sometimes  so  great  that  tissues  are 
acted  upon  chemically,  and  their  proper  vital  functions  held  in  abey- 
ance. A  very  strong  current,  as  Bernard  has  shown,  may  destroy  the 
property  of  a  nerve,  by  acting  chemically  upon  its  tissue,  thus  pro- 
ducing a  condition  which  differs  entirely  from  that  of  exhauBtion  by  a 
direct  continuous  current ;  for  under  the  latter  circumstances  the 
inverse  current  restores  the  property,  whereas  in  the  former  it  is  im- 
poseible  to  restore  it. 

Thus,  the  employment  of  electricity  in  too  large  quantity  determines 
two  classes  of  result  which  modify  the  physiologic  effects— on  the  one 

«  Ued.  Ch!r.  Rer.  vol.  ill.  p.  373,  1819.       f  Med.  Cliir.  Ber.,  17o.  xxix.  p.  1S8, 1B56. 
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hand  the  pbenomena  of  BeDaatioti  are  deraDged  by  the  oaloric  pn^ 
duoed ;  and  on  the  other,  neryoaa  properties,  of  any  kind,  may  be 
destroyed  by  chemical  decomposition  of  the  tiflBue.  There  ore  ciremA* 
stances,  however,  in  which  both  the  thermal  and  chemical  efiects  of 
galvanism  are  needed,  sach  as  the  employment  of  the  cautery,  the 
coagulation  of  blood  in  an  aneuiysmal  sac,  the  attempted  solution  of 
calculi,  or  the  extraction  of  metollic  poisons  from  the  body  ;  and  as 
nnder  all  these  drenmstanceB  a  large  quantity  of  electricity  is  re- 
quired,  the  choice  of  instruments  for  such  operationa  will  be  deterw 
mined  by  their  fulfilling  that  condition  of  simply. 

The  degree  of  t>enirion,  or  intensil^  of  the  electric  current,  is,  how- 
ever, more  influential  than  its  quantity  in  determining  physiological 
lesulta ;  and  it  is  to  variations  ki  this  quality  that  we  ordinarily  i^plj 
the  terms  '^  strong"  and  ''  weak."  There  are  several  cumnts  in  com;- 
mon  use  for  physiological  experiment  and  therapentical  exhibition ; 
and  as  this  quality  of  tension  or  intensity  is  predicated  of  all  of  themy 
it  is  neceasacy  that  we  shoold  describe  sepaiately  the  conditions  upon 
which  its  variationa  depend.  But  before  doing  so,  inasmuch  as  some 
confusion  has  crept  into  the  language  of  modem  electridana,  we  will 
state  as  concisely  as  possible  what  ^ese  several  currents  are,  what  are 
their  proper  names,  and  in  what  way  they  have  been  erroneously 
designated. 

In  the  wire  which  unites  the  two  poles  of  a  voltaic  arrangement^— » 
whether  this  consists  of  one  pair  of  plates,  or  of  one  hundred  paun,^ 
there  1%  when  the  wire  is  unbroken,  a  current  of  electricity,  termed 
the  "  initial  cwrvmL^'  This  passes  in  the  direction  from  the  copper  or 
negative  metal,  through  the  wire>  to  the  zinc  or  positive  plate.  If  this 
wire  is  broken,  and  the  two  ends  of  it  are  grasped  by  the  hands^  the 
individual  so  doing,  becomes  in  that  part  of  his  body  which  intervenes 
between  thoee  two  ends,  a  part  of  the  voltaic  apparatus ;  and  the 
initial  current  passes  through  him  in  the  direction  described  If  this 
wire,  in  any  part  of  its  course,  be  broken,  there  is  at  the  moment  of 
division,  and  existing  at  that  moment  only,  another  current  setting  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  taken  by  the  initial  current  This  haa 
received  various  names :  Duchenne  has  termed  it  an  ^  induced  cms 
rent  of  the  first  order/*  but  its  proper  designation  is  the  '^eaebn^ 
cuTfent* 

Another  wire  placed  near  and  parallel  to  the  conducting  wire,-— viz.^ 
that  through  which  the  initial  current  passes, — has  its  polar  condi* 
tion  so  afi^ted  that  an  "  induced  eurrenl**  is  propagated  throng  it  in 
an  (^posite  direction  to  the  initial  current.  Several  of  such  wires 
may  be  employed,  at  different  degrees  of  proximity  to  the  conducting 
wire,  and  in  all  of  them  there  is  an  induced  current,  that  which  is 
nearest  to  the  conducting  wire  being  caUed  the  "  iftdueed  eurrent  <^ihm 
Jirit  crderP  the  next  of ''  th$  second  order^^  and  so  on. 

The  currents  employed  by  M.  Duchenne,  and  about  the  different 
pr<^>erties  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  written,  are  the 
'^  extmrcunrant"  in  the  conducting  wire,  and  an  "  induced  current  of 
the  first  order,"  in  a  parallel  wire  ;  and  M.  Becquerel  states,  that  for 
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I>iiehenne  to  designate  them  induced  eanrants  of  the  first  and  second 
order  reepeetiTelj  : — "  c'est  cr€er  .  .  .  nn  langage  tout  k  fiat  difiereni 
de  cdoi  qui  est  employ6  par  tons  les  physiciena"  (p^  89). 

The  most  striking  di£^nces  between  these  various  currants  are  to 
be  referred  to  their  degree  of  intensity,  and  this  is  determined  by 
difbrent  conditions,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important. 
The  'initial  current"  is  intense  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
active  cells  in  the  battery,  the  nature  of  the  electrolytes  employed^ 
and  the  integrity  of  conducting  material  throughout  the  whole  circuit. 
The  force  of  the  "  extra-current'*  is  determined  by  the  same  circum«> 
stances;  but  that  of  the  ^induced  currents*'  depends  partly  upon 
tbese^  and  also  upon  other  conditions-— vis.,  the  sise  of  the  wire,  the 
length  of  it  which  is  brought  into  proximity  with  the  conducting 
wite^  and  the  presence  and  degree  of  additional  magneto-electric  induo* 
ikoL  Oasieris  paribuB,  the  finer  the  wire  and  the  greater  its  length 
the  more  intense  is  the  induction. 

In  order  to  obtain  great,  and  at  the  same  time  convenient,  length 
of  the  wires,  they  are  twisted  into  the  form  of  a  hollow  spiral,  or 
helix,  the  latter  becoming,  in  itself,  endowed  with  magnetic  properties^ 
one  end  of  the  helix  being  a  north  and  the  other  a  south  pole.  If 
into  the  hollow  of  this  spiral  or  helix  there  are  introduced  bars  of  soft 
inm  or  steel,  these  bars  become  magnetic  by  induction  ;  and  thus  the 
deeirical  force,  developed  in  the  battery  cells  by  chemical  action, 
beccunes  resolved  into  the  correlated  force  of  magnetism.  But  pre- 
daely  the  reverse  order  of  induction  may  take  place  in  another  appa- 
zstos,  and  the  ''lifter"  of  a  permanent  magnet,  around  which  a  copper 
wire  is  twisted  spirally,  at  the  instant  that  it  becomes  a  magnet  by 
induction,  from  contact  with  the  poles  of  the  permanent  magnet, 
developes  chemico-polarity,  or  electricity  in  the  copper  wire.  The 
former  arrangement  is  termed  "electro-magnetic,"  the  latter  ''mag- 
nelo-dectric ;"  in  the  one,  electricity  is  developed  from  chemical  de* 
compoettion,  in  the  other,  from  magnetism  ;  but  in  the  former — ^inas- 
modi  as  magnetism  is  induced  by  the  initial  current — ^there  is  in 
addition  to  the  "  primary  induced  current,"  that  order  of  induction 
iHiich  exists  alone  in  the  latter,  and  the  addition  of  this  is  one  mode 
of  augmenting  the  intensity  of  the  current. 

Thus,  then,  the  initial  current  developes  magnetism  in  the  bars  of 
soft  iron  which  are  inserted  into  the  hollow  of  its  helix,  and  the  pre- 
senoe  of  magnetism  in  these  bars,  at  the  moment  of  its  induction, 
developes  an  electrical  current  in  the  copper  wires ;  the  intensity  of 
the  latter  induced  current,  being,  oceteris  parihtM,  in  proportion  to  the 
siae  of  the  temporary  magnet,  and  determined  or  regulated  by  the 
length  to  which  these  soft  bars  are  inserted  in  the  helix.  The  ten- 
sioii,  therefore,  of  the  induced  current  depends  upon  that  of  the  initial 
cmrrenty  upon  the  size  of  the  wire,  upon  its  length — i.e.,  upon  the 
number  of  turns  in  the  spiral — and  upon  the  force  of  magnetism  tern* 
pecarily  developed  in  the  bars  of  soft  iron. 

Whatever  form  of  current  is  employed,  the  nature  and  degree  of  its 
physiologic  effects — Le.  of  its  power  to  occasion  vital  phenomena,  as 
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distinct  from  chemical  and  thermal — are  determined  mainlj  hy  dif- 
ferences in  this  quality  of  tension.  Generallj  speaking,  a  weak  cur- 
rent produces  feeble  contractions  of  the  mnscles,  and  slight  e£foets 
upon  the  organs  of  sensation ;  whereas  a  powerfiil  current  produces 
strong  contractions  and  violent  sensations.  Both  sensory  and  motor 
phenomena  may  be  occasioned  by  the  application  of  any  one  of  these 
currents,  but  their  variations  in  intensity  render  some  more  useful  for 
one  class  of  effects,  and  others  for  a  second  dass.  Thus,  Duchenne 
has  drawn  considerable  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  "  extra-current" 
acts  very  readily  ou  the  muscles,  and  that  the  "  induced  current** 
afifects  more  powerfully  than  the  extra-current,  the  skin,  nerves  and 
retina.  This  di£ference  of  action  he  refers  to  a  raNscial  elective  power 
on  the  part  of  the  two  currents  respectively ;  but  becquerel  has  proved 
that,  in  reality,  it  is  merely  dependent  upon  the  difference  of  their 
intensity,  the  induced  current  having  much  greater  tension  than  the 
extra-current.  M.  Becquerel  has  shown,  by  a  simple  experiment,  in 
which  he  modifies  the  arrangement  of  the  wires,  that  the  effects  which 
Duchenne  attributes  to  the  one  current  may  be  obtained  from  the 
other,  and  vice  versd,  p.  90. 

In  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  current  employed,  electricity 
has  the  power  of  evoking  the  ordinary  physiologic  action  of  a  nerve 
or  muscle ;  of  occasioning  excessive  and  perverted  action  ;  of  exhaust- 
ing the  functional  activity  for  a  time ;  or  of  destroying  it  altogether. 
In  the  first  degree  there  is  sensation  or  motion,  each  of  these  being 
within  the  limits  of  physiologic  function  ;  thus,  luminous  appear- 
ances, gentle  sounds,  gustatory  effects,  &c.,  on  the  one  hand,  and  slight 
muscular  contraction  on  the  other, — contraction  so  slight  as  merely  to 
exhibit  the  persistence  of  muscular  contractility,  and  not  to  test  its 
power, — are  the  results  of  applying  an  electric  current  of  low  inten- 
sity. If  a  stronger  current  is  employed,  the  impressions  upon  the 
sensory  organs  become  excessive  in  degree  and  painful  in  character ; 
while,  in  the  place  of  gentle  muscular  contraction,  there  is  distressing 
cramp,  or  arrested  (inhibited)  action  in  certain  organs.  A  still  more 
violent  current  exhausts  both  nerve  and  muscle ;  and  here  sensation 
and  contraction,  though  for  a  time  withdrawn,  are  capable  of  being 
restored  by  repose,  or  by  the  inverted  current ;  whereas  the  electricity 
may  be  so  powerful  as  at  once  to  put  an  end  to  the  vitality  of  the 
tissues — i.e.  to  kill  the  nerve,  limb,  or  individual  through  which  it  passes. 

It  is  owing  to  these  different  effects  of  variations  in  intensity  that 
electricity  may  be  employed  both  physiologically  and  therapeutically 
for  so  many  different  puri)ose5.  As  a  test  of  irritability,  or  a  gentle 
stimulus  of  weakened  sensibility  and  contractility,  the  current  of 
low  intensity  may  be  employed.  For  the  sake  of  displaying  the  inhi- 
biting influence  of  the  vagi  and  the  splanchnic  nerves,  or  for  awaken- 
ing the  torpid  nervous  centres  of  an  individual  poisoned  by  opium  or 
alcohol,  a  more  powerful  current  is  required.  Whereas  for  the  relief 
of  excessive  musculai*  contraction,  or  of  neuralgia,  a  still  more  intense 
current,  one  that  shall  temporarily  exhaust  the  nervous  fimction,  may 
be  employed. 
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Besktes  the  qoaniitj  and  tension  of  a  curreivt,  the  mode  of  its  trans- 
misEsion  exerts  a  notable  influenoe  upon  its  physiol(>gic  effects.  Under 
tbia  head  we  place  the  different  actions  of  the  continuous  and  in- 
terrupted currents ;  and  with  regard  to  the  former,  the  changes  pro- 
duced hj  altering  llieir  direction  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  latter^  their 
convection  by  means  of  moist  or  dry  conductors,  the  rapidity  or  slow- 
ness of  their  interruption,  and  the  degree  of  pressure  with  which  the 
conductors  are  applied. 

The  most  geneial  differences  between  the  effects  of  the  continuous 
and  interrupted  current,  are  displayed  very  simply  by  an  arrange- 
ment of  M.  Claude  Bemard^s,  in  which  there  are  introduced  into  the 
same  current  from  a  small  Cruickshank's  battery ;  1st,  the  nerve  of  a 
ffog^s  1^  and  2nd,  a  delicate  voltameter ;  the  apparatus  being  so  con- 
structed that  the  current  may  be  either  continuous  or  intermittent. 
By  this  arrangement,  says  M.  Bernard,  it  is  shown  that — 

''  so  long  as  the  current  is  continuous,  chemical  effects  are  produced,  and  the 
physiological  effects  are  '  nols,'  or  at  aU  events  inappreciable.  The  facts  are, 
that  the  water  in  the  voltameter  is  decomposed  by  the  current,  whilst  the 
limb  of  the  frog  remains  perfectly  motionless.  But  immediately  that,  by  means 
of  the  interrupter,  the  current  is  rendered  intermittent,  everrthing  is  changed ; 
the  decomposition  of  water  ceases  in  the  voltameter,  and  tne  frog's  limb  be- 
comes violently  convulsed.*'* 

But  this  experiment,  although  it  illustrates  very  aptly  the  broadly 
marked  difference  between  the  effects  of  the  continuous  and  inter- 
mittent ctirrent,  by  no  means  exhausts  the  subject  of  that  difference, 
nor  does  it  accurately  represent  all  the  facta  For  the  continuous 
current  is  not  devoid  of  physiologic  action,  nor  is  the  interrupted, 
under  all  circumstances,  incapable  of  acting  chemically.  True,  there 
is  no  visible  contraction  of  the  frog's  1^,  but  under  certain  conditions 
the  irritability  of  the  nerve  is  exhausted,  and  under  others  it  becomes 
increased  True,  there  is  no  sign  of  sensation  in  an  amputated  frog's  leg, 
but  the  continuous  current  can  produce  sensory  effects  j  for  the  proof 
of  which  let  any  one  pass  a  continuous  current  through  his  tongue,  or 
eyeballs ;  or,  as  Purkinje  did,  through  the  ears.t  And,  further,  it  is 
quite  easy  to  produce  permanent,  t.e.  tonic  contraction  of  a  muscle  or 
group  of  muscles,  as  we  have  often  done,  by  a  current  of  this  kind  ; 
and  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  not  only  persistent  contraction  of 
muscles  may  be  relaxed  by  such  influence,t  but  that  hyperseathesia 
may  be  reduced.  § 

Here  then  we  have  evidence  of  four  kinds  of  physiologic  action  due 
to  the  continuous  current,  viz.,  the  production  of  sensory  effects,  and 
aUo  of  motor,  as  well  as  the  relaxation  of  spasm,  and  the  reduction  of 
bypersesthesia,  the  different  manner  in  which  the  current  acts  being 
mainly  due  to  its  intensity. 

Other  circumstances,  however,  influence  the  quality  and  degree  of 
action  exerted,  viz.,  the  direction  of  the  current.  Generally  speaking, 
the  transmission  of  a  continuous  current  through  a  nerve,  in  the 

•  Le^oof  snr  U  Fhytiologie  et  U  Tathologie  da  Systtee  Nerveux,  1858,  tome  i.  p.  151. 
t  Rnst'sHagazin.bd.  xxiii.  p.  297. 
}  Bemmk,  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  May  8, 1858.  $  Beoqaerel,  p.  97. 
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dmotioB  from  ^6  oeairo  to  the  periphcrj,  ezlMmato  the  -vilal  pco- 
peitj  of  th«  nerve ;  wbereea^  a  eimeiit  p—ed  in  ike  oppoate  divectiiMiy 
i,s,  frmn  the  per^^ieiy  towards  tlie  oestie,  incxeasee  ibe  riM  piepert^^. 
The  formw  is  termed  ^direct^**  the  ktter  ''iaTene^**  Agatn,  the 
direot  current  acts  more  energetioally  than  the  isTefse  in  piediMsiDgp 
moscokr  contiactioos.  This  we  have  often  witnessed,  whoi  emplof  •* 
ing,  for  the  porpoee  of  ocperiment  or  therapeutk  agination,  «■ 
ordinary  Cruickd)ank*s  battery,  and  so  xnakuiif  nas  of  the  initiai 
cnrrent  that  its  intensity  conld  be  regnlated  and  measured  by  varying 
the  nnmber  of  plates  employed.  Not  only  is  the  mnsookr  eeBtfactaoa 
produced  by  trancnnitting  a  cnxrent  from  twenty  plaite*^  much  stronger 
when  this  current  is  direct  than  when  it  is  inverse,  bnt  a  eurvent  €i  sm^ 
low  intensity  as  to  cause  no  impreciable  contraction  when  transmitted 
in  the  latter  direction  (inverse),  will  occasion  very  evident  action  when 
passed  in  the  former  (direct^  Thns  the  diflemiee  between  the8» 
corrents  must  be  zemcnbered  in  testing  irritability,  aa  w^  as  in  test- 
ing power.  It  is  somedmes  a  soovee  of  fiJlaey  in  pkysiologie  experi- 
ments ;  aa,  for  example,  in  examining  the  iintability  of  nmscles  in  % 
paralysed  limb,  by  passing  the  cnrrent  from  one  arm  to  the  other. 
In  this  case,  it  is,  of  course,  direct  in  one  arm,  and  inverse  in  tha 
other ;  and  we  have  frequently  seen  the  diffesenco  between  the  imta- 
bility  of  the  muscles  on  the  paralysed  and  non-paralysed  sides  so  slight 
as  merely  to  equal,  or  ev^i  fiJl  below  that  which  exists  between  the 
action  of  the  inverse  and  direct  current  respectively.  When  such  is 
the  csfie,  the  irritability  appears  greater  in  that  Ihnb  through  which 
the  direct  current  passes,  whereas  it  may  be  really  less. 

Two  conditions  afibct  the  result  of  applying  the  interrupted  current ; 
one  of  these  being  the  rapidity  of  intermittence,  and  the  other  the 
degree  of  contact  which  is  ensured.  Dr.  Lawrance  states  that — 
"  a  we  cause  a  panJysed  muscle  (whose  initahility  is  normal),  for  instance, 
the  flexor  communia  digiionun,  to  contract  alternately  with  quick  and  alow 
intermissions,  lumping  weights  at  the  same  time  to  the  fingers  acted  on  by  tins 
muscle,  we  shall  imd  that  a  rapidly  intermittent  current  does  not  emible  the 
muscle  to  raise  a  heavy  we%ht  so  readily  as  one  which  intermits  slowly."* 
When  the  intermittence  is  extremely  rapid,  the  eflbcts  resemble,  pro 
tcmto,  those  of  the  continuous  current, t  viz.,  exhaustion  of  motor  and 
sensory  functions  ;  whereas  in  proportion  to  the  integrity  of  contact, 
there  is,  casUris  paribus,  a  relative  depth  of  eflbct.  Thus,  if  drj  con- 
ductors are  placed  upon  the  dry  skin,  the  skin  alone  is  irritated,  whereas 
when  moist  conductors  are  applied  with  pressure  the  underlying 
muscles  are  afiected.  To  these  differences  attention  has  already  been 
directed  in  an  earlier  number  of  this  joumaL 

The  physiologic  effects  of  galvanism  are  in  part  determined  by  the 
organism,  and  this  in  two  ways,  1st,  by  the  special  property  or  function 
of  the  organ  (nerve  or  muscle),  and  2nd,  by  its  condition  at  the  time 
of  application.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  let  it  be  observed, 
that  there  are  different  kinds  of  action,  and  degrees  of  action,  in  the 
same  organs,  and  that  the  effect  of  galvanism  is^  in  relation  to  ita 
*  Ob  Looalizcd  GalyanlBm,  p.  4i.  f  Becquerel,  p.  87. 
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fV  to  fliioii  theie  ctiflbMnt  degrees  of  aeMon.  Thits,  a  nerve 
any  h««e  tW  poierer  of  eitker  cauaiBg,  increesmg,  diminisliing,  or 
aarastaf  acliiii^  in  eertain  mneeles;  ai^  any  one  of  these  effects  may 
Ibm  pfodbwed  by  galTanism^  the  paiticQlar  effect  which  follows  its 
iff&aticB  being  detemdned  by  its  intensitj.  The  experiment  of 
Bloard  Weber*  iq|Mm  the  cardiac  branehes  of  the  vagos  is  familiar  to 
•my  one  ;  the  sabeequent  roooagdies  of  PAilgert  have  shown  that  an 
iniBenoe  vpon  the  intestinal  movements  is  exerted  by  the  splanchnic 
■OTPe^  similar  to  that  which  the  pnenmogastric  exhibits  npon  tne  action 
€i  the  heart ;  iiritatioii  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  producing  almost 

'  »  arrest  {wzmu^  fiut  ougenNiektu^m  StiOskmd)  of  the 
r  movements  of  the  small  intestines,  (p.  66.)     But  the  con- 

I  mt  which  Pftiiger  amved,  vis.,  that  there  is  a  certain  set  of  nerve 
ftres^  the  '^inhilMtory  system,"  whose  peculiar  function  it  is  to  arrest 
or  *1mm«>i*K  action,  ia^  we  think,  ably  refuted  by  Mr.  Lister^  who  has 
flliovn  ih«fc  the  same  nerves  may  either  increase  or  diminish  muscular 
ooiitnaetao%  aceording  to  the  degree  to  which  they  are  stimulated  by 
gshnaim.  Mr.  Lister  thos  ^^sums  up**  that  portion  of  his  paper 
whidi  xefen  to  the  intestines  :*— 

*^t  Mypears  tiiat  the  intestines  possess  an  intrinsic  ganglionic  apparatus,  which 
is  in  all  eases  essential  to  the  pcaristaltic  moyements,  and  which,  capable  of  in- 
depfladsmt  aetieny  is  UaUe  to  be  stimulated  or  checked  by  other  parts  of  the 
noKvous  f^sles;  the  inhihiting  iafliMWioe  being  aj^^arently  due  to  the  energetic 
operation  of  the  same  nsrve  fibres  whioh»  when  woridng  mors  mildly,  produce 
imxeaseoffanction."   (p.  378.) 

A  ainihur  di&ience  of  eflbot^  in  dependenoe  upon  the  degree  of 
stuanlaiioB,  has  been  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Lister  to  eidstin  regard  of 
the  joiliiflnce  not  only  of  the  vagi,  bnt  also  of  <^the  sympathetic 
bnacbiB  oeuieeting  the  oord  with  the  cardiac  ganglia"  (p.  378) ;  and 
W  hBO,  as  we  thinks  yery  aUy  shown  the  error  of  the  conclusion  to 
whicb  Professor  ScUff  arrived— viz.,  that  the  ''inhibiting  influence 
dsponds  upon  nsrvewa  exhaufltion."  (p.  379.) 

As  the  lenlt  of  all  these  researches  we  may  condnde  that  the 
diflferent  powers  are  inherent  in  the  nerves,  and  that  galvanio  stimu-^ 
latiiffil  does  but  call  one  or  the  other  of  them  into  exercise,  in  the 
same  manner  that  other  "  stimuli,"  or  ''occasions  of  action,"  are  known. 
to  operate ;  for  example^  emotion^  which  may  either  accelerate,  retard^ 
er  erven  arrest  the  action  of  the  heart. 

Whatever,  then,  may  be  the  properties  of  a  nerve ;  whether  they 
are  aenaoiy  er  motor;  in  rehttion  to  the  particular  properties  of  matter 
(lights  taste,  sound),  or  to  peculiar  conditions  of  the  organism  (fktigue, 
exhaustioii»  excitement) ;  whether  their  function  is  to  increase  or  to 
I  musoolar  activity ;  to  occasion  slight  contraction,  or  persistent 
i ;  whatever  these  nervous  properties  may  be,  they  can  be  called 


•  Wagner*s  HandwSrteiimeh.  Art.  Miukelbewegiiiig. 
t  Ueber  das  Hininnngi-Nerreniyitem    fttr    die    perlstaltisohen   Bewegangen    der 


%  Ftettninaiy  Aoeoiutt  of  ma  IiMiiiirT'  lato  the  Foaotioiie  of  tbe  Ytooeral  Kerree,  wHk 
^edrnt  reftrenoe  to  tlie  so-eaUed  **  Inhibitory  System.**  Ftooeedings  of  the  Boyal  Society 
«r  London.  roL  iz.  Ko.  82. 
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into  operation  bj  means  of  galvanisQL  Bat  the  special  property 
which  is  elicited  stands  in  definite  relation  to  a  certain  amount  of 
galvanic  stimuios ;  and  just  as  electric  irritation  of  the  retina  pro« 
duces  the  sensation  of  light,  while  a  similar  irritation  of  the  crursl 
nerve  occasions  muscular  contraction,  so  a  definitely  proportioned 
galvanic  stimulus  of  the  splanchnic  or  pneumo-gastric  nerves  will 
elicit  their  property  of  increasing  muscular  movement  in  the  intestines 
or  the  heart ;  and  the  same  stimulus,  di£Eerently  proportioned,  will 
call  forth  their  inhibiting  influence,  and  arrest  the  rhythmic  or 
peristaltic  action  which  they  are  destined  to  control 

But  further,  the  condition  of  the  organism  at  the  time  of  its  exhi- 
bition very  materiaUy  influences  the  effect  of  electricity.  To  this  we 
have  already  partially  referred  in  detailing  the  difierent  results  of  the 
continuous  current.  A  nerve  in  a  state  of  hypenesthesia  may  be  re- 
duced in  sensibility  j  an  enfeebled  nerve  may  have  its  dormant 
faculties  aroused  ;  a  motor  nerve,  half  paralysed  from  inaction,  may 
be  stirred  up  to  healthy  exercise ;  while  a  similar  nerve,  so  irritated  as 
to  induce  tonic  spasm,  may  have  its  augmented  irritability  brought 
down  to  the  average  standard.  But  besides  these  results,  there  ai« 
some  due  to  the  action  of  electricity  which  should  be  home  in  mind. 
The  nerve  may  be  so  affected  by  a  galvanic  current  that  it  becomes 
partially  or  completely  ''  exhausted  ;**  and  at  the  dififerent  stages  of  its 
exhaustion  there  are  difierent  phenomena*  Thus  Bernard  has  shown, 
that  when  first  operating  upon  a  motor  nerve,  there  is  a  simple  contrao- 
tion  in  the  muscles  it  supplies  at  the  entrance  of  the  current,  whether 
the  latter  be  direct  or  inverse.  That  after  a  time  there  is  contraction 
at  both  the  exit  and  the  entrance  of  either  current.  That  sub- 
sequently there  is  contraction  only  at  the  entrance  of  the  direct 
current,  and  at  the  exit  of  the  inverse ;  and  that,  finally,  there  is 
contraction  only  at  the  entrance  of  the  former.  These  four  phases  he 
terms  respectively — 1,  unique ;  2,  double ;  3,  alteme  ;  and  4,  ultime;* 
and  they  represent  difierent  conditions  of  the  nerve-function.  In  the 
first,  there  is  the  physiological  insult;  in  tlie  second,  there  is,  as  we 
take  it,  somewhat  augmented  irritability ;  in  the  third,  diminished 
irritability,  or  commencing  exhaustion ;  and  in  the  fourtl]^  exhaustion 
carried  to  a  further  degree. 

It  appears,  however,  probable  that  many  of  the  positions  hithertb 
considered  to  be  established  with  regard  to  the  irritability  of  nerves 
will  be  found  to  require  considerable  modification.  Eckhard  has 
recently  shown  that  if  a  constant  current  is  transmitted  upwards 
through  a  motor  nerve  (i.e.,  invei-sely),  that  the  initability  of  the 
whole  nei've  is  diminished ;  but  that  if  it  is  directed  downwards  (i.e., 
directly)  through  a  portion  of  the  nerve-trunk,  diminution  of  irrita- 
bility is  found  only  in  those  parts  through  which,  and  above  which,  the 
current  passes,  while  below  the  negative  electrode  the  irritability  is 
aogmentedt 

Another  difference  of  effect,  in  reality  dependent  upon  the  part  of 
the  organism  to  which  electricity  is  applied,  but  practically  deter- 

Git.  p.  185.  t  SchmidfB  JahrbUcher,  1857.  li.  p.  266. 
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mined  by  the  mode  or  locality  of  adminietottioD,  is  that  which 
I>uchemie  pointed  out  between  what  he  tenned  <' direct  and  indirect 
fkradiBation,"  This  Remak  and  Ziemasen  agree  in  referring  to  the 
excitation  of  the  muscular  nerves^  without  or  within  the  muades  them- 
selves^ and  which  Remak  terms  ''extra  and  intra-muscolar  galya- 
niaation."  Ziemssen  further  shows  that  the  value  of  extra-muscular 
irfitation  is  this,  that  a  feeble  current  will  cause  a  whole  muscle  to 
contract,  whereas  with  intra-muscular  excitation  a  much  more  pow- 
erful current  is  required  (p.  6.) 

Much  that  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the  subject  of  modem 
or  ''localised  galvanism,*'  as  compared  with  the  older  method  of 
applying  that  agent,  rests  simply  upon  the  fact  that  whereas,  years 
ago,  the  different  tissues  (skin,  muades,  and  neryes)  were  indiscri- 
minately afifected,  now  the  action  of  electricity  can  be  limited  with 
ocmsiderable  precision  to  either  one  of  them.  This  we  owe  in  great 
measure  to  Duchenne,*  who  discovered,  clinically,  that  there  w«re 
certain  points  of  the  8ur£eice,  applied  to  which  the  electric  currents 
acted  more  vigorously  than  when  directed  upon  other  points.  Further 
experience  has  shown  that,  in  the  main,  Duchenne  was  right ;  but  a 
somewhat  curious  and  unworthy  controversy  has  arisen  as  to  whom 
the  credit  belongs  for  having  eystematised  and  explained  these  facts. 

Dr.  Robert  Remakt  claims  for  himself  the  discovery  that  these 
"boasted  points  of  election"  {(UeBe  berUkmten  WoMptrnkte)  are  simply 
those  at  which  the  muscular  nerves  make  their  entrance.  But  Duchenne 
xepliea^t  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  already,  in  1852,  exhibited  his  Tnodua  aperancU, 
and  the  effects  thereof  to  Dr.  Remak,  and  that  he  had  deemed  it  quite 
unnecessary  to  give  an  anatomical  dissertation  to  those  distinguished 
men  who  attended  his  demonstrations,  and  among  whom  was  Dr. 
Remak  himself;  and  that  now,  instead  of  a  great  discovery  having 
been  made  by  his  former  visitor,  and  present  critic,  all  that  he  can 
sappo6e  is  tlmt  in  1852  Dr.  Remak  was  wanting  in  that  anatomical 
knowledge  which  in  1855  he  appears  to  have  acquired. 

Notwithstandiug  this  reply  by  Duchenne,  so  lately  as  May,  1858,{ 
Remak  thus  describes  hb  share  in  the  investigation  :— 

''  I  was  not  a  little  curious  to  know  the  nature  of  these  mystical  points,  and 
on  directing  mj  attention  to  this  subject  I  soon  found  that  they  corresponded 
wUh  the  pomts  of  entrance  of  the  muscular  nerves,  and  that  the  degree  of 
contraction  of  a  muscle  was  proportioned  exactly  to  the  number  of  motory 
nerre-fibres  embraced  by  the  current  at  its  point  of  application." 

The  truth  of  the  matter  appears  to  be  that  the  practical  discovery 
was  Duchenne's;  and  that,  whether  or  not  he  understood  his  own 
disoovery,  he  did  not  distinctly  explain  it.  Remak  accomplished  this 
part  of  the  process,  and  gave  a  theory  to  account  for  the  result ;  and 
this  thecwy  has,  we  think,  been  most  ably  proved  to  be  correct  by  the 
Jaborioua  investigation  of  Ziemssen,  who  conducted  two  series  of 
inquiries,  in  one  of  which  he  determined  clinically  the  precise  localitiea 

•  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Cliir.  Rer.,  Ko.  xzlx.  p.  1S8. 
Ueber  mettaodiiche  Electrliining  gelahmter  Moikeln.    Berlin,  16M. 
X  Schmidt's  Jahrb.    1846.    Bd.  89,  p.  960. 
i  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  Ko.  410,  p.  479. 
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oflhese  "^  poi&tfl  ^elooticBy'*  and  innkad  th«m  iipM  tlM  skia  ;  iadM 
otbar  be  examined  peefr-oMrtem  the  covne  of  &e  Bqi?ei,  espeeiifly 
thtir  motor  brmochei^  and  noted  aoeiustclj  tbeir  points  of  eBtca&oa 
into  tbe  mnaelea ;  and^  upon  aobaequemt  oompafiwm  of  tbe  two  aeriaa^ 
Im  foaiid  tlMt  ibex  agreed  peHiBctly  witb  eaob  otber.  (p.  3.) 

Itt  Dr.  Lawraaoe*a  book  sobm  aaeiai  pvaoUcal  direetioiis  are  gi^eii 
witb  regard  to  tbe  pouts  tbroogb  wbidi  oertaa  aerv«6  aad  m«aelea 
aMf  be  readwd  most  readily,  (pp.  62  et  eeq.) 

Ziemssen  baa  also  added  to  our  definite  kDO^e<|ge  of  tbe  inflaeDoe 
exerted  by  tbe  oiga&iam  a^n  eleotrie  appUcatioii  two  fartber  fiwta^ 
one  that  the  oondttctibiHty  of  tbe  tiesQes  ia  in  direct  proportion  to 
tbe  quantity  of  water  tbey  oontun  (p.  S9),  and  tbe  otber  that  the 
oentcal  oigaaa  of  ^k»  nerveos  i^aten,  as  weU  aa  nervw4naaches  in  ihm 
httgb  natttial  oavities  of  tbe  body,  eoeape  tbe  ^eotria  oatrent  oia 
aeoonat  of  tbeir  enrelopmest  in  good  eonduotonk  He  aaBerta>  bow^ 
orar,  that  witb  an  extremely  powerM  onxrent  tiieee  organs  ttay  be 
landed,  (pc  12.) 

Tbe  latter  point  baa  been  ooniiued  by  IL  F.  Bonnein,*  who  oen* 
alades  f raaa  carefiiiiy  oondoctad  expexil■enti^  that  it  ia  peesible  to  pan 
an  efeotoic  ouivent  tbrougb  tbe  nerroaa  oentree,  bat  that  ihia  oanant 
ia  always  ymcy  liwble,  even  when  a  retf  powecfol  eleetroHuagnetic 
apparataa  is  employed.  He  inim,  farther,  that  ^e  inflaeaee  axercised 
by  tboae  eleoUo-magnetie  ompents  which  prodnoe  motemonts  dee  to 
exoitation  of  tbe  apinal  oord,  oidy  take  fdaoe  tbcoogb  tbe  iaterv«ntion 
of  aenaitiTe  or  eseitoHMator  nervea.  And  benoe^  that  ia  order  to  aot 
npon  tbe  nervooa  oentreB,  it  la  neoeasaEy  to  employ  motaltic  oondnctora 
(aadnotmotttepongea),  aoaa  toaieot  powerAtUy  tbe  oataneone  nervea. 
(p.  548.) 

In  regard  of  tbe  tfaeoiy  or  exi^anation  of  these  diveree  pbyaioiogioal 
effeota  of  galvanism,  bat  litte  that  ia  satis&otory  baa  been  proposed. 
Dn  Baia  I^ynond,  Matteaooi,  Dc  Badoliflb  and  others,  starting  from 
another  ground,  via.,  tbe  galvanic  properties  of  the  living  tiasoes,  have 
eadeasroiired  to  sap^y  a  rationale  for  vmooj  oi  tbe  phenomena.  Dr. 
Badcliffe  says  truly,  oonoeming  <<tbe  aoti<m  of  tbe  ordinary  galvanic 
current  upon  mascle^  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  existenoe  of  the 
unscukr  current  is  not  to  be  ign<»ed/'  and  he  arrives  at  tbecondinion 
that  "  it  is  diffienlt^  if  not  impoasible^  to  find  any  reason  lor  eoppoeing 
that  tbe  contoaotions  (of  a  mnaole)  are  d«e  to  any  direct  action  of  tbe 
current,  natural  or  artifictal"  ....  but  that  on  the  contrary  ^  there 
appears  to  be  only  one  omuae  open,  and  that  is,  to  conneot  tbe  con- 
taaotion  with  tbe  absence  of  tbe  ooxrent"  (p.  36.) 

Tbe  main  fiMta  upon  whiob  this  opinion  is  baaed  are  tbesa,  1,  that 
dadng  rest  there  is  a  galvanic  oazrent  in  tbe  mnaeie ;  and  2,  that 
dnriag  msaoukr  contraction  thia  oannent  is  weakened,  or  rednoed  to 
anra  Thia  redaotion  takea  place  when  the  maade  ia  tetaniaed  by  an 
aitifidal  cnnent^  and  Ike.  Radclifie  any^  ''  there  ia  do  difficolty  in  oon- 

*  Becherches  Bxp,  tar  la  poMibiMt^  dm  pasMge  k  travcn  le  Centre  Kerrenx  de  Coarants 
£1-Magn.  aj^qo^  k  la  peau,  dbn  rHonune.  Journal  de  la  fliyaioloila.  Par  £.  Brown- 
.£4qaard.  torn.  i.  No.  IIL 
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m&Mag  IflM  emitrftcticNW  ^mSk  tliat  dashing  and  mutoal  nentraHBtti<m 
«f  tbe  musoidar  and  artificnl  carreat**  whidi  takes  place  viien  tlie 
f<Mniier  is  sapplanted  by  the  latter. 

Tbere  i%  ao^oidii^^  to  Dr.  BadcM^  a  ^' fiMniMiit  ^tnoc^ton"  between 
ihe  fK—ppeaiiinoe  of  tiie  one  (nuBctilar  cuireiit)  and  the  establishment 
of  the  other  (sotifieial) ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  lAe  ax^^naent  is  to 
this  e£fect,  that  the  nmsde  oontraots  bj  Tiitae  of  its  o^vn  inherent 
property ;  but  that  its  ooatraotton,  instead  of  being  sthnnlated  or 
^eeasioDed  hy  galTaDMOi,  is  prevented  £roin  ooemring  bj  the  presenoe 
of  that  ageo^  The  "  moment  of  inaotion,**  gal  vanically,  is  the  moment 
«f  aoticm  Ibr  iiie  mnsoAe. 

The  aifguMont  so  iex  amcnrnti  to  this, — beoanse  A  disappeani  when 
B  is  parodnoed,  tbe  disappeaiaaoe  of  A  is  a  condition  iat  the  prodne- 
tion  of  &  Ot,  because  Uie  se^qrai  prismatic  ooloon  not  only  disup- 
pasr  ttojsL  the  sur&oe  of  a  caxd  when  it  is  rented  xapidly,  but  reap- 
pear wImh  the  card  is  brongfat  to  rest,  therefore  the  disappeazaDce  of 
tbeookmrs  is  a  oondrtion  which  allows  the  rotation  to  take  ph^e. 
Ingeniously  as  Dr.  Badcliffe  has  developed  his  theory,  and  partially 
Dvmeross  objeotiotts,  we  regard  the  balanoe  of  the  whole  evidence 
I  opposed  to  i^  view  he  entertains.  There  is  the  radkal  error  of 
;  lor  a  eaowtivv  conditMn  of  a  certain  phenomenon  that  which 
be  more  jostiy  regarded  as  its  effect  i  and  there  are  many  ciromih- 
eea  sttending  mnwular  action  whidi  are  not  folly  met  by  the 
hypothesis.  Thus,  l^e  ioroe  of  mnseciar  contcaotion  is  in  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  the  stimiilos  which  is  brou^t  to  bear  upon  it ; 
whether  this  ii  galvanic,  chemic,  mechanical,  or  vital ;  and  if  contrao- 
tkm  is  to  he  refinred  to  the  absenoe  of  the  muscnlar  cvrrent,  there  are 
caoses  of  contraction — each  as  pinching,  percussion,  and  irtitation  with 
s  aon-eondnc^g  hody-^v^ioh  cannot  be  shown  to  operate  by  pro- 
dadag  this  vemovaL  Again,  when  we  have  on  ^te  one  side  a  cmrent 
10  ieeble  l^iat  it  requires  an  spparatiis  as  delicate  as  that  of  Du  Bois 
Bflymood  to  demonstrate  its  existMice ;  on  the  others  a  current  so 
powerful  ns  to  prodnee  violent  contraction  of  the  mnscles ;  and  we 
advance  to  the  idea  of  their  bellicose  ^  dashing**  on  the  blood-etained 
Md  of  a  &w  musoolar  fibres,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  chances 
are  vexy  much  against  the  resalt  being  a  ^  drawn-battle ;"  a  mere 
*  necDbraKBatJon,"  and  ''  moment  of  inaction,"  dorii^  which,  and  as  the 
resalt  of  wfaidi,  thismost  remailcable  phenomenon  of  oootraotion  oocurs. 
The  expeamsots  of  Weber,  Pfiiiger,  and  Lister,  show  that  entirely 
difluiiat  uftils  are  prediieed  by  onrrents  diftring  only  mi  intenaty, 
mid  we  imist  ooafcrn  that  in  the  present  lAate  of  physKdogioal  sownoe 
there  is  y«it  waatkig  a  saiisIaeUny  rationale  of  the  phenomena, 

For  a  p»fcutiji  snecsssftil  ttwrapeutic  eshihstion  of  electricity,  such 
a  ccHnprehensive  knowledge  of  the  tnodm  cpmicmii  of  the  agent,  phy- 
SHilegiosily,  is  roqakod  ;  bvt  whie  this  is  still  n  Aesiderafinrn,  much 
may  be«ai  has  been  done  towards  solving  the  problem  of  its  psao* 
tisalntiity.  AtteHfrts  haw  bean  made  to  relieve  mmy  moihsd  oonr- 
4itian8,  and  these,  thongh  sometimes  direoted  by  a  trae  deduotistt, 
;  hy  d  priari  oomoderationa^  and  at  othff  times  by  simple  ei»- 
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piricisxn,  have  met  with  Taried,  bat  in  the  main  increasiDg  sneoeas ; 
and  it  is  to  these  attempts  and  their  results  that  we  would  now  direct 
attention. 

There  are  four  principal  resalts  which  electricity  may  be  called 
npon  to  effect:  1,  restoration  of  contractility  in  the  muscles ;  2, 
re-eetablishment  of  sensibility ;  3,  reduction  of  augmented  contrac- 
tility ;  and  4,  diminution  of  hypenasthesia. 

1.  TrfcUment  qf  Paralysis.  Becquerel  states  that  when  this  is  depen- 
dent npon  a  persistent  lesion  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  or  nerves,  elec- 
tricity is  '^  tout-ii-fait  contre-indiqu6e,  elle  ne  poumdt  qu*  6tre 
nuisible.**  (p.  12d.)  This  is  substantially  the  same  as  Duchenne's  state- 
ment made  many  years  ago  ;  but  M.  Becquerel  goes  on  to  affirm  that 
when  the  central  lesion  is  cured,  <*  et  que  le  diagnostic  permet  d'6ta- 
blir  que  cette  cicatrisation  s*est  oper6e  (a  nice  point  for  diagnosis  !), 
then  electricity  may  be  employed  with  advantage.  When  cerebral 
h»morrhage  has  bc^n  the  cause  of  paralysis,  the  experience  of  M. 
Becquerel  is,  that  in  the  **  immense  majority  of  cases''  electricity  exerts 
no  favourable  influence,  (p.  138.) 

It  appears,  as  the  result  of  experience  in  the  treatment  of  paralysis 
from  cerebral  hsemorrhage,  (a)  that  nothing  electric  ought  to  be  at- 
tempted for  many  months  after  the  attack ;  (6)  that  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  cases  get  quite  well  at  the  end  of  that  time  without  any  treat- 
ment of  this  kind ;  (c)  that  others  at  that  period  present  paralyns  to 
the  will,  but  the  irritability  of  muscles  to  electricity  persists ;  and  in 
such  cases  the  application  of  electricity  is  not  wanted,  does  no  good, 
and  sometimes  is  mischievous  in  its  results ;  and  (d)  that  in  other 
cases  the  electric  irritability  is  diminished,  and  here  electric  treat- 
ment is  of  use. 

M.  Becquerel  agrees  with  Drs.  Marshall  Hall  and  Duchenne,  Uiat 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  contractility  of  the  muscles  per- 
sists j  but  he  states  that,  in  old  paralysis,  the  "  prolonged  inaction  <^ 
the  muscles  almost  always  diminishes**  that  property.  According  to 
our  own  experience  the  electric  contractility  of  the  muscles  is  more 
frequently  diminished  than  either  increased  or  unafiected ;  and 
further,  this  diminution  has  not  appeared  related  to  the  length  of 
time  during  which  the  paralysis  has  lasted. 

With  regard  to  paralysis  dependent  upon  cerebral  softenings  M. 
Becquerel  states  that  the  contractility  is  preserved  in  reoeiit  cases,  but 
lost  in  those  of  longer  standing.  He  gives  no  results  of  practical 
experience  on  the  matter,  but  asserts  that  the  utility  or  uselessness  <^ 
galvanism  depends  upon  a  recognition  of  the  persistence  or  *'  cicatrisa- 
tion" of  the  softening  !  When  paralysis  depends  upon  the  existence 
of  an  intra-cranial  tumour,  M.  Becquerel  says  that  galvanism  i^ould 
be  rejected  altogether,  (p.  146.) 

When  paralysis  is  caused  by  an  injury  or  disease  of  the  spinal 
cord,  there  may  or  may  not  be  loss  of  muscular  contractility.  The 
original  statement  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  upon  this  question  has 
been,  in  reality,  confirmed  by  every  subsequent  observer.  It  is, 
that  when  the   muscle    is    functionally   separated  from  the  cord, 
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there  is  diminution  and  I088  of  irriiability ;  and  this  is  Dr.  Hall's 
^  spinal  paialysis."  But  a  disease  in  the  spinal  oord,  although  it  may 
cause  paralysis, — Le.,  separation  of  the  miudes  from  the  will  (*'  cere^ 
hnl  paralysis")— need  not,  and  often  does  not,  sever  the  functional 
lelatiopship  of  those  mnscles  and  the  cord  itsel£  Sach  cases  Dr.  Hall 
4lid  not  term  '^spinal  paralysis,*'  bnt ''  cerebral."*  If  a  disease  destroys 
a  portion  of  the  medaUa,  the  mnacles  supplied  by  neirves  coming  from 
that  disintegrated  portion  present  "  spinal  paralysis"  and  loss  of  irri^ 
tability  ;  bat  those  mnsdes  which  are  supplied  by  nerves  arising  from 
that  portion  of  the  cord  which  remains  uninjured  below  the  lesion, 
present  only  "cerebral  paialysiB,"  and  retain  their  irritability. 
Nothing  appears  more  distinct  than  Dr.  Hall's  statements  upon  this 
question ;  and  it  is  not  less  distinct  that  their  truthfulness  has  been 
f^ondanily  confirmed  even  by  those  modem  electricians  who,  while 
recognising  the  facts,  seem,  curiously  enough^  but  almost  universally, 
to  mistake  the  meaning  of  Dr.  HalL 

In  a  former  article  in  this  journal  a  true  statement  of  the  case 
was  made^  and  we  should  not  again  have  referred  to  the  matter,  bad 
not  the  misstatement  been  recently  reiterated  both  in  England  and 
France.  M.  Becqnerel  does  not  escape  the  error,  but  he  gives  some  fur- 
ther infovmation  on  the  subject,  in  affirming  that  the  degree  of  electric 
irritability  which  persists  is  in  direct  proportion  to  that  of  the  capacity 
for  volitional  ezerdse.  (p.  152.)  Further,  that  the  treatment  of  para- 
plegia by  electricity  is  positively  injurious  when  the  paralysis  is  pro- 
gressing, and  is  of  service  only  when  this  symptom  is  either  stationary 
or  diminishing.  In  complete  paraplegia  with  irritability  diminished, 
electricity  does  no  good,  and  it  is  useful  only  in  those  cases  of  in- 
complete paralysis  in  which  there  is  no  diminution  of  the  irritability, 
(p.  155.) 

In  "traumatic  paralysis,"  or  true  '* spinal  paralysis,"  electricity  is 
sometimesof  service.  Professor  Or6  relatesacase  of  cure  of  facial  paralysis 
of  eight  and  a  half  years'  duration,  in  which  all  muscular  irritability 
was  lostf  In  our  own  practice  we  have  seen  notable  improvement 
c£  a  case  of  facial  paralysis  after  fourteen  years'  duration ;  but  in  this 
case,  although  the  distortion  of  features  and  lagophthalmia  wei*e 
extreme,  some  slight  electric  contractility  remained. 

Duehenne  states  that,  in  cases  of  traumatic  paralysis  it  is  sometimes 
observed  that  volitional  power  remains  partially  while  electric  contrac- 
tility is  destroyed.  But  this  M.  Becquerel  appears  to  doubt  (p.  159), 
stating  that,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  he  has  observed  that  the 
two  properties  *^  m^rchent  ensemble."  When  there  is  not  a  complete 
loss  of  both,  there  may  be  one  of  the  two  following  conditions : — 1, 
voluntary  power  lost  completely;  sensibility  diminished  or  not; 
electric  contractility  intact  or  diminished ;  2,  voluntary  power  in- 
completely lost ;  sensibility  diminished  or  not ;  electric  contractility 
intact  or  diminished.  The  first  class  of  cases  is  curable,  but  the 
second  curable  much  more  readily.    With  regard  to  hysteric  paralysis 

•  Medioo-Chir.  TnuisaotioiiB.  toL  xxx.  p.  207. 
t  Qnoted  iW»iii  Jounial  de  Bord.  AytU,  16«6,  in  Sohniidra  Jshrb.,  1861.    toL  It.  p.  9». 


tbero  is  notking  B6w ;  ^key  are  well  kaowA  to  be  ameuble  to  tioB 
kind  of  treatMgnt,  and  M.  Beoquerel  iays  traly,  "l&  tnataaeiifc  de oes 
ajSectioBfi  a  £ut  la  ibrtwie  de  plus  d'nn  eleotnaear  T  ({i.  175.) 

Thepaialyais  wiuch  wfijaiptoauticof  such  giaito^aiaaiy  Moas  «8 
nephritis,  calcukn,  45tri0Uue  of  the  urethra ;  m6L  which  penaate  after 
the  removal  ^  ito  remote  eanae^  ani^  be  xafndly  oomd  bj  efecteicitj. 
The  paialyfiis  wmmmaimg  after  the  xnactioa  of  *  liiah  £tom  Eheamnyflm, 
waj  likewiae  be  traated  soooessfeUy  i&  the  aaaw  lanmrj  aad  If. 
Beoquerel  deaorihes  an  OMwntial  or  adiopathk  pacalsraifly  which  is 
aHMoable  to  thia  agent.  The  chacaeteEa  of  this  fora  of  pacmlyaia  le, 
AypoaitiTe; — paanaplegia,  complete  «r  not;  auisaduaia,  or  not;  digestive 
and  urinary  fanctioBs  natarai;  other  ''nervous"  pheeoaien*  present ; 
embonpoiatiMxnal;  oootEaotilityooBspfeteljpseserved.  E^negative;— ^ 
no  ^inal  pain ;  no  IseliDg  of  cord  tonnd  liie  trank  ;  no  tonic  coik- 
traction  ;  no  paralytic  a&ction  of  bladder  or  recfcnaL*  A  case  aom^ 
what  re&emblingthis  kind  of  paralysis  was  snocossfaliy  treated  by  Dc 
AlthanB.t 

In  lead  pslflcy,  IL  Beoqnerdi  states,  m  oppositaon  to  Dndienne,  that 
the  contractility  is  not  ket  onkss  the  pahiy  has  cosae  en  alowiy,  and 
thero  is  atrophy  of  the  mnsdes ;  and  further,  the  contnu^ility  whick 
remains  is  in  direct  pn^Mrtion  to  the  voluntary  power  reoudning. 
(p.  190.) 

Writer's  cramp  may  be  completely  ooredit 

Intestinal  atony  has  Sfipeared  in  sosm  instances  to  be  OToroome  by 
galvanism ;  and  notwithstanding  the  peculiar  inhibiting  influence  of 
the  splanchnic  nerves  it  seems  probable,  from  Ziemssen's  observations^ 
that  this  agent  may  be  hereafter  usefully  employed  npon  the  in- 
testines. The  latter  observer  states  that  powerful  oontraotioos  of  the 
intestinal  walls  may  be  produced,  and  that  these  persist  after  removal  of 
the  electrodes,  and  the  only  pain  so  caused  is  in  the  akin  at  the  point 
of  contact — '^diete  wnwerit  Mwrmi§ohm  Aaiwme^ — continued  for  one 
quarter  of  an  hour — *^aber  ^amz  ^ckmerdoaJ'  (p.  13.)  But  as  for  the 
action  of  the  galvanic  current  apon  the  bow«ls,  Beoquerel  gives  his 
experience  thus :  after  {daoing  one  pole  in  the  mouth,  and  mnother  in- 
the  rectum,  and  trying  all  sorts  and  dwectioBa  of  cun^nts,  ^  je  n'ai 
jamais  obtenu  aucun  rtedtat"  (p.  20^) 

Duchenne  has  cured  three  cases  of  prolapsus  ani ;  and  M.  Stacqnez$ 
rdates  cases  of  impotence  cured  by  powecf nl  shocks  from  a  Leyden 
l^ial,  pasted  from  the  lower  part  of  the  vert^Mcal  ooluaan  to  the  tipaf 
the  penis — ''demani^i  produirerexplosion  4  ce  dernier  point  ||  The 
individual  who  would  submit  to  this  operation  ooold  not  be  unpoteut^ 
we  should  think,  throu^  <'  want  of  nerve.*' 

In  "  wasting  palsy,"  or  progressive  mnsedar  atrophy. 


"The  most  eieotive  remedy,"  says  Mr.  EobeitB,^  ''is  galvsnisni  am^ied 
locsliy  to  the  wasting  moseles  .  ,  .  .  It  h»  genendly^  ind^d  nesciv  ahrsg^, 
been  found  to  yield  ciifloazagiag  results;  too  often  thi  ■mmdiawit  hm  been 


BecMjaerel,  p.  181.  t  Med.  Times  and  G«sette,  December  26, 1887,  p.  666. 

X  Beeqoerel  and  Beaak.  {  iUfMvw  Betget  ae  MM.  MiUtaiie,  1849. 

I  Biiywra,  y.  SI.  t  IBmsj  oi  WmIIbs  Pally,  18>S,  p.  SSi. 
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%«t  tetnpQfUT»  liut  IB  tev€«^  instanoes  it  has  broitfht  abouf  arrest)  and,  in  a 
iewy  vMBtabuBhnent  of  the  bulk  and  pover  of  tBe  vaated  moddeB,  eiilier 
wholly  or  in  part.'* 

iaa<iaaeoftliisidiMl,lM>wever,iiiidertliecareof  Dr.  HaM»  galva&iflm 
iras  appiiod  twioe  da^y,  ftom  the  ^th  Jaly  to  the  24th  Anguit^  the 
nmAk  Wnig  that  the  patient  ia  described  aa  ''not  deriving  much 
benefit  from  this  treatment.***  And  in  a  case  under  our  own  eara, 
tmt  joatB  a^,  localised  galvanism  was  negative  in  its  effects. 

%  JVeatinerU  of  Anoisthesia,  Not  mach  that  is  of  value  has  been 
added  to  our  information  on  this  subject.  When  an  anaesthesia 
dependfl  upon  some  general  morbid  condition,  such  as,  for  example, 
amaurosis  in  Bright*s  disease,  electricity  can  accomplish  nothing. 
When  it  is  but  the  symptom  of  a  distinct  organic  lesion,  intra-cranial 
tumour,  hemorrhage,  &c.,  there  is  the  same  negative  result.  But  when 
the  aniesthesia  is  idiopathic  or  essential,  then,  say  the  electricians, 
mnch  may  be  accomplished.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  phenomenon 
frequently  disappears  with  some  general  alterative  treatment,  or  with- 
out any  treatment  at  all. 

With  regard  to  analgesia,  which  may  he  regarded  rather  as  a  boon 
than  a  misfortune,  M.  Secquerel  makes  the  very  sensible  remark  that, 
'^  s^  J  a  ana)g€sie  seule  on  la  laissera  parfidtement  tranquille.^  (p. 
220.) 

3.  Treatment  of  Spasm,  or  augmented  muscular  contractility  generally. 
With  regard  to  convulsions  and  contractions,  M.  Becquerel  states  that, 
notwithstanding  the  physiological  and  pathological  basis  for  the  em- 
ployment of  electricity,  he  has  £uled  to  obtain  a  cure.  Others  have 
been  more  sucoessftil.     Dr.  Bemak  states  as  follows  : — 

"I  was  induced  in  July,  1856,  to  apjdy  the  constant  currmt  as  a  means  of 
treatment  of  contractions  of  muscles,  in  coses  of  hemiplegia  from  cerebral 
apoplexy.  The  most  important  result  of  this  application  was  the  fact,  that  the 
continued  current,  applied  for  a  few  minutes  to  a  contracted  muscle,  had  the 
effect  ai  immediately  relaxins^  it  to  a  certain  eitent,  and  rendering  it  amenable 
to  the  inAueaoe  of  ▼o]itioa."t 

Another  mode  of  reducing  permanent  contraction  of  the  muscles  is 
timt  commonly  employed  by  Duchenne,  via.,  the  excitation  of  thom 
muscles  which  are  their  natural  antagonists.  By  this  method  Duchenne 
treated  three  cases  of  torticollis,  but  although  there  was  improvement 
tliere  was  no  cure. 

The  curabUity  of  cases  of  tonic  contraction,  when  this  has  be^i  of 
long  duration,  appears  to  us  at  best  to  be  extremely  doubtful ;  for  in 
such  cases  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  a  central  lesion, 
which  electricity  has  not  yet  been  shown  to  be  capable  of  affecting, 
even  though  it  may  temporarily  sns|>end  or  counteract  the  symptom. 
Atad  further,  these  tonic  contractions,  when  produced  artificially,  are 
among  the  most  persistent  results  of  central  injury,  even  when  the 
latter  has  been  of  very  trifling  extent. 

•  lied.  TtaMtaad  OaMtle,  April  M,  ISiS,  p.  426. 
t  TMbtt  aie  Ulnmg  paraljtiiclMr  CoirtraotaNB.    Deatsche  Kltaik,  ia6f .  Ko.  tS.  Ked. 
Timet  and  Gazette,  May  8, 1858,  p.  479. 
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4.  TreaimefU  of  ffj/perofstJtasta.  Of  lato  the  activity  of  the  profea* 
donal  mlDd  has  heen  esi)eciall7  directed  towards  the  cure  of  neuralgia, 
or  the  artificial  production  of  anaesthesia  by  means  of  electricity.  In 
regard  of  the  former  there  has  been  considerable  succee».  Dr.  Hifiel- 
sheim  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  a  paper  detailing 
the  results  of  his  experience  in  thirty-six  cases  in  the  wards  of  M. 
Bayer,  and  these  are  highly  satisfactory.* 

Dr.  Althaus  has  published  some  of  the  results  of  his  own  experience, 
which  are  also  satisfactory,  t  And  M.  Becquerel  speaks  with  confi- 
dence of  the  good  effects  of  galvanism  in  cases  of  this  kind.  But  the 
utility  of  galvanism  as  an  anesthetic  agent  has  yet  to  be  shown.  Dr.  B. 
W.  Bichardson  performed  careful  and  painful  experiments  upon  himself^ 
but  the  result  at  which  he  arrived  was  '^  that  the  electric  current  cannot, 
according  to  our  present  knowledge  of  its  application^  be  made  practi- 
cable for  the  production  of  local  anaesthesia.  % 

To  him  replied  Dr.  Althaus,  that  when  the  current  is  applied  in  a 
different  manner,  "  the  sensibility  is  notably  diminished .*'§  But  Dr. 
Aithaus  further  states,  that  "  the  result  is  much  more  striking  if  there 
is  a  morbid  increase  of  sensibility  in  a  nerve,  as  in  neuralgia,  than  if  a 
nerve  in  its  normal  state  is  acted  upon.''  And  in  the  same  number 
of  the  journal  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Harry  W,  Lobb,  which  reminds  us 
somewhat  of  the  character  of  proceeding  adopted  by  those  individuals 
who  present  themselves  "  where  angels  fear  to  tread  ;*'  for  Mr.  Lobb, 
after  stating  with  regard  to  electricity  "  I  have  never  used  it  to  prevent 
pain  during  the  extraction  of  teeth,"  displays  his  qualifications  for 
being  a  scientific  observer  by  going  on  to  say,  "  but  from  what  I  know 
of  its  success  in  toothache,  the  following  plan  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be 
found  perfectly  successful.     Procure  a  60-link  ....  &c,  &cJ*\\ 

Mr.  Eden,  of  Brighton,  did  "procure  a  60-link  &c  Ac.,"  and  "fol- 
low minutely  the  directions  in  Mr.  Lobb's  letter,"  but  was  "  sorry  to 
say''  that  he  "did  not  obtain  any  diminution  of  sensibility.''ir 

Thus,  then,  stands  the  question  of  "Electrical  AnsBsthesia."  It 
appears  that  hypenesthesia  may  be  reduced  ;  and  even  that  the  noimal 
sensibility  may  be  diminished ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
reduction  can  be  carried  so  far  as  to  render  electricity  a  useful  anae- 
sthetic agent. 

There  are  two  modes  in  which  electricity  operates  in  obtaining  this 
therapeutic  effect,  first,  by  direct  reduction  of  the  nervous  sensibility, 
and  secondly,  by  counter-irritation  of  the  skin.  M.  Brown-S^uard 
refers  the  beneficial  results  of  electrical  or  other  irritation  of  the  skin, 
in  the  treatment  of  neuralgia,  to  a  refiex  action  upon  the  vessels  of  the 
irritated  nerve,  producing  temporary  anaemia  therein. 

The  other  uses  to  which  electricity  has  been  applied,  such  as  the 
treatment  of  amenorrhoea,  of  atrophy,  and  of  aneurism,  and  its  employ- 
ment as  a  cautery  for  the  removal  of  tumours,  or  for  other  purposes  in 

•  Extract  from  the  MInvtes  of  the  Meetings  of  the  Academy,  yol.  xlvi. 

t  Med.  TimeB  uid  Qasette,  Aug.  14, 1868. 

4  Ibid.,  Sept  11, 18d8.  §  Ibid.,  JBept.  18, 1858.  6  Ibid..  Sept.  18, 1898. 

Y  Ibid.,  Oct.  9, 1858. 
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which  the  actual  cautery  is  required,  need  no  comment  now,  as  nothing 
of  much  value  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  upon  the  question. 

But  the  mode  in  which  electricity  is  applied  has  probably  much^  if 
not  everything,  to  do  with  the  beneficial  or  other  results  which  foUow. 
In  regard  of  paralysis,  it  ap])ears  quite  clear  that  the  continuous  cur- 
rent is  of  great  practical  utility,  and  the  interrupted  current  of  indue* 
tion  is  also  serviceable.  Hiffelsheim  is,  we  think,  correct  in  saying 
that  the  physiological  and  therapeutical  efiects  of  the  permanent  con- 
tinuous current  are  "  not  obtained  by  the  contractions  ;**  and  in  his 
further  observation  we  entirely  agree,  viz.,  that ''  this  might  perhaps 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  interrupted  current  does  not,  any  more 
than  the  continuous,  act  immedicUdy  by  contraction ;  and  that  in  both 
cases  dynamic  electricity  acts  directly  on  the  different  elementary  acts 
of  the  complicated  function  called  nutrition."* 

Practically,  the  application  of  either  current  should,  in  cerebral 
panlysisy  bo  limited  to  the  muscles ;  the  electrodes  being  placed  at 
short  distances,  and  the  intermissions  (when  an  intermittent  current 
is  employed)  should  be  rapid.  But  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  affect 
the  moscles  through  the  agency  of  their  nerves,  those  special  points 
must  be  selected  which  Duchenne  was  the  first  to  point  out.  A  most 
minute  description,  and  careful  delineation,  by  well-executed  drawings 
of  these  points,  will  be  found  in  the  work  of  Ziemssen;  and  for  prac- 
tical information  on  the  electric  anatomy  of  man,  it  will  prove  more 
useful  than  any  other  treatise  on  the  subject. 

Where  the  object  of  electrical  application  is  to  awaken  sensibility 
or  induce  certain  movements  in  an  individual  intoxicated  with  alcohol, 
or  poisoned  by  opium,  the  interrupted  current  of  high  intensity  is 
required ;  but  for  the  treatment  of  hypenesthesia^  either  the  inter- 
rupted or  the  continuous  may  be  employed,  and  with  an  equal  measure 
of  success. 

Thufl^  except  in  the  particular  instance  referred  to,  the  therapeutic 
effects  of  galvanism  may  be  obtained  from  the  one  form  of  application 
as  well  as  £rom  the  other ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  continuous  current  is 
free  from  pain,  and  can  be  so  applied  as  to  avoid  all  undue  calorifica- 
tion, thus  rendering  it  free  firom  the  injurious  effects  sometimes  follow- 
ing an  application  of  the  interrupted,  it  possesses  the  decided  advan- 
tage, and  willy  we  believe,  eventually  be  employed  almost  exclusively. 

As  to  the  apparatus  to  be  used,  but  few  words  are  necessary.  The 
intermittent  induced  current  may  be  obtained  from  the  electro- 
magnetic, or  the  magneto-electric  arrangement.  In  the  one  there  is 
the  trouble  and  frequent  inconvenience  of  employing  '*  exciting^  fluids ; 
in  the  other  there  is  the  necessity  for  rotation  of  the  temporary  mag- 
net ;  but  the  latter  will  be  found  to  be  the  lesser  evil.  When  a  con- 
tinuous current  is  required,  there  is  nothing  which  can  equal  the 
elegant  chain-battery  of  M.  Pulvermacher. 

As  a  thoroughly  successful  application  of  electricity  can  be  hoped 
for  only  by  a  comprehensive  and  profound  knowledge  of  its  physio- 
logical effects ;  the  great  desideratum  of  the  present  time  is  the  acqui- 

•  Extract  from  the  Hln.  of  the  Meetings  of  the  Acad,  of  Sdenoes,  Paris,  vol.  xItI. 
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iucTMunDg,  zedneiiig^  or  destroying  the  fimotioiiB  of  bokh  BUMdoe  and 
nerves,  ougbt  sot  to  be  emplojed  without  extenaivo  ixtiMnoAtioti  and 
carafol  adaptaikui  to  the  eodgeneks  oC  the  setenl  cases  to  wbiek  it  ir 

a  lied ;  Mui  until  it  oan  be  so  exhibited  ita  suooess  will  be  partial 
aecidental  only.  What  is  required,  then,  is  the  most  eautioua 
ezperimeiit  and  logioal  i&ductioii ;  for  by  this  both  the  atoBoce  oC 
physiology  and  the  art  of  therapeutios  wOl  adTance ;  while  they  can. 
hut  retrograde  and  become  the  object  of  contempt,  if  a  few  aecideatal 
■uoceawB  are  made  the  basis  of  an  advertised  panacea. 

While,  in  the  present  day,  theve  are  a  few  who  are  thus  intent  upon 
the  progress  of  that  which  may  prove  a  great  boon  to  sufleni^ 
humanity,  and  whose  recommendation  of  el^strioity  is  always  guided 
by  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  effiacts  which  it  is  already  known  ta 
produce ;  there  are  the  many  whose  careleaBi  emj^yment  of  the  ^;ent 
in  aU  Jdnds  of  maladies  resembles  rather  the  preecriptiens  of  tiio 
middle  ages,  embracing  every  kind  of  material^-from  man*s  skull  ta 
spaixows'  dung,  and  ftom  diamond  dnst  to  coi^)er  filings-^in  the  hopa 
that  some  one  of  them  might  be  of  use  to  the  snfierer,  and  that  tha 
others  might  mutually  counteract  their  several  injurious  effbcts. 


Rkvixw  IX. 

1.  Tha  Britiak  Army  in  India :  its  Preeervadon  5y  an  appropricUe 
Clothing,  Eoudng,  LoeaUng,  Etcreaiiwe  £mploymmt,  and  Hop^fid 
JSncauragement  qf  the  Troops  ;  vaiih  an  Appwdix  on  India.  By 
Jvuus  Jkpfb£TB»  F.B.S^  foroEkerly  Staff-Surgeon  at  Cawnpor^ 
and  Civil  Suxgeon  of  Futtegurh.— Xondon^  1858.    pp,  393. 

2.  A  Britf  Review  qfthe  Means  of  Preserving  the  Heodth  of  Mwrepean 
Seidiers  in  India.  Eart  I..  By  KoRMAir  CHEVKnef,  M.D.,  Bengal 
Medical  Service.— CMx^M,  1858.  8vo,  pp.  ISI.  Reprint  fi?om 
<<  Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science,"  July,  1868,  p.  633  to  762. 

Thb  author  of  the  former  of  these  works,  during  a  lengthened  period 
of  service  in  India>  was  distinguished  for  the  great  attention  whidi  he 
bestowed  upon  every  question  which  relat^  to  the  health  of  the 
British  soldier,  for  bis  proficiency  in  physical  science^  and  for  a  vast 
amount  of  innate  meclumical  ingenuity.  In  this  country  he  is  better 
known  as  the  inventor  of  the  "*  Respirator,"  whidi  bears  his  name, 
and  which  is  in  universal  use.  The  volume  before  us,  though  written 
in  a  style  somewhat  quaint,  is  full  of  most  original  views  and  sugges* 
tions,  and  well  deserves  the  serious  attention  c^  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  preservation  in  health  and  str^^igth  of  our  armies  in  India.  We 
proceed  to  give  a  brief  epitoine  of  its  contents  in  the  order  followed  by 
the  author  :— 

I.  On  the  Specific  Properties  of  Afaiter  through  whieh  heat  operaMs 
tmd  is  to  be  rssidecL — It  is  argued  that  the  example  of  the  natives  of 
India  is  an  uncertain  guide  in  dress.    JShw  Conduction  is  the  prin- 
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0^  cUadlf  TdBad  <m  Vjr  Aen  for  pratection  £ie*m  iMat,  snd  thk  ala(» 
is  tbe  principle  on  which  Europeans  wear  flannel  cap  oo^f^oa^  and  hate 
osBflteoQfeed  o£  ^SoU  pilk"  &kw  oondiwtioQ,  howenr,  though  a 
ptHMtfte  of  hi^  TakMr  »  ooRJiuotiott  with  okhois,  is  shown  to  bo 
iBOBfioisAt  m  itadtf  for  wwding  off  beast.  Mvapormtian  is  ano^flr 
principle,  by  meiBaaf  whkk tii* aflbets  of  heat  maj  be  avorted,  y^ 
it  is  a  power  which  cannot  be  placed  under  safe  conitrol,  nor  be  always 
at  command  when  most  needed,  as  on  a  line  of  march.  The  two  prin- 
ciples of  heaA;  ihe  protectiTe  power  of  which  has  not  been  employed 
by  the  natives,  nor  sofficientty  recognised  by  Europeans,  and  upon 
-whack  the  author  places  the  greatest  reliance,  are  those  of  Reflection 
$md  Slaua  Ba^oHcn.  Both  these  principles  are  poaseased  in  an  end* 
BfBDt  degfea  by  bright  metallie  suxfaces^  a  nksre  geaiSfal  adoption  cf 
whidb  in  the  olothiiig  of  our  troc^  is  earnestly  reeommended.  Sc»ne 
ivamrks  Mfow  on  the  Cen96e$ion  and  Suhtemmean  AbscrpHon 
of  heat,   having    more    especial  reference  to    the    construction  of 

dwdllDgBL 

JJL  QmmreJRemmrh  am  Trofiioi  Jindenfe  and  VUal  XeaiBUmce,-^ 
~~  to  Mr.  Jeffire^o^  tho  three  enemies  with  which  the  Britiali 
r  IiMii&  has  to  contend^  are  the  sun,  the  atmosphefe,  and  the> 
Ha  beli«f«s  the*  tiM  direct  rays  of  the  sun  not  only  pro- 
»-8trdLC^  b«t  ako  gCDcrate  IwarB,  dysoitevy,  and  aeute  internal 
rhile  at  the  saiaa  tnu^  when  kog  continued,  that 
they  iadaca  saeh  a  debility  of  the  eutaneooa  system,  as  to  prediafK)se 
to  the  huflneneo  of  maLem.  ^  The  skin's  debility  is  malaria's  oppor* 
tunity."  The  exemption  of  the  natives  from  the  bad  eftcts  cf  tho 
sua  ia  shown  to  d^nd  upon  the  extreme  thickness  of  their  scarf- 
akJD.  The  great  «ror  also  is  pointed  out  of  attempting  to  acdimatixe 
an  ED^ishmeA  by  expoaare,  and  exaimpleB  are  given  to  show  th» 
banefol  resalte  of  svRsh  an  experiment.  The  iBHMmity  of  the  Indian 
has  been  the  work  of  many  generations :  in  endeavouring  to  acclimatize 
a&  Biii^Bakaan,  tha  work  of  many  genevatieBa  is  attempted  to  be 
effbeted  at  once.  The  oidiaavy  caps  and  hebaets  supplied  to  our 
troops  are  deeeribed  aa  "  vapour  t^ht  Ixnes^"  prerventing  aH  trans* 
piration. 

*"  What  then  is  to  be  said  of  covermgs  for  the  head,  which  not  only  let  in 
sohr  heat  to  a  large  extent,  but,  as  if  they  were  intended  as  inaimments  of 
eapHai  pawishwant,  look  ap  the  onhr  door  of  eaeape  by  amothenag  the  aealp 
allogciher»  or  taitahring  it  with  a  few  ventilatmg  noles  of  theaise  of  apia,. 
or  at  most  of  a  pencil,  auod  at  the  oiown  onlv*  T&  marvel  ia^  how  any  warm* 
blooded  animal  ahooli^  with  the  head  in  aucn  a  predicament,  eacape  apoplectic 
destruction,  even  though  it  were  of  the  coolest  temperament,  emasculated  and 
bovine !  But  that  manly  brains, — ^bulky  and  busy,— turbid  with  blood  and 
witit  thougbts  of  blood! — ^with  the  spirits  on  fire  and  excited  to  combat !— > 
ahonld  eadaie  for  an  hour  the  double  oolinary  process  of  roaatinff  from 
withoat,  and  stewiag  wkhin,  is  wbat  no  rdlecting  physiologist  oouki  have 
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Tho  injariona  effects  of  a  heated  atmosphere,  apart  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  are  next  dwelt  upon.  Such  an  atmosphere  reduces 
the  tone  ef  the  cutaBeoua  system,  while  at  the  same  time^  by  failing 
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to  dissipate  the  sun's  dii-ect  rays,  it  aggravates  the  evils  which  these 
are  wont  to  inflict. 

Mr.  Jeffreys  does  not  enter  into  the  question  of  the  mode  of  origin 
of  malaria,  hut  he  ohserves,  that  the  ground  heing  a  poor  conductor^ 
radiates  and  reflects  heat  upon  the  hody  of  the  soldier,  and  so  mate- 
rially increases  the  direct  action  of  the  sun  from  above. 

III.  ITie  Soldiei'a  Dress. — The  head-^lress  is  first  considered  : — 

"  A  head-dress,  to  be  effective,  ahould  possess  such  resbting  power  as  to 
ward  off  entirely  the  whole  rays  of  the  sun  throughout  an  exposure  to  its 
action  of  any  duration;  and  not  only  from  the  skull^  but  also  from  the  sides 
of  the  head,  face,  and  neck.  It  ought  also  to  transmit  so  copious  a  rentilation 
over  the  he^,  as  to  encourage  the  perspiration  to  evaporate  freely  from  it ; 
and  vet  with  a  provision  by  which  in  cold  weather  the  circulation  of  the  air 
eoula  be  at  once  reduced  or  cut  off.  At  the  same  time,  such  a  head-dress 
should  be  no  more  cumbrous  than  was  necessary  to  fulfil  all  those  conditions 
completdy." 

Mr.  Jeflreys  gives  several  plans  and  descriptions  of  head-dresses 
combining  all  the  properties  which  he  recommends.  The  most  com- 
plete provision  is  made  for  ventilation,  while  thin  metallic  plates  are 
so  arranged  as  to  reflect  the  heat  both  from  the  exterior  and  from 
the  surfaces  of  the  ventilating  spaces,  and  at  the  same  time  cause  tbq 
little  that  is  transmitted  to  be  but  slowly  radiated  in  the  direction 
of  the  head.  Conduction  is  also  called  into  play,  by  means  of  a  layer 
of  cotton  wadding  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  so  aa  to  transmit 
tardily  whatever  heat  has  not  been  intercepted  by  the  reflection,  slow 
radiation,  and  ventilation, 

"  This  principle  is  not  placed  in  the  van,  but  is  introduced  as  a  powerful 
reserve,  to  retard  the  progress  of  rays  which  have  broken  in  through  all  the 
previous  barriers ;  agamst  which^  such  fibrous  matter  is  effective,  whereas  it 
can  offer  but  poor  resistance*  to  the  solar  rays»  if  it  is  so  placed  as  to  receive 
the  brunt  of  them  direct." 

The  fabric  next  the  head  is  of  wool,  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the 
perspiration  to  be  exhaled  freely,  and  so  produce  cold  by  evaporation. 
There  is  also  an  aiTangement  whereby  the  effects  of  evaporation  maj 
be  increased  by  moistening  this  wool  with  water  from  without. 

Mr.  Jeffireys  has  ascertained  that  helmets  may  be  constructed  accord- 
ing to  his  plan,  not  weighing  more  than  from  two  to  two-and-three- 
quarter  pounds.  This  is  no  doubt  heavier  than  many  of  the  shakos  at 
present  in  use,  the  weight  of  which  is  a  frequent  subject  of  complaint ; 
yet  the  oppressiveness  of  the  ordinary  head-dress  is  attributable  not  so 
much  to  its  weight,  as  is  usually  imagined,  as  to  its  imperfect  poising^ 
its  pressure,  and  its  want  of  porosity.  Nothing  is  said  as  to  the 
expense  at  which  the  author*s  head-dresses  might  be  constructed. 
Their  shapes,  also^  are  certainly  not  very  elegant  j  and  we  fear  that 
our  military  authorities  will  not  "crucify  fashion*'  to  the  extent  which 
Mr.  Jefl5:eys  would  desire.  Yet  their  mode  of  construction,  the  pri& 
ciples  on  which  this  is  founded,  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
them,  are  deserving  of  serious  attention. 

As  regards  the  body  dress  of  the  British  soldier  in  India,  it  is 
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argued,  that  a  thia  dress  is  ill  suited  for  much  exposure  to  a  hot 
atmosphere^  and  that  a  barrier  between  this  and  the  skin  is  required. 
For  this  pari^ose,  flaonel  "  next  to  and  enclosing  the  whole  skin  "  is 
reoommended,  and  in  this  recommendation  we  entirely  concur. 
Flannel  being  a  non-conductor,  wards  off  the  excessive  heat  from 
without,  while  at  the  same  time  it  maintains  the  temperature  of  the 
body  within  and  prevents  chills,  and  being  also  porous,  it  absorbs  the 
perBpiration  and  allows  it  to  pass  outwards  readily,  while  it  permits 
the  ingress  of  atmospheric  air.  Those  going  to  India  should  never 
fail  to  provide  themselves  with  this  useful  material.  Thick  external 
clothing,  daring  the  hot  months,  is  denounced,  but  in  the  cold  season 
soldiers  are  recommended  to  be  clad  so  as  to  be  comfortably  warm. 
The  following  sentence  is  well  worthy  of  attention  : 

"Many  soldiers  and  officers  likewbe  think  that  because  they  arc  in  India, 
they  cannot  suffer  by  any  carelessness  with  respect  to  cold,  and  many,  as  a 
consequence,  bring  theniselves  upon  the  sick  list,  and  with  ailments  often  of  a 
tedious  character.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  sudden  chills  are  quite  as  frequently 
the  exciting  causes  of  inflammatory  diseases  in  the  tropics  as  in  tem- 
perate r^ons.  The  previous  heat  diminishes  the  resisting  powers  of 
the  skin,  and  often  induces  copious  perspiration,  and  the  rapid  eva- 
poration of  the  perspiration  itself,  produced  by  a  current  of  air,  is  not 
rarely  the  source  of  the  chilL 

Some  remarks  follow  on  a  Sun  screen  tunic,  the  great  principle  in  the 
construction  of  which  is,  that  it  should  be  of  such  material  as  to  reflect 
off  as  many  as  possible  of  the  rays  of  the  Sun.  Here  again  bright 
metallic  snr&oes  are  called  into  play,  and  the  author  appears  to  have 
SBCceeded  in  manufacturing  a  flexible  India-rubber  cloth,  with  such 
a  anrface  as  to  answer  this  purpose.  For  the  details  of  the  con- 
struction of  this  Sun  screen  tunic,  as  well  as  of  the  helmets,  we  must 
refer  to  the  original  work. 

IV.  On  the  Housing  of  British  Troops  in  India. — Many  original 
aod  valuable  suggestions  will  be  found  under  this  head,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  erection  of  new  barracks  in  India. 
A  few  of  these  suggestions  we  shall  allude  to.  The  ill  effects  which 
may  accrue  from  lodging  Europeans  upon  the  ground  floor  are  pointed 
cot,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  all  the  barracks  and  the  houses  of 
the  officers  being  furnished  with  a  double  roof.  The  great  importance 
of  thorough  ventilation  is  insisted  upon,  and  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  means  already  in  use,  particularly  of  the  "  tattees  ** 
(wet  matting  suspended  over  the  door- ways),  are  discussed.  An  in- 
genious mode  of  ventilating  and  cooling  dwellings,  as  well  as  of  heat- 
ing them  iu  cold  weather,  is  proposed,  which  is  derived  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  earth,  some  feet  below  the  surface,  is  cooler 
than  the  atmosphere  in  summer,  warmer  in  winter.  It  is  recom- 
mended to  sink  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  dwelling  a  number  of  deep 
wells,  and  to  connect  these  by  cross  tunnels,  so  as  to  form  a  lengthened 
subterranean  passage,  one  end  of  a  series  of  these  passages  opening  on 
the  ground  floor  inside  the  house,  and  the  other,  which  communicates 
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with  the  air;  being  famtthed  with  »  large  cowl  or  wixkd-flail,  whieh  will 
turn  in  any  direction  in  which  the  wind  hlowBb  A  constant  sob- 
terranean  cnmnt  of  air  disdiarging  itself  in  the  liasement  floor  of  the 
hoQfle  will  thna  be  Beeuied.  Yaiiona  observations  on  **  thermantidotes" 
and  "  ventilating  machines  **  follow,  and  a  ^*  refrignator"  of  the  anthor'a 
own  invention  is  described  and  figured. 

Y.  On  the  Lacaiing  qf  BrUith  Troops  in  India.— lAr.  Jeffireya 
dwells  with  much  eamestneas  upon  the  necessity  oi  establishing  sani- 
tary statioDS  in  India,  and  shows  that  he  was  an  advocate  for  them  so 
kmg  ago  as  1824.  fie  agrees  with  Mr.  Banald  Martin  in  thinking, 
that  the  proportion  of  Eoropean  stations  in  the  hills  shoold  be  in- 
creased, and  does  not  consider  that  the  expexieaoe  of  the  recent 
rebellion  is  unfavourable  to  snch  an  arrangement,  while  the  extension 
of  railway  communication  would  render  the  transport  of  troops  to  imy 
seat  of  disturbance  at  ail  times  easy.  The  use  of  tramways  in  tbe 
oonstmctionof  Indian  roads  is  also  recommended.  Ravines  near  stations 
ai-e  pointed  out  as  objectionable,  being  certain  to  become  the  rendezvous 
of  the  natives  for  depositing  that  which  more  refined  cammnnities 
carry  off  by  sewers.  The  air,  laden  with  putrid  emanations,  becomes 
stagnant  in  these  ravines  during  the  calm  hot  day,  but  as  ni^t 
advances^  it  becomes  displaced  by  a  cold»  and  denser  atmosphere 
from  an  adjacent  cultivated  ]dain,  and  is  wafted  throu^^  the  c^pen 
doors  and  windows  of  any  houses  lying  to  the  leeward.  A  high  river 
bank  with  land  nnder  cultivation,  is  spoken  of  as  an  eligible  site  for  a 
station.  Mr.  Jefireys  dwells  with  much  force  on  the  moral  necessity 
which  devolves  upon  the  Growmment  for  rearing  the  child  of  the 
European  soldier  in  a  healthy  climate,  either  in  Europe  or  in  the  hill 
stations  of  India.  We  entirely  agree  with  him.  The  awfnl  mortality 
among  the  children  of  Elnglish  soldiers  in  India  should  long  ago  have 
suggested  some  such  procedure. 

YI.  On  tJie  Recreative  Employment  of  tlie  Soidier.  None  who  haTe 
not  experienced  it  for  themselves  can  form  any  conception  of  the 
frightful  ennui  of  a  soldier's  life  in  India  during  peace.  This  it  is,  and 
not  the  intensity  (^  the  heat,  nor  the  frequency  of  disease  and  death, 
which  renders  life  a  burden  often  so  difficult  to  bear.  Any  remedies 
for  this  state  will  prove  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  to  iiie  soldier, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  will  operate  as  the  most  certain  prophy- 
lactics against  disease  and  intemperance.  The  Indian  Government 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  altogether  remiss  on  this  score.  B^- 
mental  libraries  and  racket-courts  are  almost  universal  at  the  Euro- 
pean stations.  These  provisions  are^  however,  inadequate.  Many  of 
our  soldiers  are  unable  to  read,  while  the  racket-courts  affiard  no  pro* 
tection  from  the  sun,  and  the  game  of  rackets  is  too  fatiguing  and 
trying  to  the  constitution  in  India.  Mr.  Jeffreys  points  out  that  many 
of  the  soldiers  have  been  originally  artisans,  and  proposes  to  establish 
workshops  for  turning,  punching,  and  other  purposes.  The  formation 
of  experimental  farms  would  also  afford  occupation  to  many,  and 
would  be  one  of  the  most  certain  ways  for  devebping  the  natural 
resources  of  the  countiy.      The   profits  from  tiiese  various  sources 
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migfat  be  enpKoj^d  in  dsCeaying  the  neoesaary  eziienaes^  while  th» 
Bosplns  mi^t  aoonmnkte  m  aa  addition  to  the  soldier's  f ature  pen- 
BioD&  Few  Siglidi  soldien  would  ait  idle  with  siioL  opportunitieB 
for  action  he£css»  them.  Qolf  and  biUiarda  are  spoken  of  as  suitable 
guBes  in  piefefenoe  to  lacketa^ 

yil.  On  the  hopejtd  meouragmnent  of  Briiiah  sokUars  nrving  in 
India. — JJndiBe  this  head  we  find  some  suggestions  whioh  are  perhaps 
iBore  desirabla  than  fMRaoticabie.  AecoMng  to  Mr.  Jeffceys,  the 
BDfpUsh  8<ddiar  ought  not  to  be  kept  in  India  against  his  inclination  : 

••  MiHtaij  sorricc  in  the  laidcs  in  India  can  neyer  be  in  a  just  and  safe  posi- 
tion until  lis  fdndamental  oondition  shall  be  an  engagement,  in  the  name  of 
ImfiB,  that  the  recrait  shall  be  repltkoed  at  the  home  from  which  he  was  in- 
Tited  out»  ahouid  he  at  the  end  of  &  year  or  two's  trial  find  the  service  nn- 
ace^dble  or  diuppointinf;  to  him.  Until  this  is  conceded^  it  is  mockery,  and 
aoBiething  worse,  to  tell  hun  thai  he  entered  upon  the  engagement  voluntarily 
with  his  eyes  open." 

It  is  also  recommended  that  after  a  service  of  twenty  years  he 
shoold  be  entitled  to  a  pension  of  40^.  or  50L  a  year. 

Mr.  Jeffreys  is  also  a  strong^  advocate  for  introducing  African 
troops  into  India^  as  a  measure  calculated  to  diminish  the  present 
enonnoua  expea^ure  of  British  life. 

The  appesidix  oontaina  much  and  varied  and  useful  information  upon 
subjects  pertaiaii^  to  the  social  and  political  economy  of  British 
In&y  and  is  well  deserving  of  an  attentive  perusal. 

The  brief  sketch  which  we  have  given  will  afford  some  idea  of  the 
nwnMioaa  and  wried  topics  diacussed  by  the  author.  It  is  to  be 
b«ped  that  aaaMst  the  many  diaoges  and  reforms  wluch  will  soon  be 
intoodnoed  into  Britiah  India  by  its  new  rulers,  Mr.  JelSreys'  valuable 
aoggeations  wyi  reeeave  the  attenti<»i  which  they  deserve. 

Dr.  Iforama  Ohevera^  although  compavatively  a  young  officer,  has 
long  held  fr  dIatiagniBhed  position  in  the  service  to  which  he  belongs. 
Tie  w<»'k  .befove  us  is  the  result  oi  gvaai  bbonr  and  research,  and 
contaiofl  moehr  vahable  atatiatical  information  bearing  upon  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  European  soldier  in  India.  His  remarks  have 
xcfeence  to  ike  following  main  points  of  inquiry  : — 1.  The  amount 
of  mortality  and  aickneaa  amoiig  our  troops;  2,  the  causes  upon 
whseh  thie  deatmotion  of  health  and  life  depends ;  and  3,  tho  modes- 
of  checking  or  remoriDg  those  causeft 

Since  the  oommenoement  of  the  present  century  the  average  annuaB 
rate  of  mortality  (in  hoapUal),  from  all  causes,  among  the  men  of  H.M. 
and  H.E.LC.'8  European  forces  in  tlie  three  presidencies  of  India,  has 
been  62 -45  in  the  thousand,  which  is  nearly  twice  as  heavy  aa  that 
which  obtains  among  the  general  population  of  Liverpool — "Eng- 
land's most  unhealthy  city" —  this  being  only  33'fi  per  1000.  Of  the 
three  pgeaidencies>  Bengal  occupies  an  undue  pre-eminence  in  its  high 
i»te  of  mortality,  but  this  circumstance  is  mainly  attributed  to  the 
greater  exposnie  of  the  Bengal  army  to  the  dangers  and  vicissitudes 
of  war,  and  to  the  frequent  postings  of  corps  on  the  Bengal  establish- 
ment in  new  stations,  which  are  generally  considered  as  highly  inimical 
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to  the  health  of  Euroiican  soldiers.  The  xnoiiality  among  the  officers 
io  India  is  about  one-third  of  the  general  mortality  above  quoted,  and 
is  considerably  less  among  the  married  than  among  the  unmarried. 
High  as  this  mortality  undoubtedly  is,  it  contitists  very  fevourably 
with  that  which  obtains  among  European  officei-s  serving  in  other 
tropical  stations,  and  more  es[)ecia]ly  in  the  West  India  islands.  The 
mortality  among  the  wives  of  European  soldiers  in  India  is  3«i*47  per 
1000,  and  here  again  it  is  greatest  in  the  Bengal  presidency ;  that  of 
the  wives  of  European  officers  appears  wonderfully  small,  or  only 
15*85  per  1000.  The  moi-tality  among  European  children  in  India  is 
shown  to  be  enoimous.  That  of  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age 
in  the  Lower  Orphan  School,  Calcutta,  for  a  period  of  forty  years,  was 
54*85  per  1000  ;  and  among  male  infants  during  the  first  year  of  life, 
it  reached  the  rate  of  171-84  per  1000  (the  corresponding  rate  in 
England  being  only  7  r65).  Asa  remedy  for  this  frightful  state  of 
things  the  author  s  recommendation  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  that 
of  Mr.  Jeffreys. 

"  Early  removal  to  the  hills  appears  to  be  the  most  certaui  safeguard.  The 
first  reports  of  that  aduurablc  institution,  the  Lawrence  Asylum — established 
at  Sunawur,  near  Kussowlie,  in  1847,  by  the  philanthropy  of  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence,  for  the  reception  of  soldiers'  children,  chiefly  orphans,  show 
that  the  asylum  then  had,  at  the  end  of  its  second  year's  oporations,  136 
inmates,  nearly  half  of  whom  were  under  ten  years  of  age;  and  that  only  two 
deaths  had  occurred  from  the  first,  in  children  who  haabeen  only  'a  week  in 
the  asylum,  and  who  ai'riyed  iu  a  state  of  disease.'  " 

As  r^ards  the  rate  of  sickness  in  the  European  army  in  India,  it 
is  shown  that  the  number  of  admissions  into  hospital  during  the  year 
exceeds  2000  \>ec  1000  of  strength,  or  iu  other  words  tlmt,  on  an 
average,  eveiy  soldier  is  admitted  into  hospital  twice  during  the  year. 
The  diseases  which  produce  this  great  sickness  and  mortality  are 
fevei*s,  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  hepatic  diseases,  cholera,  and  phthisis; 
cholei'a,  however,  being  appai^ntly  less  freqnent  in  Madras  than  in 
the  other  two  presidencies.  In  refi^renoe  to  these  diseases  it  is  justly 
observed  : 

"  When  it  is  recollected  that,  unlike  many  of  the  most  fatal  diseases  of 
Europe,  the  whole  of  those  maladies  wliich  yearly  commit  such  dreadful  havoc 
in  the  ranks  of  our  European  army  are  of  that  description  which  all  investi- 
gators, in  recent  times,  unite  in  proving  to  be  either  removable  or  mitkable 
by  vigorous  and  liberal  measures  of  sanitation,  the  military  surgeon  iu  India 
cannot  but  feel,  amidst  the  many  disappointments  wliich  attend  his  labours, 
that  wherever  he  succeeds  in  carrying  mto  operation  any  one  Hygienic  law,  he 
begins  to  exercise  the  greatest  of  the  Almighty's  gift  to  man — the  power  of 
arresting  death." 

In  addition  to  the  great  sickness  and  mortality  above-mentioned, 
the  Indian  army  annually  loses  a  large  portion  of  its  strength  by  in- 
validing. It  is  shown  that  16^  per  cent,  serve  less  than  five  years, 
43^  per  cent,  less  than  ten  years,  and  84  per  cent,  less  than  twenty 
years;  leaving  15|  per  cent,  only  of  men  above  twenty  years  of 
service.  Soldiers  under  twenty  years  contributed  the  largest  number 
to  the  invalids,  thus  showing  the  impropriety  of  sending  out  young 
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recruits  to  India.  The  author  concludes  the  first  section  of  his 
inquiry  by  observing  that  the  European  army  of  Bengal  has  been 
nearly  decimated  annually  by  death  and  invaliding,  having  lost  90 
per  1000  of  its  strength  every  year  from  these  conjoined  causes.  It  is 
gratifying;  however,  to  find  that,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  the  mortality  rates  of  Europeans  serving  in  each  of 
the  three  presidencies  have  cousiderably  decreased.  This  fact  holds 
out  good  ground  for  hope  that  much  may  still  be  done  in  effecting  a 
still  further  reduction. 

The  means  for  reducing  sickness  and  mortality  among  European 
troops  in  India  are  considered  under  the  following  heads  : — 1.  The 
proper  selection  of  recruits.  2.  The  provision  of  well-found  ships  to 
convey  them  to  India.  3.  The  selection  of  the  proper  season  for 
their  arrival  in  the  country.  4.  Judicious  sanitation  for  them  on 
their  first  landing.  5.  The  choice  of  a  proper  time  and  place  for 
drilling.  6.  The  selection  of  the  fittest  season  for  sending  newly- 
arrived  troops  up  country.  7.  Sanitation  for  them  in  the  river 
trip.  8.  Sanitation  for  them  on  the  march.  9.  The  provision  of 
proper  clothing  and  food.  10.  The  encouragement  of  habits  of  tem- 
perance. 11.  The  choice  of  proper  military  stations  in  the  plains. 
12.  The  choice  of  sanitaria  in  the  hills.  13.  The  provision  of  prosier 
barracks  and  hospitals.  14.  The  maintenance  of  a  thorough  system 
of  conservancy  in  cantonments.  15.  The  improvement  of  the 
soldiers  morale,  and  the  profitable  occupation  of  their  minds  and 
bodies  in  cantonment.  16.  Sanitation  in  the  field,  in  standing  camps, 
besi^ed  forts,  and  entrenched  camps.  17.  Arrangement  for  the 
aooommodation  and  safe  conveyance  of  sick  and  wounded  in  the  field. 
.18.  The  r^^ation  of  punishments.  19.  Amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  women  and  children.  20.  Begulation  of  the  mode  of 
invaliding,  and  the  adoption  of  measures  for  sending  the  invalids  down 
oountry  and  home  in  the  best  manner. 

We  cannot  give  more  than  an  enumeration  of  the  many  topics  just 
mentioned.  Sufiice  it  to  say,  that  they  are  treated  in  great  detail ; 
and  that^  while  the  author  has  freely  availed  himself  of  the  investiga- 
tions  of  others,  he  makes  many  valuable  suggestions  and  recommen- 
dations of  his  own.  We  wocdd  particularly  direct  attention  to  the 
chapters  upon  the  proper  selection  of  recruits  and  the  encouragement 
among  them  of  habits  of  temperance. 

In  condnsion  we  would  only  remark,  that  no  two  works  could  have 
been  published  more  opportunely  than  those  of  Mr.  Jeffreys  and  Dr. 
Cbevcrs,  and  that  both  are  well  deserving  the  eerious  attention  of  those 
in  authority  in  India,  and  of  sanitary  reformers  generaUy. 
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JSyphiUzationf  eu  empbyed   in  SyphiUs  and  Lqtrosy.      Bj  D.  G. 
Danijblbbeil— .£arsr0»»  8.vo,  pp.  120. 

The  war  of  the  empirics  and  of  the  dogmatists  rages  densely  jnst  nov 
in  the  cold  north ;  and  party  spirit  is  as  warm  at  the  foot  of  the 
Dovre^eld  as  it  was  once  on  either  side  of  the  Apennines.     Every 
innovation  in  medical  science  is  certain  to  be  submitted  to  the  alembic 
of  opposition ;  its  weak  points  will  be  brought  prominently  forward  in 
discussion,  and  if  there  be  truth  in  the  new  doctrine  or  practice,  it  is 
generally  only  after  a  long  struggle  that  it  becomes  firmly  established. 
The  profession  is  right  to  exercise  a  just  caution  -under  such  circum- 
stances, and  especially  at  the  present  day,  when  innovations  of  such 
daring  character  have  found  favour  with  the  public.     Above  all  is  this 
hesitation  requisite  when  we  are  called  upon  to  adopt  a  method  of 
treatment  totally  opposed  to  our  preconceived  ideas — a  method,  in  fact, 
of  cure  that  is  devoid  of  any  theoretical  foundation  whatso^er.     In  a 
former  article  we  had  occasion  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  details  of 
Professor  Wm.  Boeck's  researches  into  the  efficacy  of  syphilization  in 
the  cure  of  secondary  and  tertiary  Tenereal  symptoms.     Our  analysis 
of  what  had  been  done  in  this  respect,  both  at  Ohristiaaiia  and  else- 
where, was  necessarily  somewhat  of  a  partial  character,  as  up  to  the 
period  at  which  Dr.  Boeck  wrote,  hardly  a  voice  had  been  raised  in 
Norway  to  question  the  accuracy  of  his  conclusions.     But  the  curious 
subject  of  syphilization  has  now  been  advanced  a  step  further,  it  has 
been  brought  prominently  forward  in  the  Christiania  Medical  Society, 
And  in  a  discussion  which  occupied  six  meetings,  the  whole  subject  has 
been  considered  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  investigations.     That 
a  little  warmth  of  feeling  should  have  occasionally  shown  itself  among 
the  disputants,  is,  to  us,  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  but  both  parties  seem 
to  have  been  influenced  by  an  earnest  love  of  truth,  and  in  many  cases 
they  exhibit  a  degree  of  candour  and  honesty  not  always  to  be  found 
in  the  French  A^emy  of  Medicine,  or  elsewhere.     That  a  final  con- 
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eLosioB,  eiUier  adTone  or  otherwue,  bas  been  arriTed  at,  is  more  than 
we  can  say,  but  much  that  was  before  doubtfiil  or  obscure  has  been 
ckared  op,  and  new  theoriee  of  the  action  of  this  treatment  have  been 
prapoaed,  wfaich,  if  tme,  may  greatly  modify  the  opinions  hitherto  held 
fay  ita  advooates,  as  well  as  by  its  opponents 

In  Nonpay,  as  elsewhere,  syphilization  has  now  met  with  serious 
oppontion,  though  we  must  confess  at  once  it  is  more  the  theory  than 
the  6bBta  of  this  pnKstice  that  has  been  disputed  To  this  question 
we  shall  return  hereafter  ;  at  present  we  may  state  that  on  the  5th  of 
NoTember,  1656,  Professor  Faye,  of  Christiania,  commenced  a  discussion 
in  the  Norwegian  Medical  Society  upon  syphilization,  and  which  was 
ecmtiniied  throughout  five  or  six  meetings  to  the  beginning  of  March, 
1857.  The  attad^,  which  was  led  by  Professor  Faye,  was  seconded 
hot  feintly  by  his  colleagues ;  indeed,  it  seems  to  us,  that  no  one  took 
an  active  part  on  that  side  of  the  discussion  except  the  Professor  him- 
ae]£  It  may  be  objected  that,  as  Professor  of  Midwifery,  and  as  one 
who  had  not  personally  followed  the  practice  of  83rphili2ation,  Dr.  Faye 
was  not  fully  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  subject.  The 
questioa  laised,  however,  by  Professor  Faye,  was  not  directly  of  a 
pcactical  character ;  he  did  not  impugn  the  facts  of  syphilisation,  or 
deny  in  any  way  the  cures  that  had  thus  been  effected,  but  he  proposed 
toaoeoont  for  this  sncoess  in  a  different  way,  and  sought  to  explain  the 
ai^Mient  paradoxes  of  this  mode  of  treatment  by  the  light  of  modem 
adence.  In  a  word,  he  endeavoured  to  bring  syphilization  within  the 
pale  of  aat  present  physiological  and  pathological  knowledge,  and  to 
atrip  it  of  the  marvellous  and  of  the  unaccountable,  which  must  always 
impede  the  progress  of  tme  and  logical  investigation.  Professor  Boeck 
did  not  attempt  a  direct  reply  to  the  arguments  of  ProfesscHr  Faye,  but 
while  he  acknowledged  that  he  could  not  account  pathologically  for 
the  suoeess  attending  this  practice,  he  did  not  allow  the  weak  points 
of  his  opponent's  arguments  to  escape  his  vigilant  observation.  We 
observe,  too,  that  in  tiie  coarse  of  the  discussion,  several  members  of 
the  medical  profession  in  Christiania  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the 
practice,  if  not  to  the  theory  of  syphilization.  Thus  Dr.  Gjor  acknow- 
ledges having  been  totally  inereduloas  untH  experience  had  convinced 
him  of  the  great  value  of  syphilization,  while  Vogt,  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  control,  appointed  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  treatment, 
states,  that  af^r  having  opposed  the  system  as  a  folly,  he  has  now 
become  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  efficacy,  that  were  he  himself 
ever  to  heeome  the  victim  of  secondary  syphilis,  he  would  at  once 
mboit  to  the  treatment,  and  would  advise  others  to  do  the  same. 
EgeSberg,  another  member  of  the  committee,  expresses  himself  more 
cautiously.  He  states  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  be  to  ascertain, 
first,  that  those  who  are  submitted  to  syphilization  really  are  affected 
with  syphilis ;  secondly,  that  those  stated  to  be  healed  by  the  method 
teally  are  free  from  venereal  symptoms  when  they  leave  the  hospital ; 
and  thirdly,  to  note  down  and  publish  auy  rehipses  that  may  occur,  as 
serapoloasly  as  the  cases  of  cure.  As  judges  of  the  matter  they  do 
Bot  conrider  themasl ves ;  the  period  has  not  as  yet,  in  JBgeberg^s  opinion, 
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arrived  for  publishing  any  positive  decision;  all  that  lie  can  say  is,  that 
the  treatment  gives  good  hopes  of  success. 

On  the  whole,  the  result  of  the  debate  seems  to  us  to  have  been 
decidedly  favourable  to  the  practice  of  syphilization,  however  much 
any  theories  founded  upon  this  pi'actice  might  be  impugned.  On  the 
one  hand,  however,  Professor  Faye  insisted  that  the  question  of  syphi- 
lization, as  a  means  of  cure,  rested  on  that  of  immunity  to  the  venereal 
virus  being  at  length  obtained,  while  on  the  other,  Dr.  Boeck  and 
his  supporters  ui-gecl,  that  the  theory  of  the  treatment  did  not  affect 
the  practice.  Professor  Faye  maintained  that  syphilization  acted 
merely  as  a  depurative  and  suppurative  process  by  the  skin,  a  i)owerful 
counter-irritant  action  being  thereby  established,  under  which  the 
original  disease,  the  papular  affections,  ulcers,  nocturnal  pains,  perios- 
titis, and  the  long  catalogue  of  sccondaiy  symptoms,  gradually  disap- 
peared. Had  this  theory  been  supported  by  a  sufficient  array  of  facts, 
it  would  appear  deserving  of  credit,  but  unfortunately,  in  this  very 
point  consists  the  weakness  of  Professor  Faye's  argument,  for 
his  experiments  with  depurative  suppurations  produced  by  other 
means  have  yet  to  be  made.  Until  this  is  done,  until  his  theories, 
excellently  as  they  are  enunciated,  are  corroborated  by  actual  experi- 
ments, we  must  suspend  our  judgment  on  the  controversy,  though  we 
shall  endeavour  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  principal  arguments  em- 
ployed by  Professor  Faye  to  support  his  opinions.  On  the  other  side, 
theory  seems  to  be  altogether  at  fault,  but  the  undeniable  success  of 
this  wholly  empirical  practice  calls  for  our  earnest  consideration,  and 
demands  that  the  energies  of  science  should  be  directed  to  ascertaining, 
if  possible,  the  true  modus  operandi  of  the  treatment.  Before  entering, 
however,  on  this  part  of  our  subject,  let  us  briefly  examine  what  pro- 
gress has  been  made  by  syphilization  during  the  past  two  years. 

Subsequent  to  the  discussion  in  the  Christiania  Medi^  Society  in 
the  early  part  of  last  year  (1867),  Professor  Faye  published  the 
pamphlet  which  stands  thiixi  upon  our  list,  and  Dr.  Boeck  brought 
out  his  essay  on  '  Syphilization  as  a  means  of  Cure*  (No.  I.),  embodying 
the  result  of  another  hundred  cases,  wherein  syphilization  had  been 
employed,  and  generally  with  signal  success.  In  September,  1857, 
Pi-ofessor  Faye  visited  England  and  Scotland,  and  read  a  paper  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Dublin,  wherein  he  ably  brought 
forward  the  views  he  had  defended  in  the  Christiania  Medical  Society. 
Shortly  after,  Dr.  Boeck  followed  in  his  track,  and  on  the  19th 
September,  1857,  he  published  in  the  *  Medical  Times  and  Gazette* 
a  well  written  letter  giving  the  results  of  his  experience  in  two  hundred 
cases  of  syphilization.  In  this  letter  Professor  Boeck  wisely  abstains 
from  theorizing,  and  contents  himself  with  the  practical  details  of  his 
treatment,  and  of  the  success  thereby  obtained.  In  November,  Dr. 
liauder  Lindsay  published  a  very  able  review  of  the  whole  subject  in 
the  '  Edinbuigh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,'  and  in  March  last 
there  appeared  a  letter  from  Dr.  Boeck  in  the  same  jonraal  embodying 
his  most  recent  experiences.  It  is  only,  however,  among  Edinburgh 
medical  men  that  the  question  Sjcems  to  have  excited  any  interest  at 
all,  though  it  is  plain  that  the  period  is  not  far  distant,  when  either 
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accmnnlated  testimony  in  its  favour  will  force  the  subject  on  oar 
notice,  or  the  whole  theory  fall  to  pieces  at  the  touch  of  the  wand  of 
science  and  of  logical  investigation.  We  say  the  theory,  for  certain  it 
is  and  undeniable,  that  remarkable  results  have  been  obtained  by  this 
mode  of  treatment,  that  cases  of  inveterate  secondary  affections  have 
been,  to  all  appearance,  efff^ctaally  relieved,  nay,  we  may  say  com- 
pletely cared,  while  the  number  of  relapses  in  compai'ison  to  those 
known  to  occur  after  the  usual  mercurial  courses,  has  been  extraordi- 
narily small.  We  do  not  advocate  the  plan,  and  judging  from  a 
physiological  or  a  pathological  point  of  view,  we  would  unhesitatingly 
reject  it ;  but  the  united  testimony  both  of  the  advocates  and  oppo- 
nents of  the  practice  convinces  us  that  herein,  or  in  some  similar 
process,  is  to  be  found  a  powerful  means  of  modifying,  and  probably  of 
arresting,  the  progress  of  secondary  venereal  affections. 

In  France,  syphilization  seems  to  have  made  but  little  progress, 
though  the  practice  origiuated  in  that  country.  N61aton  has  recently, 
it  is  said,  allowed  Auzias  Turenue  to  experiment  on  a  single  case  ii> 
bis  cliniqne ;  but  it  was  not  a  well*  chosen  one,  as  it  was  a  girl  in 
delicate  health,  suffering  from  hereditary  syphilis.  Sperino  has  con- 
tinued his  studies  on  this  subject  at  Turin,  though  they  were  inter- 
rupted by  illness  during  1856.  In  Sweden,  Dr.  Stenberg  has  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  on  Syphilization,  with  accompanying  experiments ; 
and  in  this  he  relates  the  histories  of  three  patients  whom  he  treated 
by  this  method,  and  who,  after  the  lapse  of  two  yeai*S)  remained  per- 
fectly well.  In  Copenhagen,  Professor  Hassing  has  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  question ;  but  the  results  of  his  experiments  are  not  as  yet 
known  to  us.  In  Christiania,  the  head-quarters  of  syphilization  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  this  treatment  has  been  most  extensively  practised 
during  the  past  year  (1857),  and  has  been  extended  even  to  children 
of  tender  years.  In  1856,  Dr.  Boeck  requested  three  of  his  colleagues — 
Yogty  Steffens,  and  £|geberg — ^to  form  themselves  into  a  committee,  to 
observe  the  progress  and  results  of  his  s|)ecial  treatment.  No  report 
as  yet  has  been  made  by  these  gentlemen;  indeed,  it  would  be  pre- 
mature to  expect  it  until  further  experience  has  corroborated  or  con- 
tradicted the  alleged  successes.  At  present,  extensive  experiments  are 
being  made  on  the  subject  by  many  practitioners  in  Scandinavia  j  and 
among  these  we  may  name  Dr.  Danielssen,  of  Bergen,  from  whom  we 
may  shortly  expect  a  full  report  of  his  experiments  on  syphilization, 
both  in  secondary  venereal  disease,  and  in  the  hitherto  incurable 
malady,  the  old  leprosy  of  Europe.  It  was  quite  evident  from 
the  veiy  fii^t  that  so  great  an  innovation  in  practice,  and  one 
apparently  so  utterly  indefensible  on  theoretical  grounds,  could  not 
long  remain  unquestioned  among  men  so  fond  of  investigation,  and  so 
earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  as  are  our  brethren  in  the  north  ot 
Europe.  Syphilization  has  here  had  a  fair  field  laid  open  for  expe- 
riment^ and  its  results  have  been  most  narrowly  watched  by  tl^ose  who 
doubted  of  its  efficacy.  In  England,  little  or  no  attention  was  excited 
by  the  discussions  in  the  French  Academy  on  this  subject ;  and 
syphilization  was  placed  at  once  in  the  company  of  homoeopathy  and 
of  the  other  fashionable  follies  of  the  day.     Not  so  in  Norway ;  there» 
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Ptofeaaor  Faye,  diantisfied — and  justly  so,  ve  think— inth  tha 
theories  propounded  by  the  uj^lders  of  the  pnctiee,  has  oome 
forward  wi^  a  theory  c^  his  own,  whidi  bids  fitir  to  sap  the  founda* 
tion  of  the  edifice  so  reoently  a&d  so  pleasingly  constraeted.  In  the 
Norwegian  Medical  Society  he  maintained,  in  a  protracted  discusskMi, 
that  no  analogy  exists  between  the  protective  powers  of  TacciDatMMi 
against  small-pox,  and  that  of  the  syphilitic  vims  agsisst  the  venereal 
disease.  He  denied,  indeed,  the  protective  power  of  ^rphilixation 
altogether ;  he  called  it  a  delosion,  baaed  only  on  the  alleged  immi^ 
nity  to  the  vims ;  and  ibis,  he  said,  was  simply  a  temporay  immunity 
of  the  over-stimulated  skin.  After  the  discussion  in  the  Norwegian 
Medical  Society  was  closed,  Profiessor  Faye  turned  liis  attention  to  the 
subject  of  the  influence  of  cow-pox  inoculation  on  the  system,  in  com- 
parison with  that  said  to  be  produced  by  the  formation  of  artificial 
chancres  on  the  body. 

The  following  questions  presented  themselves  to  hb  inquiring  mind 
for  solution : 

I.  Is  our  belief  in  the  alterative  powers  of  vaocination  on  the  oon- 
stitution  based  on  experi^ioe  of  such  a  chaxscter  that  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  complete,  and  as  doing  away  with  the  uecessily  of  zevaocina- 
tion  f  And  again,  does  it,  from  its  presumed  relationship  to  variola^ 
protect  the  system  firom  tluit  disease  also ) 

II.  Does  the  producing  of  chancres  on  the  skin,  by  the  inoculation  of 
chancre  virus,  create  a  real  immnnity  (after  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  inoculations)  to  ^philis,  similar  to  that  presumed  to  be  obtained  by 
vaccinaticm,  or  by  the  inoculation  of  small-pox  mabter;  and  in 
'what  relation  does  the  intensity  of  the  virus  stand  to  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  system  to  its  effects  f 

"It  might  have  been  expected,"  observes  Dr.  Faye,  "that  Jenncr's  im- 
mortal discovery,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  woold  have  been  so  prac- 
tically tested  by  daily  observation,  and  by  direct  experimeiit,  that  positive 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  orofesnon  in  all  matters  relating  to  vaccinatioa 
could  ere  this  have  been  kid  down.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  casc^ 
and  we  are  still  uncertain  as  to  the  length  of  the  period  daring  vhich  iJbe 
system  is  enabled  to  resist  fresh  infection,  nor  have  we  fairly  decided  on  the 
general  prophylactic  powers  of  vaccination  in  regard  to  small-pox." 

Cow-pox,  however,  differs  from  variola  in  so  &r  as  that  it  cannot 
be  propagated  by  atmospheric  infection — ^it  requires  actual  contact 
with  the  skin ;  while  the  poison  of  variola  may  be  inhaled  by  the 
respiratory  organs,  as  well  as  conveyed  by  direct  contact  with  the  blood. 

Dr.  Faye  seems,  therefore,  to  doubt  the  identity  of  small-pox  and 
cow-pox,  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  Thiele,  of  Oeeiey,  and  many 
others.  He  admits,  however,  that  there  is  a  great  similarity  between 
the  two  diseases.  Small-pox,  as  we  might  naturally  infer,  is  oflseii 
epidemic  ;  cow-pox  is  never  so ;  but  both  are  true  blood-diseasea,  and, 
when  introduced  into  the  system,  we  cannot  destroy  or  stay  their  pro- 
gress. The  great  question,  however,  is,  whether  the  variolic  and 
vaccine  virus  stands  so  closely  related  in  their  alterative  influence,  that 
vaccination  destroys  in  the  constitution  the  liability  to  receive  the 
poison  of  variola. 
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Dr.  Faye  sums  op  the  result  of  investigations  made  by  himself  and 
others  on  thtsqaestion  as  follows  : 

1.  That  vaccination,  when  dnlj  performed,  and  followed  by  a 
negative  result  on  a  second  trial,  renders,  in  most  cases,  the  oonstitn- 
tion  insusceptible  of  the  poison  of  variola  for  the  remainder  of  life, 
^ven  when  subjected  to  the  infloence  of  small-pox  prevailing  as  an 
'Epidemic 

2.  If  variola  does  occur  after  a  successful  vaccination,  its  vimlenoe 
'Will  be  in  general  greatly  modified ;  but  neither  of  the  viruses  gives 
alMolnte  and  certain  immunity  to  variola  during  the  individual's  life. 
VaociDation  should  render  the  individual  insusoeptible  of  a  second 
'v^acchution  for  a  long  period,  if  not  for  the  entire  duration  of  life — as,  if 
it  does  not  protect  effectually  against  itself,  it  can  hardly  be  expected 
'  to  do  80  against  the  more  potent  poison  of  variola. 

Dr.  Faye  then  speaks  of  the  requisites  for  a  successftil  vaccination — 
▼BL,  a  good  virus,  its  complete  contact  with  the  tissues,  and  the  due 
sQjseeptibiiity  of  the  individual.  In  vaccination,  however,  we  do  not 
find  tkat  the  immedtate  consequences  of  the  punctures  are  a  local 
mflanmation  ^  this  does  not  c^ccur  till  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain 
period  cf  time.  Vaccine  vims  seems  to  cause  a  species  of  fermentation 
in  the  blood,  while  other  matters  act  directly  upon  the  locality  to 
wldch  they  are  appHed.  That  such  a  fermentation  really  takes  place 
is  shcywn  by  the  fiiot,  that  if  you  vaccinate  afresh  on  the  12th  or  13th 
day,  a  local  inflammation  with  acuminated  pustules  shows  itself 
"vrithin  two  da3rs.  If  the  vaccine  pustule  produces  matter  at  too  early 
a  period,  the  result,  as  is  known,  will  probably  be  unfavourable  for 
the  eecQiity  of  the  patient.  These  questions  are  of  particular  interest 
Ki  tbeir  bearing  on  the  inoculation  and  operation  of  the  syphilitic 
vims,  hereafter  to  be  considered. 

S<Hne  individoalB  show  themselveB  to  be  refractory  to  the  vaccine 
viras  ;  but  Dr.  Faye  is  of  opinion  that,  if  properly  and  fully  intro* 
dneed,  there  are  very  few  constitutions  that  will  resist  its  influence. 
ISo  doubt,  there  is  great  difierence  in  the  powers  of  absorption  in  the 
flkin — in  the  amount  of  blood-vessels  in  each  square  inch  of  integument 
in  individuals;  but  by  inserting  the  virus  deeper  than  ordinaiy,  and 
ensuring  thus  its  foil  contact  with  the  tissues,  Dr.  Faye  thinks  a 
£ivoiirable  result  may  almost  always  be  ensured. 

From  his  expetiments,  he  concludes  that  there  really  does  exist  a 
tme  immunity,  -not  of  the  skin  only,  but  of  the  constitution,  produced 
\j  the  vaccine  vinis  ;  and  that  when  fully  performed,  the  individual 
is  rendered  insusceptible  of  a  fresh  zymotic  disease  of  the  same  kind 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  if  not  for  his  whole  life.  It  would  be 
interesting,  observes  Dr.  Faye,  to  ascertain  whether  any  source  of 
lallftfj  exists  in  our  present  mode  of  vaccination ;  and  to  what  extent, 
and  ^r  bow  long  a  period,  the  inoculation  of  vaaiolouB  matter  alters 
l^e  oonstatti^on,  and  renders  it  insusceptible  of  a  second  attack  of 
small-pox. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  syphilization  as  compared  to  the 
e£fects  of  the  vaccine  virus  on  the  system,  and  to  which,  by  some  of  its 
^MNooates  it  has  been  amifi^hited. 
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In  tbe  first  place,  the  venereal  poison  may  be  acquired  by  hereditary 
transmisBion,  and  in  this  it  widely  differs  frora  vaccination ;  while  it 
cannot^  in  all  probability,  be  communicated  through  the  medium  of 
ihe  atmosphere,  as  is  unquestionably  the  case  with  small-pox.  The 
primary  and  secondaiy  forms  of  venereal  disease  preserve  their  specific 
character  throughout ;  it  is  only  in  the  tertiary  and  still  more  ad- 
vanced forms  that  the  type  of  syphilis  seems  to  be  more  or  less 
changed. 

The  experiments  of  Bicord,  of  Hunter,  and  of  others,  have  satis&c- 
torily  shown  that  the  matter  of  a  primary  chancre  can  with  the 
greatest  ease  be  inoculated,  and  that  this  inoculation  is  the  best  proof 
of  the  real  character  of  the  sore.  According  to  Ricord,  however,  this 
virus  is  only  inoculable  for  a  certain  period,  which  is  often  only  of  &h<»7t 
duration  ;  and  the  question  then  arises,  whether  such  a  soi*e,  which  has 
ceased  to  produce  matter  available  for  syphilitic  inoculation,  can  yet 
give  rise  to  syphilis  under  the  ordinary  contact  of  the  mucous  surfaces 
"  in  caitu"  On  this  point,  however,  hs  on  many  othei's  in  regard  to 
this  important  subject,  great  variety  of  opinion  seems  to  prevaiL 
Thiry  of  Brussels,  and  Hicord,  hold  that  the  chancre  with  indurated 
base  is  alone  capable  of  producing  constitutional  syphilis  ;  while  Sig- 
mund  of  Vienna,  an  equal  authority,  does  not  admit  of  any  specific 
chai'acter  of  ulcer  as  being  alone  capable  of  conveying  the  disease. 
Again,  Professor  Ricord  holds  that  secondary  syphilis  cannot  be 
transmitted  by  contagion,  while  a  large  array  of  authorities  may  be 
cited  in  favour  of  the  contrary  opinion.  In  Norway,  the  latter  doo- 
trine  seems  decidedly  to  be  the  prevailing  one. 

.  It  has  been  proved  with  regard  to  primary  syphilis  that  infection 
can  be  produced  in  the  natural  way  from  a  chancre  which  has  ceased 
to  afford  inoculable  pus  : 

**  The  numerous  inoculations  of  syphilitic  virus  which  have  been  performed, 
both  here  in  Christiania  and  elsewhere,  and  occasionally,  too,  on  persons  who 
never  had  had  syphilis  in  their  lives,  hare  plainly  shown  that  the  local  effects 
of  the  venereal  poison  can  be  transferred  to  various  parts  of  the  skin  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  and  that  chancres  may  be  there  produced  without  giving 
rise  to  any  appreciable  infection  of  the  system,  aijd  certainly  without  producing 
the  supposed  characteristic  induration  of  the  base  of  the  chancre,  tnough  the 
character  of  the  local  manifestation  may  vaiy  according  to  the  intensity  of  the 
virus  employed,  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  skin,  and  to  the  individual  tendency 
of  the  constitution  to  the  elimination  of  morbid  matter  through  this  ftetA 
secreting  organ.  According,  however,  to  the  statements  of  the  syphilizerB, 
there  arises  sooner  or  later  a  condition  of  the  system  wherein  the  skm  shows 
itself  insensible  to  any  further  inoculation  of  the  chancre  virus.  As  this 
immunity  is  considered  to  be  equal  to  a  perfect  immunity  of  the  system,  we 
are  constrained  to  admit  that  a  clironic  poison,  such  as  thatof  syphilis  certainly 
is,  is  circuiting  freely  through  the  system  without  producing  its  usual  in- 
jurious effects,  and  yet  is  bringing  about  a  similar  condition  of  the  constitu^ 
tion  to  that  occasioned  by  an  acute  zymotic  disease  such  as  smali-pos,  or  the 
conseq|ueDces  of  vaccination.  We  are  to  admit,  in  fact,  that  a  fermenting  of 
the  poison,  such  as  we  consider  as  the  result  of  small-pox  or  vaccine  inocula- 
tion, here  pervades  the  system,  yet  produces  little  or  no  irritative  fever." 
(Faye.  p.  30.) 

True  it  is  that  sucli  immnnity  may  be  only  temporaiy — that  the 
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I  individiia],  afto  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  may  again  be  inocu- 
lated with  positive  resolts ;  bat  it  is  asserted  that  absolute  impunity 
ia  at  length  obtained. 

**  If,"  says  Ppofesaor  Faye,  "  we  put  together  these  statements,  we  come  to 
the  following  singular  conclusions :— That  the  poison  of  a  primary  chancre  can 
jet  infect  mi  coUh^  where  it  has  ceased  to  be  inoculable  by  the  lancet ;  while  on 
the  other  hand,  the  so-called  inoculable  virus  can  be  propagated  by  inoculation 
for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period,  on  the  same  individual,  until  the  skin  of  this 
individual  erases  to  secrete  a  virus  sufficiently  active  to  affect  itself  again, 
though  it  may  yet  be  efficient  on  the  skin  of  another  person.  Again,  virus 
taken  from  another  person  may  in  its  turn  possibly  affect  the  supposed  im- 
mune individual." 

Profeaior  Faye  then  considers  the  presumed  immunity  to  the  syphi- 
litic poison  to  be  fictitious ;  he  regards  it  as  only  a  temporary  insensi- 
bility of  the  skin  to  further  inoculations,  and  not  as  the  consequence 
of  an  alterative  change  in  the  system,  or  of  a  presumed  blood  fermenta- 
tion, Budi  as  is  spoken  of  in  regard  to  variola  and  vaccinia.  He  main- 
tains that  if  the  syphilitic  virus  be  applied  more  deeply  in  the  case 
of  such  individuals,  by  inserting  it  in  larger  quantities,  and  deep 
beneath  the  skin,  where  it  comes  more  in  contact  with  the  blood, 
such  inoculations  will  rarely  be  found  to  fail,  and  the  presumed  im- 
munity disappears. 

He  brings  forward  a  case  in  proof  of  this  assertion  from  the 
practice  of  Dr.  Vogt,  one  of  the  three  members  of  the  committee 
soperintending  the  experiments  ou  syphilization.  The  experiment 
was  made  with  pus  from  an  indurated  chancre  which  had  been  tried 
in  the  ordinary  way  on  eight  different  individuals,  to  the  extent  of 
sixty  inoculations,  but  in  all  had  failed,  though  these  persons  could 
l)e  inoculated  by  other  chancre  matter.  An  incision  was  now  made 
through  the  ^in,  instead  of  the  ordinary  slight  scratch  with  the  kncet, 
and  the  matter  was  inserted,  and  daily  renewed,  and  the  whole  kept 
carefully  bound  up.  This  time  the  inoculation  succeeded,  and  tfie 
maUer  teas/owid  to  produce  tlie  specific  wrea  when  tried  on  others. 

Professor  Fayo  considers  the  poison  of  secondary  syphilis  to  be 
weaker,  but  still  of  the  same  character,  and  subject  to  the  same,  though 
less  manifest^  conditions  of  propagation.  He  believes  it  to  require 
more  prolonged  contact  with  the  tissues,  as  where  a  syphilitic  child 
infects  a  healthy  nurse,  and  thus  it  is  with  greater  difficulty  inocu- 
lated by  the  lancet. 

Two  cases  are  given  of  secondary  syphilis  where  Professor  Faye 
experimented  with  a  view  to  corroborate  the  above  opinion,  after  both 
of  them,  mother  and  daughter,  had  been  submitted  to  syphilization. 
Neither  of  these  had  taken  mercury,  but  they  had  twice  relapsed  after 
a  very  short  process  of  syphilization.  In  both  there  was  great  insen- 
fdbility  of  the  skin,  and  the  chancres  could  not  be  further  transmitted. 
The  cases,  therefore,  cannot  be  regarded  as  complete  as  regards  syphi- 
lixation  ;  for  it  has  all  along  been  observed,  that  where  immunity  is 
rapidly  produced,  the  tendency  to  relapse  is  proportionately  increased. 
Here,  by  deeper  inoculations,  chancres  were  again  produced,  and  their 
character  proved  by  transmission  to  other  individuals,  and  by  retro* 
transmission  to  the  two  persons  above-mentioned. 
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So  ikr,  V*  tkink,  thovg^  the  exp«rim«ito  aoa  incomjibte  aad  ^mef 
few  in  number,  Pro&eior  Fft^e  baa  shown  good  gsonads  for  ckmbttBip 
the  value  of  the  immunity  so  much  insisted  upon  hj-  the  earij  ayj^t- 
lizers ;  but  we  should  have  been  glad  of  more  sustained  proo^  and  of  a 
greater  array  of  cases  to  support  his  opinioB. 

From  these  few  ezperimeuts  he  draws  the  oonclurion  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  ae  the  presumed  immunity  of  the  system  to  the  renereal 
poison.  He  tells  us  that  the  external  layers  of  the  skin,  from  prolonged 
inoculation,  lose  theii'  vitality,  and  become  more  or  less  insensible  to 
the  virus,  and  little  or  no  reaction  is  produced  ;  the  indurated  chancre 
does  not  appear,  and  the  sore  that  is  formed  is  covered  quickly  with 
a  scab,  instead  of  progressing  to  suppuration.  Still,  if  the  virus  em- 
ployed be  very  intense,  the  usual  results  may  yet  occur,  though  the 
skin  is  ill  suited,  from  the  loss  of  its  vitality,  to  reproducing  virus  for 
continuing  the  transmission.  Here,  however,  Professor  Eaye  neglect» 
to  tell  us  how  it  is  that  the  whole  skin  becomes  thus  insensible  to  the 
venereal  poison,  for  we  should  imagine  that  the  local  effects  would  be 
confined  strictly  to  that  part  of  the  integument  where  the  inoculations 
had  been  practised.  We  cannot  see  why  the  whole  skin  should  lose 
its  vitality  from  constant  punctures  made  in  the  anns>  thighs,  and 
chest  alone.  It  would  have  been  well  if  Professor  Faye  had  carefully 
satisfied  himself  on  this  point,  and  had  given  us  an  adequate  ezplana- 
tion  of  the  fact — ^if  iact  it  be-~that  under  the  process  of  syphilizatum 
applied  to  the  above  parts  only,  the  whole  of  the  integuments  of  other 
parts,  as  well  as  these,  become  insensible  to  the  venereal  poiaoiL  We 
confess  this  looks  like  some  alterative  change  taking  place  through  the 
blood,  though,  on  physiological  and  pathological  grouuda>  we  should  be 
inclined  to  refuse  credence  to  such  an  opinion. 

To  return,  however,  to  Profiessor  Faye^s  conclusions  :  he  teUs  ue 
that  should  the  virus,  which  has  become  inactive  on  one  person,  be 
transferred  to  another  individual  in  whom  there  exists  greater  anaoep-^ 
tibility,  and  a  greater  tendency  to  elimination  through  that  org^,  we 
shall  then  find  that  it  produces  its  full  effect  again.  In  a  word,  the 
susceptibility  of  the  skin  and  the  relative  intensity  of  the  vims  will 
account  for  the  gradations  of  difference  in  the  supposed  immimity, 
when  the  inoculations  are  performed  in  the  usual  superficial  manner. 
Dr.  Faye  thinks  that  when  the  virus  is  introduced  by  a  grooved 
needle  into  a  subcutaneous  canal,  its  inteusity  is  much  augmented  by 
being  thus  cut  off  from  air  and  light. 

Wliile  Dr.  Boeck,  at  the  present  day,  doea  net  regard  immimity  to 
all  syphilitic  virus  as  absolutely  requisite.  Dr.  Faye^  on  the  other 
liaud,  insists  that  it  has  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  whole 
question,  and  that  if  immunity  be  thrown  aside,  the  whole  fiibric  of 
the  theory  must  fall,  and  we  must  seek  elsewhere  for  an  explanation 
of  the  success  of  the  practice.  In  a  word,  the  practice  of  syphiliza- 
tion  will  remain  as  an  empirical  method  of  treatment,  and  one  quite 
inexplicable  by  our  present  knowledge  of  physiology  and  pathology, 
in  saying  this,  Dr.  Faye  gives  full  testimony  to  the  acknowled^d 
fact  that  the  secondary  phenomena  of  constitutional  syphilis  have,  in 
1^  great  number  of  cases,  disappeared  under  a  course  of  syphilization— - 
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'^mtaecumdmmre  Fkaenommer  of  eonMuiiond  SjffAUU  i  ei  atari  Antal 
i^mdde  ere  mmndnetmder  SypkUisaiumacwnm'*  (p.  59)-^a8  for  as  the 
cacparieoee  of  the  pnawmi  time  aztenda. 

The  vantaoos  thai  have  been  oheerred  in  the  lektions  of  immunity 
to  the  canitrre  efiecte  obtained  by  syphiliation  have  been  as  Ibliows :— - 

1.  In  many  eases  the  prevailing  symptoms  have  disappeared  before 
any  immunity  to  the  flyphifittc  virns  had  exhibited  its^ 

2.  In  otiier  eaeea  the  disappearance  of  the  gymptome  coincided  with 
the  sapervention  of  immunity. 

3.  In  eertain  cases  the  seoondary  phenomena  did  not  vanish  even 
when  inrnmiity  had  been  obtained ;  and  this  has  been  particularly 
observed  in  those  instances  where  reh^ses  have  occmrred. 

"As  far  as  I  can  see,"  coniinues  Dr.  Taje,  "the  curative  inoculation  of 
chancre  Tints  loses  by  being  deprived  of  its  immunity,  its  most  rational  point 
of  support,  for  then  the  method  will,  if  considered  as  an  alterative  process 
earriea  on  in  the  system,  have  to  stand  alone,  without  the  aid  of  patholoffioal 
sdence  or  pfayaiologisa)  iaduction.  No  systeai  of  physiology  or  m  pathcSogy 
has  as  yet  made  us  acquamtedwith  a  chronic  z(jrmoais,  or  Uood-poiaoning, 
which,  imder  a  constant  re4BtrodBction  of  the  poiscHi,  operates  in  one  case 
beneficially^  asd  in  another  is  followed  by  the  most  senous  consequences." 
(p.  61.) 

We  see,  then,  that  Profosoor  Faye  abaolutdy  denies  the  existence  of 
the  sij^posed  immmaity  to  farthear  infeeticm,  on  which  the  earlier 
syphilizers  laid  so  much  stress.  Among  these  we  may  reckon  Dr. 
lirilliam  Boeok  himself  who  certainly  has  contributed  more  than  any 
other  person  to  bring  tiie  sabjeet  nn<kr  the  notice  of  the  profession  in 
Korway  ;  and  to  his  latest  obsermlions  we  riiall  now  briefly  call  the 
reader's  attentim.  Two  years  oi  additional  experioice  in  the  practice 
of  fljphilization  seems  only  to  have  strengthened  Dr.  W.  Boeck's  con- 
fidence in  this  mode  of  treatment,  and  seems  likewise  to  have  induced 
him  partially  to  moderate  some  of  his  theorieSb  He  does  not  hesitate 
to  con&ss  that  the  whole  process  by  which  syphilization  cures  consti- 
tntional  syphiHs  is  to  him  an  enigma ;  but  he  still  appeals  to  &cts  in 
omfirmatioa  of  its  efficacy.  We  must  r^;ard  the  practice,  then,  as 
purely  empirical  j  bat  perhaps  the  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to 
the  agency  of  quinine  in  the  cure  of  intermittents.  In  the  extensive 
fe&ume  of  his  experience  given  at  the  end  of  the  pamphlet  which 
Mands  flret  upon  our  list,  we  have  noticed  some  &ct8  and  observations 
which  may  be  new  to  <rar  readers,  and  which  shonld  be  carefully  com- 
pared with  the  opinions  expressed  by  Dr.  Boeek  when  we  reviewed 
Mb  former  works  in  this  JoumaL  As  to  the  time  that  intervenes 
between  the  inocalatioB  and  the  appearance  of  the  pustule  and  chancre, 
Br.  Boeck  says  that  it  is  generally  only  twenty-four  hours,  but  in 
duldreB  a  l<mger  period  is  o^n  required.  Sometimes^  even  in  adults, 
the  chancre  pustules  are  developed  slowly;  and  occasionally  there 
are  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  the  earlier  chancres  are  the  most 
developed. 

Great  diversity  is  observed  in  the  size  of  the  chancres;  those  on  the 
nates  and  thighs  are  usually  the  largest  and  deepest ;  and  it  has  been 
obeorved  that  wh^  inoculation  has  ceased  to  produce  its  efiects  on  the 
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arms  and  aides,  large  chancres  still  followed  when  the  vhrus  was  intro* 
dnced  on  the  nates  or  thighs.  This,  at  first  sight,  would  seem  to  cor- 
rolK>rate  Professor  Faye's  opinion,  that  no  constitational  alterative 
effect  is  produced  by  the  inoculations ;  but  the  contrary  is  observed  to 
be  the  case  when  the  inoculations  are  first  confined  to  the  thighs,  for 
then  the  virus  is  often  found  inefficient  when  it  is  subsequently  in- 
troduced on  the  arms  and  sides.  If  this  ia  really  the  case,  we  have 
here  a  strong  proof  of  some  i^eal  change  being  produced  in  the  system 
beyond  a  mere  local  immunity  from  repeated  irritation  of  the  skin. 
Dr.  Boeck  has  occasionally  seen  the  chancres  take  on  a  phagedenic 
character;  bat  in  all  instances  this  untoward  symptom  vanished 
speedily  under  continued  syphilization. 

The  time  required  for  the  healing  of  the  cliancres  varies  considerably ; 
they  may  disappear  in  a  few  weeks,  or  may  continue  open  for  months. 
It  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute  as  to  whether  the  venereal  poison 
varies  in  intensity,  or  whether  its  effects  are  only  modified  by  the 
constitution  of  the  individual  The  former  opinion  is  strenuously 
maintained  by  our  author. 

Subsequent  to  the  publication  of  his  former  pamphlets,  the  prolonged 
discussion  on  Syphilization  took  place  in  the  Christiania  Medical 
Society.  Ou  reading  carefiilly  the  reports  of  that  discussion,  it  does 
seem  to  us  that  Dr.  Boeck  partially  abandoned  his  great  point  of 
immunity ;  but  in  his  present  publication  he  evidently  upholds  it  as 
strenuously  as  ever : 

"  In  my  earlier  wriHngs  on  Syphilization  I  considered  immunity  to  he  one 
of  the  most  imitortant  points  in  the  whole  treatment,  and  with  my  further 
experience  I  liavc  founa  no  cause  for  receding  from  this  ooinion.  That,  under 
protracted  inoculation  of  the  syphilitic  virus,  the.system  nnally  heoomes  so  in- 
sensible to  the  action  of  the  noison,  that  you  may  introduce  it  with  no  more 
effect  than  would  be  produced  by  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  great  physiological  fact.  The  constitution  of  the  individual  after  protracted 
inoculation  assumes  precisely  the  same  position  with  regard  to  syphilis  as  we 
find  in  persons  who  have  gone  through  measles,  scarlatina,  or  small-pox,  in 
respect  to  these  exanthematous  diseases.  Against  these  last  the  constitution 
becomes  effectually  protected  after  an  alterative  process  of  a  few  days'  duration ; 
while  in  sypliilis  this  only  takes  place  after  a  long  series  of  iuocubtions,  but 
iiea  ihU  disease  is  in  iU  nainre  essentially  chronic,     (p.  120.) 

Here,  then,  we  have  Dr.  Boeck's  profession  of  faith  unalterod,  even 
after  the  rude  onslaught  made  upon  it  by  Professor  Faye.  We  think, 
however,  that,  still  more  recently,  he  has  somewhat  modified  his 
opinions  in  this  i^ard.  In  his  letter  to  the  Medical  Gazette^  Sept.  19, 
1857,  he  says — "I  will  not  engage  in  any  strife  as  to  the  word 
'  immunity ;'  I  would  only  insist  on  this,  that  the  body  is  brought  into 
a  new  and  healthier  condition  by  these  inoculations"  Dr.  Boeck  is 
incredulous  of  Professor  Faye  having  produced  afresh  inoculable 
chancres  after  an  individual  had  once  attained  the  desired  immunity. 
He  says,  in  a  more  recent  communication,  bearing  date  March,  1856, 
with  which  he  has  kindly  favoured  us,  that  the  pustules  thus  produced 
do  not  form  regular  chancres — that,  on  the  contrary,  they  crust  over, 
dry  up,  and  are  abortive,  healing  from  the  periphery  towards  tho 
centre,  while  the  true  chancre  extends  itself  in  a  contrary  direction. 
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"I^dilnot,  however,"  contiiuies  he,  "hold  to  the  word  ' immiinitT/ but 
would  use  the  following  expressioiis  of  my  opiiiions.  That,  by  prolonged 
inoculation,  there  is  developed  a  condition  of  the  system  which,  in  relation  to 
the  operation  of  the  syphihtic  poison,  is  altogether  different  from  that  which 
existed  before  syphilization  was  begun.  Anotner  question  has  been  mixed  up 
with  that  of  immanity-*viz.,  the  question  of  its  duration.  To  this  I  answer-— 
1.  I  do  not  know  if  the  same  condition  of  the  system  which  existed  prior  to 
sr^philization  will  ever  return,  but  I  believe  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it 
ixa  so.  3.  It  is  not  long,  however,  before  it  is  possible,  by  f^esh  inocula- 
tions, to  produce  small  pustules  and  sores,  and  with  these  to  effect  a  short 
series  of  inoculations,  and  the  more  distant  the  period  is  from  that  of  the  first 
syphilization  the  more  nimierous  are  the  chancres,  and  the  farther  can  the 
series  of  inoculation  be  transmitted." 

It  livoald  appear  from  these  admissions  that  the  immunity  obtained 
bj  repeated  syphilization  is  possibly  not  of  long  coutinuance,  but  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  rather  a  remarkable  fact,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Boeck 
at  page  1 30  of  this  pamphlet^  that  of  those  individuals  who  had  not 
beea  treated  with  mercury  previous  to  syphilization  (and  their  number 
amounts  to  more  than  a  hundred)  not  one  has  come  back  to  him  with 
syphilis.  It  was  not  that  these  individuals  had  been  leading  unusually 
chaste  lives  (for  many  of  them  had  taken  gonorrhoea),  but  it  was  as  Dr. 
Boeck  believes,  because  the  syphilitic  virus  had  little  or  no  effect  on 
their  system  when  it  was  in  contact  with  the  mucous  membranes. 
As  comments  on  Professor  Faye's  experiments  on  syphilization,  Dr. 
Soeck  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  possibility  of  reproducing  the 
iraocine  pustule  in  children  already  vaccinated.  In  one  case  he 
operated  on  a  child  of  three  years  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  on  the  8  th 
there  was  a  well-formed  vaccine  pustule  on  the  arm,  from  whence  he 
took  matter  and  transferred  it  to  the  nates  of  the  same  child,  when 
five  out  of  the  six  punctures  produced  well-developed  pustules,  but  on 
trying  to  transfer  from  these  last  to  the  arm  and  nates  again  the  ex- 
periment failed.  In  his  private  communication  to  us,  Dr.  Boeck 
informs  us,  that  beeides  the  three  published  cases,  he  has  since  had 
one  more  case  of  relapse  after  syphilization,  where  the  patient  had  not 
previously  taken  mercury. 

Some  further  pi*actical  observations  on  the  subject  from  the  same 
source  will  interest  our  readers — 

"  1.  The  more  the  skin  of  the  person  to  be  syphilized  is  occupied  by  papular 
or  pustular  eruptions,  the  greater  difficulty  is  experienced  in  inoculating,  and 
the  slower  is  the  progress  of  the  cure. 

'*  2.  If  measles  come  on  in  the  process  of  syphilization,  the  symptoms  of 
syphihs  are  increased  and  the  cure  is  protracted. 

"  3.  Iritis,  when  it  ocours  in  the  progress  of  syphilization,  and  where  mer- 
cury has  not  previously  been  employed,  does  not  require  any  local  treatment, 
I  have  alwavs  succeeded  in  healing  it  speedily  by  steadily  continuing  the 
inoculations. 

We  have  now  ^ideavoured  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  complete 
account  of  the  position  of  syphilization  in  Norway  up  to  the  summer 
of  this  year  (1858).  The  more  vre  hive  examined  into  the  subject, 
the  more  does  it  urge  itself  upon  our  attention.  If  the  cures  were 
disputed,  if  the  fact  that  by  repeated  inoculations  of  chancre  matter 
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Tery  serious  cases  of  constitntional  sjphilis  are  cured,  were  denied^ 
then  we  should  deem  it  first  to  be  our  duty  to  inquire  into  the  truth 
of  the  success  of  this  treatment.  Its  success  however  is  not  denied, 
the  rarity  of  relapses  also  after  its  employment  is  not  questioned;  the 
only  matter  in  dispute  is  the  modus  operandi  of  the  treatment. 
That  it  is  empirical  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  we  at  once  con- 
cede, but  its  success  in  so  intractable  a  disease  as  secondary  and 
tertiary  syphilis  calls  for  our  earnest  consideration.  Of  the  theory  of 
its  operation  the  less  that  is  said  the  better ;  we  think  Dr.  Boeck  is  in. 
error  if  he  still  holds  to  the  identity  of  action  between  syphilization. 
and  vaccination;  while  on  the  other  hand  we  do  not  consider  Professor 
Paye  to  have  proved  by  experiment  his  assertion,  that  the  cure  is 
only  brought  about  by  a  depurative  suppuration.  We  should  not  our- 
selves imagine  that  such  a  purely  mechanical  process  would  tend  to 
invigorate  and  restore  the  health  of  the  patient,  while  it  is  well  knowu 
that  under  syphilization  almost  all  the  patients  improve  in  condition ; 
on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  believe  this  to  be  the  result  of  the 
circulation  of  the  venereal  poison  in  the  blood ;  we  cannot  understand 
how  this  could  improve  the  health  when  introduced  for  months 
together,  while  a  single  venereal  infection  acts  so  deleteriously  upon 
the  system.  We  shall  look  with  anxiety  for  further  documents  on 
this  subject,  and  especially  for  the  essay  promised  to  us  from  the  pen  of 
that  learned  and  acute  observer,  Dr.  Dan  ielssen  of  Bergen .  Syphilization 
is  now  practised  in  many  parts  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  we  have 
such  flill  confidence  in  the  honesty,  trutlifulness,  and  skill  of  our 
Scandinavian  brethren,  that  we  are  convinced  they  will  investigate  the 
whole  subject  thoroughly  j  and  the  result,  be  it  adverse  or  favourable, 
will  assuredly  be  a  boon  to  medical  science. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  received  from  Norway  Dr. 
Danielssen's  promised  essay  'on  Syphilization  in  Syphilis  and  Leprosy.' 
It  is  a  modest  pamphlet  of  125  pages  ;  but  we  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
liaost  important  contributions  yet  made  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
curious  subject  of  syphilization.  Dr.  Danielssen  had  visited  Paris 
shortly  after  Auzias  Turenne*s  doctrine  and  practice  had  been  so  sum- 
marily condemned  by  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine ;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  autumn  of  1853  that  he  was  enabled  to  follow  Boeck's 
experiments  at  Christiania  ;  for  Bergen,  though  in  the  same  kingdom, 
is  yet  many  days'  journey  distant  from  the  Norwegian  capital.  Aflier 
having  convinced  himself  at  Christiania  of  the  realefficacy  of  this  mode 
of  treatment  in  secondary  syphilis,  it  occurred  to  him  to  test  its  eflicacy 
in  a  non-syphilitic  malady,  which  had  hitherto  proved  intractable  to  ordi- 
nary remedies — ^viz.,  the  leprosy  of  the  western  coast.  Dr.  Danielssen'a 
reasons  for  adopting  this  mode  of  treatment  are  bold  and  pecidiar — 

"According  to  my  knowledge  of  snedalskhed  (leprosy),  it  has  no  connexion 
with  syphilis ;  the  maladies  are  radically  distinct,  and  therefore  neither  analogy 
nor  experience  inclined  me  to  the  belief  that  syphilization,  as  it  was  then  em- 
ployed, would  have  any.  beneficial  effects  on  leprosy.  It  appeared  to  me,  how<» 
ever,  that  if  I  could  infect  the  leprous  patients  witn  universal  sypldli^  (consti- 
tutional syphilis),  it  might  follow  that  the  syphilitic  poison  might  prove  supe- 
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rimr  to  tbit  of  leprosy,  and  tLatthnsthes^tem  might  be  brought  to  that  of  a 
person  laboming  under  constitutional  jiyphilis,  and  might  so  become  subjedt  to 
the  otduuBy  proceu  of  syphilization."  (p.  3.) 

Dr.  Danielaeen  accordingly  inoculated  four  leprous  patients  with  the 
syphilitic  virus  in  1854,  and  the  characteristic  pustules  were  produced. 
The  resulting  chancres  were  left  to  themselves,  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  ultimately  produce  constitutional  syphilis,  ikfber  remaining 
open  for  five  weeks  they  began  to  close,  and  by  the  end  of  the  seventh 
week  they  were  entirely  healed.  No  secondary  symptom^  however, 
ensued,  although  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  experiment  was 
miMle.  Meanwhile  Professor  Boeck  continued  his  researches,  and  dis* 
tinctly  proved,  according  to  Dr.  Danielssen's  testimony,  that  syphiU- 
flati<Mi  OGuid  effectually  disperse  the  symptoms  of  secondary  syphilis, 
eqpeeially  if  they  had  not  previously  been  treated  with  mercury. 
Boeek  idao  decidedly  proved  that  this  method  of  treatment  was  devoid 
of  all  danger,  and  it  became  incumbent  on  all  those  who  undertook 
the  treatment  of  syphilitic  disease,  and  who  did  not  regard  mercury 
as  an  infidMble  specific  in  that  malady,  to  make  trial  of  the  new  remedy. 

Dr.  DanielaBen  did  not  commence  the  regular  practice  of  syphiU- 
zation  in  the  Hospital  at  Bergen  till  1856.  In  August  of  that  year^ 
we  saw  a  good  many  patients  undergoing  this  treatment  under  his. 
superintendence,  and  here,  as  well  as  at  Ohristiania,  they  expressed 
themselves  well  satisfied  with  the  process.  Up  to  December,  1857,  he 
and  his  colleague.  Dr.  Boll,  had  treated  25  cases  of  secondary  syphilis 
in  this  manner,  and  Dr»  Danielssen  had  likewise  subjected  23  lepers  to 
a  similar  course  of  treatment  He  had  now,  however,  relinquished  his 
ingenious  hut  singular  idea  of  producing  constitutional  syphilis  in 
lepers,  in  the  hope  of  destroying  the  latter  diathesis,  and  merely  con- 
fined  his  experiments  to  the  question,  whether  fifyphili2ation  would 
directly  influence  the  leprous  constitution  or  no. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  our  readers  that  Boeck  is  little  disposed 
to  admit  the  great  distinction  established  by  Ricord  between  the  simple 
soft  chancre  and  the  indurated  chancre.  In  regard  to  syphilisation, 
Dr.  Boeek  evidently  considers  the  one  as  not  more  virulent  than  the 
other ;  while  Dr.  Danielssen  regards  the  distinction  as  in  every  way 
import-ant.  Many  chancres,  observes  Dr.  Danielssen,  continue  primary 
throughout  their  whole  course,  and  produce  no  efiect  upon  the  consti- 
tution. The  hard  chancre  (chancre  infi^tant  indur6)  he  considers  to 
be  the  true  syphilitic  sore,  the  simple  soft  chancre  he  looks  upon 
as  of  more  bastard  character,  and  unable  to  produce  the  well-known 
iqpecific  effects  on  the  constitution.  Both  chancres  be  believes  to  arise 
from  the  syphilitic  virus,  but  he  regards  them  as  much  distinct  as  vac- 
cine matter  is  from  the  virus  of  variola.  Vaccine  virus  has  never 
produced  small-pox,  but  its  action  is  undoubtedly  prophylactic  of  that 
disease.  Here,  however,  in  Dr.  Danielssen's  opinion,  all  analogy  be- 
twe^  the  action  of  fifyphilisation  and  that  of  vaccination  ceases ;  and 
the  former  remains,  as  he  observes,  a  new  fact  in  practical  medicine^ 
the  explanation  of  which  will  not  be  obtained  till  after  fiirther  and 
more  extended  researchea 

Dr.  Daodeknen  at  first  gave  fiill  credit  to  Boedc's  assertion^  that 
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iiiider  sjpbiluation  the  vinu  actually  paaaed  through  the  constitution, 
and  80  prodaced  its  beneficial  effects. 

<<  Under  this  impressiou,"  observes  he,  "I  commenced  my  course  of  inocu.- 
laiious,  both  in  cases  of  secondar^r  sj]ihills  and  of  leprosy,  but  experience  has 
now  oonyiiiccd  me  that  syphilization  is  not  dependent  for  its  effects  upon  the 
long-continued  influence  ot  the  syphilitic  virus  upon  the  entire  organism.  We 
have  not  here  to  do  with  a  new  phjsiolo^cal  lact,  but  with  a  pathological 
process,  which,  in  its  consequences,  is  of  vast  importance  for  practical  medi- 
cine. It  appears  to  me  that  we  must  first,  in  order  to  explain  the  operation 
of  syphilization,  seek  to  ascertain  whether  the  vims  by  repeated  inoculation 
leaUy  passes  into  the  system,  or  whether  its  operation  is  confined  to  the  imme- 
diate vicinitv  of  the  artificial  chancre— in  a  word,  whether  its  operation  is 
universal  or  local." 

Dr.  Danieksen^s  opinion  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  a  mere  local  action, 
and  this  he  supports  by  five  or  six  well-detailed  and  interesting  cases, 
where  artificial  inoculation,  arrested  long  before  the  so-called  immunity 
was  produced,  never  gave  rise  to  any  constitutional  symptoms.  Two 
of  these  cases  were  in  leprous  subjects,  and  one  was  where  the  patient 
was  syphilized  for  chronic  ecsema,  which  was  not  of  syphilitic  origin. 
We  have  only  space  for  the  remarks  on  these  ca8e& 

'*  It  appears  from  the  above  details,  that  neither  one  chancre,  nor  two,  nor 
three,  nor  six,  or  thirty-six,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty -six,  have  in  the  preceding 
cases  induced  secondary  syphilis,  and  that,  therefore,  the  direct  operation  of 
the  inoculations  have  been  exclusively  limited  to  the  spot  where  the  chancres 
had  shown  themselves.  If  such  be  the  case,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that 
no  ffreater  number  of  chancres  will  produce  a  different  result.  And  Uiis  is 
counrmed  by  our  experience ;  for  with  one  exception,  to  which  we  shall  subse- 
quently allude,  not  one  of  those  individuab,  previously  free  from  all  syphilitic 
taint,  whom  I  have  syphilized,  have  been  affected  by  secondary  syphilis;  nor 
have  they  shown  any  signs  of  the  existence  of  the  venereal  diathesis  in  their 
systems.  Nor,  in  those  already  affected  with  sjrphilis,  have  I  observed  under 
syphilization  the  slightest  evidence  of  their  having  imbibed  the  poison  afresh. 
So  far  from  seeing  in  syphilization  a  new  physiological  fact,  as  Boeck  denomi- 
nates it,  I  have,  on  the  contrary,  found  it  confirm  a  long-established  axiom — 
viz.,  that  the  simple  soft  chancre  does  not  affect  the  system,  and  consequently 
does  not  produce  constitutional  syphilis.  Among  the  many  thousand  artificial 
chnxGres  that  I  have  seen,  I  have  not  observed  one  (with  a  sinsle  exception) 
which  was  not  of  this  character,  both  in  my  own  practice  and  in  that  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  as  inoculated  on  every  part  of  the  body.  Even  on  the  face,  the 
soft  chancre  followed  inoculation,  contrary  to  Bicord's  experience,  who  had 
always  observed  the  indurated  chancre  there." — (p.  22). 

Dr.  Danielasen,  however,  does  not  deny  the  possibility  of  affecting 
the  system  by  artificial  inoculation  of  syphilitic  virus,  but  he  believes 
that  it  can  oidy  arise  when  the  virus  is  taken  from  an  indurated  chancre. 

The  fi-esh  outbreaks  of  syphilitic  disease,  after  syphilization  has  been 
fi>r  some  time  employed  in  certain  cases,  are  no  proof  of  a  fresh 
absorption  of  the  poison,  as  such  symptoms  frequently  occur  under  any 
mode  of  treatment.  Moreover,  if  Hicord's  axiom  be  true,  that  consti- 
tutional i^rpbilis  can  only  occur  once  in  the  same  individual,  it  is  not 
possible  that  any  absorption  of  the  virus  could  take  place.  One  of 
Dr.  Danielss6n*s  leprous  patients,  who  had  been  under  e^philization  for 
upwards  of  two  mouths,  died  of  pleurisy  and  effusion  dependent  on 
the  former  malady.     Dr.  D.  ventured  upon  the  rash,  and,  to  our 
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miudfl^  inoonclusive  experiment  of  inocalating  three  or  four  other 
patients  with  the  effiised  matter  from  the  pleural  sac.  He  produced 
dangerous  phlebitis,  but  no  syphilis;  and  from  hence  he  argues  that  no 
absorption  of  the  syphilitic  virus  takes  place  under  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess df  artificial  inoculation. 

We  now  come  to  the  grand  question  of  immunity,  on  which  Pro- 
fessor W.  Boeck  in  his  earlier  writings  laid  so  much  stress.  Dr. 
Danielssen  does  not  believe  in  the  constitutional  change  alleged  to  be 
produced  previous  to  this  effect ;  he  regards  immunity  to  the  syphilitic 
virus  as  a  simple  loss  of  reacting  power  in  the  skin,  and  which  it  sooner 
or  later  regains.  He  has  satisfied  himself  that  when  the  integument, 
£rom  external  or  internal  causes,  has  lost  its  vitality,  it  is  no  longer 
sensible  to  the  inoculation  of  the  venereal  poison,  but  the  inoculations 
succeed  again  when  the  skin  has  recovered  its  vital  powers.  Dr.  D. 
had  long  treated  cases  of  leprosy  with  large  doses  of  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony, and  he  had  found  that  an  anaemic  condition  of  ^he  skin  was 
sooner  or  later  produced  by  this  medicine,  during  the  prevalence  of 
which  condition  the  skin  seemed  to  be  insensible  to  the  action  of  the 
syphilitic  poison.  XJpon  his  i-estoring  the  natural  "  turgor  "  of  the 
skin  by  iodide  of  potass,  he  has  found  that  the  supposed  immunity  no 
longer  existed ;  the  skin  had,  under  the  influence  of  this  drug,  recovered 
its  vitality.  Li  certain  individuals  with  a  remarkably  loose  and  pale 
skin,  he  has  remarked  that  the  inoculation  punctures  produced  at  first 
no  result  whatsoever ;  but  that  aft^  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  weeks, 
when  the  general  health  had  been  restored,  these  very  punctures  sud- 
.  denly  took  on  their  characteristic  action,  and  formed  large  chancres  of 
nndoubted  syphilitic  origin. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  is  given  at  p.  34  of  this  essay, 
where  a  leper  was  inoculated  with  syphilitic  virus,  unfortunately,  in  this 
angle  instance,  taken  from  an  indm'ated  chancre.  In  this  individual, 
syphilization  firom  simple  chancre  virus  had  been  carried  on  previously 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  400  inoculations,  and  at  first  the  virus  from  the 
indurated  chancre  producer!  no  positive  results.  A  month  after,  how- 
ever, the  cicatrix  of  an  old  chancre  broke  up  again,  and  produced  a 
regular  indurated  0ore,  and  soon  after  the  unmistakeable  signs  of 
secondary  syphilis  made  their  appearance. 

Dr.  Danielssen  has  also  found  the  supposed  immunity  to  be  of  very 
local  character ;  the  nates  and  thighs  becoming  insensible  to  the  virus, 
while  it  could  still  be  reproduced  in  full  vigour  on  other  parts  of  the 
body.  He,  however,  thmks  it  possible  that  a  general  immunity  may 
for  a  time  ensue,  when  the  vitality  of  the  integument  has  been  lowered 
by  repeated  inoculations. 

All  this  therefore  proves  to  us,  that  the  immunity  which  follows 
syphilization  is  solely  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the  integument, 
and  is  absolutely  distinct  from  that  which  results  from  vaccination  or 
after  the  exanthemata.  Nor  is  Dr.  Danielssen  at  all  disposed  to  admit 
that  even  this  temporary  immunity  is  complete  to  aU  eyphilitic  virus. 

The  operation  of  the  process  of  syphilization  must  therefore  be  CK>n- 
sidered  as  strictly  local,  and  as  incapable  of  producing  any  constita- 
tional  change  in  the  system. 
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*'Thu,  however,*'  obsenree  Dr.  DanielsBen,  *'is  of  less  iutportanoe  in  a 
pnboticHl  point  of  view;  for  the  gnnd  feature  of  the  process  is  the  coniiLve 
effect  of  the  coutizLuoiis  inocolatioix  of  chancre  virus.  It  Ib  now  established 
beyond  all  doubt  that  secondary  syphilis  can  be  healed  m  this  manner;  bat 
whether  the  cure  will  be  permanent,  whether  relapses  will  subsequently  occur, 
time  alone  can  show.  That  the  operation  of  the  treatment  is  strictly  local,  I 
do  not  r^ard  as  a  reproach ;  on  tlie  contrary,  I  look  upon  this  as  inviting  still 
more  to  a  trial  of  this  new  method  of  cure,  without  beu«^  terrified  by  tiie 
manv  phantoms  that  have  been  conjured  up  against  it.  mth  the  exoeptioa 
of  the  pain  that  oceasionally  results  from  tne  earlier  chancres,  I  have  not  seen 
any  untoward  results  from  syphilization ;  and  although  mj  experience  in 
regard  to  the  mercurial  treatment  of  syphilis  does  not  entirely  agree  with 
that  of  Professor  Boeck,  and  though  I  do  not  look  upon  mercury  as  a 
destructive  fiend,  jet  I  a^ree  with  him  that  the  mercurial  treatment  of  svphilis 
is  so  often  nnceitain,  and  that  the  cases  are  so  very  liable  to  relapse,  that  we 
riioold  be  thankful  if  we  have  now  obtained  another  mode  of  treatment  which, 
fraught  with  lees  danger,  promises  a  more  favourable  result."  (p.  38.) 

Dr.  DanielflBen  considers  it  to  be  an  interesting  pathological  pheno- 
menon, that  secondary  syphilis  can  be  healed  hj  the  protracted  sup- 
puration conaequcnt  upon  continuous  inocalation  of  chancre  virus; 
but  he  doee  not  look  upon  this  fact  as  absolutely  standing  alone  in 
pathology.  In  tertiary  syphilis  nature  herself  produces  deep  sup- 
purations, and  if  the  strength  holds  out,  all  secondary  symptoms  dis- 
appear during  the  process.  Of  the  25  syphilitic  patients  treated  at 
Bergen,  21  suffered  from  secondary  and  4  from  tertiary  symptoms^ 
15  of  these  had  neVer  taken  mercury,  and  were  all  speedily  cured  by 
sfphiliEation  alone.  In  those  who  had  previously  taken  mercury,  and 
-whose  fiyatem  was  debilitated,  iodine  was  occasionally  employed ;  but 
all  were  cured,  and  only  one  relapse  has  occurred,  and  this  was  but 
of  temporary  duration. 

In  no  one  instance  did  syphilization  produce  any  favourable  effect  in 
leprous  disease,  the  terrible  malady  proceeded  unchecked  in  its  career. 

We  look  upon  this  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Danielssen's  as  by  fer  the  most 
^valuable  essay  that  has  yet  appeared  on  the  subject  of  syphilization. 

While  the  practice  of  inoculation  with  the  syphilitic  virus  in 
«eeondary  cases  has  been  most  diligently  pursued  by  Boeck,  Sperino, 
and  others,  the  theories  advanced  by  these  authors  as  to  the  modeta 
opercmdi  of  syphilization  have  been  confessedly  unsatisfactory ;  as  they 
involved  pathological  and  physiological  contradictions  which  could  not 
and  would  not  be  received  by  the  scientific  world.  The  doctrine  of 
fVofessor  Faye  relative  to  the  depurative  action  of  syphilization  was 
the  first  to  indicate  the  true  line  of  operation  of  this  treatment ;  but, 
unsupported  or  nearly  so,  as  it  was,  by  personal  experiraioe,  it  would 
have  had  but  little  influence  on  the  profession.  To  Dr.  Danielssen, 
in  our  opinion,  is  to  be  accorded  the  honour  of  having  satisfitctorily 
solved  the  problem,  of  having  cleared  up  the  doubts  and  difficulties 
i&at  environed  the  subject,  and  obstructed  the  progress  of  a  really 
v^uable  method  of  cure.  Syphilization  has  now,  for  the  first  time, 
been  brought  fairly  within  the  limits  of  modem  science ;  it  is  nd 
Iffliger  a  wild  empiricism,  but  will  receive  the  calm  considerertien  of 
tlie  Profession* 
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1.  Ud>er  die  Wirhung  warmer  SUzbdder.  Von  Dr.  L.  LehhaniT. 
(*  ArchiF  des  Vereins  fur  gemeinscbaftliche  Arbeiten  zur  Fordeninj; 
der  wissenchaftliche  Heilkunde/     Band  i.  p.  521 ;  Band  ii.  p.  1.) 

On  the  Effect  of  Warm  Sitz-baths.     By  Dr.  L.  Lehmanst. 

2.  Die  SooUherme  zu  Bad  Oeyrihauaen  {Beliine)  und  das  gevobhrdicJye 

Wasser.     Yon  Dr.  L.  LEHtfANK. — Gottingen,  1856. 
Tlic  Saline  BatlhS  of  Oeynhausen  ami  Ordinary   Water.     By  Dr.  L. 

TiEHMANy. 

3.  Dob   Thermaibad  in  Bad  Oeynhaueen.     Yon  Dr.  L.  Lbhuahit. 

(' Archiv  des  Yereins/  Band  iv.  p.  18.) 
The  Warm  Bath  of  Oeynhauam.    By  Dr.  LsHMAifN. 

4.  Versucke  'Sber  die  physiologiacke   Wirkung  dee  Koehbrunnene  au 

Wiesbaden.     ('Archiv  des  Yei'eins  fur  wiiss.  Heilk./  Band  iii.  p.  69.) 
On  the  Physiological  Action  of  the  Saline  Baths  of  Wiesbaden.     By  Dr. 
!Nbubaukb. 

5.  Die  Bedeutung  und  der  Werth  arithmetischer  Mittd  mit  besonderer 
Beziehimg  auf  die  neueren  physiologischen  Versuclie  zur  Bestim- 
mung  des  Binflitsses  gegebener  Momente  auf  den  Stoffwedhsd.  Yon 
Professor  Badiche  in  Bonn.  (*  Archiv  fiir  physiologiscbe  Heil- 
kunde.'     1858,  p.  145.) 

Tike  Importance  and  Value  of  AriiJwnetical  Mean  Values  in  tlie  De- 
termination  of  Certain  Influences  exerted  upon  the  Metamorphosis 
of  the  Tissues.     By  Professor  Radiche. 

The  stady  of  ibe  final  products  of  tissue  obange  (tbe  products  derived 
Irom  tbe  substances  wluch  bave  played  tbeir  part  in  tbe  stage  of  life, 
and  which  emerge  (roBOt  tbe  skin,  tbe  luugs,  tbe  bowels,  or  tbe  kidneyi^ 
has  lately  undergone  a  great  development.  Tbe  new  modes  of  ex- 
«iiuning  tbe  urine,  wbicb  render  feasible  a  rapid  determination  of  its 
<duef  ingredients,  tbe  improved  appliances  for  collecting  tbe  perspiratioi]^ 
AS  adopted  by  Scbottin  and  Funke,  ibe  greater  accuracy  of  tbe  mode 
oi  determining  tbe  carbonic  acid  and  water  of  tbe  breatb,  and  tbe 
important  observations  of  Marcet  on  tbe  intestinal  excretions,  seem 
to  indicate  that  we  are  approaching  ^  time  when  tbe  pbysLcian  wiU 
not  only  be  able  exactly  to  know  what  enters  tbe  body,  but  will  be  able 
io  give  an  accurate  numerical  determination  of  what  comes  out  of  it. 

Already,  especially  in  Crermany,  we  see  these  methods  applied  <ie 
l^iyBiol<>gLcal9  therapeutical,  and  pathological  inquiries,  and  in  the 
midst  of  much  that  is  unsound,  untrue,  and  misleading,,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  recognise  the  fe^ct  that  what  is  virtually  a  new  field  has  beei^ 
ihrown  open  for  investigation,  and  that  important  discoveries  may 
reasonably  be  expected.  At  present  it  is,  however,  desirable  to  observe 
that  no  little  caution  and  careful  criticism  is  necessary  in  order  tp 
firevent  a  flood  of  crude  and  deceptive  observations  overwhelming  the 
sterling  facts  of  acquired  seience.  Tbat  the  experiments  should  be 
exact  and  careful^  is  6i  course  only  what  we  expect  from  all  who  ar^ 


engaged  in  these  inquiries.  Bat  when  conscientious  and  exact  quan- 
titative analyses  of  the  urine  or  the  pulmonary  excretion  have  been 
made,  an  incorrect  waj  of  stating  the  results  may  vitiate  all  the  con* 
dusions.  On  subjecting  to  a  mathematical  analysis  some  of  the  latest 
observations  of  the  new  school,  Professor  Radiche  of  Bonn*  has  shown 
that  the  common  mode  of  reckoning  averages  is  liable  to  grievoaa 
error,  and  that  exacter  methods  of  calculating  results  must  be  used  if 
anything  like  mathematical  certainty  is  to  be  introduced  into  physio- 
logico-chemical  inquiries.  Some  of  the  best  conducted  experiments — 
as  those  of  Hosier  on  the  action  of  water,  Beneke  on  sea  bathing,  and 
Kaupp  on  the  influence  of  chloride  of  sodium  on  urea — are  shown  to 
be  more  or  less  vitiated  by  inherent  errors  in  the  mode  of  calculating 
the  mean  results  of  their  experiments,  so  that  possibly  all  these 
elaborate  and  apparently  conclusive  experiments  may  have  to  be  again 
performed.  But  after  carefol  experiments  have  been  properly  calcib- 
lated,  it  still  remains  to  draw  well-founded  conclusions ;  and  this  is  a 
matter  of  such  difficulty,  that  almost  every  conclusion  at  present  come 
to,  must  be  regarded  as  merely  provisional  As  an  instance  of  our 
meaning,  we  will  select  one  substance  only,  urea.  TJrea  can  now  be 
quantitatively  determined  with  great  ease  and  considerable  accuracy  ; 
supposing  in  any  case  that  an  increased  amount  of  urea  is  decidedly 
excreted  by  the  kidneys^  such  increase  cannot  now  be  held  to  be  per  ie 
evidence  of  increased  tissue  change,  as  it  has  by  some  been  considered 
to  be  ;  for  it  may  result,  1st,  mei^ely  from  increased  elimination,  with 
or  without  previous  retention ;  2nd,  fix>m  immediate  formation  of  urea 
from  food  (for  the  vital  question  of  the  '^luxns  consumption''  of 
Bidder  and  Schmidt  is  by  no  means  settled,t  and  the' possibility  of  this 
origin  of  urea  cannot  be  disregarded)  ;  3rd,  from  vicarious  action  when 
the  skin  is  inactive,  for  if  the  late  observations  of  Picard  and  Funke  be 
correct,  and  if  some  quantity  of  urea  is  daily  excreted  by  the  healthy 
skin,  we  cannot  reject  the  possibility  of  the  skin  and  kidneys  acting 
vicariously  as  regards  urea,  as  they  undoubtedly  do  as  regards  water 
and  chloride  of  sodium ;  4th,  from  increased  ^tissue  metamorphosis ; 
^th,  from  perverted  metamorphosis,  for  it  appears  probable  that  a 
portion  of  the  albuminous  food  and  tissues  normally  runs  through  a 
series  of  metamorphoses  which  end  in  eliminating  its  nitrogen  as 
ammonia^  and  this  portion  may  conceivably  vary  in  amount.  It  Is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  in  many  cases  the  cause  of  an  increased  excre- 
tion of  urea  will  be  determined  with  great  difficulty,  andcondusionB 
must  be  drawn  with  the  utmost  caution. 

The  difficulties  with  other  excreta  are  scarcely  less  formidable,  and 
in  fibct  it  may  be  said  that  absolutely  certain  results  will  not  be  arrived 
at  until  all  the  products  passing  off  from  all  channels  (skin,  kidneys^ 
lungs,  and  bowels)  can  be  quantitatively  determined  during  the  same 

•  Die  Bedentimg  und  der  Werth  arithmeUscher  Mittel,  Archiv  fUr  phya.  Heilk., 
1858,  p.  t45. 

t  The  ftrgmnentoof  F.  Fuhrer  and  H.  Ludwig  (Die  QaeUen  dee  Hanstolb,  Arehiv  far 
pbyi.  Heilk.,  1666.  p.  491,)  Mem  to  vm  very  ttrong  against  the  view  of  Biaehoff  and 
Uebig,  eren  if  they  do  not  prore  the  writers*  own  view  of  the  part  played  hy  the  red 
isorpascles. 
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period.     At  preeeiit  this  perlecti<m  of  aaalymB  has  not  been  attained, 
though  we  appear  certainly  to  be  approaching  it. 

We  have  made  these  few  remarks  before  proceeding  to  bring  before 
oar  readers  some  of  the  late  inquiries  conducted  on  the  plan  now  re- 
ferred to.  Did  we  not  believe  that  these  inquiries  are  really  of  great 
Talue,  in  spite  of  the  errors  and  inconsistencies  which  are  obvious  in 
them,  we  should  not  think  of  requesting  the  serious  attention  of  our 
readers.  But  we  do  believe  that  as  microscopic  research  has  been  the 
character  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  as  molecular  chemistry  and 
molecular  physics  (if  we  may  use  the  term)  will  be  the  great  object  of 
the  next  generation  of  physicians,  so  an  era  of  chemical  inquiries  is 
commencing  for  us,  which,  like  the  microscope,  must  contribute  its 
share  towards  the  formation  of  the  exacter  science  which  it  is  not  too 
much  to  hope  is  dawning  upon  u& 

On  the  present  occasion  we  have  selected  for  our  subject  the  in- 
fluence of  BATHS,  and  we  proceed  to  analyse  the  chief  papers  which 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years  have  been  published  on  this  head. 

The  writer  who  has  contributed  most  largely  to  this  subject  is  Dr. 
Julius  Lehmann  (a  namesake  of  the  great  physiological  chemist),  an 
observer  whose  name  we  have  had  to  quote  several  times  in  this 
journal  in  connexion  with  inquiries  of  a  like  kind.  Dr.  J.  Lehmann 
is  evidently  not  only  an  industrious  bnt  an  accurate  man,  and  we 
believe  we  may  safely  accept  the  record  of  his  experiments  as  conscien- 
tious and  true. 

1.  Hip  JBcUhs, — Lehmanu's  earliest  experiments  were  with  CM 
Hip  {ntz)  Baths*  and  were  conducted  as  follows.  During  six  fast- 
ing hours  on  eight  days,  the  exact  loss  of  weight  of  the  body 
(caused  by  the  constant  elimination  without  fresh  supply  of  food), 
and  the  exact  amount  of  urine  and  faeces,  were  determined.  The 
weight  of  the  urine  and  faeces  deducted  from  the  total  loss  of  weight 
of  the  body  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  experiment,  gave  of  course  the 
loss  by  "  insensible  perspiration. "t  During  eight  other  days,  one  or 
two  cold  sitz  baths  (fifteen  minutes)  were  taken  during  the  six  hours  ; 
the  loss  of  body-weight,  the  amount  of  urine,  faeces,  and  insensible 
perspiration,  were  again  determined.  The  two  series  were  then  com- 
pared.    We  give  the  mean  results : 

The  mean  loss  of  weight  in  each  six  hours  was, 

Without  baths    ....    463'5    grammes  (161  ozs.  av.) 
With 748  „        (26i    „       ) 

The  loss  produced  by  the  f&sting  alone  was  thus  made  up— 

By  urine 271*91    grammes. 

By  insensible  perspiration    175 '96  „ 

By  faeces 16  63         „ 

Total 463-50 

•  AralilT  d€f  Yeriens  ftbr  wlMMUMhaftl.  Hdlk.,  Band  1.  p.  531.  The  water  in  the  sits- 
bath  tmen  the  npper  p«Tt8  of  the  thlghe  and  the  body  to  Jut  abore  the  pelvia. 

t  The  **inieniible  penpiraUon"  Is  a  term  ntoally  employed  to  denote  the  qnaati^  oC 
all  the  ptodnets  paadngoff  by  theekHn  and  lunga. 
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Xhe  loBS  produoed  by  oombuied  frating  loid  baths  w«a — 

By  urine       463*1  grammes. 

By  insensible  perspiration    245 '4         „ 
Byfeeces 40*3         „ 

Total 748*8 

The  increaae  ia  the  m*ine  wa8  owing  partly  to  increased  flow  of 
water  (^),  partly  to  augmented  discharge  of  solids.  The  increase  in  the 
fiolids  was  owins;  to  urea  in  great  measure  (f),  and  then  to  chloride  of 
sodium  ;  the  sulphuric  acid  was  unaltered  ;  the  phosj^horic  acid  rather 
lessened  ;  the  uric  acid  was  only  altered  iu  so  narrow  a  limit  as  to  be 
within  the  range  of  error  of  observation. 

Such,  then,  are  the  mean  results  ;  now,  what  are  they  worth  1  We 
admit  at  once  that  the  experiments  were  exact,  and  that  really  this 
increase  did  occur.  But  was  it  owing  to  the  baths,  or  to  some  one  or 
more  of  the  other  influences  (external  temperature,  movement,  ner- 
vous action,  &c.),  which  are  constantly  acting  on  the  metamorphoeis  of 
tissue? 

The  flrst  objection,  and,  to  our  minds,  a  fatal  one,  is  the  circum- 
stance that  the  experiments  were  not  made  on  successive  days,  but 
were  scattered  over  an  interval  of  nearly  four  months,  some  experi- 
ments being  conducted  in  July,  others  in  August,  September,  October, 
and  Kovember.  Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  such  a  method^ 
«e  the  amount  of  urine  is  subject  to  great  and  even  periodical  changes,* 
and  by  selecting  a  day  here  and  there,  we  may  chance  to  hit  on  one  of 
the  greatest  deviations  from  the  mean.  Secondly,  the  number  of  daya 
(eight)  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  a  true  mean  to  be  drawn.  On  tbjs 
point  opinions  have  lately  undergone  some  development,  and  it  is  now 
generally  considered  that  obsei*vations  must  be  carried  on  for  many 
days  (twenty  or  thirty  at  the  least)  before  a  sufficiently  correct  mean  is 
arrived  at,  unless  in  cases  in  which,  as  in  disease,  deviations  so  enormous 
as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  error,  occur  from  the  mean.  Thirdly,  on  sub- 
jecting some  of  Lehmann's  daily  observations  (from  which  the  mean  is 
drawn)  to  an  analysis  similar  to  that  recommended  by  Kadiche,  we  find 
the  possible  errors  to  be  so  great,  as  to  render  any  decided  deductions 
hazardous.t   The  utmost  that  can  be  said  is,  that  there  is  a  probabUiiy 

«  A  certain  periodioal  or  wave-like  inoreaee  and  decrease  in  the  urinarj  excretion  WM 
ftfllrmed  by  the  writer  of  this  Review,  in  Vne  GolBtonlan  lectures  for  1855.  Badiohe  ftom 
liis  oalculaUons/and  Vierordt  fiom  icdependent  observation,  hare  httdj  stated  the  same 
fact.  It  an  experimenter  on  the  drine  happens  to  take  a  day  at  the  ebb,  or  at  tha  All 
flow  of  the  wave,  how  diiTerent  wduld  be  the  result  ttom  the  real  average  amount. 

t  We  have,  in  fact,  only  ejaculated  the  pcaeible  errors  in  one  ingredient,  via.,  the  water 
of  the  urine,  as  we  thou|(tt  it  unnecessary  to  take  Airther  trouble.  We  may  briefly  sketch 
the  result : 

The  measured  qusintity  of  urine  on  each  of  the  non-bathing  days  amawnted  during  the 
six  hours  in  cubic  centimetres  to  201*35,  274-8,  226-8,  864, 194.  282-6,  290*85.  841*5.  The 
successive  means  (obteined  by  taking  the  means  first  of  the  two  flrst  days,  then  of  the 
three  flrst^  of  the  fbur first, and  so  on)  are  238075,  234-816,  266,787,  252'19,  S57'26, 
.96S>06,  Wi-88.  The  probable  mean  (mean  of  six  last  suoceMive  means),  may  be  takoft  M 
262  (10  c.  0.  onder  the  mean  given  by  Lehmann).  The  mean  variAtieos  fronthis  quaatMr 
oUQr  be  taken  as  60  c.  c. 

The  measured  quantity  of  urine  on  eMh  of  the  bftth  ilay«  icag,  duiag  thejiix  kfiWh 
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{the  extent  of  which  is  aoaioely  worth  Bomerieal  expression)  of  the 
effect  of  the  cold  sitz  bath  being  really  that  assigned  to  it.  If,  indeed, 
oiher  obeermtions conducted  on  a  larger  scale  should  accord  with  these, 
it  would  give  them  more  weight. 

We  w£U,  then,  pass  on  to  farther  observations.  Dr.  J.  Lehmann's 
seoond  inquiry  was  into  the  effect  of  wa/rm  sitz-baths.*  The  expm- 
jnents  wece  made  in  a  somewhat  different  manner.  The  amount  of 
urine  was  determined  every  hour.  As  long  as  no  food  and  no  great 
exerciae  were  taken,  when  nothing,  in  fact,  disturbed  the  normal  meta- 
morphosis, the  flow  of  urine  was  so  stable,  that  Lehmann  found  the 
amount  of  any  two  hours  multiplied  by  three,  gave  always  very  closely 
the  amount  for  six  hours.  If  now  during  such  a  stable  excretion  a 
ficedi  agent  is  employed,  and  if  any  great  change,  either  in  the  urine 
or  other  excretions,  occurs,  it  is  but  right  to  refer  it  to  the  action  of 
tbe  agent ;  and  if  in  experiment  after  experiment  the  same  result  is 
-found  to  occur,  the  cogency  of  proof  becomes  at  last  very  great. 

Oonducied  in  this  manner,  Lehmanh's  experiments  led  him  to  the 
following  condusions :  The  waste  of  the  body  was  incieased  by  16 
minutes'  aits-bath  of  temperatures  of  15""  B.  (65''-75  Fahr.),  and  of  25''— 
31^  Beanmm:  (88^  to  99^*5  Fahr.);  and  this  waste  was  produced  by  an 
iaeieoaed  excretion  of  urinary  water  and  of  solids  (urea,  uric  acid, 
£re-{iroof  salts,  and  chlorine).t  Bat  the  surprising  &ct  was  discovered, 
that  batim  of  a  medium  iemperalm'e  (l?""— 25""  B.,  70^—88''  Fahr.)  did 
noi  have  tbie  ^eoL  Excretion,  therefore,  according  to  Lehmann,  is 
increased  by  sitz-baths  below  70°  Fahr.,  by  sitz-baths  above  88^  Fahr., 
but  not  by  baths  between  70°  and  88^ 

We  have  already  seen  reason  to  call  in  question  the  experim«its 
eupposed  to  prove  the  first  opinion,  and  the  singular  difference  of 
eflfect  attributed  to  lukewarm  aod  hot  baths,  makes  us  very  suspicious 
of  this  inquiry  also.  On  going  over  the  items  of  the  experiments, 
however,  we  do  not  observe  any  obvious  fallacy :  six  hours  on  five  days 
were  occupied  with  the  hot^bath  experiments ;  the  excretion  of  the 
two  first  hours  being  taken  as  the  standard :  in  all  the  cases  the 
uriniury  flow  was  greatly  and  immediately  augmented,  rising  from  30 
or  ^0  C.C.  per  hour  to  90,  100,  or  even  150  c.c.  Nor  for  this 
great  increase  does  there  appear  to  have  been  any  other  cause  than  the 
baths.  Yet  it  must  be  said  that  the  experiments  are  not  sufficiently 
jKumeKOUS,  and  on  this  ground  it  is  advisable  to  defer  our  judgment, 

U*^p  <74, 280, 200, 001,  864,  688S,  068*2 ;  tlie  suoceaiiYe  meuia  are,  fr04*3,  i2Tl,  8721, 
AUf*  40S'0, 4WS,  iOO'l.  Tbe  probftble  xnean  maj  be  iakea  as  48 1 ;  tbe  masa  VMiattoii 
MlSO. 

Tba  dlAnnoa  Mween  202  and  481,  the  received  meaae  of  tlie  two  series,  is  veqr  eoa- 
«Ue«able,  Tia.,  108  <€.  c.  in  favour  of  the  bath-^lays,  and  does  at  first  sight  appear  to  Juati^ 
l«hBMaii1i  ^coBclaalon,  Imt,  owing  to  the  great  inequality  of  tlie  quantities  on  different 
4i9s,  llM  lanfe  of  enror  Isso  enormous  (the  variation  being  60+180s240)  as  to  xander  a 
tmlmUi  oflswJBiion  tnlteiniposdbie. 

•  Deber  die  Wirksamlceit  16— «0-8  Beawaur  waimer  8ita-3ader.  Arohiv  des  yai;«ins  fUr 
wfskVeUk*  JtondiLp.  1 

t  Lehmann  states  (p.  18)  that  the  insensible  perspiration  (skin  and  lungs)  is  also  in- 
<r— sii^^at  this  doss  not  appear  tnm  the  toble  given  at  p.  10  s  the  mean  amount  of  insen- 
sUs  penpixatiqais«r6Ba  Utile  less  with  baths  of  26  ^80°-6  B.  than  wiihast  baths. 
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and  to  consider  the  soppoeed  eliminatiTe  efifeot  of  the  hot  bathe  as  yeey 
probable,  but  as  not  proved.* 

Leaving,  then,  the  question  of  cold  and  hot  hip-baths,  we  will  inquire 
what  observations  have  lately  been  made  on  the  effects  of 

2.  Oeneral  Warm  Baths  of  simple  water, — ^The  indefisitigable  Dr.  L. 
Lehmann  is  again  the  person  who  has  most  carefully  investigated  this 
point.f  A  great  number  of  experiments  have  been  made,  and  the 
results  of  the  last  series  have  been  calculated  according  to  mathe- 
matical rules.  We  will  quote  only  the  last  series  of  experiments,^ 
which  consisted  of  observations  on  ten  days  without,  and  on  ten  with^ 
baths ;  all  precautions  were  taken,  as  in  the  former  experiments ;  ftst- 
ing  hours  were  chosen  for  the  bath ;  the  whole  ingesta  and  egesta  of 
twenty-four  hours  were  measured,  and  the  conditions  of  the  external 
temperature  and*  barometric  pressure  were  noted. 

The  general  results  of  the  experiments  were — ^the  water  of  the  urine 
was  increased  by  the  general  warm  bath  to  a  very  great  extent  (89^ 
Fahr. ;  time  of  bath,  half  an  hour)  fin-  the  ^me— but  the  amount  for 
twenty-four  hows  was  not  increased,  so  that  the  diuresiB  caused  by  the 
bath  must  have  been  compensated  by  lessened  excretion  afterwards. 
The  figures  proving  this  conclusion  seem  to  be  satia&ctoiy,  if  experi- 
ments for  twenty  days  are  to  be  considered  sufficient,  and  after  care- 
fully considering  them,  we  believe  that  Lehmann  may  be  consideied 
to  have  made  out  this  point.  The  amount  of  temporary  increase  was 
very  great^  so  that  if  the  normal  hourly  excretion  be  taken  as  1,  after 
the  bath  it  became  as  3*9. 

«  In  this  paper  Lehnumn  records  some  careftil  experiments  on  tbe  mnefa  debated  <iiieeUoii 
whether  water  is  absorbed  bj  the  skin;  and  to  show  the  discrepancies  of  experiment  waA 
opinion  even  on  this  oomparativelj  simple  point,  we  may  be  permitted  to  quote  his  and 
other  late  experiments.  In  order  to  avoid  all  the  usoal  fallacies,  Lehmann  prepared  two 
baths  containing  an  equal  quantity  of  weighed  water  ;  one  of  these  only  was  used ;  tbe 
body  was  wiped  with  a  weighed  cloth,  which  was  again  weighed  immediately;  then  the 
two  baths  were  weighed,  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  unused  bath  giving  the  amount  of  water 
lost  by  evaporation.  Lehmann  found  that  the  absorption  of  water  was  extremely  small ; 
there  was  a  mean  loss  of  water  flrom  the  bath  of  only  7'5  grammes  (116  grains)  oat  cf 
&01bs.  of  water,  a  quantity  equivalent  only  to  ,^   of  the  enthre  bulk. 

The  late  experiments  of  Poulet  (L'Union  M&.,  1866,  No.  38,  and  Schmidt'iB  Jahrb. 
1 856,  Sept.  p.  278}  accord  with  those  of  Lehmann.  No  water  seemed  to  be  absorbed  throngh 
the  skin,  although  both  cuticle  and  hair  are  hygroscopic,  and  take  up  some  water.  Ob 
the  other  hand,  Durian  (Archives  G^n.  de  H<kl.,  F4v.  1856.  p.  156),  who  distinguishes  care- 
fhlly  between  the  hygroscopic  swelling  of  the  Integuments  and  the  actual  absorption  of 
water,  believes  that  water  may  be  absorbed  by  the  skin  under  certain  oireomstaBoes. 
There  is  a  point,  he  thinks  (dilTerent  in  dilTerent  men),  when  elimhiation  from,  and 
absorption  by,  the  skin  exactly  balance  each  other;  in  all  warm  baths,  elimination  by 
the  skin  surpasses  absorption ;  In  cold  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Ylerordt,  again  (Phys. 
MJttfalelangen,  Aichiy  fttr  phys.  Heilk.,  1 856,  p.  575),  believes  that  some  experiments  undecw 
taken  under  his  direction  by  Eichberg,  prove  the  absorption.  To  avoid  fkllacies,  an  arw^ 
haHh  of  distilled  water  only  was  used ;  the  water  and  the  towel  used  for  drying  the  arm 
were  weighed  befi>re  and  after  the  experiment,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent 
evaporation.  Absorption  from  hot  baths  was  held  to  be  decidedly  proved,  and  the  amoont 
ibr  the  whole  body  is  calculated  at  200  grammes  (6§  fld.  on.)  per  hour.  At  low  tempera- 
tures the  absorption  was  much  less,  indeed  trifling.  These  experiments  wiU  show  what 
extraordinary  diversities  of  opinion  stUl  exist  on  this  point. 

t  Die  Sooltherme  zu  Bad  (>eynhausen  (Behme)  und  das  gewlShnliche  Wtsaer.  Ten  D. 
L.  Lehmann.  CHSttlngen,  1856. 

X  ArohlT  des  Yereins  ftir  wiss.  HeUk.  1868,  Band  iv.p.  18.  For  some  obJeettonst^K 
Lehmaan,  and  his  reply,  see  Deutsche  Klinik,  1857,  Nos.  10, 11,  29, 24,  95. 
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Some  experiments  by  Nasse*  entirely  agree  with  the  above,  though 
they  are  not  so  free  from  possible  error.  The  augmentation  of  the  nrine 
was  for  a  time  increased  even  foarfold.  Poulet  also  found  the  water  in* 
cieasedt 

The  effect  on  the  solids  of  the  urine  cannot  be  held  to  be  yet 
determined  ;  for  although  many  experiments  were  made  by  Lehmann, 
the  results  of  which  are  tolerably  accordant,  yet  in  so  difficult  a  point 
much  more  evidence  is  required.  Lehmann,  indeed,  at  one  time 
believed  be  had  proved  a  decided  increase  ih  the  elimination  of  nitrogen 
(as  urea) ;  but  in.his  last  paper,  in  speaking  of  urea,  he  qualifies  this, 
and  says  that  '*  these  experiments  are  not  yet  sufficiently  numerous 
to  affirm  with  certainty  that  the  urea  is  increased  after  customary 
baths,  but  such  an  increase  is  probable."  %  ^^^  change  in  the  other 
oonsiitoents  is  not  more  certain,  and  in  fact  it  is  not  safe  at  present  to 
come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  the  urinary  solids  more  definite  than 
that  given  above  by  Lehmann. 

The  acid  reaction  of  the  urine  is  said  by  Homo]le§  to  be  diminished 
after  all  but  very  hot  baths,  and  other  observers  have  noted  the  same 
thing.  It  is  very  desirable  that  a  repetition  of  experiments  should  decide 
this  point,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  effect  on  the  acidity 
of  thd  urine  of  medicinal  baths  until  that  of  simple  water  is  known. 

The  condition  of  the  insensible  perspiration  must  of  course  be  con- 
sidered undecided,  but  it  is  probably  increased. 

Whatever  may  be  the  immediate  effect  of  the  bath  in  increasing  the 
loss  of  body  weight  during  fasting,  from  increased  discharge  of  urinary 
water,  and  perhaps  of  solids,  and  from  increased  cutaneous  transpira- 
tion, it  does  not  cause  the  body  to  lose  weight  in  a  cycle  of  twenty-four 
hours.  When  on  a  regulated  weighed  diet,  Lehmann  lost  during  ten 
days  1235  grammes  (43^  ozs.  av.) ;  with  warm  baths  he  lost  during  an 
equal  time,  and  with  the  equal  diet,  only  800  grammes  (2S^  ozs.  av.).|| 

General  Odd  Baths,  as  &r  as  is  at  present  known,  have  the  same 
effect  as  warm  baths — i.  e,,  they  temporarily  increase  the  fiow  Of  urinary 
water,  and  perhaps  the  excretion  of  solids  ;ir  they  are  said,  however, 
to  differ  from  cold  sitz-baths  in  lessening  instead  of  increasing  the 
« insensible  perspiration**  (skin  and  lung  excretions).  The  evidence 
on  this  point  is,  however,  decidedly  incomplete.^* 

3.  Natural  Saline  Baths. — The  effect  of  nattural  saline  baths  has 

•  Einlge  Beolwchtaiigeii  fiber  di«  Wlrknog  winner  BIder  auf  die  HainabtoBdemiig  too 
H.  Kane ;  AretiiT  dee  Verdns  fBr  wIm.  HeOk..  Buid  ii.  p.  365. 

t  Falek  did  not,  bowerer.  And  the  siune  eflbot,  bot  as  his  experiments  are  unknown  to 
m,  and  as,  indeed,  we  beliere  the  details  have  not  been  published,  we  shall  not  place  them 
in  opposition  to  Iiehmann*s  strong  testimony. 

I  ArehiT  des  Veriens,  Band  ir.  p.  80. 

§  L'Union  MM.,  1853,  p.  177. 
I  ArehiT  des  Vereins,  Band  ir.  p.  85. 
f  Leiinumn  in  bis  earlier  work  (Bad  Oeynbansen,  p.  S9),  firand  the  area,  vie  add,  sal- 
pliarle  aeid,  phoaphorio  add,  chlorine,  and  the  alkalies  all  increased  b/  the  general  cold 
bath ;  the  extraotiTes  and  pigment  were  lessened.  There  was  increased  loss  of  bodf- 
weight  finom  the  use  of  the  bath.  Fortbec  experiments,  howsTer,  are  wanted  before  these 
statements  can  be  aoeepted  as  basis  ftw  reaaoning. 

«•  la  tliis  stage  of  the  Inqniry  we  do  jioft  think  it  worth  while  to  disooss  the  modoa 
^araiidi  of  baths;  Ldmuwn,  in  his  flnt  paper,  attributed  the  (presomed)  eUminatiTe 
^     I  of  coid  dts-baths  to  the  abstraction  of  heat,  which  oaosed  an  increased  aetivity  of 
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been  ntvM^gated  by  Neubaaer*  and  by  Lehmann.  Neabfttter^s  expe- 
riments were  made  with  the  warm  saline  baths  of  Wiesbaden^f  and  wero 
eondncied  on  himself  and  on  Dr.  G^nth.  The  results  of  the  experi- 
ments on  the  two  persons  differed  greatly.  In  Neubauer's  own  ease 
the  bath  for  half  an  honr  increased  the  water,  the  nrea,  the  uric  acid^ 
and  the  free  acidity ;  and  in  a  much  less  degree  the  snlphnric  and 
phosphoric  adds,  the  lime,  magnesia,  and  ammoniacal  componnds  in 
twenty-four  houis.}  When  in  addition  to  the  bath  the  saline  water 
was  drunk  (dOO  c.  a,  equal  to  17  fl.  ozs.  nearly),  the  excretion  of  the 
solids  was  still  more  increased. §  The  effect,  therefoTO,  of  the  Wies- 
baden baths  was,  in  Neubauer^s  case,  apparently  a  highly  eliminative 
one,  if  the  experiments  can  be  trusted.  We  shall  not  enter  into  a 
critical  examination  of  them,  but  content  ourselyes  with  the  statement, 
that  they  appear  to  us  to  be  too  few  in  number  to  warrant  us  in  at 
once  receiving  them.  We  are  the  more  confirmed  in  this^  because  the 
experiments  on  Dr.  Crenth  were  not  accordant  with  those  on  Nea- 
bauer  himself.  The  bathing,  in  Genth's  case,  lessened,  instead  of 
increasiog,  the  urea  and  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  augmented  only  yery 
slightly  and  inconsiderably  the  water,  the  uric  acid,  the  phosphoric 
acid,  and  the  ammonia.  Drinking  the  water  with  the  baths  increased 
of  course  the  water  of  the  urine ;  but  the  urea  and  the  sulphurio 
acid  remained  still  below  their  healthy  amount,  though  their  amount 
was  greater  than  with  the  baths  alone;  the  uric  acid,  which  was 
slightly  increased  by  the  baths  alone,  was  actually  lessened  when  the 
water  was  also  drank. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  apparently  disintegrating  or  simply 
eliminative  effect  of  the  baths,  as  shown  by  the  experiments  on. 
Neubauer  himself,  were  either  attributable  to  other  causes,  or  that 
an  individual  peculiarity  of  constitution  in  Gbnth  prevented  these 
efSociM  from  being  manifested  in  him.  It  may  certainly  be  admitted 
that  the  resistance  (so  to  speak)  offered  by  the  system  to  the  action  of 
remedies  is  very  different  in  different  persons,  and  that  in  some,  che- 
mical stability  is  greater  than  in  others,  so  that  remedies  produce  less 
chemical  action  and  of  course  a  less  marked  effect.  We  should  be 
sorry  to  admit,  however,  without  cogent  evidence,  that  this  has  any 

the  chemieal  proeesses  as  oompenBatlon.  But  when  he  found  a  Bimilar  effect  produced  by 
hot  Bitz-baths,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  this  hypothesis,  and  flEill  back  on  a  commonly 
TBoeiTed  opinion,  that  the  effect  is  produced  by  "  irritation"  of  the  cutaneous  nerres.  Nor 
do  we  think  it  necessary  to  discuss  at  present  whether  the  inorease  of  urea  is  owing  to 
augmented  metamoiphosis,  or  merely  to  augmented  elimination.  Further  proof  must  ilrst 
^  given  of  the  flMt 

•  Arohiv  des  Vereins  fUr  wiss.  Heilk.,  Band  iii.  p.  68. 

t  These  are  chiefly  chloride  of  sodium  baths  (6*88566  parts  in  1000  parts),  but  the  water 
also  contains  a  little  chloride  of  potassium,  chloride  of  lithium,  of  ammonium,  of  caloinm, 
of  magnesium;  a  little  bromide  of  magnesium,  and  traces  of  iodide;  they  contain  also 
carbonates  of  lime,  magneeia,  baryta,  strontia,  iron,  and  manganesci  dissolTed  by  cartonio 
aoid ;  there  is  also  some  free  carbonic  aeid,  and  a  little  nitrogen. 

I  The  exact  mean  increaae  in  twenty-four  hours  wa»— 

Water  .    •    «    .    .   ,    994  o.  e. 

Solids    .    .    .    .    i    .    10*998  grammes. 

Urea 8*670       „ 

f  The  internal  use  of  the  water,  with  cointident  exercise,  loereased  in  NenbMief  tiie 
excretiett  of  the  skin  and  lungs  considerably. 
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fcvy  great  influence  ;    were  it  so,  it  would  be  almost  faopelesB  to 
attempt  the  elnoidatioii  of  the  chemical  action  of  agents  on  the  body. 

The  action  of  the  Sooltherme  (chloride  of  sodinm  chiefly)  of  Oeyn- 
liaiisen  has  been  e:samined  by  Julius  Lehmann  ;*  the  result  accords 
rather  with  the  experiments  on  Genth  than  with  those  of  Neubauer. 
When  a  single  bath  was  taken,  the  urinary  water  and  solids  were 
inGreaaed,  but  in  a  much  less  degree  than  by  simple  water ;  and  when 
^e  baths  were  continued  for  nine  days  regularly,  the  elimination  was 
hand  to  be  actually  lessened  by  the  bath.  During  the  non>bathing 
period  the  daily  amomit  of  ingesta  was  2038  grammes  (704  ozs.  av.), 
of  egesta  2147  grammes-  (7^  ozs.  av.);  during  the  bathing  period 
the  mean  daily  ingesta  were  2079  grammes  (73  obb.  aw.),  ^  egestar 
S072  grammes  (73  ozs.  av.)  Thus,  from  some  unexplained  cause, 
there  was  during  the  non-bathing  period  a  daily  loss  of  Weight  arising 
from  an  excess  of  excretion  over  ing^ta,  which  excess  was  cmreeied 
by  ike  bath,  and  this  arrest  was  found  to  be  owing  to  very  considerable 
lessening  in  the  urinary  excretion, t  for  the  insensible  perspiration 
{tkin  and  lungs)  was  increased  12  per  cent.,  and  the  intestinal  excreta 
were  augmented  from  149  (o  obb.  av.  nearly)  to  195  grammes  (6f  ozs.  av.) 

The  effisct,  then,  of  this  bathing  was  to  augment  three  excretions,  to 
lessen  one ;  and  the  lessening  of  this  one  was  sufficient  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  egesta  below  that  of  the  ingesta,  and  to  cause  the  body 
to  gain  weight.  Lehmann  believes  that  the  assimilative  and  formative 
processes  were  increased  in  energy,  and  that  many  of  the  eliminative 
processes  were  lessened  by  the  use  of  the  bath.  Whether  this  be  so,  or 
whether  disintegration  or  excretion  were  merely  checked  without 
augmentation  of  formation  of  tissue,  cannot  yet  be  known.  After  the 
bath  was  left  oft,  the  urinaiy  solids  increased  above  the  average  even 
of  the  ante-bath  period  j  this  did  not  depend  on  great  lessening  of  the 
cutaneous  excretion,  for  this  remained  still  somewhat  increased,  and 
the  explanation  of  the  fact  is  not  easy,;}:  unless  the  bath  had  merely 
checked  excretion  for  the  time. 

It  remains,  of  course,  to  inquire  what  credit  is  to  be  given  to  these 
elaborate  experiments  of  Lehmann,  of  which  our  space  compels  us 
Biecely  to  give  an  outline.  The  most  obvious  objection  is,  that  before 
the  experiments  the  body  was  not  in  a  very  fit  condition — it  was  losing 
weight  considerably,  so  that  something  was  amiss  either  with  assimila- 
tioii  or  disintegration.  Otherwise,  the  experiments  seem  numerous 
enough  to  permit  us  to  attach  considerable  weight  to  them. 

On  the  whole,  perhaps,  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  the  natural 
flsdine  warm  baths  differ  from  simple  warm-water  baths  in  causing 
a  much  greater  diaphoretic,  and  a  much  less  diuretic  effect.     They 

•  0ie  Sooltherme  zn  Bad  OeynhauMn  (Rehme)  nnd  das  gewohnllohe  Waiser.  G4Ht.  1856. 

t  The  water  of  the  urine  was  lessened  by  162  e.  c.  (5  fld.  ozs.),  and  the  solids  by 
8  granunes  (46^  grains)  dally. 

t  One  canons  fact  was  noticed,  that  during  the  bath  the  alkaline  phosphates  of  the  urine 
were  Increased,  but  the  phosphate  of  Itnie  was  mneh  lessened.  As  the  phoi^phate  of  lime 
Isanppoaed  by  many  to  be  especially  connected  with  Increased  tissue-bullding,  Lehmann 
sappoeeathat  this  fkct  strengthens  the  notion  that  assimilation  was  improreck- 
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have  not  appanmtly  the  eliminative  action  over  the  uvea  whidi ' 
simple-water  baths  probabh/  possess ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  rather 
seem  to  aid  assimilation  and  to  lessen  the  exit  of  nitrogen  from  the 
system.  If  these  conclusions  be  correct,  therapeutical  rules  for  the 
use  of  these  baths  at  once  arise,  and  we  trust  that  oonfinnation,  or  the 
reverse,  of  these  interesting  experiments  will  soon  be  given  us. 

4.  Sea-bathing. — ^The  effect  of  aea-batha  (and  sea  air)  has  been  in- 
vestigated by  Beneke,  and  has  been  already  reviewed  by  us.*  We 
notice  it  here  merely  to  remark  that  Radiche  has  shown  some  of 
Beneke*s  conclusions  to  be  not  warranted  by  his  own  figures,  when 
these  are  subjected  to  a  rigid  analysis.  No  doubt  Beneke  will,  as 
soon  as  he  can,  repeat  his  experiments. 

5.  Cold  wet  sheeL — ^The  result  of  the  application  of  the  cold  ufet  sheet 
has  been  inquired  into  by  Wundtt  Two  women  who  were  being 
treated  for  slight  hysteria  in  the  clinic  of  Hasse  at  Heidelburg  were 
selected  for  the  experiments.  The  wet  sheet  was  applied  for  four 
hours ;  the  body  was  found  to  lose  weight  fibster  with,  than  without, 
the  sheet ;  the  excreta  were  in  fiict  almost  doubled,  and  this  was 
chiefly  shown  in  the  water,  the  urea,  and  the  chloride  of  sodium  of 
the  urine.  The  cutaneous  exhalation  was  sometimes  slightly  increased* 
sometimes  lessened,  and  Wundt  believes  that  water  was  absorbed 
through  the  skin.  Tbe  effect  on  the  skin  was  much  less  marked  than 
the  previous  statements  of  the  effect  of  the  sheet  would  have  led  us  to 
anticipate. 

When  the  sheet  was  continued  for  six  hours,  the  effect  was  com- 
paratively less  marked,  as  if  the  first  application  of  the  sheet  waa 
followed  by  more  energetic  action. 

Until  these  experiments  have  been  confirmed,  it  would  be  quite 
premature  to  speculate  on  the  mode  of  action  of  the  wet  sheet. 

6.  Medicinal  Batfis. — ^No  one  has  yet  investigated,  to  our  know« 
ledge,  the  quantitative  influence  on  the  excreta  of  medicinal  water 
hatJa.  Nasse  states  that  a  warm  bath  containing  carbonate  of  potash 
increased  the  urinary  flow  to  double  ;  but  as  this  effect  is  also  produced 
by  simple  water,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  carbonate  of  potash  had 
any  effect. 

It  seems  clear  that  very  few,  if  any,  medicinal  substances  are  absorbed 
Uirough  the  skin  when  applied  in  the  form  of  baths.  To  refer  only 
to  recent  experiments :  HomoUe  could  detect  no  trace  of  iodine 
after  baths  of  iodide  of  potassium,  or  of  <^anurets  or  hydrocyanic 
acid,  after  baths  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  He  states,  however, 
that  potash  increases  in  the  urine  after  baths  of  carbonate  of  potash. 
The  urinary  chlorides  were  not  increased,  but  the  revane  after  a  bath 
of  chloride  of  sodium.  Kletzinsky  j:  could  not  detect  in  the  urine  any 
of  the  following  substances  after  bathing  in  solutions — iodide  of 
potassium,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  borax, 
acetate  of  lead,  nitric  acid,  sulphuret  of  potassium. 

•  Vol.  xtU.  p.  8S. 
t  Archiv  det  Verains  fUr  wiM.  Hdlk.,  Band  ill.  p.  9». 
X  CansUtl's  Jahresberichte  for  1653.  LOeohner*!  Bepurt  on  Hineral  Waten,  p.  96. 
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Duma*  could  not  detect  tlie  entrance  of  iodide  of  potassium,  ear- 
l>onat6  of  potash,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  rock  salt,  nitre,  alum, 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of  quinine,  infusion  of  digitalis,  and  iu- 
iusion  of  belladonna,  t 

Braoiie:(  could  detect  no  iodine  in  the  urine  after  foot-baths  of 
iodide  of  potassium  and  of  iodine,  vhen  the  evaporation  of  iodine  and 
absorption  through  the  lungs  were  prevented  by  a  layer  of  oil  on  the 
iraiter  of  the  bath. 

Although  all  these  recent  experiments  agree  in  the  &ict  that  no 
absorption  of  these  substances  can  be  proved,  it  docs  not  follow  that  no 
effisct  is  produced  on  the  urine.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  acidity 
of  thQ  urine  is  often  veiy  much  altered. 

Durand  Fardel§  found  the  urine  to  be  alkaline  during  and  afler  the 
use  of  the  Yichy  baths  (bicarbonate  of  soda),  and  Musset  has  observed 
the  same  fact  fix>m  the  Plombidies  water.  || 

It  might  be  supposed  that  this  was  owing  to  actual  absorption  of 
thflae  alkaline  waters ;  but  the  same  fact  was  noticed  by  HomoUe 
after  baths  of  chloride  of  sodium,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium.  The  alkalinity  was  even  sometimes  greater  than  after 
an  alkaline  bath. 

Pottlet  has  indeed  noticed  the  production  of  alkaline  urine  after 
acid  baihst  so  that  we  must  look  to  some  other  cause,  probably  to  some 
special  action  on  the  skin,  ratlier  than  to  absorption  of  alkalL 

The  decrease  of  acidity  (though  not  alkalinity)  was  noticed  by 
SpenglerlT  from  the  baths  of  Ems.  Absolute  alkaUnity  of  the  urine 
has  been  found  by  Durian  after  baths  of  iodide  of  potassium  (200 
grammes  in  cold  and  warm  baths  for  two  hours)  ;  of  carbonate  of  soda 
(230  grammes)  ;  of  carbonate  of  potash  (230  grammes)  ;  of  ferrocya- 
nide of  potassium,  of  chloride  of  sodium,  of  nitre,  of  sulphate  of 
mi^^Qesiay  alum,  nitric  acid  (200  grammes  in  bath)  j  sulphate  of 
quinine  and  infusion  of  belladonna  (2  lbs.  of  the  leaves). 

Ob  the  other  hand,  sea  bathing  increases  the  acidity  (Beneke),  and 
ao  do  also  the  Wiesbaden  saline  baths  (Neubauer).  The  Oeynhauscn 
baths  produce  little  effect,  but  rather  tend  to  increase  the  acidity  than 
otherwise  (L.  Lehmann).  The  action  of  these  natural  baths  contrasts 
tbetelbre  in  this  respect  with  medicinal  baths  of  chloride  of  sodium. 

The  effect  of  these  various  substances  on  the  solids  of  the  urine^  and 
on  the  cutaneous,  pulmonary,  and  intestinal  excreta,  has  not,  to  our 
knowledge,  been  yet  made  out 

We  have  brought  these  fragmentary  contributions  to  the  important 
subject  of  Balneology  before  our  readers,  not  with  the  hope  that  by 
their  means  we  can  build  up  a  complete  theory  of  the  influence  of 

•  Arehires  G^n  ,  F^v.  18ft«. 

t  ArehiT  flir  |mlh.  Anat ,  Band  xl.  p.  290. 

t  As  noticed  by  Meissner,  Iiowever,  all  these  experiments  were  made  at  temperatoret 
wtxieli  Dorian  himself  considers  nnfavourable  for  abwnrption. 

i  De  ralcalisation  de  Turine,  dies  lesmaladei  an  traitcment  thermal  de  Vichy — L'Uaioii 
lUd  .  1853,  Km.  IS-SO. 

1  L*€nion  Md<1 ,  1869,  No.  34. 

1  Ueber  dra  Ab/orption  in  den  D&dem  su  Ems,  Deutsche  Klinik,  1854.  Ko.  22. 
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bftths,  nor  with  the  idea  that  it  would  be  wise  at  present  to  attempt 
aadi  a  thing.  But  as  there  seems  to  be  a  disposition  to  prosecute 
these  inquiries,  and  as  the  experiments  are  eonstmitly  increaaing  in 
accuracy  and  extent,  we  have  thought  that  it  might  be  interesting 
merely  to  record  what  has  hitherto  been  done,  without  seeking  to 
enunciate  anything  like  decided  conclusions,  so  that  at  a  foture  time 
we  may  be  able  to  refer  to  this  article,  and  to  use  or  correct  its 
details,  without  having  the  necessity  of  again  stating  them.  We  have 
not  alluded  to  the  influence  of  baths  on  the  pulse  and  respimtion — an 
important  point,  which  has  been  investigated  by  Sieveking,  Beo^e, 
Wiedasch  and  others — as  this  also  will  be  considered  with  greater 
propriety  when  we  are  in  a  position  to  speak  positiveiy  as  to  the 
chemical  results  of  baths  on  the  various  excreta. 

We  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  make  a  few  statements^  whidi 
these  late  investigations  into  the  use  of  baths  seem  to  warrant. 

Siiz  Baths  :— 
1.  It  is  probable  that  cold  and  hot  hip-baths  of  simple  water 
increase  for  the  time  the  flow  of  urine ;  but  it  would  appear 
that  baths  of  a  medium  temperature  (TO** — 88"  Fabr.)  do  no^ 
have  this  effect.  The  efiect  apparently  does  not  arise  Iroaa 
absorption  of  water  or  impairment  of  cutaneous  transpiratico. 

3.  It  is  probable  that  the  cold  and  h<$t  hip-baUis  augment  the  eiimoui- 

tion  of  urea  for  the  time,  and  perhaps  the  uric  acid,  the  chloride  of 
sodium ;  but  the  experiments,  though  numerous  and  aoeordant, 
require  to  be  repeated,  and  the  amount  of  the  other  uiinarf 
constituents  cannot  be  held  to  be  at  all  determined. 
9.  The  experiments  are  not  sufficiently  precise  to  prove  the  efie(^  of 
the  baths  on  the  *'  insensible  perspiration"  (skin  and  lungs)  :  as 
far  as  they  go  they  indicate  an  increase. 

4.  The  efiect  on  the  intestinal  excretion  is  also  uncertain,  but  theiw 

would  appear  to  be  here  also  an  augmentation. 

Altogether,  therefore,  it  would  seem  probable  that  these  baths  have 
an  eliminative  and  (as  all  the  excretions  are  increased)  disintegtating 
influence. 

Oeneral  Simple  Water  Ba^ts : — 
1 .  The  water  of  the  urine  is  temporarily  increased  by  cold  and  hot  batiw. 
J.  The  acidity  of  the  urine  is  dimiuisbed. 

3,  An  alteration  in  the  excretion  of  urinary  solids  is  doubtful,  but 

it  is  probable  that  the  urea  is  increased ;  the  amount  of  the  other 
solids  is  imcertain. 

4,  The  effect  on  the  "insensible  perspiration"  is  doubtful,  bat  it  is 

probably  somewhat  increased  by  the  warm  baths  (increase  of 
cutaneous  transpiration). 

5,  The  intestinal  excreta  are  not  very  much  affected. 

Altogether,  the  effect  of  the  general  hot  and  cold  baths  is  Tery 
similar  to  that  of  the  hip-baths.  As  f&v  as  can  at  present  be  seen,  it 
is  eliminative,  and  perhaps  disintegrating. 

Natural  Saline  Warm  Baths  (Wiesbaden  and  Oeynhauscn ;  chiefly 
chloride  of  sodium) : — 
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1.  The  vAter  aad  solids  of  the  urine  are  probablf  not  inorottsod ;  are 

indeed  in  some  instances  decidedlj  lessened. 
^  TJiea<aditj  is  increased  (Wiesbaden)  or  aBsffected(0e7enlia^ 
^  The  solids  of  the  urine  aie  lessened  in  amount. 

4.  The  "insensible  perqniation"  is  greatly  angmented, 

5.  The  intestinal  exctetton  is  incresised. 

These  baths  check  nrinarj,  but  augment  cutaneous  and  intestinal, 
excretions. 

Medicinal  Baths  :— 
1.  The  substances  dissolved  in  the  baths  are  not  absorbed  through  the 

skin. 
3.  The  acidity  of  the  urine  is  lessened  as  a  rule;    often,  complete 
alkalinity  is  produced ;  and  this  is  not  apparently  attributable  to 
the  alkalinity  of  the  baths. 
3.  The  effect  on  the  constituent  parts  of  the  various  excreta  is  not 
known. 

The  chief  point  which  seems  to  flow  from  these  general  conclusions 
ia,  the  antagcmism  between  warm  baths  of  simple  water,  and  the 
natural  saline  (chloride  of  sodium)  water  baths.  The  former  are 
probably  diuretic,  and  moderately  only  diaphoretic.  The  latter  (if 
Lehmann's  experiments  may  be  received  as  the  rule,  and  Neubauer's 
eiq^eriments  be  considered  exceptional)  are  especially  diaphoretic,  and 
not  at  all  diuretic,  but  even  the  reverse.  As  iax,  therefore,  as  the 
experiments  enable  us  to  see,  the  simple  warm  water  baths  are  chiefly 
eiiminativa  by  the  urine,  the  saline  baths  by  the  skin ;  and  the  effect 
of  the  former  is  sufficient  to  cause  for  the  time  increased  wasting  of 
the  body,  while  that  of  the  latter  may,  in  spite  of  the  diaphoresis, 
check  urinary  excretion  sufficiently  to  arrest  permanently  a  loss  of 
weight  going  on  in  the  system.  The  one  set  of  baths  are,  ther^ore, 
weakening;  the  others  strengthening.  Farther  than  this,  facts  do 
not  warrant  our  proceeding,  and  we  must  leave  for  fiiture  aud  more 
rigorous  investigation  an  exact  determination  of  the  effect  produced 
on  the  individual  ingredients  oi  the  various  excreta. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  direct  the  attention  of  all  those  engaged  ia 
these  inquiries  to  Professor  Badiche's  most  important  paper.  Unless 
eakttlationa  are  properly  made,  the  most  accurate  experiments  will  only 
lead  to  fidlacies.  We  can  perhaps  never  reach  mathematical  certainty  in 
SHch  iziqniries,  but  we  can  give  to  than  a  much  higher  degree  of  pro* 
bdbility  than  they  have  yet  possessed,  by  a  rigid  analysis  of  the  numerical 
results. 


Review  XII. 

IfiUrUum  in  Health  cmd  Disease,  By  James  Hekry  Benitbt,  M.D., 
Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Physician  Ac- 
coucheur to  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  &c. — L<mdon.   8vo,  pp.  220. 

TiiEKS  is  a  class  of  publications,  very  numerous  in  the  present  day^ 
in  which  physicians  take  occasion  to  edify  the  laity  with  a  little  phy- 
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Biology  and  a  few  pathological  and  practical  views  not  a<nia11y  of  a  very 
original  kind — the  real  practical  view  being  that  the  said  laity,  struck 
with  what  appears  to  them  as  a  very  clever  performance,  should  con- 
sult the  writer  whenever  they  think  that  their  own  cases  come  withia 
the  scope  of  liis  observations.  We  should  have  been  inclined  to  refer 
the  book  before  us  to  this  department  of  medical  literature,  had  not  the 
author  announced  what  he  seems  to  consider  as  an  especial  and  important 
object  of  its  publication.     At  the  beginning  of  the  preface  he  says  : — 

"  My  object  in  writing  the  following  work  has  been  forcibly  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  often  overlooked,  that  the  imperfect  performance  of  the  diges- 
tive and  nutritire  functions  leads  slowly,  but  surely,  to  ill  health,  to  disease, 
and  to  death." 

Further  on,  he  adds  : 

"  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  considered  presumptuous  if  I  express  the  hope 
that  this  little  work  may  contribute  to  convince  my  medical  brethren  of  the 
imperative  necessity  of  studying  dietetics  in  connexion  with  chemistry  and 
physiology." 

Now,  if  Dr.  Bennet  could  keep  his  countenance  while  he  was  writing 
these  passages,  it  was  more  than  we  have  been  able  to  do  while  read- 
ing  them. 

We  should  have  supposed  that  no  person,  whether  of  the  medical 
profession  or  not,  who  was  sufficiently  educated  to  understand  the 
general  meaning  of  the  words  "  digestion  "  and  "  nutrition,"  could  be 
go  stupid  as  not  to  perceive  the  consequences  liere  ascribed  to  the  im- 
j)erfect  performance  of  these  functions.  Again,  what  benighted  portion 
of  our  fraternity  are  studying  dietetics  otherwise  than  in  connexion 
with  chemistry  and  physiology  1 

Our  author  seems  to  have  a  wonderful  propensity  to  create  errors 
for  the  purpose  of  demolishing  them.     Thus  he  tells  us  : 

'*  The  general  impression,  not  only  with  the  public,  but  with  many  members 
of  the  medical  profession,  appears  to  be  that  nitrogenous  food  and  stimulants 
are  synonymous  with  assimilation  and  strength.  The  undeniable  fact  that  be- 
tween the  two  lies  a  gulph,  occupied  by  all  the  varied  digestive  processes,  the 
imperfection  of  any  one  of  which  neutralizes  the  result — ^healthy  nutrition — ^is 
thus  overlooked."  (pp.  GO,  61.) 

We  submit  that  this  is  not  the  impression  with  many  members  of 
the  medical  profession,  nor  with  any  members  of  the  same  who  have 
not  taken  leave  of  their  wits.  Neither  is  it  the  impression  with  the 
public.  Did  Dr.  Bennet  never  hear  the  popular  allusion  to  food  going 
into  an  "  ill  skin,"  where  the  recipient  remained  lean,  and  poor  in  con- 
dition, notwithstanding  the  ingestion  of  all  manner  of  good  things  1 
Now  this  "  ill  skin*'  is  merely  a  homely  kind  of  metaphor,  expressive 
of  defect  in  the  digestive  and  assimilative  functions. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  some  general  notice  of  the  contents  of  Dr. 
Bennet's  book.  The  first  chapter  is  on  "  Digestion  and  Nutrition  iu 
Health,"  and  contains  a  fair  view  of  the  commonplaces  of  the  siibject ; 
but  neither  this  nor  the  following,  "  on  Nutrition,  considered  gene- 
rally," presents  anything  requiring  especial  comment.  Chapter  III.  is 
op  the  "  Nutritive  Requirements  in  Man,  considered  with  reference  to 
Temperature,  Climate,  and  Social  Occupation.''   Here  also  the  scientific 
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physiologist  will  not  meet  with  much  to  detain  him,  though  the 
popular  leader  may  find  some  iuformation.  There  is  one  passage  of 
startliug  interest  to  ladies  who  have  attained  to  "  what  certain  people 
call  a  certain  age,"  with  an  accompanying  degree  of  embonpoint.  In 
their  case  the  £sit 

**  Stretches  the  yielding  skin,  and  thos  conceals  the  ravages  of  time,  the  results 
of  dinuiiishing  natritive  power.  To  many  women  this  chao^  constitutes  a 
second  youth,  and  may  eveu  impart  to  them  a  charm  and  lovelmess  which  they 
never  presented  in  their  earlier  age."  (p.  66.) 

So  far,  so  good — ^but  evil  days  are  to  come  : 

"  The  deposit  of  fat  often  continues,  espocialiv  when  the  tendency  is  consti- 
tutional,  or  the  diet  liberal,  and  the  habits  of  hfe  indolent.  In  such  cases  it 
may  increase  bj  degrees,  until  the  abdomen  becomes  protuberant,  the  liips 
massive,  and  until  the  chin,  neck,  and  shoulders  blend  into  one."  (p.  66.) 

A  sad  state  of  afifairs  indeed,  in  which  the  human  shows  an 
-alarming  tendency  to  retrograde  into  the  arachnoid  type  ! 

Chapter  IV.  is  on  "  Defective  Nutrition,"  and  the  section  of  it 
which  most  claims  our  attention  is  that  on  Urinary  Deposits.  On 
this  subject  Dr.  Bonnet's  views  are  rather  peculiar  in  more  ways  than 
one ;  and  we  shall  here  notice  them  as  they  occur  throughout  tho 
work,  without  confining  ourselves  to  this  particular  chapter  and  sec- 
tion. He  has  arrived,  it  appears,  at  a  general  conclusion,  which  may, 
^wrhaps,  be  best  enunciated  by  an  extract  from  the  preface  ; 

**  There  is  one  point  on  which  I  join  issue  with  many  who  have  special^ 
treated  of  urinary  deposits.  I  believe  that  too  much  unportanoe  has  been 
attached  to  the  differential  diagnosis  of  the  different  morbid  salts  which  are  found 
in  the  urine  as  a  result  of  disordered  digestion  and  nutrition.  I  attribute  crcn 
more  importance  to  the  presence  of  these  deposits,  as  evidences  of  perturbation 
of  the  digestive  and  nutritive  processes,  than  is  usually  attributed  to  them ;  but 
after  many  years'  research,  I  have  not  been  able  to  establish  to  my  own  satis- 
faction that  the  different  morbid  salts  have  always,  or  indeed  generally,  a 
different  pathological  meaning.  It  appears  to  me  that,  in  disordered  nutri- 
tive states,  all,  or  nearly  all,  may  occur,  and  constantly  do  occur,  under  the 
same  circumstances." 

Our  author  here  speaks  of  "  many  years  of  research,"  and  in  other 
places  he  alludes  to  his  own  "  experiment-s  "  and  "  observations "  on 
this  subject ;  but  he  has  nowhere  condescended  to  enter  into  any  par- 
ticulars respecting  these  researches,  experiments,  and  observations  : 
and  really,  when  a  man  differs  on  such  very  general  grounds,  from  high 
authorities,  who  are  backed  by  elaborate  and  detailed  experiments  and 
observations,  we  must  be  excused  from  attaching  any  importance  to  his 
opinions.  There  is  a  way  of  simplifying  any  subject,  by  denying  all 
that  has  been  said  upon  it ;  but  such  a  procedure  would  soon  reduce 
ail  science  to  a  negation. 

Another  important  point  on  which  Dr.  Bonnet  entei*tain8  peculiar 
views  i»  the  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  requisite  for  the  examina- 
tion of  the  urine  in  reference  to  pathological  uKjuiries  ;  and  here  also 
his  tendencies  are  in  the  negative  direction- — "  Divested  of  minute 
scientific  development,  that  examination,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  most 
simple  matter,  ami  does  not  require  any  very  extensive  knowledge 
ither  of  chemistry  or  of  the  microscope.**  (p.  126.) 
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Buiy  as  if  startled  at  his  own  aaeei'ticm,  1m  endearoars  to  modil^ 
it  in  some  degree  by  the  following  truism — "  The  greater  ^e  kuoiF- 
ledge  possessed,  howerer,  the  more  certain  are  the  results  obtained; 
and  there  is  therefore  every  inducement  to  the  student  and  the  prac- 
titioner to  pursue  their  researches." 

At  page  117,  he  has  the  temerity  to  affirm  that  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  principal  salts  and  morbid  products  revealed  by 
the  microscope  may  be  acquired  in  a  few  hours  ! 

We  have  always  regarded  the  analysis  of  urinary  deposits  as  requir- 
ing extensive  and  accurate  chemical  knowledge.  Again,  we  believo 
that  the  very  first  requisite  for  any  eflective  use  of  the  microscope  is  a 
thorough  practical  acquaintance  with  the  instrument — its  construction, 
poweri^  and  management ;  and  we  are  convinced  that,  in  the  absence 
of  such  knowledge,  the  results  obtained  are  very  likely  to  be  a  series  of 
blunder^  often  of  a  ludicrous  description.  We  must  therefore 
express  our  entire  mistrust  of  all  examinations  of  the  urine  ^divested 
of  minute  scientific  development  ;*'  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
if  Dr.  Bennet  will  bring  to  his  aid  a  little  more  diemical  and  micro- 
scopical science,  he  may  arrive  at  conclusions  more  satisfactcMy  (to  the* 
profession,  at  least)  than  the  generalities  with  which  he  appears  at 
present  to  be  so  well  contented. 

Such,  however,  being  the  small  amount  of  scientific  acquirement 
which  our  author  deems  essential  to  the  investigation  of  urinary  de- 
poaKt%  we  do  not  wonder  at  his  being  occasionally  disposed  to  delegate^ 
the  inquiry  into  the  patient's  own  hands.  After  occupying  some  pagea- 
with  remarks  on  tlie  variety  of  constitution  in  difierent  individuals^ 
respecting  the  kinds  of  food  which  agree  best,  the  frequency  of  meals,, 
and  the  time  of  day  at  which  these  may  be  most  advantageously  taken^ 
and  after  stating  that  the  iniq>eGtion  of  the  urine  will  throw  important 
light  on  such  points,  and  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  urate  of 
ammonia  in  this  fluid  is  the  most  delicate  test  of  good  or  bad  digestion, 
he  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

"The  above  facts,  whicli  are  deduced  from  the  careful  investigation,  daring 
many  jears,  of  the  urine  of  large  numbers  of  dyspeptic  patients,  show  clearly 
that  it  is  impossible  to  lav  down  general  dietetic  rules:  each  case  must  be 
studied  by  itself,  and  the  advice  given  must  be  modified  according  to  the  results 
of  the  study  of  each  indiridual.  The  existence  of  mate  of  ammonia  in  the  mrine 
a  few  hours  afler  the  ingestion  of  food,  presents,  however,  in  most  cases  of  dis- 
Qrdered  digesticoi,  an  easy  means  of  arnving  at  the  required  knowledge.  Tho 
droumatance  of  thjs  salt  rendering  the  uriue  turbid  when  it  cools,  makes  it 
quite  possible  for  the  patient  himself  to  carry  on  the  investigation,  once  the 
physician  has  ascertained  that  the  turbidity  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  lithatic 
deposit,  and  not  to  pus,  &c.  Thus  an  Anacbe  thread  is  puiced  in  the  hands  of 
the  dyspeptic  patient,  which  may  eoable  him,  with  some  slight  ateistance  from 
Us  nwoical  attendaat,  in  the  way  of  explanation  and  direction,  to  guide  his  own 
path  throofi^  the  dietetic  labyrinth.  He  may  thus  kam  to  a  certain  extent 
what  kind  of  food  suits  him  individually,  what  amount  he  can  take,  and  at  what 
intervals  and  hours  it  is  required  in  his  own  particular  case :  should,  however^ 
uric  acid,  oxakte  of  lime,  or  the  triple  phosphates  be  present  without  the  urate 
of  ammonia,  this  information  could  ot  course  only  be  obtained  by  microscopic 
examination.  The  same  mode  of  study  may  be  applied  to  beverages,  and  their 
influence  on  digestion*    If  alcoholic  stimulants  are  beneficial,  they  will  not  dia- 
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tub  digBitioa,  and  the  vine  will  Temain  as  cloar^  as  free  from  morbid  deposits^ 
as  if  thej  had  not  been  taken;  but  if,  on  the  contrary — as  sometimes  occurs, 
eTen  wiin  the  healthy  and  very  frequently  with  the  weak  and  dyspeptic — beer 
or  spirits,  even  when  taken  in  moderation,  render  the  urine  turbid  and  lithatie, 
eTidently  disturbing  digestion,  they  assuredly  can  do  no  good :  indeed,  far  from 
dnng  good,  they  are  a  snore  and  a  delusion,  owing  to  the  temp(»ary  feeUngs 
of  stKngib  and  corafcrt  which  they  give  rise  to  at  the  very  time  that  they  ace 
in  realitj  poisoning  the  economy."  (pp.  153 — 155.) 

We  eoQffider  this  as  a  very  first-rato  specimen  of  ad  captandum 
writing.  We  fancy  we  see  some  elderly  gentlewoman  anxioQsly  poring 
OTer  Uie  oracular  fluid — calling  in  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  the 
management  of  whieb  has  been  represented  as  so  simple  and  easy — 
and,  when  she  has  puzzled  and  frightened  herself  nearly  into  fits,  seod- 
ing  for  her  medical  attendant  to  give  some  slight  assistance.  Of  coaiae, 
•ndi  assistance  in  making  out  the  nrinary  deposits  will  be  accompanied 
with  the  deposit  of  a  fee  in  the  palm  of  the  obliging  gentleman  whs 
lendera  it. 

By  the  way,  a  Greek  motto  is  an  impoeing  sort  of  thing ;  we  will 
SDggest  one  to  our  author  for  the  title-page  of  his  next  edition,  which 
apilj  associates  the  pleasures  of  the  table  with  the  means  of  inquiry 
into  their  ^ects  cm  the  system  : 

'EyX'A  TTiftv  fioi'  Kat  t6  vkpiiKOQ  ffKiXos, 

Jesting  apart,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  Dr.  Benuot^  and  all 
who  profess  to  have  the  honour  of  the  profession  and  the  welfare  of 
the  public  at  heart,  neither  to  instigate  nor  to  encourage  the  laity  to 
dabble  in  medicine,  always  excepting  that  useful  common-sense  kind 
of  medicine  which  every  good  housewife  knows  how  to  administer 
without  any  lessons  from  the  doctor. 

The  extract  just  made,  though  germane  to  the  matter  of  the  fourth 
chapter,  is  taken  from  the  fifth,  which  is  headed  '*  Practical  Deduc- 
tions.* On  the  contents  of  this  chapter  we  have  no  particular  remarira 
to  make  ;  neither  does  the  sixth  and  concluding  chapter,  on  ^  Con- 
firmed Dyspepsia,*'  demand  auy  especial  notice ;  the  topics  commented 
on  are  those  to  be  found  in  most  treatises  of  a  similar  charskbter  to  that 
now  before  us,  and  the  views  inculcated  do  not  differ  from  those 
generally  received. 

In  some  parts  of  this  book  the  writer  falls  into  inaccuracies  from 
which  a  moment's  reflection  would  have  preserved  him,  and  makes 
statements  which  are  at  variance  with  common  observation.  For 
example  at  p.  33,  we  are  told  that  '*  The  animal  creatioa  are  satisfied 
with  water ;  indeed  they  show  dislike  and  repugnance  to  all  other 
beverages.**  Whereas  many  horses  will  drink  wine  and  malt  liquors 
with  avidity,  some  monkeys  delight  in  strong  drinks,  and  a  cat  will 
seldom  take  water  when  it  can  get  milk.  The  work  abounds  also 
with  de£aets  of  style — ^the  misuse  of  some  words,  and  the  employment 
of  others  which  have  no  existence  save  in  the  writer's  own  vocabtdaiy. 
Thii%«t  page  64,  we  meet  with  "  media  obtained  by  odin^  <m  nombera.** 

«  Atbenaoa  DdpnotophUt,  lib.  1. 
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These  words,  as  they  stand,  are  entirely  destitute  of  meaning ;  btit 
the  writer  evidently  intends  to  express  "  averages  obtained  by  the  use 
of  numbers."  lu  several  places  he  calls  starch  amydon  instead  of 
amylum — a  mistake  which  nhows  an  entire  unacquaintance  with  the 
derivation  of  the  word.  The  word  dietary  is  continually  used  in  the 
isense  of  diet.  Nor  do  we  approve  of  the  employment  of  so  obsolete 
and  certainly  strange-sounding  a  word  as  "  activate/*  for  which  the 
author  has  a  special  penchant  We  wonder  the  more  at  the  occurretice 
ef  such  strange  mistakes  as  these,  because  many  passages  in  the  book 
•re  written  in  a  correct,  easy,  and  agreeable  style. 

On  the  whole.  Dr.  Bennet's  work  may  afford  some  interesting  in* 
formation  to  the  general  reader,  for  whom  it  appears  to  be  chiefly 
intended.  If  we  have  treated  it  for  the  most  part  in  i-ather  a  joooBe 
manner,  this  has  been  in  order  to  avoid  the  censure  which  a  graver 
criticism  might  have  called  upon  us  to  pronounce. 

Review  XIII. 

1.  A  Treatise  mi  the  Pathology  of  tlve  Urine,  includiiig  a  Complete 
Guide  to  its  Analysis,  By  J.  L.  W.  Thudichum,  M.D. — London, 
1858. 

2.  Urinari/  Deposits — their  Diagnosis^  PatJiology,  arid  Therapeutical 
Indications,  By  Golding  Bird,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Fifth  Edition. 
Edited  by  Edmund  Lloyd  Birkett,  M.IX,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  &c. — London^  1857. 

Some  months  ago  we  purposed  drawing  up  a  notice  of  several  theses 
which  had  recently  been  published  on  various  points  connected  with 
the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  urine,  and  we  had  begun  to 
arrange  our  scattered  materials  when  we  received  the  volume  which 
stands  first  at  the  head  of  the  present  article.  A  perusal  of  Dr. 
Thudichum^s  volume  at  once  showed  us  that  he  had  been  so  cai-efiilly 
over  the  ground  that  we  had  intended  to  occupy,  that  there  were  little, 
if  any,  gleanings  left  us,  and  we  have  consequently  abandoned  our 
original  intention,  and  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  easier  task  of 
culling  freely  from  hL«i  rich  harvest. 

His  work,  which  extends  over  considerably  more  than  four  hundred 
pages,  is  divided  into  no  less  than  forty-six  chapters,  the  headings  of 
which  we  shall  briefly  give,  for  the  sake  of  affording  our  readers  some 
idea  of  the  extensive  plan  which  the  author  has  projiosed  for  himself. 


1.  General  characters  of  urine. 

2.  Quantity  of  urine  and  in&:redieats. 

3.  Urea. 

4.  Uric  acid. 

5.  Creatine  and  creatinine. 

6.  Colouring  matter. 
7-  Hippuric  acid. 

8.  Cluorine  and  chlorides, 
d.  Sulphuric  acid  and  sulphates. 
10.  Phosphoric  acid  and  phosphates. 


11.  Free  acid  of  the  iu:ine. 

12.  Potash  and  soda. 

13.  Lime  and  magnesia. 

14.  Iron. 

15.  Ammonia. 

16.  Carbonic  acid. 

17.  Blood  and   its    anatomical   ele- 
ments. 

18.  H»matine  or  h»maio-globulinc» 

19.  Fibrine.    Chylous  urine. 
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-20.  Casts  of  UEiniferous  tubes. 
21.  Albamen, 
2S.  Pus. 
23.  Mucus. 
3Jt.  Tat  and  oil. 
25.  Cancer    cells      and     tubercular 

matter. 
S6.  Echinococcos  hominis. 

27.  Spermatozoa. 

28.  Bde  and  biliary  matters. 

29.  Leucine  and  tyrosine. 

30.  Xanthine. 

31.  Hypoxanthine. 

32.  Sarciue  or  sarkine  (camine), 

33.  Cystine. 


34.  Allantoine. 

35.  Grape  sug;ar. 

36.  Acetone. 

37.  Inosite. 

38.  Urerythrine  orpurpurine. 

39.  Uroxanthine  orlndican.  Uroglau- 
cinc  or  indiffo  blue.  Urrhodiue 
or  indigo  red. 

40.  Pbenyhc  or  carbolic  acid. 

41.  Damalnric  acid. 

42.  Oxalic  acid. 

43.  Lactic  acid. 

44.  Uroplianic  organic  acids. 

45.  Uroplianic  organic  bases. 

46.  Uroplianic  inorganic  substances. 


la  the  "  General  Characters  of  the  Urine''  we  have  a  full  description 
of  the  various  colours  and  tints  that  this  fluid  may  assume,  from  which 
vo  extract  the  following  remarks  : 

"The  urine  may  be  ^crj  deeply  tinted  by  the  colouring  principle  of  coffee, 
when  a  tolerably  strong  infusion  of  the  unadulterated  roasted  berry  is  taken 
«Ten  in  moderate  quantity.  Tlie  colouring  matters  of  several  drugs,  such  as  the 
ehimaphila  or  pyroia»  haematox^lum,  seniui>  rhubarb,  enter  the  mine  very  readily, 
and  [in]  a  short  time  after  having  been  taken  into  the  stomach.  Urine  coloured 
by  rhubarb  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  bilious  urine.  The  error  can  be  at  once 
detected  by  the  addition  of  liquor  ammoniee,  which  converts  the  dark  orange 
into  a  crimson  colour.  Vogel  recommends  the  addition  of  mineral  acids  to  the 
urine  in  cases  where  the  presence  of  the  pigments  of  cither  rhubarb  or  senna 
is  suspected.  The  acids  change  the  brownish  or  dark-red  colour  into  a  bright 
yellow ;  while  urssmatine,  if  changed  at  all,  is  rather  darkened  by  their  influence. 
Black  or  blackish  urine  has  several  times  been  observed  after  the  internal  use 
of  creasote  and  the  inunction  of  tar  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body."* 

Greenish  or  even  grass* green  urine  has  occasionally  been  found  in 
cases  of  cystitis  and  Bright's  disease,  and  blue  or  violet-coloured  urfne 
has  more  frequently  been  observed  in  the  same  diseases. 

The  odour  of  the  urine  is  due  to  the  preseuce  of  minute  quantities  of 
certain  volatile  acids,  such  as  phenylic  (or  carbolic),  taurylic,  damaluric, 
and  damolic  acids,  which  have  been  detected  by  Stadeler  in  the  urinary 
secretion  of  man  and  cattle.  **  The  odorous  acids  (occurring  in  the 
urine)  develope  their  flavour  on  the  tongue  to  great  advantage"  ! — a 
statement  that  we  are  quite  willing  to  take  Dr.  Thudiohum's  word  for, 
without  repeating  the  experiment. 

The  following  points  are  of  importance  in  connexion  with  alkaline 
urine.  Ammoniacal  urine  is  always  foetid,  pale,  and  turbid,  from  the 
precipitation  of  triple  phosphate  and  phosphate  of  lime.  The  smell, 
and  the  presence  of  the  crystals  of  ammonio-phosphate,  easily  distin- 
guish  it  from  urine  which  is  only  turbid  from  alkalinity  from  fixed 
alkali,  and  contains  a  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  lime,  or  phosphate  of 
lime  and  magnesia.  Urine  which  is  adkaline  from  the  presence  of 
hicarbonates  (after  Vichy  water),  is  mostly  clear,  the  earthy  phosphates 
being  soluble  in  the  second  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid,  which  easily 

«  Thndichum's  Treatise, ac,  p.  4. 
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separates  from  the  eaibooaie.    A  neutral  or  alkaline  oooditioBL  is  G»- 

quently  associated  with  the  pale  urine  which  is  discharged  in  anemia^ 
The  reason  of  the  absence  of  acidity  in  these  cases  is  not  very  well 
known,  but  it  seems  beyond  all  doubt  that  a  constantly  alkaline  pale 
urine  requires  the  employment  of  tonics^  and  especially  of  prepara- 
tions of  iron. 

Between  thirty  and  forty  pages  are  devoted  to  the  consideraiion  oi 
urea,  all  the  best  methods  of  testing  for  this  substance  being  Tery  fully 
noticed.  We  can  only  notice  his  remarks  on  an  excess  or  deficien<^ 
of  urea  in  disease. 

Taking  the  normal  daily  quantity  of  urea  at  from  30  to  40  grammes 
(about  460  to  620  grains),  we  may  observe  that  there  is  an  excess  in 
the  stadium  inoremerUi  of  all  acute  febrile  diseases,  suck  as  typhus^ 
pneumonia,  &c. ;  while  there  is  a  diminution  in  diseases  which  are 
ehronic,  and  accompanied  by  impaired  nutrition.  The  lowest  quantity 
wlnoh  Dr.  Thudichum  ever  observed  to  be  discharged  by  a  patient  in 
twenty-four  hours  was  75  grains,  in  200  fluid  drachms  of  pale,  fiuntly 
alkaline  urine.  The  patient  in  question  was  a  lady  with  ovarian 
tumour,  who  had  become  ansamiated  after  salivation.  So  kw  an  amount 
aa  this  generally  only  occurs  towards  the  end  of  £fttal  diseases,  whe» 
there  is  not  only  a  diminished  formation  of  urea  in  the  system,  but  also 
a  failure  of  the  excretory  powers  of  the  kidneys. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  determination  of  uric  acid  in  urine,  he  recom- 
mends that  if  the  secretion  be  normal,  and  contain  no  albumen,  nitrie 
add  should  be  used  in  preference  to  hydrochloric  acid.  A  temperature 
of  98^  Fahr.  has  the  advantage  of  not  admitting  the  precipitation  of 
any  urates ;  and,  further,  crysUla  formed  at  this  temperatine  are  moeh 
hrger  and  more  easily  collected  than  those  produced  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  He  disapproves  of  the  use  of  hydrochloric  acid,  because, 
1st,  uric  add  is  relatively  soluble  in  it,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  result 
is  thus  affected ;  and  because,  2ndly,  hydrochloric  add  fikvours  the  acid 
fermentation  and  the  development  of  certain  confervoid  growths;, 
which  act  as  yeast-cells  on  the  urates,  and  decompose  Uiem  with  great 
rapidity.  If  the  urine  contain  albumen,  acetic  acid,  or  the  common 
phosphoric  acid,  should  be  used. 

The  following  form  of  urinary  sediment  will  probably  be  new  to 
most  of  our  readers : 

"When  appearing  as  a  precipitate  in  alksUne  (ammoniaeal)  urine,  urate  ef 
ammonia  forms  very  slender  dumb-bells.  This  form  I  have  met  with  in  per- 
fectly black  alkaline  urine  from  a  chUd  suffering  from  dropsy  after  scarktana. 
It  was  mixed  with  rosettes  and  hexagonal  plates  of  urate  of  soda,  the  deposit 
being  perfectly  black  after  filtration."* 

The  daily  quantity  of  uric  acid  is  liable  to  great  variations,  evenia 
a  state  of  perfect  health.  Our  author  gives  1*0  gramme  aa  the 
maximum,  002  of  a  gramme  as  the  minimum,  and  05  of  a  gramme 
(or  7 '72  grains)  as  the  mean. 

Patients  are  <^lben  unnecessarily  alarmed  by  observing  a  deposit  of 
unAes  in  the  uriD&  The  indication  of  such  a  deposit,  howeveri  only 
becomes  important  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  total  quantity 

•  Op.  dt.  pp.  88-9. 
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itijxmtmad  of  diBBolTed  nrateB  discharged  in  twenty-four  houn.  There 
«re  tvoeaees  to  be  oonsidcaped. 

Jo)  '*'U  the  bulk  of  the  urine  for  twenty-four  hours  is  the  normal  ayerage, 
[  if  a  sediment  of  urates  continues  to  exist  in  that  urine,  it  is  tolerably  cer- 
tain that  an  excess  of  urates  is  present." 

{ii)  "If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  urine  for  twentjf-four  hours  is  below  the 
svmge,  a  deposit  may  possibly  be,  and  in  most  cases  is,  doe  to  saturstiDn  only. 
1!liB  easiest  process  of  ascertaining  this,  for  ordinarf  practical  purposes  st 
least,  is  to  dilute  the  urine  with  water  to  its  average  bulk,  and  to  snake  it  well. 
If  the  deposit  does  not  ^tirely  dissolve,  an  excess  of  urates  is  present." 

Dr.  Thudichum  lays  down  the  following  therapentic  rule  in  connexion 
with  the  deposition  of  urates  :  The  individual  whose  urine  has  depo- 
■ted  the  urates  does  not  drink  water  enough,  and  must  drink  more ; 
and  most  drink  so  much  that  the  uriue  (at  the  ordinary  temperature 
of  the  air)  shall  remain  clear. 

As  hep  as  we  know^  our  author  is  the  first  chemist  who  has  deter- 
mined ihe  quantity  of  creatine  and  creatinine  in  the  urina 

In  the  fi^owing  table  A  and  B  rq^resoit  two  healthy  persona 
(men),  aged  twenty-eight  years,  and  weighing  154  lbs.  and  1^9  lbs. 
respectively. 


KaoT 
obaerratioiu. 
(1     

Ko.  of  days 

obserred. 
5     

Mean  daily  creatisine, 
ingnunmcf. 
9-66     

Mean  dally  ewartad, 

hignanmm, 
6-39 

L         .    9       

4     

6-61     

4*68 

e  

5     

6-00    

3-67 

3     

2     

6-31     

4*77 

i      <{4     

6     

5     

3     

8-66     

8-76    

3-45 

4-36 

The  statement  in  p.  120,  that  creatine  is  absent  in  the  brain,  ia  in- 
correct, if  we  are  to  trust  the  statement  of  Lerch^  who  asserts  that  he 
has  obtained  it  from  this  organ. 

The  chapter  on  Hippuric  Acid  is  confessedly  imsatis&ctory.  It 
contains  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  is  known  on  the  subject,  but  leaves  all 
the  physiological  and  pathological  difficulties  untouched.  Why,  for 
instance^  does  hippuric  acid  occur  in  the  urine  of  Herbivora  and  not 
of  Oamivora  %  What  is  the  source  of  the  hippuric  acid  in  the  urine 
oi  the  fornix  I  Why  is  it  almost  alwa3^  in  excess  in  the  urine  of 
diabetic  patients,  and  in  the  very  acid  urine  passed  in  some  forms  of 
fever  1  Why  are  no  special  symptoms  associated  with  the  presence  of 
an  excess  of  this  constituent  in  the  urine  t 

The  only  investigations  of  any  importance  on  this  subject  which 
our  aath<Hr  has  omitted  to  notice,  are  those  of  Weismann,  and  those 
of  Knhne  and  Hallwachs  ;*  the  two  latter  observers  seem  by  their  ex» 
periments  to  have  established  the  view  (originsily  propounded,  we 
believe,  by  Duchek),  that  it  is  the  glycine  (glycocoll  of  some  chemists) 
of  the  bile  or  of  the  liver  which  is  converted,  either  within  the  liver 
or  in  the  blood,  into  hippuric  acid.     Hallwachst  has  subsequently 

•  AiddT  flir  pathd.  Aiiai.  and  Fbyiiol.,  Band  xli.  p.  986. 

t  I7«bcr  den  Unpmng  der  Hippunaare  im  Hani  der  PflanseniVeflser.    PrafSMbrifl. 
OQttfaigen,  1857. 
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publiahed  a  Prize  Thesis  '  On  the  Origin  of  the  Hippnric  Add  in  the 
Urine  of  the  Herbivora,'  which,  however,  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its 
negative  I'esalta.  He  distinctly  proves  by  a  long  series  of  carefuUy- 
<x>Dducted  experiments  and  analyses,  that  the  natural  food  of  the 
Herbivora  contains  no  benzoyl-compound  (in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term),  which  would  account  for  the  formation  of  the  hippuric 
acid,  and  thus  establishes  (as  the  adjudicators  of  the  prize  believe)  the 
fact  that  the  production  of  this  acid  is  due  not  to  any  peculiarity  of 
•the  food,  but  to  some  special  mode  to  which  their  metamorphosis  of 
tissue  proceeds,  probably  to  the  slowness  of  this  action  aa  compared 
with  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  tassues  in  the  carnivora. 

Weismann,*  who  competed  with  Hallwachs  for  the  prize  offered  by 
the  Medical  Faculty  of  Georgia  Augusta,  and  to  whom  a  prize  was 
likewise  awarded,  has  also  published  his  Thesis.  The  main  point  of 
his  essay  is  to  show  that  the  formation  of  hippuric  acid  is  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  tbod,  and  that  lignin  is  its  most  probable  source,  a  view 
to  which  little  weight  can,  we  think,  be  attached.  We  extract  the 
following  remarks  on  the  influence  of  the  food  on  the  amount  of 
iiippnric  acid  excreted  daily  by  himself : 

"  On  a  mixed  diet  mj  urine  contained  on  an  averase  (the  mean  of  twenty- 
six  observations)  0*145  per  cent,  of  hippuric  acid,  ana  the  quantity  excreted 
in  twenty-four  hours  averaged  2*473  grammes. 

"  On  a  pnrely  animal  diet  my  urine  contained  on  an  average  (mean  of  eight 
observations)  .0  080  per  cent,  of  hippuric  acid :  the  mean  daily  cjuantity  was 
only  0*765  of.  a  gramme,  and  the  amount  feU,  after  one  day's  animal  diet,  to 
0*798  of  a  gramme,  tliie  quantity  on  the  previous  day  liavinj  been  I  808 
grammes ;  and  during  tlic  three  days  on  which  the  nurely  ammal  diet  was 
maintained  the  numbers  were  0*708  of  a  gramme  (on  tne  1st  day),  0*723  of  a 
gramme. (on  the  2nd  day),  and  0*775  of  a  gramme  (on  the  3rcf  day),  so  that 
there  was  no  reason  to  believe  tbat  they  would  further  diminish  if  the  animal 
diet  were  longer  continued. 

"  On  a  bread  diet,  on  which  I  subsisted  for  seven  days,  taking  onl^  bread 
and  water,  my  urine  contained  on  an  average  0070  jper  cent,  of  hippuric  acid, 
and  here  also  soon  sunk  to  a  fued  Limit,  beyond  wliich  it  did  not  fall  during  the 
continuance  of  this  diet. 

"In  order  to  convince  myself  with  certainty  that  no  constituents  of  vegetable 
food  retained  in  the  body  coidd  have  given  rise  to  the  formation  of  the  hip- 
puric acid  daring  the  above  experiments  on  a  purely  animal  and  a  purely  bread 
diet,  I  frequently  analvsed  the  urine  of  typhus-patients,  who  for  two  to  four 
weeks  had  taken  nothing  but  milk  and  bouillon,  and  invariably  found  it  to 
contain  hippuric  acid.  The  urine  of  these  patients  contained  on  an  avera^ 
(the  mean  of  twelve  observations  on  seven  patients),  0050 per  cent,  of  hip- 
puric acid." 

Dr.  Thudichum*s  next  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
chlorine  and  the  chlorides.  We  extiuct  the  following  remarks  on  the 
quantity  of  chlorine  that  is  daily  excreted  by  healthy  persons  under 
different  physiological  conditions  : — 

"  That  the  amount  of  chlorine  discharged  during  twenty-four  hours  varies  in 

*  Ueber  den  Urspnmg  dcr  Hippcuraaure  im  Hara  der  PdaszenfreMer.  I*rei»clvIA. 
Omtingeii,  18^7. 
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differoit  individiuJs,  undoubtedly  depends  mainlj  upon  the  fact,  that  aneqaal 
amounts  of  chloride  of  sodium  are  ingested  with  the  food  of  different  persons. 
Sulors  who  have  lived  on  salt  rations  for  the  greater  part  of  their  lite  spent 
afloat,  will  discharge  an  extraordinary  amount  of  chlorine  in  their  urine, 
because  the  ordinary  food  of  our  kitchen  is  insipid  to  them  without  the  addition 
of  an  amount  of  salt  that  would  make  any  ordinary  person  ill  ...  .  The 
amount  of  chlorine  discharged  by  an  inaividual  vanes  on  different^  days 
aocording  to  and  corresponding  with  the  amount  of  chloride  of  sodium  taken 
with  his  food.  When  Falck  ate  strongly  salt  food  on  three  successive  days, 
he  dischaiged  the  following  respective  amounts  of  chlorine — viz.,  6  0,  7*8,  and 
103  grammes  during  twenty-four  hours.  But  when  he  partook  of  food  con- 
taining no  addition  of  salt,  he  discharged  2*5,  1-6,  and  09  grammes  of  chlorine 
on  the  three  respective  days  succeeding  the  experiment.  Professor  Vogel 
observed  the  amount  of  chlorine  dischai^ged  per  tiour  by  several  individuals 
who  had  taken  kitchen  salt  in  doses  not  sufficiently  large  to  purge  them.  In 
an  the  amount  of  chlorine  dischai^d  per  hour  was  increased  and  rose  from  0-^ 
to  1*0,  nay,  even  1*8  grammes." 

As  a  general  rule,  it  appears,  from  the  researches  of  Hegar  and 
others,  that  the  iirine  is  richest  in  chlorine  a  few  hours  after  the 
lat^gest  meal  of  the  day,  and  poorest  during  the  period  of  sleep ;  and 
further,  that  mental  and  bodily  activity  will  increase  the  secretory 
activity  for  chlorine  of  the  kidneys  at  any  time  during  the  day  or 
night.  Vogel  has,  however,  shown,  that  by  the  ingestion  into  the 
system  of  large  quantities  of  water,  the  amount  of  chlorine  (like  that 
of  urine  and  urea)  is  increased. 

Since  the  time  of  Redtenbacber's  well-known  discovery  of  the  tem- 
porary disappearance  of  the  chlorides  in  pneumonia,  many  observers 
have  carefully  noted  the  variations  of  theso  salts  in  various  forms 
of  disease. 

**  The  result  (says  our  author)  of  many  observations  of  Vogel  and  others,  last 
of  mysdf,  is,  that  in  all  acute  febrile  diseases  the  amount  of  chlorine  discharged 
in  the  urine  sinks  rapidly  to  a  minimum,  say  one-hundredth  part  of  the  quantity 
normal  to  the  individual,  until  at  last  in  certain  cases  it  disappears  entirely  for 
a  short  time.  When  the  diseased  action  is  abating,  the  amount  of  the 
chlorides  rises  during  convalescence,  sometimes  above  the  normal  average. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  total  mtantity  of  urine  has  a  similar  relation  to 
the  stages  of  acute  febrile  diseases.  But  it  is  the  reverse  with  the  colon riug 
matter  or  ummatine,  the  amount  of  which  rises  and  falls  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  chlorine;  so  that  when  the  latter  is  entirely  absent,  the  former  is  dis- 
charged in  the  largest  quantity.  Urea,  on  the  other  hand,  though  rising  at 
first  m  amount  inversely  to  the  sinking  of  the  amount  of  chlorine,  afterwards 
ihiks  below  the  healthy  average,  and  during  convalescence  rises  parallel  with 
the  amount  of  chlorine." 

The  following  instanco  will  show  what  variations  may  be  expected 
in  similar  cases.  In  a  man  with  severe  pleuro-pneumonia,  Vogel 
fonnd  that  the  total  quantity  of  chlorine  sunk  to  OQ  gramme  on  the 
third  day,  to  0*3  gramme  on  the  fourth,  and  on  the  fifth  to  almost 
nothing.  From  this  date  an  improvement  took  place,  and  the 
ehloiine  rose  on  the  sncceeding  days  to  04,  1-8,  2*6,  55,  90,  and 
107  grammes,  the  latter  being  about  the  normal  average. 

Bronchitis,  typhus,  acute  rheumatism,  pyemia,  and  pleurisy,  are. 
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in  addition  to  pneumonia,  diaeftaee  in  which  this  Tamtaoii  of  tbe 
dilorides  has  been  especiallj  noticed.  In  chronic  diseases  the  excietioa 
of  chlorine  ia  generally  diminished,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  bad 
nutrition,  and  geuerally  poor  appetite  of  patients  of  this  class.  Dia- 
betes insipidus  forms,  however,  an  exertion  to  this  rul&  In  a  case  of 
this  nature,  Yogel  found  the  amount  of  chlorine  discharged  by  the 
urine  to  be  oocaaionalij  increased  to  29-0  grammes.  The  same  excel- 
lent obserrer  found  that  dropsical  patients,  under  the  influence  of 
diuretics,  discharged  an  increased  quantity  of  chlorine^  which  mnsfr 
have  passed  (dissolved  in  the  exudations,  &c.)  iuto  the  tissues  and 
cavities.  In  dropsical  or  hydraemic  cases  an  increase  of  the  chlorides 
in  the  urine  is  a  fiivourable  symptom. 

There  is  nothing  in  tbe  chapter  on  sulphuric  acid  and  the  sulphates 
that  need  detain  us,  and  we  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  phoephozio 
acid  and  the  phosphates. 

Taking  the  mean  results  of  the  analyses  of  Breed,  Winter,  Mosler, 
Keubauer,  and  Aubert,  our  author  finds  that  the  average  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid  discharged  by  an  adult  male  in  t^«ity-four  hours  is 
3 '66  grammes ;  and  further,  that  there  is  a  regular  rise  and  £eJ1  in  the 
hourly  amount  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  rise  invariably  taking  place  soon 
after  the  principtd  meal  of  the  day.  The  maximum  seci^ion  was 
observed  during  the  hours  of  the  evening,  the  quantity  fidling  during 
the  night,  and  being  at  the  minimum  in  the  morning. 

As  the  internal  use  of  sulphur,  sulphurets,  sulphuric  acid,  and  aol- 
phates  increases  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  in  tbe  urine,  so  we  find 
that  the  introduction  into  the  body  of  phosphorus,  either  in  the  form 
of  the  acid,  or  of  phosphates,  or  in  combination  with  albuminous  sub- 
stances, gave  rise  to  an  increase  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  urine.  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  total  abstinence  from  food,  or  from  food 
containing  phosphorus,  diminishes  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid, 
but  does  not  cause  its  entire  disappearance,  the  small  persistent  por- 
tion being  probably  due  to  the  continuous  oxidation  of  albuminous 
tissue& 

The  results  regarding  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  urine 
in  disease,  as  determined  by  Yogel  from  more  than  one  thousand 
observations,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  sentences : 

"In  acute  but  not  'very  severe  disesscs  the  amount  of  phosph(»ic  add 
in  the  urine  decreases  at  first  most  probably  in  consequence  of  the  low  diet^ 
and  afterwards  rises  again  with  a  more  Uberal  allowance  of  food.  Daimg 
convalescence,  the  normal  amount  is  sometimes  exceeded  in  oonsequenoe  of  an 
increased  quantity  of  food. 

"  If  the  illness,  though  combined  with  violent  fever,  only  lasts  for  a  short 
tune,  the  decrease  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  sometimes  very  slight,  and  scsioely 
perceptible. 

"  Whea  the  diseases  are  of  a  more  severe  nature,  so  as  to  cause  a  long  absti- 
nence from  food,  or  to  take  a  fatal  turn,  the  decrease  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  urine  becomes  much  more  considerable. 

'*  In  some  exceptional  cases  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  discharged  durinff 
the  height  of  acute  diseases  may  considerably  exceed  the  amount  dischaigra 
duringbealth. 
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"  In  tSbamac  dueaaes  the  exoretion  of  pfaosphorio  add  takes  a  ivej  wngp^xt 
ooonCy  and  though  remaimng  moatlj  bdow  the  normal  arerage,  may  aonetunea 
oonsiderablj  exceed  it." 

There  is  nothing  calling  for  any  special  remaric  in  the  two  sac- 
oeeding  dupten  oa  ^  The  Free  Acid  of  the  Urine/'  and  on  ^  Potash 
and  Soda." 

The  next  diapter,  on  ^  Lime  and  Magnesia  "  includes  the  eonsidera- 
tt<«  of  DepositB  of  Earthy  Phosphates.  We  extract  the  following 
SBBtenoes  in  refereiioe  to  this  important  subject : 

"As  a  rale,  deposits  of  earthy  phosphates  can  exist  only  in  urines  exerting 
an  alkaline  reaction  upon  test-paper.  There  is  only  one  (questionable)  case  in 
which  a  deposit  of  an  earthy  phosphate  is  compatible  with  an  acid  reaction  of  the 
urine — ^namely,  when  udne  oontaming  little  or  no  free  acid  exerts  au  aeid  reactioa 
fiom  the  presence  of  chloride  of  ammonium.  In  this  case  a  deposit  of  phosphate 
of  magnesia  may  perhaps  exist,  for  the  salt  is  little  or  not  soluble  in  ditoride 
of  ammonium.  Bat  phosphate  of  lime  is  so  soluble  in  the  latter  salt  that  it 
could  not  exist  as  a  dbposit  so  long  as  any  acidity  of  the  chloride  of  ammonium 
is  not  neutralized.  Tne  observations  which  are  said  to  have  been  made  of 
iiine  having  an  aeid  reaction  and  yet  containing  a  permanent  deposit  of  phos- 
nfaaies  (See  Br.  O.  Bird's  'Urinary  Demits/  p.  860,  $  261),  if  they  cannot 
be  explained  in  the  way  just  detailed,  must  be  considered  as  fallaeious.  They 
are  contrary  to  the  commonest  law  of  chemistjry.  I  hare  made  some  obsenra- 
tions  which  may  serve  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  sueh  statements  haya 
come  to  be  caUed  observations.  Clear  acid  urine  was  allowed  to  stand  for 
tibree  hours,  when  a  pellicle  of  phosphates  was  observed  on  the  surface.  Blue 
test-paper,  immersea  an  inch  deep  into  the  fluid,  on  bein^  withdrawn,  had 
beoome  red.  Another  piece  of  the  blue  test-paper  was  now  laid  flat  upon  the 
surfaoe  of  the  fluid,  when  no  reaction  took  place.  The  upper  stratum  of  the 
uriae  had  evidently  beoome  alkaline  under  the  iuflu«u)e  or  the  air,  while  the 
lowor  strata  had  retained  their  acidity." 

The  qnantitj  of  earthy  pho^hates  normally  discharged  by  the  urine 
ia  twenty-fbor  hours,  has  been  determined  by  several  observers. 
BeoMka  fixes  it  at  1*2  gramme  for  a  healthy  man ;  while  Lehmann 
iguiid  that  he  discharged  1  -09,  and  Bocker  1  -48  grammes.  We  cannot, 
bovever,  give  any  fixed  average,  as  the  quantity  depends  upon  the 
amoant  of  earthy  matter  taken  in  the  food,  and  not  discharged  with 
thefiaoea. 

Our  author  lays  down  the  following  general  rules  regarding  the 
pathological  indications  aflTorded  by  the  presence  of  these  deposits  : 

I.  *'  The  presence  of  earthy  phosphates  in  the  urine  is  indicative  of  the 
alkidiiie  ooncntion  of  that  fluid." 

%.  **  If  the  precipitate  of  earthy  phosphates  is  entirely  amorphous,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  aikali  which  formed  it  was  not  ammonia." 

3.  "l(j  however,  the  precipitate  contains  crystals  of  triple  phosphate,  it 
indiipatfffl  the  presence  of  ammonia,  arising  most  probably  from  the  deeomposi- 
tion  of  urea." 

It  has  been  long  known  that  animal  diet  has  a  tendency  to  increase 
tlie  acidity  of  the  urine,  while  v^fetable  diet  acts  in  the  opposite 
manner.  Dr.  Thudichum  lays  great  stress  on  this  fact.  The  alkaline 
urine  often  noticed  in  aged  paupers  is,  or  may  be,  the  consequence  of  a 
deficient  supply  of  animal  food,  and  wa  can  very  generally  render  thdr 
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urine  agaiu  acid  by  a  proper  allowance  of  meat.  A  similar  treatment 
may  often  be  successfully  adopted  in  anaemia — a  disease  in  which  we 
usually  find  a  deficiency  of  the  free  acid  of  the  urine. 

Passing  over  several  chapters,  we  arrive  at  the  consideration  of 
albumen.  Our  author  observes,  that  **  when  albumen  is  digested  with 
permanganate  of  potash,  urea  is  obtained  as  one  of  the  products  of 
oxidation  ;"  and  in  his  chapter  on  fibrine,  he  observes,  that  "  B€ champ 
has  produced  urea  from  fibrin  by  oxidising  agents,  so  that  the  ultimate 
fate  of  fibrine  appeara  to  be  deteimined."  We  are  sony  to  be  compelled 
to  state  that  Stadeler  has  very  recently  overthrown  £6champ's  sup- 
posed discovery,  and  has  shown  (we  fear,  beyond  a  doubt)  that  he 
mistook  benzoic  acid,  which  would  naturally  be  formed  during  the 
experiments,  for  urea.  We  regret  that  our  limited  space  compels  us 
to  omit  any  notice  of  the  section  on  the  "  pathologictd  indications  of 
albumen,**  which  concludes  this  chapter. 

The  chapter  on  Grape-sugar  is  followed  by  one  on  Acetone,  which 
has  lately  been  discovered  in  the  urine,  blood,  and  most  parts  of  the 
body  of  a  diabetic  patient.  It  is  possible  that  the  peculiar  odour  so 
frequently  noticed  in  diabetic  urine  is  due  to  the  presence  of  small 
quantities  of  this  substance.  The  suggestion  that  the  odorous  substance 
in  question  was  acetone,  is  due  to  Dr.  Leroh  ;  the  determination  of  it 
was  made  by  Fetters. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  probably  not  aware  that  indican,  a  gum* 
like  vegetable  substance,  which  when  boiled  with  acids  yields  indigo 
blue,  seems  from  the  researches  of  Schunck  and  others  to  be  genei^y 
present  in  small  quantity  in  healthy  human  urine.  The  urines  of 
forty  difierent  individiuils,  all  of  whom  were  apparently  in  a  good  state 
of  health,  yielded,  with  a  single  exception,  more  or  less  indigo  blue. 
The  persons  in  question  were  of  both  sexes,  and  their  ages  varied  firom 
seven  to  fifty-five ;  and  diet  seemed  to  produce  no  definite  efiect  upon 
the  quantity  of  indigo  blue  that  occurred.  The  urine  of  the  horse  and 
cow  (especially  of  the  horse)  gave  comparatively  very  large  quantities 
of  this  substance.  It  does  not  seem  (from  the  recent  investigations  of 
Yirchow)  that  the  presence  of  this  substance  even  in  some  excess,  is 
indicative  of  any  peculiar  morbid  state ;  concentration  being  apparently 
the  main  condition  upon  which  its  detection  depends.  It  was  formerly 
believed  to  be  specially  associated  with  albuminuria. 

The  chapter  on  "  Oxalic  acid"  contains  many  original  observations 
on  various  points  connected  with  the  physical  and  chemical  characters 
of  the  difierent  crystalline  forms  which  we  generally  consider  to  pertain 
to  oxalate  of  lime,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  cai^eful  perusal. 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  full  consideration  of  what  our  author 
terms  urophcmic  substances — ^those  substances,  namely,  which  pass 
through  the  body  and  reapj^ear  in  the  urine  without  undergoing 
decomposition.  We  shall  take  as  our  final  extract,  our  author's 
remarks  on  the  passage  of  strychnine  into  the  ivine,  and  the  method 
to  be  employed  for  its  detection. 

"Strjclmine  when  introduced  into  the  animal  economy  in  any  noteablc 
quantitj-^for  example,  in  the  ordinary  medical  doses  at  from  one- tenth  to  one« 
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twentietli  of  a  grain,  repeated  at  intervals,  reappears  in  the  urine.  .  «  .  Lr 
order  to  obtain  strychnine  from  urine,  it  is  only  necessary  to  evaporate  the 
fluid  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  sjrup,  to  make  it  strongly  alkaline  by  caustio 
potassa,  and  to  shake  it  with  large  and  repeated  quantities  of  ether.  The 
et!ierial  solution,  which  is  only  obtained  after  some  standing,  and  sometimes 
only  after  the  addition  of  some  alcohol,  is  evaporated,  and  the  residue 
treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  the  water-bath.  After  several 
hours'  d^stion,  the  acid  is  neutralized  by  carbonate  of  soda,  the  fluid  is 
then  macfe  alkaline,  and  again  extracted  with  ether,  which  after  evaporation  will 
leave  strychnine,  to  be  tested  by  the  taste,  and  by  the  reaction  with  bichromate- 
of  potassa  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  latter  reaction  is  best  effected  in  the 
following  manner.  The  solution  in  water  of  the  supposed  alkaloid  is  placed  in 
k  small  china  dish,  and  after  evaporation  to  dryness  at  a  low  temperature,  is 
dissolved  in  a  drop  or  several  drops  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  is  now 
spread  over  the  space  of  about  a  fourpenny  piece.  A  small  granule  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash  15  now  dropped  into  the  solution.  On  moving  the  fluid  by 
f>^ving  the  china  dish  different  inclinations,  violet  streaks  are  perceived  to  flow 
from  the  granule  of  bichromate,  and  on  moving  the  crystab  to  and  fro  in  the 
flmd  by  means  of  a  glass  rod,  the  entire  solution  soon  assumes  a  fine  purple, 
colour  (Otto^. 

"One  gram  of  a  solution  of  strychnine,  containing  one  forty-thousandth oart 
of  a  grain  of  solid  strychnine,  yielded  this  test  quite  clearly.  I'ive  drops  of  the' 
same  solution  brought  upon  the  tongue,  had  a  decidedly  bitter  taste ;  on  some 
occasions,  two  or  tmree  drops  would  permit  the  bitterness  to  be  reoogoised.'' 

We  ought  to  mention  that  the  volumetric  methods  of  testing  for  the 
tarious  substances  occurring  in  the  urine,  are  very  fully  given  in  this 
volume :  they  are  as  yet  little  known  or  pmctised  in  this  country, 
although  in  many  cases  they  present  great  advantages  over  the  ordinary 
modes  of  analysis. 

When  a  new  edition  is  called  for,  which  we  doubt  not  will  soon  be 
tbe  caae,  we  would  suggest  a  revision  of  the  references  given  in  the  foot- 
notes. Thus  in  pp.  15  and  77,  there  are  notes  referring  to  previously 
quoted  works  of  Vogel  and  Gerhardt,  yet  where  these  works  are  pre- 
viously quoted  we  cannot  ascertain.  There  are  also  a  few  words  occa- 
sionally met  with  which  have  as  yet  hardly  established  themselves  in 
tJie  English  language,  as  for  instance  hydrothion,  in  p.  299,  a  substance 
Ikmiliar  to  our  readers  under  the  term  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
These  are,  however,  very  slight  drawbacks,  and  upon  the  whole  we 
may  award  our  author  great  praise  for  his  very  painstaking  and 
elaborate  work.  It  is  a  perfect  encyclopsedia  of  all  matters  connected 
with  the  urine. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  speak  in  equally  favourable  terms  of  the 
new  edition  of  Dr.  Golding  Bird's  "  XTrinaiy  Deposits,"  edited  by  Dr. 
Btrkett  While  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  new  matter  in  this 
edition,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  equally  impoHant  matter  of  which  no 
notice  is  takeu,  while  a  good  deal  that  had  better  have  been  removed  is 
retained. 

A  considerable  amount  of  trouble  and  inconvenience  arises  from  the 
£k^  that  the  reader  has  no  means  of  deciding  to  whom  the  authorship 
of  any  particular  part  of  the  volume  is  due.  By  the  use  of  brackets  or 
initials,  Dr.  Birkett  might  easily  have  indicated  what  his  additions  reaUy 
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ar^.  .  Let  us  torn,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  p.  47.  Wk>  is  the  ^old 
Mpil "  who  bears  his  humble  testimony  to  the  el^;ant  scholarship  of 
I)r.  Keate  1  Is  it  Dr.  Bird  or  Dr.  Birkett  ?  Is  it,  we  ask,  fidr  to 
leave  the  reader  in  doubt  on  so  interesting  and  important  a  question  t 

In  pp.  94,  95,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  know  whose  yiews  are  bein§^ 
ezpsessed.  We  seem  to  have  an  inexplicable  admixture  of  inoon- 
gnious  viewiL  In  the  first  plaoe^  we  have  a  series  of  analyses  of 
urinary  sediments  by  Dr.  Letheby.  These  analyses  are  succeeded  by 
the  natural  remark,  "  that  the  deposits  usually  considered  to  consist 
principally  of  urate  of  ammonia,  are  in  reality  made  up  of  urates  of 
Ume,  potash,  and  soda. ...  As  these  views  are  ingenious**  [they  are 
better  than  ingenious;  they  have  just  been  proved  to  be  true  in  the 
nceeeding  paragraphs],  *^  and  are  still  supported  by  some  chemists,  I 
have  heHtated  to  remove  them,  though  myself  persuaded  of  their 
&Uaoy.  I  believe  that  the  explanation  of  the  proximate  formation  of 
these  deposits  is  to  be  found  in  the  action  of  uric  acid  on  the  micro- 
cosmic  Bah  or  double  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammoniai"  If  our  readers 
can  extract  any  elear  ideas  as  to  who  is  persuaded  of  the  fallacy 
alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  sentence,  and  why  any  one  should  hold 
views  directly  based  on  Dr.  Letheby*s  analyses  to  be  fallacious^  they 
will  deserve  credit  for  their  ingenuity. 

Were  we  inclined  to  be  hypercritical,  we  might  object  to  the 
editor^s  allowing  Dr.  Bird's  remark  in  p.  105,  that  &ctic  acid  exists  in 
the  sweat,  to  remain  uncorrected.  Schottin,  who  worked  under  Leh* 
mann*s  direct  observation,  ascertaiued  that  no  lactic  acid  occurred  in 
that  excretion  either  in  health  or  in  disease.  And  why  is  PeIouze*s 
&llaciou8  test  for  lactic  acid  stUl  given  )  Ten  years  ago,  or  more, 
Pelouze  himself  showed  that  it  was  not  to  be  depended  on.  Again,  in 
p.  112,  we  find  Dr.  Kemp's  analysis  of  the  organic  material  of  human 
bile  quoted  and  contrasted  with  analyses  of  hippurio  add  and  urinary 
colouring  matter.  Does  not  the  discovery  (and  it  is  by  no  means  a 
recent  discovery)  of  sulphur  in  the  bile  altogether  do  away  with  the 
value  of  such  comparisons  % 

In  our  perusal  of  the  fourth  chapter,  On  the  Pathology  of  Uric  Acid, 
and  its  Combination^  we  made  the  singular  discovery  that  the  great 
drain^e-system  which  is  spreading  itself  so  widely  and  rapidly  over 
all  oilr  agricultural  districts,  is  making  marvellous  advances  in  the 
human  system.  In  p.  144  of  the  fourth  edition  (published  in  1853), 
we  read  as  follows : — 

**^  Surely  such  an  amount  of  drainage  as  73  feet  in  every  square  inch  of  skic, 
assumiog^  this  to  be  the  average  of  the  whole  body,  is  something  wosderfii], 
and  the  thought  naturally  intrudes  itself-~what  if  this  drainage  were  obstructed  ? 
The  number  of  square  inches  of  surface  in  a  man  of  ordinary  height  and  bulk, 
is  about  2500 ;  the  number  of  pores,  therefore,  is  700,000,  and  the  number  of 
inches  of  perspiratory  tube  1,750,000— that  is,  145,833  feet^  or  48,600  yards, 
or  nearly  28  miles." 

In  p.  154  of  the  present  edition  (published  in  1857),  we  find  that 
ijbo  number  of  inches  of  perspiratory  tube  has  been  increased  to 
2>205,000  inches,  or  nearly  34  miles;  so  that  if  the  above  data  are 
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tnistwartby,  about  six  miles  of  tabing  h*Te  been  bud  down  in  ''^  a 
Bum  ai  ordiiUNry  beigbt  and  bulk"  in  the  course  of  four  yean  I 

Iq  the  aeipentb  chapter.  On  the  Chemical  FiEtthology  of  Cystine,  Dr. 
Bird,  after  comparing  the  per-centage  oompositionsQf  this  subetanee 
and  tannne,  obserrefl^  that  **  it  appears  bj  no  means  unlikely  that  the 
excretion  of  eyatiae  may  be  a  means  under  certain  dreumstanoes  of 
compeoeatiBg  for  deficient  action  of  the  lirer  quocui  the  excretikm  of 
solpliur.'*  The  editor  mi^t  have  appropriately  strengthened  this  view 
by  a  Inference  to  the  recent  obswrrations  of  V  irdiov  and  doiittay 
from  which  it  appears  that  cystine  may  sometimes  be  fcund  in  the 
fiver,  and  that  bcih  taurine  and  cystine  (sometimes  one  and  sometinMB 
ike  othear)  may  be  detected  in  the  kidneys. 

In  imaat  points,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  correction  of  the  press^  we 
find  a  similar  want  of  careful  ecUtorial  superintendence.  We  hare 
sdckwi  seen  proper  names  so  cruelly  maltreated.  Thus  we  find  Boone 
fior  Doimd  (p.  376) ;  Eriachen  for  Erichsen  (p.  431) ;  Omllot  and 
Lebkooe  for  Guillot  and  Leblanc  (p.  407) ;  Kolliker  ibr  KoUike^ 
(p.  373)  ;  Krahmer  for  Kramer  (p.  451),  or  moe^vend,  both  speltings 
being  given  on  the  same  page ;  Lallelard  for  Lallemand  (p.  378) ; 
Miilder  for  Mulder  (pp.  344,  350,  357,  isc)  ;  Pellischer  for  PiHiseher 
(p.  381)  i  Stadder  for  Staddler  (p.  17)  ;  and  Wohier  for  Wohler  (pp. 
123,  244,  ^.).  The  word  hyoscyamus  is  firequently  spelt  hyosciamus; 
sevml  chemical  formule  contain  serious  errors  (see  pp.  41,  201,  and 
332)  ;  we  read  of  urates  in  one  place,  while  in  another  the  same  salts 
are  termed  bi-urates ;  while  in  one  part  of  the  book  pfaoi^horic  add 
is  symbolically  designated  as  P,  O^,  in  another  page  we  find  the  same 
add  written  Ph.  O^  ;  and  finally,  in  p.  396,  we  find  a  reference  to  the 
'  Archiv  fur  Physiologysche  Chimie,'  the  first  word  of  this  title  being 
the  only  one  that  does  not  c<xitain  a  gross  blunder. 

In  oondusiou,  we  would  venture  to  recommend  that  if  another 
edition  should  be  called  for.  Dr.  Birkett  will  best  discharge  his  editoriid 
duties  by  removing  with  no  sparing  hand  those  *^  passages  and  plates 
that  have  lost  a  portion  of  their  value  from  the  recent  progress  of  scien- 
tific inquiry^  to  which  he  alludes  in  his  preface ;  by  condensing  many 
portions  of  the  volume  which  belong  rather  to  physiology  generally 
tiian  to  the  special  object  to  which  the  work  is  nominally  devoted  {Uxt 
instance,  the  first  three  chapters  might  advantageously  be  condensed 
into  one)  ;  by  omitting  a  good  many  of  the  cases ;  and  finally,  by  only 
introducing  such  additions  as  have  a  practical  value  in  relation  to  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  '*  TJrinaiy  Deposits." 


-    Revixw  XIV. 

€hij/'s  Hospital  Reports.  Edited  by  Samuel  Wilks,  M.D.,  and 
Alfred  Poland.  Third  Series.  VoL  lY,— London,  185$. 
8vo,  pp.  371. 

Wk  proeeed,  as  usual,  to  give  a  brief  analysis  of  this  eminently  useftd 
■eriaL     When^  year  after  year,  we  behold  the  immense  number  of 
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Talnable  facta  wliich  by  these  '  Reports'  are  added  to  the  stores  of 
medical  science,  we  cannot  avoid  feeling  regret  that  the  example  of 
.Ony's  is  not  followed  by  others  of  our  large  metropolitan  aud  pro- 
"vincial  hospitals.  What  a  vast  amount  of  clinical  knowledge  is 
annnally  lost  for  want  of  some  such  medium  of  publicity !  Wliile  we 
deprecate  the  modern  tendency  to  multiply  the  periodical  sources  of 
medical  literature,  we  believe  that  the  place  of  many  of  the  existing 
medical  journals  might  be  well  supplied  by  hospital  reportfi.  Ko  better 
model  conld  be  selected  than  that  of  the  Beports  which  the  medical 
oflSoers  of  Guy's  Hospital  have  been  issuing  for  the  last  twenty-two 
yean.  The  hospital  case-books  of  many  of  our  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, if  carefully  analysed  after  a  series  of  yeai-s,  might  be  found  to 
contain  facta  which  could  have  no  small  influence  over  the  existing 
medical  practice,  and  in  many  instances  would  effect  a  complete  revo- 
lution. It  is  true  that  many  of  our  hospitals  have  not  the  means  and 
resources  possessed  by  Guy's ;  but  this  difficulty  might  be  got  over  by 
two  or  more  joining  together  for  the  object  in  question.  But  what- 
ever the  plan  adopted,  we  are  convinced  that  a  more  extended  appli- 
cation of  the  materials  furnished  by  hospital  practice  would  do  far 
more  to  advance  the  science  and  practice  of  medicine,  than  any  amount 
of  speculative  writing  unsupported  by  a  sufficient  number  of  well- 
observed  facts. 

The  present  number  of  the  'Guy's  Hospital  Reports'  contains  four- 
teen original  communications,  which  are  illustrated  by  fourteen  litho* 
graphic  plates  and  eight  woodcuts.  The  first  two  communications 
have  re&rence  to  the  same  case. 

L  Ca»e  of  Epithelial  Cancer  qf  (Esophagus,  in  which  Gastrotomy 
ioaspetfoTTned.    By  S.  O.  Habebshon,  M.D. 

11.  Description  of  the  Operation  of  Gastrotomy.  By  J.  Ooopeb 
FORSTEB. — ^The  subject  of  this  case  was  a  man,  aged  forty-seven,  who  was 
admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital,  October  8th,  1857,  with  considerable 
dyspnoea  and  feeble  voice,  but  no  marked  physical  signs  of  mischief  in 
the  chest.  After  he  had  been  in  hosintal  for  some  time,  he  began  to 
suffer  from  severe  pain  in  the  throat  on  coughing,  and  subsequently, 
on  swallowing.  Delutition  became  more  and  more  difficult  and 
painful,  and  towards  the  end  of  February,  1858,  the  commencement 
of  the  oesophagus  was  found  to  be  obstructed  by  a  rounded  tumour 
situated  below  the  epiglottis.  On  March  2nd,  the  dyspnoea  was  so 
extreme^  that  tracheotomy  was  performed,  but  without  much  benefit. 
^n  the  mean  time,  the  patient  had  become  emaciated  to  an  extreme 
degree,  and  suffered  from  most  distressing  thirst,  and  a  fearful  sense  of 
starvation^  while  the  rectum  ejected  nutritious  enemata  almost  at 
once.  It  was  obvious  that  the  patient  was  dying  from  pur©  inanition, 
and  there  seemed  no  reason  to  doubt  that  life  might  be  prolonged  for 
IV  brief  period  if  any  means  could  be  devised  for  introducing  nutri- 
ment into  the  system.  Three  modes  of  relief  suggested  themselves  : 
1st,  the  forcible  introduction  of  an  oesophageal  tube ;  2nd,  o})ening 
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the  (esophagus  in  the  neck;  and,  drd,  opening  the  stomach.  The 
nature  of  the  disease  rendered  the  first  of  these  modes  a  Teiy  hazardous 
one.  A  similar  case  is  alluded  to,  in  which  an  eminent  surgeon  passed 
a  tube  through  the  diseased  mass,  and  injected  half  a  pint  of  beef-tea 
into  the  pleural  cavity.  The  situation  of  the  disease  would  have  ren« 
dered  the  opening  of  the  oesophagus  formidable,  dangerous,  and  uaeless. 
Gastrotomy  alone  appeared  to  be  the  operation  which  could  possibly 
relieve  the  patient,  while  the  cases  recorded  and  collected  by  Dr. 
Murchison  showed  that  wounds  of  the  stomach  might  become  con- 
verted into  permanent  fistulse,  and  life  be  prolonged  for  many  years.* 
After  due  delibei-ation,  therefore,  this  operation  was  performed  by 
Mr.  Cooper  Forsteron  March  26th.  Chloroform  was  not  administered, 
as  the  patient  was  remarkably  cool  and  collected,  and  vomiting  above 
all  things  was  to  be  avoided.  The  external  incision  was  made  in  the 
left  linea  semilunaris,  and  the  cardiac  portion  of  the  stomach  was  that 
which  was  opened.  None  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  escaped  into 
the  peritoneum,  and  the  margins  of  the  opening  in  this  viscus,  which 
measured  about  an  inch,  were  carefully  attached  by  sutures  to  the 
abdominal  parietes.  The  patient's  sufferings  were  evidently  mitigated^ 
and  the  horrors  of  a  death  from  thirst  and  starvation  averted  ;  while 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that,  had  the  relief  been  afforded  at  an 
earlier  period,  it  might  have  been  more  permanent.  After  the  opera- 
tion, nutriment  and  stimulants  were  freely  introduced  into  the  stomach  ] 
but  on  the  night  of  the  27th  faintness  came  on,  and  the  patient  gra- 
dually sank,  and  died  at  the  end  of  rather  more  than  forty-four  hours. 
After  death^  the  peritoneum  was  found  healthy;  no  inflammation^ 
effusion  of  lymph  or  serum,  or  diminution  of  the  normal  smoothneaa 
of  this  membrane  could  be  detected  ;  while  the  opposed  serous  sur- 
faces round  the  margins  of  the  opening  were  found  slightly  adhering. 
The  growth  in  the  oesophagus  appeared  to  take  its  origin  from  the 
posterior  sur&ce  of  the  cricoid  caitilage,  and  the  seat  of  greatest  con- 
striction was  opposite  the  upper  mai^gin  of  the  sternum.  The  oeso- 
phagus above  this  was  much  ulcerated,  and  there  was  a  fistulous  com- 
munication with  the  trachea.  There  was  no  cancerous  disease  in  any 
other  organ  except  the  oesophagus.  The  two  papers  are  accompanied 
by  four  plates,  illustrating  the  operation  and  the  post-mortem 
appearances. 

III.  PaUiologiccd  OhserviUions.  By  Samuel  Wilks,  M.D. — 1.  On 
Cancer  and  New  Grotvtits, — We  here  meet  with  a  further  develop- 
ment of  Dr.  Wilks's  views  of  the  pathology  of  morbid  growths,  to 
which  we  have  alreadyt  had  occasion  to  allude,  and  with  which  we  in 
the  main  agree.     Dr.  Wilks  observes : — 

"  We  will  state  at  the  outset  our  firm  conviction  that  cancer,  in  the  com- 
monly received  acceptance  of  the  term,  has  no  peculiarities  which  can  always 
distinguish  it  from  other  morbid  growths,  or  even  from  many  healthy  structures. 

•  See  Memoir   on    Gastro-Cutaneoua    Fistula,  in    the    Forty-Firtt  Volume  of  th« 
Xedieo-Chirui^cal  Transactions, 
t  Bxit.  a&4  For.  Hed.-Chir.  Eev.,  April,  1898,  p.  860. 
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Sotne  experience  in  testing  this  debateaUe  qnesiion  has  saidsfiKctorily  proved 
tibe  truth  of  tke  assertion,  baying  seen,  for  example,  well-marked  enoephaloid 
oaaease,  whicli  displayed  merely  small  nuclei  by  the  microscope,  offering  nothing 
peculiar  to  the  eye  of  those  well  versed  in  the  use  of  the  instrument ;  and,  on 
the  otlicr  hand,  we  have  known  healthy  cells  from  parts  of  the  afimentaiy 
canal,  from  the  kidney,  from  the  Paccmonian  bodies,  &c.,  considered  as  can- 
oerons,  when  this  idea  of  their  nature  was  suggested  to  the  observer."  (p.  19.) 

But  even  those  growths  which  are  "  homologous"  in  their  strQctare, 
not  unfrequently  put  on  many  of  the  characters  which  for  long  were 
attributed  to  cancer  only — such  as  rapidity  of  growth,  tendency  to 
spread,  &c. ;  so  that,  if  we  were  to  arrange  tumours  according  to  the 
degree  of  their  so-called  "  malignancy,"  those  at  the  top  of  the  scale 
may  be  called  cancerous ;  but  we  can  draw  no  boundary  line  between 
the  last  on  the  scale,  which  we  would  style  cancer,  and  the  first,  which 
ve  would  designate  by  some  other  name.  The  question,  then,  to  be 
asked  with  reference  to  a  new  growth  is  not  so  much — is  it  malignant 
or  not  1  as — what  degree  of  malignancy  has  it  1  Dr.  Wilks  observes^ 
that  when  from  any  cause  a  blastema  is  thrown  out,  the  natural  ten- 
dency is  for  it  to  be  developed  into  tissues  similar  to  those  in  its 
•vicinity ;  but  if  there  is  any  "  vice  in  the  constitution,**  the  disposition 
in  the  new  formation  to  ally  itself  to  the  healthy  tissue  will  be  lessened. 
Thus  he  explains  the  origin  of  cancer,  and  we  are  therefore  somewhat 
at  a  loss  to  explain  why,  at  another  place,  he  speaks  of  the  "  cachectic 
condition  spoken  of  in  cancer,"  as  only  a  result  of  the  local  disease^ 
unless  he  considers  a  vice  in  the  constitution,  and  a  cachexia,  as  two 
Tery  different  conditions,  the  distinction  between  which  we  can  scarcely 
appreciate.  The  author's  observations  are  accompanied  by  the  records 
of  a  number  of  cases  which  have  come  under  his  observation  at  Guy's 
Hospital 

.  In  reference  to  melanoais,  he  holds  the  view  that  the  colouring  matt» 
is  merely  adventitious,  and  may  occur  in  any  form  of  growth.  Henoe 
he  accounts  for  the  difference  of  opinions  as  to  the  malignancy  of  the 
disease.  "  A  simple  fibrous  tumour,  for  example,  near  the  eye,  may 
contain  pigment,  and  not  return.  A  cancer,  however,  in  the  same 
spot,  may  also  be  black,  and  that  shall  return."  (p.  33.)  Several  caaes 
corroborative  of  this  opinion  are  alluded  to. 

2.  Acute  and  Chronic  Disease, — Dr.  Wilks  objects  to  the  commonly 
received  opinion,  that  chronic  diseases  are  very  frequently  the  sequelte 
of  acute ;  and  endeavours  to  show  that  an  opposite  doctrine  is  much 
nearer  the  truth,  or  that  disease  is  mostly  chronic,  and  if  not  arrested 
will  become  acute.  One  remark  under  this  head  is  at  the  present 
moment  of  peculiar  interest : — 

"  Although  there  are  constantly  cases  of  pneumonia  treated  in  the  hospital^ 
post-mortem  inspection  has  not  revealed  a  single  idiopathic  case  for  more  than 
a  year  past ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  pleurisy,  though  to  a  less  extent." 
(p.  52.) 

3.  On  Hie  Relative  Importance  of  Disease  of  ike  Aortic  and  MUraZ 
Valves  of  the  Heart, — If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  duration  of  illness 
or  loss  of  health  in  the  two  cases,  the  author  believes  that  the  ganeial 
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opiniQii  is  eoneot  as  to  tbe  greater  seyerity  of  the  diaeaae  which  has 
its  origia  in  the  mitral  Twlve ;  but  if  we  date  from  the  probable  time 
at  which  the  respootive  maladies  oommenoed,  he  thinks  we  may  readily 
arriTe  at  an  opposite  oonclosion.  The  records  of  Qay*s  Hospital  fiilly 
eorroborate  the  view,  that,  as  a  general  nile^  the  disease  of  tiie  mitral 
oiifice  has  its  origin  in  rheumatic  endocarditis  ;  whereas  disease  of  the 
aortic  orifice  is  doe  to  a  strain  on  the  vessel  or  valves,  occurring  for 
the  most  part  in  men  who  are  accustcmed  to  use  strenuous  exertions 
with  their  arms. 

4.  Co9dr^C<mp. — ^The  records  of  Guy's  Hospital  lend  no  support  to 
the  prevalent  error,  that  when  a  blow  is  inflicted  at  one  pomt  of  the 
cranium,  a  fracture  and  extravasation  of  blood  may  take  place  in  an 
opposite  direction.  The  base  may  certainly  be  fractured  from  a  fiJl 
on  the  vertex  ;  but  this  is  by  direct  continuance  of  the  force,  and  not  by 
eontre-conp.  The  cerebral  substance  also  on  the  other  side  opposite  to 
tile  fracture  may  become  torn,  and  extravasation  ensue.  Yet  in  such 
a  case  the  injury  to  the  brain  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  efiused 
Uood,  and  could  not  be  benefited  by  any  surgical  interference. 
During  many  yean^  the  author  has  never  seen  a  case  on  the  post- 
mortem tabl^  where  trephiniug  on  the  aide  opposite  to  that  injured 
could  possibly  have  given  any  relief 

5.  Cltnmic  Bheumado  ArthrUis. — The  charactera  of  this  afiection 
are  detailed  with  much  accuracy,  and  Dr.  Wilks  agrees  with  Dr. 
Adams  in  considering  it  as  distinct  from  both  rheumatism  and  gout. 

IV.  On  the  Operation  of  Opening  the  Urethra  in  the  Ferinceum, 
By  Thomas  Bhtast. — Mr.  Bryant  enters  upon  the  discussion  of  this 
much-vexed  question  apart  from  all  personal  feeling.  His  remarks 
may  be  r^arded  as  coming  from  one  entirely  unprejudiced,  and  merit 
the  attentive  perusal  of  the  surgeon.  He  justly  draws  a  distinction 
between  the  opening  of  the  urethra  without  a  staff,  which  he  denomi- 
nates ^' perineal  section,"  and  "the  external  division,"  or  Syme's  Opera- 
tion. In  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  upon  this  subject^ 
these  two  operations  have  too  frequently  been  confounded. 

The  paper  is  aooompanied  by  the  histories  of  eighteen  cases  in  which 
one  or  other  of  these  operations  was  performed.  We  are  glad  to  find 
Mr.  Bryant  speak  so  favourably  of  his  experience  of  Mr.  Syme*s  ope- 
ration, and  that  he  has  failed  to  observe  those  frightful  consequences 
which  its  opponents  have  attributed  to  it.  His  opinion  regarding  the 
operation  may  be  summed  up  in  his  own  words : — 

"  Cases  of  stricture  do  occur  occasionaUj  ivhich  are  so  exqaisitelj  sensitive, 
and  in  which  the  passage  of  a  catheter,  however  skilfully  performed  is  fol- 
lowed by  such  severe  constitutional  and  local  disturbance  as  to  produce  more 
harm  than  good ;  and  others,  viiich  are  relieved  by  means  of  a  catheter,  and 
are  even  fullf  dilated,  but  which  have  a  tendency  to  contract  again  immediately 
upon  the  onusskm  of  the  treatment.  In  such  cases,  the  operation  of  *  external 
division '  is  most  valuable."  (p.  80.) 

Such  are  the  only  cases,  and  only  such,  for  which  Mr,  Syme  has  re* 
commended  the  operation* 
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Y.  On  Opthalmostasis,  with  an  Account  of  an  Improved  Method  qf 
Extraction  of  the  Cataract.  By  John  F.  Fkance. — ^Mr.  France  gives  an 
account  of  the  various  means  which  have  been  recommended  for  steadjing 
the  globe  in  the  operation  for  extraction  of  cataract,  and  he  reoommendB 
the  ordinary  artery  forceps  applied  immediately  beneath  the  inferior 
margin  of  the  cornea,  as  infinitely  preferable  to  them  all.  The  his- 
tories are  given  of  twenty  cases  in  which  the  operation  was  per- 
formed in  the  manner  recommended. 

yLOnthe  Existence  of  Copper  in  Organic  Tissues.  By  William 
Odliko,  M.B.,  F.C.S.,  and  August  Dupri^,  Ph.D. — The  analyses  and 
observations  of  the  authors  show  that  copper  is  a  natural  and  constant 
constituent  of  living  organisms,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  it  has  a  very 
extensive  distribution  in  the  organic  kingdom.  Of  twenty-five  samples 
of  bread,  seven  yielded  distinct  traces  of  copper ;  and  of  fiHeen  other 
specimens,  of  which  larger  quantities  of  materials  were  employed,  in 
one  only  could  no  trace  of  the  metal  be  detected.  Of  twenty  samples 
of  wheat-flour,  traces  of  copper  were  discovered  in  every  specimen,  and 
it  was  likewise  found  in  every  one  of  twenty-nine  specimens  of  grain. 
Copper  also  was  found  in  several  other  vegetable  products,  and  in  many 
animal  tissues.  Dr.  Odling's  analyses  render  it  highly  probable  that 
the  poisonous  effects  which  have  frequently  followed  upon  eating 
mussels  and  other  shell-fish,  have  been  due  to  their  containing  copper. 
The  tissues  of  the  higher  animals,  particularly  those  of  the  liver 
and  kidneys,  usually  contained  copper  in  notable  quantity,  wherea.s 
the  blood  in  general  contained  but  very  minute  traces  of  it.  The 
authors  are  scarcely  prepared  to  maintain  that  copper  is  a  necessary 
and  invariable  constituent  of  living  organisms,  yet  they  agree  with  Dr. 
Christison  in  thinking  that  its  possible  presence  must  not  be  overlooked 
in  medico- legal  researches. 

VII.  A  Collection  0/ Several  Cases  of  Contimons  of  the  Abdomen,  ac- 
companied with  Injury  to  the  Stomach  and  Intestines,  By  Alfred 
PoLAin). — This  is  a  very  elaborate  paper,  containing  the  histories  of 
upwards  oi  seventy  cases  in  which  accidents  of  divers  sorts  have  ensued 
upon  blows  over  the  abdomen.  These  have  been  arranged  under  the 
£:>llowing  heads : 

A.  Contusion  attended  with  injury  to  the  stomach : 

I.  Traumatic  gastritis. 

II.  Chronic  innammation,  ending  in  abscess  and  external  fistulous 

openings. 
in.  Rupture  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach. 

B.  Contusion  attended  with  injury  to  the  small  and  large  intestines  : ' 

I.  Traumatic  enteritis. 

II.  Chronic  inflammation,  and  stricture. 

III.  Contusion  of  the  bowel,  with  subsequent  sloughing  and  ulceration.  ■ 

IV.  Ruptured  coats  of  intestine. 
1.  Ruptured  duodenum. 

•  •  *  *  2.  Ruptured  jejunum. 

3.  Ruptured  ileum. 
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4.  Gues  of  ruptured  bowel  occuiring  in  persona  the  subject  of  heniia, 

but  independent  of  any  hernial  mischief. 

5.  Contusions  of  snudl  intestine  while  in  a  hernial  saa 

6.  Kupture  of  the  large  intestines. 

The  iUnstratiye  cases  have  partly  been  under  observation  at  Guy's 
Ho^ital^  but  for  the  most  part  have  been  collected  fronx  the  pub- 
lish^ archives  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Our  space  will  not 
permit  us  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  these  cases,  all  of  which 
axe  of  much  rarity  and  interest.  We  would  only  mention  the  two  cases 
which  have  been  cited  as  examples  of  chronic  inflammation  followed 
by  abscess  and  external  fistulous  openings*  Both  of  these  were  pro- 
bablj  examples  of  simple  ulcer  of  the  stomachy  and  it  may  be  doubted 
bow  far  the  local  injuries  to  which  they  were  attributed  had  to  do  with 
their  origin.  The  abscess  in  the  young  woman  forming  the  subject  of 
Ettmiiller's  case,  did  not  appear  imtil  ten  years  after  she  had  received 
the  blow  in  the  epigastrium  from  the  carriage  pole.  The  other  case, 
quoted  from  Richeraud's  *  Physiology/  was  evidently  that  of  the  cele- 
brated Magdelaine  Gor6,  who  was  a  patient  in  La  Charity  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  This  woman,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  received  a  blow  over  the  stomach  from  a  fall  on  a  door-step  ; 
but  the  abscess,  which  ended  in  fistula,  did  not  make  its  appearance 
until  eighteen  years  afterwards.  This  abscess  opened  externally  on 
the  twenty-first  day  from  its  first  appearance,  and  the  resulting  fistula 
continued  until  death,  eight  and  a  half  years  later.* 

Jdx.  Poland  makes  some  valuable  remarks  upon  the  signs  and  symp- 
toms which  indicate  that  rupture  of  some  portion  of  the  bowel  has 
taken  place,  and  also  upon  the  best  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  such 
cases.  The  prognosis  in  cases  of  ruptured  bowel  must  always  be  very 
un&Tourable :  out  of  sixty-six  collected  by  the  author,  sixty-four 
proved  fatal  j  and  in  the  remaining  two,  it  was  questionable  if  anj 
rupture  had  taken  place.  The  author,  however,  believes,  that  some 
cases  do  recover,  and  that  many  of  the  cases  of  injury  of  the  abdomen 
followed  by  peritonitis,  are  really  examples  of  ruptured  bowel,  of  which 
no  evidence  could  be  satisfactorily  offered. 

VIIL  Cases  of  Paraplegia,  Second  Series.  By  William  Gull, 
M.D. — An  analysis  of  the  first  series  of  Dr.  GulFs  cases  of  paraplegia 
will  be  found  in  a  previous  number  of  this  *  Review.'t  The  present 
essay  contains  an  account  of  sixteen  additional  cases,  which  are  illus- 
trated by  very  beautiful  lithographic  drawings.  Several  of  the  cases 
are  of  exceeding  interest.  Case  XVII.  goes  far  to  establish  an  im- 
portant point,  namely,  that  the  spinal  centres  may  be  paralysed  without 
tmaionUeal  change  of  their  structure.  We  have  ourselves  observed 
one  or  two  cases  of  complete  hemiplegia  in  which  even  the  microscope 
fiuled  to  reveal  any  lesion  in  the  suspected  locality.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  we  extend  our  observations  as  to  other  means  of  investigating  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  nervous  tissue. 

•  Ftr  the  origbial  deseriptton  of  this  CMe  see  Journ.  de  H<kL  et  Chir.     Pkt  Bouz  ei 
Corrlsart,iome  iU.  p.  407. 
'  t  Brit,  and  For.  Hed.-Chlr.  Rer.,  Jii]7,1867»  p.  ise. 
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Case  XVIir.  presented  a  not  tmcommon  history  of  chronic  inflam- 
matory degeneration  of  the  columns  of  the  cord  idmost  Uitent  up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  then  accompanied  by  a  sudden  aggravation  of  the 
symptoms. 

Case  XIX.  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  limitation  of  the  disease  to 
the  posterior  columns  ("  chronic  inflammatory  degeneration*').  There 
was  no  paralysis,  but  a  want  of  controUing  power ;  sensation  was  but 
slightly  eflected.  The  symptoms  confirmed  Dr.  Todd's  theory,  that 
the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  are  the  channels  through  wliich  tlie 
Toluntary  movements  are  co-ordinated. 

Cases  XXIL,  XXIII.,  and  XXIV.,  show  that  the  substance  of  the 
cord  may  be  damaged  by  a  violent  exertion,  without  any  afifection  of 
the  bones,  ligaments,  or  membranes  of  the  spine. 

Case  XXIX.  was  remarkable  for  the  obscurity  of  it«  clinical 
history.  It  was  an  example  of  chronic  thickening  of  the  spinal  mem- 
branes implicating  and  destroying  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  of 
the  brachial  plexua  The  disease  was  for  some  time  so  limited  as  to 
produce  no  other  symptom  than  anasthaesia  of  the  left  arm.  Du- 
chenne*s  galvanism  test  proved  entirely  fallacious.  All  the  conditions 
which  he  mentions  as  characteristic  of  hysterical  paralysis — viz.,  normal 
electro-muscular  contractility,  great  diminution  of  electro-sensibility, 
and  no  impairment  of  voluntary  motion — were  present,  and  yet  the  case 
was  one  of  serious  organic  lesion. 

TX.  A  Case  of  Pharyngotomy  for  the  Extraction  of  a  Foreign  Body  ; 
toitlb  some  jRemark&  By  Edward  Cock. — The  patient  was  a  gentle- 
man, whose  age  is  not  stated.  The  foreign  body  was  a  metallic  tooth 
plate,  which  had  been  swallowed,  and  retained  at  the  termination 
of  the  pharynx.  The  operation  was  performed  on  January  21st, 
1856 ;  the  patient  made  an  excellent  recovery,  and  is  still  alive  and 
well. 

Mr.  Cock  has  collected  the  histories  of  seven  other  cases  in  which 
the  gullet  had  been  opened  for  the  extraction  of  a  foreign  body.  All 
the  cases  recovered  save  two.  In  one  of  these  death  was  attributable 
to  pneumonia,  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  operation  ;  and  in  the 
other,  the  fatal  result  was  brought  about,  not  by  the  operation,  but  by 
the  severe  and  somewhat  extraordinary  means  which  were  previously 
used  to  didodge  the  foreign  body. 

X.  Contributiom  to  tfis  FrctcHcal  Surgery  of  New  Growths  or 
Tnniours.  Series  II.  Fibro-plastic  Growths,  By  Johk  Birkett. — In 
this  paper,  Mr.  Birkett  records  fourteen  examples  of  that  class  of 
tnmours  to  which  Lebert  first  applied  the  appellation  "  Fibro-plastic." 
Som^  of  these  are  remarkable  for  their  returning  repeatedly  after 
removal,  constituting  the  "Recurrent  Fibrous  Tumours*'  of  some 
writers.  Case  X.,  for  example,  a  fibro-plastic  growth  in  the  leg,  was 
removed  three  times,  and  as  often  recurred.  Ultimately,  amputation 
through  the  femur  was  performed ;  but  the  growth  re-appeared  in  the 
Btuiup,  and  the  patient  died.     The  following  are  some  of  the  con- 
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dtmiosB  winch  the  author  anives  at  concerning  '^  Fibro-pkstid 
tnmoorB  :— * 

1 .  The  elementtuy  tissaes  comprising  them  differ  &om  thofie  entering 
into  the  composition  of  the  tumours  called  carcinoma. 

%  Their  progress  is  filover. 

5.  They  may  recur  at  the  primary  site  of  the  new  growth,  or  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

4.  XJnl&e  carcinoma^  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  disposition  to 
their  production  in  any  of  the  viscera  of  the  chest  or  abdomen. 
(Dr.  Wilks  in  his  paper  mentions  a  case  of  "  Recurrent  fibroid  tumour 
of  the  lung.") 

b.  The  lymphatic  glands  do  not  become  secondarily  involved,  as  in 
carcinoma. 

6.  Excision  of  a  primary  fibro-plastic  growth  may  be  undertaken 
with  a  better  chance  of  the  eradication  of  the  disease,  than  in  the  case 
of  carcinoma ;  yet  amputation  of  a  portion  of  a  limb  will  not  in  every 
caw  prevent  a  reproduction  of  the  disease,  even  although  a  joint 
intervene  between  the  seat  of  the  primary  disease  and  the  stump. 

XI.  G(yr^tTibM(ni8  to  Dental  Pathology,  By  S.  James  A.  Salter, 
M.B.,  F.L.S.,  &c. — Mr.  Baiter,  in  the  first  place,  makes  some  inte- 
resting remarks  upon  the  shedding  of  the  teeth  and  exfoliation  of  the 
alveolar  processes  consequent  upon  the  eruptive  fevers.  He  shows 
that  such  accidents  are  by  no  means  unfrequent  sequels  of  attacks  of 
scarlatina,  measles,  and  small-pox.  He  endeavours  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  by  the* well-known  fiict,  that  in  the  eruptive  fevers  the 
poison  of  the  disease  spreads  its  chief  force  upon  the  tegumentary 
system.  The"  bdne^necrosis  he  looks  upon  as  a  secondary  consequence 
c^  inflammation  of  the  alveolar  periosteum  excited  by  the  blighted 
teeth. 

Some  observations  follow  upon  a  peculiar  affection,  which  the  author 
describes  under  the  name  of  **  Warty  Teeth,"  and  also  upon  **  Polypus 
of  the  Tooth-pulp.* 

XII.  On  ike  alleged  Suga/r-forming  Function  of  the  Liver,  "Bij 
F.  W.  Pavy,  M.D.,  Lond. — As  the  author  observes,  the  title  of  hit 
paper  aj^^ean  somewhat  discordant  with  the  opinions  expressed  in  hia 
previous  papers  in  the  '  Gu/s  Beporta.'  In  a  former  number  of  thia 
Beview*  we  called  attention  to  Dr.  Pavy's  experiments,  by  which  he 
eBdeavo>aied  to  show  that  the  sugar  formed  in  the  liver  is  carried  by 
Uie  hepatic  veins  to  the  lungs  and  there  destroyed.  He  never  doubted 
at  that  time  the  truth  of  Bernard's  doctrine,  that  sugar  was  really 
ibrmcd  in  the  liv^  daring  li^  The  object  of  the  present  commmii- 
cation  is  to  show,  that  the  sugar  which  is  found  in  the  blood  of  the 
right  side  of  a  heart  of  a  dead  animal  has  not  been  genexated  in  tJie 
liver,  as  hitherto  supposed,  but  is  nothing  more  than  a  post-morttm 
diemical  traasfomaation  of  a  substance  which  is  formed  in  the  liver, 
and  wfai^  happens  to  be  with  extreme  fitoility,  by  a  process  allied  to 

»  April,  1856,  p.  809. 
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fcnnentation,  convertible  into  sugar.  The  author's  opinions  are 
founded  upon  an  extensive  series  of  experiments,  which  have  akeadj 
been  communicated  to  the  Iloyal  Society.  On  upwards  of  sixty  dif- 
ferent occasions  on  which  he  has  examined  the  blood  taken  from  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  of  a  living  animal,  sugar  has  only  been  de- 
tected to  the  extent  of  the  merest  trace.  Several  other  interesting 
observations  corroborative  of  the  author's  views  are  also  mentioned,  for 
an  account  of  which  we  must  refer  to  the  original  paper.  Dr.  Pavy's 
£icts  will  no  doubt  receive  the  attention  which  they  deserve,  and  will 
call  forth  the  investigations  of  other  competent  observers.  II  the  fitcts 
are  true,  the  conclusions  carry  along  with  them  a  high  degree  of  pro- 
bability. 

XIII.  Tlie  Infltience  of  Diet  on  tlie  Liver.  By  F.  W.  Pavy,  M.D. 
Lond. — ^The  substance  which  is  generated  in  the  liver,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  author,  exhibits  such  a  remarkable  facility  for  becoming 
converted  into  sugar,  Dr.  Pavy  proposes  to  call  hepoAinem  He  describes 
what  he  has  found  to  be  the  most  economical  and  easy  method  of 
obtaining  this  substance  from  the  liver  in  a  tolerable  state  of  purity. 
The  quantity  of  hepatine  which  is  formed  in  the  liver  would  seem  to 
vary  very  greatly  with  the  nature  of  the  diet  upon  which  an  animal  is 
fed,  being  greatest  when  the  diet  has  been  vegetable,  least,  when  the 
diet  has  been  purely  animal,  and  intermediate,  when  the  diet  has  been 
mixed.    Thus : 

The  average  per-centage  of  hepatine  yielded  by  the  livers  of 

ei^ht  dogs  after  an  animal  diet  was 6*97 

Ditto,  m  three  cases  after  a  vegetable  diet 17*23 

Ditto,  in  four  cases  after  a  mixed  diet 14*5 

The  absolute  size  of  the  liver  in  dogs  was  also  found  to  be  materially 
increased  after  a  vegetable  diet. 

XIV.  On  Poisoning  hy  Nicotina;  with  Remarks.  By  Alfred  S. 
Taylor,  MD.,  F.II.S.— The  case  which  forms  the  subject  of  this 
communication  is  the  second  on  record  in  which  nicotina  has  been 
employed  for  the  destruction  of  human  life.  The  first  occurred  in 
Belgium  in  1851.  The  Count  and  Countess  Bocarm6  were  charged 
with  the  murder  of  the  Countess's  brother,  a  M.  Fougnies,  by  admin- 
istering to  him  nicotina,  while  dining  with  them  in  the  Ch&teau  of 
Bitremont.  The  deceased  did  not  survive  more  than  five  minutee. 
The  possession  of  the  poison,  as  well  as  its  detection  in  the  body  of  the 
deceased,  and  the  moral  evidence,  fixed  the  crime  on  the  county  who 
was  condemned  and  executed. 

In  Dr.  Taylor's  case,  the  poison  was  taken  with  suicidal  intent,  by  a 
gentleman  aged  thirty-six,  well  acquainted  with  chemistry,  who  had  for 
some  months  been  in  a  state  of  great  mental  depression.  Five  months 
before  his  death,  he  had  casually  remarked  in  conversation  that  if  at 
any  time  he  took  poison,  he  would  select  nicotina,  because  it  was  cer* 
tain  in  its  action,  and  would  kill  a  person  quickly.  The  quantity  of 
the  poison  which  he  swallowed  it  was  impossible  to  determine,  and  the 
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time  daring  which  he  sarvired  after  taking  it  was  a  matter  of  inference. 
It  was  assumed,  however,  from  the  circumstanoeSy  that  he  was  insen- 
sible and  powerless  within  a  few  seconds,  and  that  he  died  in  from 
three  to  five  minutes.  There  were  no  conYulsions.  The  poison  appeared 
to  have  acted  as  a  pure  narcotic.  After  death,  nicotina  was  detected 
in  the  stomach  in  considerable  quantity.  The  chemical  tests  and 
manipulations  employed  are  carefully  detailed.  It  would  appear  that 
nicotina  is  very  rapidly  absorbed  into  the  system,  and  causes  a  com- 
plete stagnation  of  the  idtered  blood  in  the  over-filled  capillaries.  The 
appearance  of  the  various  organs,  as  a  result  of  capillary  congestion, 
was  such  as  Dr.  Taylor  had  never  before  seen.  They  appeared  as  if 
they  had  been  dyed  of  a  deep  purple-black  colour,  a  condition  which 
most  have  been  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  poison  during  only  a 
few  minutes.  Dr.  Taylor  concludes  that  there  is  some  foundation 
for  the  theoretical  view  of  Bernard,,  that  nicotina  destroys  life  by 
airesting  the  circulation  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre.  The 
paper  terminates  with  some  remarks  on  the  properties  of  nicotina,  and 
its  effects  upon  the  lower  animals. 
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Axt.  I. — A  Didionmy  of  PtaeHced  Medieme,  eompriminff  Gfenend 
Fatkoh^yy  the  Nakm  tmd  TreodmerU  ef  Dueasmy  Morhid  8truc$uret, 
and  the  Dinrd^ra  mpmaBy  vneidental  to  CHmateBy  to  ths  SeXy  and  to 
the  DifirmU  £poch$  of  Life.  By  Jaxbb  Coplaxd,  M.D.,  F.R.a, 
Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Coll^  of  Phyncimns ;  Hononrj  Member  of 
the  Bojal  Academy  of  Sdences  of  Sweden ;  of  tiie  Araeiicaii 
Philosophical  Society ;  and  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Mediciiie  of 
Belgium  j  lately  PreaideDt  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirorgical 
Society  of  London,  ^.     Parts  XIX.  and  X2L— London,  1858. 

OuB  readers,  in  fact  the  whole  medical  worlds  will,  we  are  assured, 
with  us  congratulate  Dr.  Copland  upon  the  completion  of  his  great 
work,  to  which  we  are  brought  by  the  publication  of  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  numbera  "V^ether  we  look  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking,  the  profound  research  which  it  displays,  or  the  vigour  and 
breadth  with  which  all  the  subjects  are  handled,  it  equally  claims  firom 
us  the  homage  due  to  the  most  admirable  qualities  that  can  adorn 
the  scientific  physician.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  exactly  to  deter- 
mine the  influence  which  this  vast  work,  long  before  its  completion,  has 
exercised  upon  the  medical  mind  of  this  country.  Doubtless  much  of 
what  is  now  the  common  property  of  all  educated  practitioners  might 
be  traced  to  this  fountain,  and  if  Dr.  Copland  from  time  to  time  sees 
seed  that  he  has  sown,  bringing  fruit  in  various  ways,  it  will  be  to  him 
a  gratifying  proof  of  the  hold  which  his  labours  have  acquired  over 
the  medical  public.  It  is  our  duty  to  thank  him  for  having  persevered 
to  the  end,  and  it  is  equally  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  offer  him  the 
cordial  good  wishes  that  he  may  long  be  able  to  wear  the  laurels  due 
to  the  citizen  who  has  achieved  what  will  assuredly  be  cere  perenniua. 

Of  the  two  numbers  which  bring  the  *  Dictionary  t)f  Practical  Medi- 
cine' to  a  close,  we  can  now  only  say  that  they  prove  the  careful  atten- 
tion which  the  author  continues  to  pay  to  the  medical  literature  of  the 
day ;  it  may  suffice  to  point  to  the  complete  manner  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses the  subjects  of  syphilisation,  the  most  recent  views  regarding 
the  parasites  infesting  the  human  body,  and  the  researches  into  the 
histology  and  pathology  of  the  supra-renal  capsulea 

A  very  complete  Index  is  appended,  which  materially  facilitates 
reference,  and  which  the  more  deserves  acknowledgment,  because,  from 
the  contents  of  the  work  being  alphabetically  arranged,  some  authors 
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■■^i  have  tfada^i  tbemaelTes  at  Ubertj  to  sare  themaelves  tli# 
tviiouB  labour  of  oompiliDg  an  index  as  well  as  a  '^  ClaaBified  Contents." 
Tbe  latter  not  only  affords  a  very  naefiil  summary  of  the  subjects 
•iaborated  in  the  body  of  the  work,  but  serves  also  as  a  guide  to  the 
anthoir^s  views  on  the  classification  of  diseasa  Indeed,  he  has  been 
true  to  himself,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  his  ootemporaries  and 
posterity  will  concede  that  his  ^  attempt"  '*  to  arrest  the  attrition,  to 
ttgage  it  with  an  unflagging  interest,  to  infix  what  is  important  or 
midisputed  on  the  memory,  and  to  carry  on  tbe  mind,  by  an  enlightened 
induction  to  a  due  recognition  of  pathological  principles,  and  of  thera- 
peutical intentions  and  precepts,'  has  been  fully  realised.  Thirty 
jean  of  his  life  have  heea  devoted  to  the  work  by  the  author,  and  he 
has^  we  are  told,  laboured  on  it  alone  and  unassisted.  To  him  alone, 
ihaeforet,  b^ngs  that  full  meed  of  praise  which  such  devotion,  such 
labour,  such  energy  deserve. 


Asr.  n. — On  AmpiUation  'by  a  Long  and  Short  Rectcmgvlar  Flap, 
By  Thomas  F.  Teale,  F.L.S.,  F.H.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Leeds 
General  Infirmary. — London^  1858.     pp.  72. 

Fbqk  tables  published  at  length  by  Mr.  Teale,  compiled  from  the 
nports  fiir  the  last  few  years  in  the  '  Medical  Times'  and  '  Gazette,'  it 
appeasB  that  out  of  640  amputations  of  the  thigh  and  leg  for  accident 
sod  disease,  nearly  one  in  every  three  proved  fatal.  In  cases  of 
ampiitaticm  of  the  1^  for  accident,  as  nearly  as  possible  one-half  died. 
When  we  add  to  this  statement  the  fact,  that  however  much  a  com- 
piler may  be  distinguished  for  carefulness  and  honesty  of  purpose,  yet 
tint  the  fitYOurable  cases  find  their  way  into  his  lists  more  readily  than 
others,  it  must  be  allowed  that  a  safer  mode  of  performing  amputations 
is  a  great  denderainmn.  In  the  corresponding  tables,  published  by 
Mi:  Teale,  where  the  amputations  were  performed  according  to  hu 
asw  method,  the  numbers  are  not  sufficient  to  admit  of  comparison 
«paa  all  points,  but  as  &r  as  they  go  they  must  arrest  and  command 
•fctention. 

'  ''The  amputations  of  the  thigh  for  disease  present  3  deaths  in  17  cases,  or 
■early  in  tne  proportion  of  1  to  6.  In  the  London  hospitals  the  ordinary 
asipatations  of  the  thigh  for  disease  show  a  mortality  of  1  in  4^.  In  the 
Provincial  hospitals  the  mortality  is  1  in  4. 

.  "The  aomutations  of  the  leg  for  disease  (by  Mr.  Teale's  method)  show  a 
mortality  of  1  in  27,  which  contrast  most  favourably  with  the  ordinaiT  modes  of 
ampatating.  In  the  London  hospitals  these  amputations  are  attended  with  a 
mortality  of  1  in  3  J,  and  in  the  Provincial  hospitals  of  1  in  4."  (p.  21.) 

13xe  risk  of  a  &tal  termination  is,  however,  by  no  means  the  only 
evil  to  which  a  patient  who  is  unfortunate  enough  to  lose  a  limb  is 
Ribjected.  It  appears  from  the  statements  of  those  who  have  Lad 
most  experience  in  the  adaptation  of  artificial  limbs,  that  the  cicatrix 
has,  Bs  a  rule,  been  adherent  to  the  extremity  of  the  bone,  and  that  it 
has  continued  for  years  in  an  irritable  condition.  Thus,  after  ampu^ 
tation  of  the  leg  and  thigh,  the  best  mechanicians  have  been  unwilling 
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to  allow  any  of  the  freight  of  the  bod^  to  rest  upon  the  exiremity  of 
the  stamp.  Moreover,  in  cases  ivhere  no  weight  has  been  allowed  U^ 
rest  Dpou  the  extremity  of  the  divided  bone,  but  has  been  distributed 
by  means  of  a  bucket  over  the  surrounding  parts,  yet  has  there  been 
<'  tenderness  and  pain  occasioned  in  almost  every  instance  where  the  in- 
teguments pertaining  to  the  stump  are  forcibly  drawn  upwanL**  **  The 
end  of  the  stump  is  easily  inflamed  and  abraded  by  friction.**  (p.  68.) 
In  order  to  remedy  these  evils,  Mr.  Teale  proposes  his  new  plan  of 
operating. 

**Tlie  chief  advantages  of  this  mode  of  operating  are: 
"1st.  ITie  avoidance  of  tension. 
"  Sndly.  The  formation  of  a  soft  covering  for  the  end  of  the  hone,  consisting  of 

parts  free  from  lam  nerves. 
**  3ralv.  The  non-disturoance  of  the  plastic  process,  and  consequent  pladnjg  of 

the  lai]ge  veins  of  the  limb,  as  well  as  tlie  smaller  veins  of  the  bone,  m  a 

condition  the  least  likely  to  take  up  purulent  matter,  and  putrid  blood  or 

serosity. 
"  Ithly.  The  favourable  position  of  the  incisions  for  allowing  a  free  outlet  for 

purulent  and  other  oischargcs."  (p.  10.) 

The  mode  of  performing  the  operation  is  by  making  two  parallel 
longitudinal  incisions,  one  on  each  side  of  the  limb.  These  extend 
through  the  skin  only,  and  are  to  be  of  the  length  of  half  the  circam^ 
ferenoe  of  the  limb.  They  are  joined  at  right  angles  by  two  other 
transverse  incisions  which  go  down  to  the  bone.  The  transverse  inci- 
sion for  the  upper  or  anterior  flap  is  at  the  lower  or  distal  extremity 
of  the  longitudinal  incisions ;  the  transverse  incision  for  the  lower  or 
poeteriorflap  is  made  so  as  to  allow  the  flap  to  be  one-fourth  only  <^ 
the  length  of  the  upper  flap.  The  vessels  and  nerves  are  always  to  be 
left  in  the  short  flap.  The  flaps  are  dissected  from  below  upward,  and 
the  bone  is  sawn  through  on  a  line  corre8ponding  with  the  upper  ex- 
tremities of  the  longitudinal  incisions.  The  long  anterior  flap  is  then 
folded  upon  itself  over  the  extremity  of  the  bone.  The  reflected 
portion  is  connected  with  the  other  parts  of  the  long  flap,  and  also  with 
the  extremity  of  the  short  flap,  by  means  of  sutures,  and  the  stamp 
laid  upon  a  pillow  without  dressing.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  the 
stumps  formed  by  this  mode  of  operating  ''  consists  in  their  having  a 
soft  mass  of  tissues,  devoid  of  large  nerves,  moveable  over  the  sawn 
end  of  the  bone,  which  enables  them  to  bear  pressure  on  their  extre- 
mity." rp.  27.) 

We  heartily  recommend  Mr.   Teale^s  mode  of  operating  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  every  hospital  surgeon. 


Abt.  III. — A  Mamial  of  Plwiograpfiic  Manipulation^  Trealing  qf  the 
FracUce  of  the  Art  aivd  its  various  Applications  to  Nakire.  By 
Lake  Price. — London,  1858.     pp.  256. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  compact  and  useful  handbooks  which  have  yet 
been  published,  with  a  view  to  giving  students  of  the  photographio 
art    instruction    on  the   subject.      Mr.  Price   is  well  known  as  m 
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clever  manipnlator^  and  lia3  probably  acqtured  bis  dexteritj  at  the 
expense  of  mncb  time  and  in  spite  of  frequent  disappointments.  For 
tbeae  all  beginners  must  be  prepared,  bnt  witb  perseverance  they  may 
attain  to  success,  and  they  can  have  no  better  guide  than  Mr.  Price. 


Abt.  IV. — Demonstration  of  Diseases  in  t?ie  Chesty  and  their  Physical 
Diagnosis.  By  Hobace  Dobbll,  M.I>.,  Licentiate  of  the  Boyal 
College  of  Physicians,  kc. — London^  1858.     pp.  115. 

All  who  have  earnestly  sought  to  master  the  physical  diagnosis  of 
diseases  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  have  probably  experienced  the  difficul- 
ties which  have  led  Dr.  Dobell  to  present  us  with  the  volume  before  us, 
whicb  is  intended  to  enable  the  student  to  interpret  cori-ectly  the  signs 
offered  by  auscultation  and  percussion.  Although  no  explanations  or 
drawings  can  serve  as  a  substitute  for  personal  study  at  the  bedside,  the 
labours  of  the  student  may  be  much  abridged  by  a  clear  enunciation 
of  the  acoustic  principles  involved,  and  by  an  exposition  of  the  manner 
in  which  structural  lesions  induce  deviations  from  the  phenomena  be- 
longing to  the  normal  state.  Dr.  Dobell  professes  to  meet  these  two 
requirements,  and  we  think  that  both  his  intentions  and  his  execution 
deserve  considerable  praise.  The  first  three  chapters  of  the  work  are 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  laws  of  acoustics  so  far  as  they  are 
applicable  to  the  ph3rsical  examination  of  the  chest ;  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  student  should  explain  the  phenomena  he  meets 
with  by  reference  to  these  laws,  rather  than  by  regarding  the  former 
as  indications  pathognomonic  of  certain  diseases.  Having  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  properties  and  conditions  of  matter  necessary  to  the 
production  of  acoustic  phenomena,  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  under- 
stand the  relation  that  may  be  established  between  certain  lesions  and 
those  purely  physical  efiects.     To  employ  the  author's  words — 

"Three  conditions  are  essential  to  a  knowledge  of  auscultation:  1.  To 
understand  the  acoustic  conditions  necessary  to  the  existence  of  different  sounds. 
2.  To  know  these  sounds  when  heard,  and  to  connect  them  with  their  essential 
acoustic  conditions  so  intimately  that  they  shall  stand  to  the  mind  as  symbols 
of  such  conditions.  3.  To  associate  the  conditions  thus  symbolized  with  the 
processes  of  health  and  dbease  necessary  to  their  existence  in  the  human 
oi^;anism." 

In  order  to  promote  the  fulfilment  of  the  third  of  these  conditions, 
Dr.  Dobell  has  adopted  a  plan  that  is  novel  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  of 
representing  in  a  series  of  well  executed  coloured  plates  the  actual 
lesions  which  are  met  with  in  the  dead  body,  and  which  give  rise  to 
various  deviations  from  the  auscultatory  phenomena  recognisable  in 
health.  And  although  we  qtdte  agree  with  the  author's  remark,  that 
a  sound  must  be  heard  to  be  appreciated  or  remembered,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  student  who,  after  the  examination  of  a 
patient,  refers  to  this  book,  will  have  a  much  greater  facility  in  under- 
standing the  rationale  of  the  phenomena  and  of  interpreting  them  cor- 
rectly, than  one  who  is  satisfied  witb  comparing  what  he  hears  to 
the  descriptions  of  sounds  given  in  handbooks,  or  to  some  typical 
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sound  pointed  out  to  him  by  his  teacher.  The  training  of  the  under- 
standing is  as  important  in  this  department  of  medical  diagnosis  as  in 
aiij  other ;  and  however  Taluable  a  powerM  memory,  it  cannot  be 
made  in  any  way  a  substitute  for  the  former. 

From  the  title  of  Dr.  Dobell's  book,  the  reader  might  be  led  to 
expect  a  treatise  upon  all  the  diseases  occurring  iu  the  chest.  Only 
the  more  prominent  forms  of  pulmonary  disease  are  alluded  to ; 
diseases  of  the  heart  are  not  even  touched  upon  ;  but  what  the  author 
gives  is  well  done  and  in  the  right  direction. 


Art.  V.  —  Fragmentary  Remains^  Liierary  and  Scientific^  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  Bart.,  late  President  of  the  Roydt  ISodety,  d:c. ;  with 
aShkck  of  his  Life,  and  Selections  from  hi9  Correspondence, — Edited 
by  his  Brother,  John  Davy,  M.D.,  r.R.S.— Zo7Mfo»,  1858.  pp.  330. 

It  is  well  now  and  then  to  be  reminded  of  the  debt  we  owe  to  the 
great  men  of  the  past  by  such  memorials  as  the  one  which  Dr.  Davy 
presents  to  us  :  to  learn  the  marks  by  which  the  advancing  waves  of 
civilization  may  be  traced  in  the  history  of  human  development,  is  an 
important  duty  which  may  not  be  neglected  by  those  who  care  for 
the  progress  of  mankind.  Sir  Humphiy  Davy  was  one  of  the  mas- 
ter minds  of  the  present  century,  whose  name  belongs  not  to  the  annals 
of  chemistry  alone,  but  deserves  to  be  inscribed  among  the  benefactors 
of  humanity  of  all  time.  The  present  volume  is  a  monument  of  the 
fraternal  affectibn  which  bound  Sir  Humphry  to  his  younger  brother 
John,  a  physician  whose  independent  researches  have  given  him  a 
high  rank  among  the  physiologists  of  the  day.  The  editor  brings 
before  his  readers  a  large  number  of  letters,  which  possess  almost 
thioughout  a  double  interest,  attaching  to  the  writer  as  well  as  to  the 
receiver.  Thus  few  will  take  up  the  book  without  being  rivetted  by  the 
romantic  sensibilities  displayed  in  Coleridge's  numerous  epistles; 
while  the  wide  scope  of  intellect,  the  depth  and  warmth  of  feeling,  the 
poetic  glow,  which  manifest  themselves  in  all  that  emanates  from 
Sir  Humphry  himself,  enhance  our  admiration  of  the  man  which  his 
achievements  in  science  have  already  secured  for  him.  The  following 
extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Sir  Humphry  to  Coleridge,  whose 
admiration  of  him  seems  to  have  savoured  of  idolatry,  will  at  once 
show  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  one  another,  and  the  estimate 
Davy  had  formed  of  his  friend.  The  epistle  was  written  before  Cole- 
ridge's departure  for  the  Mediterranean  in  quest  of  health  : 

"  Years  have  passed  since  we  first  met ;  and  your  presence  and  recollections 
ill  regard  to  you,  have  afforded  me  continued  sources  of  enjoyment.  Some  of 
the  better  feelings  of  my  nature  have  been  elevated  by  your  converse,  and 
thoughts  which  you  have  nursed  have  been  to  me  an  eternal  source  of  conso- 
lation. 

"  In  whatever  part  of  the  world  you  are,  you  will  often  live  with  me,  not  as 
a  fleeting  idea^  but  as  a  recollection  possessed  of  creative  energy,  as  an  imagi* 
nation  wmged  with  fire,  inspiring  and  rejoicing.'' 

This  is  the  very  poetry  of  Mendship ;  and  what  enoouragement  uid 
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dieering  oomfbrt  is  contained  in  the  following  words^  written  on  tbe 
same  oocasion : 

"May  you  soon  recover  perfect  healtli — the  health  of  strength  and  happi- 
ness !  May  you  soon  retam  to  us,  confirmed  iu  all  the  powers  essential  to  the 
exertion  of  genius.  You  were  bom  for  your  country,  and  your  native  laud 
must  be  the  scene  of  your  activitv.  I  shall  expect  the  time  when  your  spirit, 
burstinfi"  through  the  clouds  of  ill-health,  will  appear  to  all  men,  not  an  uncer- 
tain ana  brilliant  flame,  but  as  a  fair  and  permanent  light,  fixed,  though  con- 
stantly in  motion, — as  a  sun  which  fi:ives  its  fire,  not  only  to  its  attendant 
planets,  but  which  sends  beams  from  all  its  parts  to  all  worlcts.'* 

Those  who  are  &miliar  with  the  former  memoirs  of  Sir  Humphry; 
win  remember  the  various  pieces  of  poetry  by  his  pen,  indicating  no 
mean  talent  in  their  author ;  we  cannot  evince  our  appreciation  of 
Sir  Humphry^s  poetic  vein  better,  or  place  before  our  readers  a  more 
convincing  proof  of  the  justice  of  our  praise  of  the  man,  than  hj 
transferring  to  these,  it  may  be  too  unpoetic  pages,  the  following  lines  ; 
we  premise  merely  that  they  were  written  after  watching  the  eaglets 
at  Loch  Maree  taking  their  first  flight  under  the  guidance  of  the 
parent  birds  : — 

''The  mighty  birds  still  upward  rose 
In  slow  but  constant  and  most  steady  fli^t, 
The  young  ones  following;  and  they  would  pause 
As  if  to  teach  them  how  to  bear  the  light. 
And  keep  the  solar  glory  full  iu  sight.  ^ 
So  they  went  on  till,  from  excess  of  pain, 
I  could  no  longer  bear  the  scorching  rays  ; 
And  when  I  looked  again  they  were  not  seen. 
Lost  in  the  brightness  of  the  solar  blaze. 
Their  memory  left  a  type  and  a  desire ; 
So  would  I  wish  towards  the  light  to  rise. 
Instructing  yonnger  spirits  to  aspire 
Where  I  could  never  reach  amidst  the  skies. 
And  joy  below  to  see  them  lifted  higher. 
Seeking  the  light  of  purest  glory's  prize : 
So  womd  I  look  on  splendour's  brightest  day 
With  an  undazzled  eye,  and  steadily 
Soar  upward  full  in  tiie  immortal  ray. 
Throng  the  blue  depths  of  the  unbounded  sky. 
Portraying  wisdom's  matchless  purity : 
Before  me  still  a  lingering  ray  appears, 
But  broken  and  prismatic,  seen  through  tears, 
The  light  of  joy  and  immortality." 

The  Fragmentary  Remains  carry  their  recommendation  with  them  ; 
willingly  would  we  have  placed  more  numerous  extracts  before  our 
leaders,  but  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  thanking  the  learned  editor 
for  hftving  undertaken  the  labour,  doubtless  a  labour  of  love,  of 
weaving  them  into  the  connected  tissae  of  the  present  work. 
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Art.  TT. — On  Dropsy  connected  with  Disease  of  the  Kidneys  {Morhu9 
Brightii),  and  on  some  other  Diseases  of  those  Organs,  associated 
wiOh  Albuminous  and  Purulent  Urine.  Illustrated  by  nuDierons 
Drawings  from  the  Microscope.  By  W.  R.  Bashau,  M.D.,  Fellow 
of  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians,  and  Physician  to  the  Westminster 
Hospital. — Lonchn,  1858.    pp.  241. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  practitioner  to 
the  value  and  importance  of  habitual  examinations  of  the  urine  by  the 
micix)scope.  Every  medical  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  employing  this 
instrument  for  clinical  purposes  will  agree  with  Dr.  Basham's  observa- 
tions on  this  point ;  the  microscope  is  as  essential  to  a  correct  dia- 
gnosis of  i*enal  disease  as  the  stethoscope  to  that  of  thoracic  disease ; 
nor  is  it  unimportant  to  study  microscopically  the  characters  of  the 
urine  in  other  diseases  than  those  manifestly  residing  in  the  kidueys, 
because  by  such  means  we  obtain  further  confirmation  of  our  diaguosi.% 
or  are  enabled  to  determine  changes  in  the  system  manifested  by  the 
secretion  of  the  most  important  depurating  organs  of  the  body.  In 
forcibly  dwelling  upon  the  uses  of  the  microscope,  Dr.  Basham  does 
not  overlook  the  necessity  of  chemical  analysis ;  but  this  is  not  con- 
sidered in  detail,  and  is  not  within  the  author's  scope,  which  is  summed 
up  by  himself  in  these  words  :  he  wishes,  in  the  work  before  us, 

"  To  ascertain  if  the  products  thrown  off  from  the  tubuli  uriniferi  during  the 
progress  of  disease  possess  any  specific  characters  from  which  correct  deduc- 
tions might  be  drawn  as  to  the  nature,  degree,  duration,  or  stage  of  the  renal 
disorder/' 

We  coincide  with  the  author  as  to  the  importance  of  frequently 
repeated  examination  of  urinary  deposits ;  changes  take  place  from  day 
to  day  which  cannot  otherwise  be  appreciated,  and  the  system  which 
he  adopts,  of  making  drawings  of  the  objects  seen,  is  the  surest  one  of 
preserving  a  tnistworthy  record,  provided  the  drawings  are  correct. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  microscopic  appearances  spoken  of  by 
Dr.  Basham,  will  recognise  the  objects  represented  in  his  very  nume- 
rous illustrations  ;  we  fear  that  the  very  globular  appearance  which  the 
cells  receive  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  shading  will  tend  to  mislead 
the  junior  practitioner,  as  he  would  fail  to  find  the  same  features  under 
the  microscope,  which  exhibits  to  us  the  epithelial  corpuscle  as  essen- 
tially a  fiat  surface.  Nor  can  we  think  that  the  great  multiplication 
of  illustrations  pf  the  same  things  with  which  the  author  furnishes  his 
book,  is  likely  to  facilitate  the  student's  comprehension  of  these  matters ; 
he  is  more  likely  to  be  bewildered  than  enlightened  when  he  seeks  to 
make  out  the  essential  difierences  between  many  of  the  drawings. 

Dr.  Basham*s  industry  in  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  urine 
of  his  patients  deserves  great  praise,  and  the  number  of  important 
and  interesting  cases  which  he  brings  forward  cannot  fail  to  meet  the 
attention  of  those  who  take  up  his  book  with  the  view  to  obtaining 
information  on  one  of  the  most  important  classes  of  disease  in  the  whole 
range  of  pathology. 

The  work  is  divided  into  eighteen  chapters,  in  which,  afler  a  minute 
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aoconnt  of  the  mlcroeoopic  objects  to  be  foand  in  albuminous  urine,  tbe 
various  diseases  associated  with  this  symptom  are  successively  dis- 
cussed. The  author  s  views  as  to  the  uniformly  inflammatory  origin 
of  the  forms  of  r&nal  disease  which  are  grouped  together  under  the 
name  of  Bright's  Disease  would  be  liable  to  objectious  ;  but  his  teach- 
ing as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  affections  should  be  treated  seems 
to  us  to  be  b^ond  cavil,  and  to  show  that  the  author  is  a  sound  and 
far-seeing  practitioner. 

Art.  VIL — The  Veterinarian's  Vade  Mecum,  "By  John  Gamgee, 
M.R.C.V.8.,  Lecturer  on  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the 
Edinburgh  New  Veterinary  College,  Member  of  the  Pathological 
Society  of  London,  Ac,  with  numerous  Illustrations. — Edinburgh, 
1858.     pp337. 

This  useful  manual  opens  with  an  introduction,  in  which  the  forms 
of  medicines  and  the  various  methods  of  their  administration  to  do- 
mestic animals  are  discussed,  intelligence  of  the  latter  point  being 
materially  facilitated  by  some  very  speaking  illustrations.  A  Phar- 
macopoeia Veterinaria  follows,  in  which  the  remedies  are  arranged 
acooixiing  to  their  therapeutic  action ;  the  different  preparations  in 
common  use,  the  most  suitable  form  of  exhibition,  and  the  doses,  are 
given,  and  a  series  of  prescriptions,  partly  taken  from  other  authors, 
partly  derived  from  Mr.  Gamgee's  personal  experience,  add  to  the 
practical  character  of  this  part  of  the  work«  The  next  section  is 
devoted  to  the  consid<>ration  of  the  various  organic  and  inorganic 
poisons  by  which  the  life  and  the  health  of  domestic  animals  arc 
threatened ;  the  substances  are  described,  the  symptoms  which  they 
produce  are  detailed,  and  the  most  approved  treatment  appended  in 
each  case. 

The  book  concludes  with  'Memoranda  Therapeutica ;'  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  the  various  affections  to  which  animals  are  liable,  with 
the  treatment  appropriate  to  each.  The  whole  appears  to  \is  to  be 
very  judiciously  and  conveniently  arranged,  and  to  present  the  pro- 
fessional and  the  amateur  veterinarian  with  a  large  amount  of  useful 
and  easily  available  knowledge. 

Aet.  VIIL — The  Microscope  in  its  Applicaiion  to  Fructieal  Medicine, 

By  LiOKEL  Beale,   M.B.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to  King's  College 

Hospital;    Professor    of   Physiology  and    General  and  Morbid 

Anatomy  in  King's  College,  London ;  Honorary  Fellow  of  King's 

College.     Second  Edition,  with  270  Woodcuts  and  a  Coloured 

T]&te.—L<mdon,  1858.    pp.  390. 

Thb  opinion  we  expressed  of  the  first  edition  of  this  excellent  work 

lus  been  ratified  by  the  favourable  reception  which  it  has  met  with 

from  the  public,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  same  testimony  will 

be  as  readily  and  as  palpably  accorded  'to  the  present  edition,  which 

eontaiiia  a  large  amount  of  new  matter.     Dr.  Beale's  endeavours  to 

meet  ibe  advanoes  that  have  taken  place  in  clinical  microscopy  daring 
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the  last  few  yean  deserve  especud  reeogaitian,  for  tbey  enhanee  the 
"vahie  of  the  work  bj  briDging  it  down  to  tlie  most  recent  timeSy  and 
enable  na  again  to  lecommend  it  most  strongly. 


Art.  IX. — SyHahua  of  the  Course  of  Lectures  on  Medical  Logic, 
delivered  in  Marischcd  College  and  University ,  Aberdeen.  'Bj 
Frakcis  Oostok,  M.D.^  Professor  of  Medical  lK>gic  and  Medical 
Jurisprudence. — Edinburgh,  1858.     pp.  44. 

In  the  ^  Summary  of  New  Publications"  in  the  April  number  of  last 
year,  we  adverted  to  a  ^llabus  of  lectures  on  medi(^  lQgie»  purporting 
to  have  been  delivered  in  Aberdeen,  to  which,  however,  the  lecturer's 
name  was  not  appended.  Another  copy  has  lately  come  to  hand,  with 
the  title  as  given  above,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  addition  of  Dr. 
Og8ton*s  name  will  in  itself  be  regarded  by  our  readers  as  a  guarantee 
that  the  subject  is  well  handled.  Of  the  syllabus,  we  would  only  say, 
after  a  earefol  perusal,  that  it  indicates  a  masterly  grasp,  and  that  it 
awakens  in  us  a  most  Hvely  wish  to  receive  from  the  learned  author 
the  filled  up  outline,  in  the  shape  of  the  lectures  themselves.  We 
want  a  work  of  the  kind  to  tell  us  the  present  position  of  medicise 
among  the  seiences ;  we  require  a  standpoint  from  which  we  may 
justly  estimate  the  relation  of  the  synthetical  and  the  analytictd 
methods,  and  thehr  beariug  upon  our  profession.  Will  Dr.  Ogston 
alford  us  the  (^jportunity  of  presenting  our  readers  with  a  fuller  account 
of  the  views  which  he  appears  to  have  elaborated  with  much  care  and 
acumen? 


Abt  X.— Jin  Introduction  to  Clinical  Surgery.  By  Fubkkaux  Job- 
dan,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  the  Queen's  College,  and  Patho- 
logist to  the  Queen's  Hospital,  Birmingham. — London,  1858. 
pp.  155, 

This  is  simply  intended  as  a  handy-book  for  the  student,  to  aid  him 
in  investigating  and  reporting  surgical  cases.  The  first  twelve  pages 
are  occupied  with  a  critical  inquiry  into  the  present  state  of  surgical 
investigation.  Here,  the  author  deplores  the  incomplete  and  uncertain 
state  of  the  science,  and  suggests  various  remedies.  He  considers  that 
too  exclusive  attention  is  paid  to  the  local  lesion,  and  not  enough  to 
the  (wganic  and  functional  condition  of  the  general  system.  He  incul- 
cates the  importance  of  statistics^  more  particularly  in  reference  to 
cancer,  and  to  such  operations  as  resection  of  the  knee-joint,  and 
amputati<m  <^  the  thigh.  Thus,  as  concerns  resection  of  the  knee- 
joint,  he  says  (p.  9.),  "  from  its  recency,  as  well  as  several  other  causes, 
its  statistics  are  unsatisfactory,  the  principal  cause  of  those  alluded 
to  being  the  absence  of  sufficiently  numeronsy  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive, and  sufficiently  honest  reports."  We  object  to  the  ant]»ox^s 
style  in  several  phiees,  and  reeommend  him  in  fiiton  to  adopt  plainar 
modes  of  expressioD.  Thus,  at  p.  3,  we  read  oi  <*  choragiaphio  nia- 
chief;"  at  page  8,  of  Riding  ''into  la^kM  ngiooaof  decision  aad 
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eatholicti^ ;"  and  at  p.  9  t)ie  following  sentence  oocnn,  "of  inane 
m^eciosities,  the  snrgical  literature  of  cancer  is  already  too  nncom- 
&rtablj  redundant." 

The  second  chapter  contains  observations  on  the  investigation  and 
registration  of  snigical  cases,  and  these  are  amplified  in  the  two 
sabeeqneut  chapters.  In  Chapter  Y.  the  antbor  refers  briefly  to  the 
instroments  and  agents  used  for  obtaining  snrgical  in£>rmation,  such 
as  the  microscope,  stethoscope,  specnlnm,  bongies,  probes,  kc.  The 
remaining  one  hundred  pages  of  the  book  are  occupied  with  details  of 
the  symptoms  and  phenomena  of  surgical  diseases  and  injnries,  derived 
from  modem  works  on  the  subject,  and  careftdly  arranged.  Wc 
notice  one  or  two  typographical  errors  which  onght  to  have  been 
corrected,  as  at  p.  53  we  i^ad  ancylobletharon  and  symbletharon,  for 
anchyloblepharon  and  symblepharon.  The  medical  student  must  be 
guarded  against  every  chance  of  misspelling. 


Abx.  XL — 1.  Hanfhdbook  ofChemMbry,  Theoretical,  Practical,  a'ndTedi- 
fUeoL  By  F.  A.  Abel,  Director  of  the  Chemical  Establishment  of  the 
War  Department,  and  C.  L.  Bloxam,  Professor  of  Practical  Chemistry 
in  King*8  College,  London ;  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  to  the  'Royal 
Military  Academy,  Woolwich.  Second  Edition. — London,  1858. 
pp.  785. 

2.  A  Manual  of  Elementary  Chemistryj  Theoretical  amd  FracticaL 
By  Geobob  Fowkxs,  F.R.S.,  late  Professor  of  Practical  Chemistry 
in  University  College,  London.  Seventh  Edition. — London,  1858. 
pp.  726. 

The  antiion  of  the '  Handbook'  inform  us,  that  without  material  alte- 
ration in  the  general  scheme  of  the  work,  they  have  contributed  the 
zesolts  of  four  years'  additional  experience  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  science.  The  introduction  is  occupied  with  the  defini- 
tions of  chemical  terms,  chemical  combinations,  decomposition,  nomen- 
clature, notation,  and  the  phenomena  relating  to  the  physical  condition 
of  bodies.  All  these  subjects  are  clearly  discussed.  In  the  next 
division  of  the  work,  extending  over  some  eighty  pages,  chemical  mani- 
pulation is  amply  treated,  the  instructions  supplied  under  this  head 
being  plain  and  explicit.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to 
inorganic  chemistry,  and  to  analysis,  both  qualitative  and  quantitative. 
Non-metallic  bodies  come  first  in  order.  Under  the  head  of  oxygen^ 
we  find  an  excellent  account  of  that  remarkable  body  first  discovered 
by  Schonbein,  called  ozone,  and  which  has  been  supposed  to  have 
some  connexion  with  unhealthy  states  of  the  atmosphere.  The  authors 
describe  its  prq>aration  as  follows : — 

"  Upon  passing  diy  atmosi^ric  air  or  oxygen  over  a  pair  of  platinum  wires 
l)etween  whidi  a  succession  of  electric  sparks  is  allowed  to  pass,  a  smaU 
qaantity  of  the  oxygen  will  become  converted  into  ozone,  which  may  be  reco- 
gnised by  its  pecuSar  odoor.  Ozone  is  best  obtained  by  placing  a  piece  of 
leoenUy-scrapea  phosphoros,  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  into  a  clean  bottle 
(of  about  two  quwts'  capacity),  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  as  much  water  as  wiU 
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half  corer  tlu)  phosphorus ;  the  mouth  should  then  he  closed  slightk  (to  pte- 
Tent  any  mischief  ensuing  if  inflammation  of  the  phophorus  should  take  placed 
and  the  bottle  set  aside.  Ozone  is  almost  instantly  produced,  its  fonuation 
bein^  indicated  by  the  ascent  of  a  column  of  vapour  from  tne  piece  of  phosphorus, 
and  toe  Inmmosity  of  the  latter  in  the  dark.  Ozone  may  be  detected  m  the  bottle 
within  a  minute  after  the  introduction  of  the  phosphorus ;  if  allowed  to  stand 
for  six  or  eight  hours,  the  air  in  the  bottle  will  be  abundantly  chareed  with  it. 
The  phosphorus  should  then  be  removed,  and  the  air  freed  from  phosphorous 
acid  by  agitating  some  water  in  the  bottle.  If  the  phosphorus  be  allowed  to 
remain  for  a  longer  period  in  contact  with  the  ozone,  the  latter  combines  with 
it,  being  after  a  time  completely  abstracted  from  the  atmosphere  in  the  bottle." 
(p.  109!) 

Air,  they  say,  powerfully  charged  with  ozone,  can  be  inspired  with 
difficulty;  it  acts  powerfully  ou  the  mucous  membranes,  producing 
very  disagreeable  sensations ;  small  animak  immersed  in  it  soon  cease 
to  exist.  The  most  delicate  test  for  its  presence  is  prepared  in  the 
following  manner  : — 

"One  part  of  pure  iodide  of  potassium  and  ten  parts  of  starch  are  boiled 
together  for  a  few  moments,  with  two  hundred  parts  of  water,  and  white 
filtering  paper  is  saturated  with  the  liquid  thus  obtained.  Such  paper  is 
immediately  turned  blue  when  introduced  moist  into  ozonized  air.  If  intro- 
duced dry,  it  will  remain  colourless,  but  becomes  blue  immediately  upon 
beinff  moistened. 

"  Paper  prepared  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  man^^ese  is  also  a  good 
test  for  ozone,  becoming^  rapidly  brown  from  formation  of  binoxide  when 
introduced  into  ozonized  aur."     (p.  110.) 

The  authors  have  been  at  pains  to  consult  the  highly  interesting  and 
important  researches  of  Deville  and  Wohler,  upon  the  preparation  and 
properties  of  boron,  silicon,  and  aluminum,  in  the  revision  of  the 
sections  rekting  to  those  elements.  In  treating  of  the  metals,  they 
have  appended  much  useful  information  respecting  metallurgy.  The 
instractions  given  under  the  head  of  analysis  are  wdl  arranged ;  and  in 
quantitative  analysis  some  space  haa  been  devoted  to  the  volumetric 
system  of  examination.  In  the  remarks  on  coal  we  expected  to  have 
found  some  notice  of  Mr.  Lewis  Thompson's  ingenious  apparatus  for 
ascertaining  its  heating  power. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  work  as  a  useful 
practical  compendium  of  chemistry. 

The  manual  of  Professor  Fownes  has  been  before  the  public  for 
eleven  years,  and  has  had  an  extensive  circulation  as  a  text-book  for 
students.  The  later  editions  have  been  brought  out  under  the  super- 
vision of  Dr.  Bence  Jones  and  Dr.  Hoffmann.  In  reference  to  the 
present  edition,  we  learn  from  the  advertisement  that  the  progress  of 
organic  chemistry  has  rendered  many  changes  requisite ;  accordingly, 
throughout  all  this  department,  improvements  have  been  made,  and 
many  subjects  re-arrange<i  The  most  important  addition  will  be 
found  in  the  theory  of  the  polyacid  alcohols.* 

•  At  p.  98,  under  the  head  of  Eleetricitj,  a  statement  ocean  which  is  erroneous,  and 
which  has  been  oyerlooked  in  the  preyious  editions  as  well,  and  to  which  we  draw  atten- 
tion, because  it  is  partlcularlj  puzzling  to  the  student:  "When  two  solid  conducting 
kodies  are  plunged  into  a  liquid  whioh  acts  upon  them  onequaUj,  the  electric  equSlibrinm 
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In  oar  opinioii  tbe  work  will  still  be  found  a  useful  text-book* 
We  may  observe,  that  both   these  books    are  illustrated   with 
numerous  appropriate  well-executed  engravings  on  wood. 


Abt.  XII,  —  LArbuch  der  Phydologie.     Von  Dr.  Schifp,  Professor 

in  Berr.     Heft  1  k  2.—Lahr,  1858. 
Compendium  of  Physiology,     By  Dr.  Schiff. 

Dr.  Schiff's  *  Compendiuin  of  Physiology'  forms  part  of  the  extensive 
series  of  treatises  on  medical  sciences,  edited  by  Dr.  Schauenburg. 
According  to  this  plan,  which  seems  to  become  more  and  more  the 
fashion  amongst  continental  authors.  Dr.  SchiiTs  work  does  not  appear 
as  a  wholes  but  in  single  numbers,  two  of  which  only  have  reached  us 
hitherto.  We  cannot  refrain  on  this  occasion  from  expressing  our 
disapproval  of  this  system  of  publishing.  An  inducement  is  held  out 
to  purchase  works  which  our  sad  experience  tells  us  are  frequently  not 
completed,  or  if  finished,  the  concluding  portions  appear  after  so  long 
a  lapse  of  time  that  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  work  do  not  match. 
Desinie  in  piscem  mvlier /ormosa  supeme.  These  remarks  will  at 
once  serve  as  an  apology  to  our  readers  for  our  not  always  bestowing 
that  attention  upon  the  initiatoiy  numbers  of  new  productions  sent  to 
us  which  they  might  otherwise  appear  to  deserve.  Having  premised 
this  much,  we  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  commencement 
of  Dr.  SchifiTs  Compendium  promises  well ;  the  two  first  numbers  are 
in  a  high  degree  instructive,  and  tend  to  increase  the  author's  reputa- 
tion as  an  original  thinker  and  observer. 

After  a  short  introduction,  in  which  he  promises  to  abstain  from 
hypothetical  abstractions,  and  to  base  his  researches  on  observation  and 
experiment,  following  in  the  steps  of  Valentin  and  the  Webers,  the 
author  discusses  the  various  phenomena  of  motion.  In  order  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  he  treats  his  subjects,  we  will  mention 
the  heads  under  which  he  considers  the  phenomena  of  **  ciliary  move- 
ment." He  commences  by  naming  the  situations  in  which  it  is  met 
with;  he  then  describes  the  different  forms  of  ciliary  motion  (the 
modus  tmcinatus  of  Purkinje  and  Valentin,  and  modus  undulatus  of 
Valentin);  then  the  direction  of  the  movement,  viz.,  from  the  orifice 
to  the  interior ;  then  the  mechanical  effect  produced  by  it,  viz., 
the  movement  of  particles  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  move* 
ment  of  the  cilia ;  then  the  use,  viz.,  the  propulsion  of  the  excretion 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  author  dwells  on  the  independence  of 
ciliary  motion  from  nervous  action,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
influenced  by  chemical  agents.  The  chapter  on  muscular  motion  is 
more  elaborate  than  the  one  just  adverted  to.  Dr.  Schiff  maintains 
the  existence  of  muscular  irritability  independent   of  the  nervous 

is  also  distorbed,  the  one  acquiring  the  poeitiye  condition  and  the  other  the  negative. 
Thus  pieces  of  zinc  and  platinum  put  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  constitute  an  arrange- 
ment capable  of  generating  electrical  force :  the  line,  being  the  metal  attacked,  becomes 
negatire,  and  the  platinum  remaining  unaltered,  assumes  tlie  positire  condition."  Now,  the 
aeUl  moct  attacked  is  positire  with  respect  to  the  other ;  in  other  words,  the  sine  is  posi- 
tire  and  the  pUtlnam  negatire. 
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ffjstem ;  and  the  chapter  comprising  the  phynologj  of  the  nenroos 
syBtem,  which  is  the  author's  favonrite  subject,  also  presents  features 
of  much  interest.  If  the  other  sections  of  the  work  are  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  now  before  us,  Dr.  SchifTs  Compendium 
will  prove  a  useful  addition  to  our  stock  of  works  on  Physiology. 


Abt.  XIII. — On  some  of  the  more  Obscure  Forms  of  Nerwms 
Affet^ioTks,  their  PaUkdogy  and  Treakneni;  with  an  Introduction  on 
the  Fhydology  of  Digestion  and  AsmmUation,  and  the  Generaiion 
and  Diatribyjtion  of  Nerve  Force :  baaed  upon  Original  Ificroecapical 
Observatuma.  By  Henry  William  Lobb^  L.S.A.,  M.RG.S.K 
Illustrated  with  Original  Engravings,  drawn  on  Wood  by  the 
Author.— Zo9uion,  1858.     pp.  312. 

The  first  hundred  and  twenty-two  pages  of  Mr.  LobVs  work  are 
devoted  to  the  description  of  his  microscopical  examinations  of  the 
blood,  with  reference  to  the  waste  and  repair  of  the  tissues,  to  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  physiology  of  digestion,  of  se-  and  excretion,  of  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  s3rstenL  We  find  here  the  proof  that  the 
author  has  read  much  of  the  classical  medical  literature  of  the  day  ; 
that  he  is  fond  of  the  microscope,  and  that  he  knows  how  to  apply  this 
valuable  instrument  both  to  physiological  and  clinical  research.  In 
this  part  of  the  work,  however,  as  well  as  in  the  second  division, 
which  is  devoted  to  the  more  immediate  consideration  of  obscure 
affections  of  the  nervous  system,  we  meet  with  an  amount  of  dogma- 
tism which  is  particularly  dangerous  in  the  field  of  inquiry  selected  by 
the  author.  The  affections  themselves  upon  which  he  brings  his 
microscopical  examinations  and  his  hypotheses  to  bear,  are,  in  the  first 
instance,  various  forms  of  dyspepsia,  hypochondriasis,  albuminuria, 
diabetes,  spermatorrhcea^  and  the  like,  which  are  classed  together  as 
certain  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  the  ''  symptoms  of  which  are 
obscure,  and  which,  if  not  alleviated,  would  develop  themselves  into  or- 
ganic degeneration,  fatal  diseases,  or  insanity."  Stammering,  hysteria, 
epilepsy,  chorea,  also  receive  their  share  of  the  author's  attention.  Of 
tike  whole,  we  would  say  that  we  regard  this  production  as  an  indica- 
tion that  Mr.  Lobb  is  capable  of  accomplishing  something  that  may 
advance  science,  and  establish  his  own  reputation  as  a  medical  author. 
In  the  work  before  us  he  has  grasped  at  too  much.  Let  him  confine 
bis  inquiries  to  one  or  a  few  of  the  many  points  touched  upon  in  his 
work,  and,  with  the  talents  which  he  evidently  possesses,  we  believe 
that  perseverance  in  the  path  of  strict  inductive  science,  and  the 
avoidance  of  vague  theorizing,  will  lead  him  to  more  definite  and  tan- 
gible results  than  he  has  yet  attained,  or  than  our  readers  would,  on 
perusing  his  volume,  be  ready  to  accord  to  his  researches. 
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Abt.  XlV,—TnmMc6ia»8  of  the  Pathological  SodUy  of  L<mdon. 
YoL  IX.  ladudiDg  tbe  Beport  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Session 
1857-8.— Z<»«fon,  1858.    pp.  483. 

The  preseut  volume  of  'Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society/  while 
it  presents  ns  with  a  lai*ger  amount  of  matter  than  any  of  its  prede- 
oesBorSy  does  not  yield  to  any  of  them  in  the  value  of  the  information 
which  it  imparts.  The  arrangement  continues  the  same,  and  the 
Society  still  pursues  the  excellent  system  of  submitting  specimens  of 
i^)ecial  interest  to  the  scrutiny  of  members,  who  are  required  to  report 
thereon.  We  have  so  lately  devoted  much  labour  and  considerable 
space  to  the  Reports  of  the  Pathological  Society,  that  we  are  now 
unable  to  do  more  than  to  advert  in  terms  of  praise  to  the  present 
Tolnme,  and  to  state  that  the  profession  manifest  no  lack  of  zeal  in  the 
prosecution  of  Pathological  Science,  if  we  may  take  the  doings  of  this 
Society  as  a  test. 


Abt.  XV. — Summcery  of  New  Publicixtione, 

AscoKO  the  works  which  we  reserve  for  a  fuller  consideration,  we 
would  first  mention  the  '  Horse  Subsecivse '  of  Dr.  Brown,  the  libra- 
rian of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh ;  it  is  a  voliune  that 
we  have  already  perused  with  much  gratification,  and  which  we  recom- 
mend without  hesitation.  Dr.  M'Cormac,  of  Belfast,  reiterates  his 
views  n^arding  Consumption  in  a  letter  to  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Medicine  ;  views  with  which  we  have  on  a  former  occasion  expressed 
our  general  concurrence.  Hysterii^il  Afiectious  find  an  exponent  in 
liir.  Tate,  whose  main  treatment  of  these  disorders  consists  in  rubbing 
tartar  emetic  ointment  over  the  spine.  The  Urinary  Organs,  and  the 
Deraogements  of  the  Urine,  are  respectively  treated  by  Dr.  Morland,  of 
the  United  States,  and  by  Dr.  Hassall,  of  London ;  to  both  we  shall 
probably  shortly  revert.  From  North  America,  we  have  also  received 
an  essay  by  Dr.  Dunglison,  on  the  '  Deaf  and  Dumb,'  and  '  Illustrations 
of  Typhus  Fever  in  Great  Britain,'  by  Dr.  Upham.  Both  these  trea- 
tises contain  proof  of  iudependent  research,  and  deserve  attention.  Dr. 
Graily  Hewitt  presents  us  with  a  paper  on  the  'Nature  and  Causes  of 
Vesicular  Emphysema  in  Early  Childhood.'  The  description  of  a  new 
chalybeate  comes  to  us  from  Wales,  where,  it  appears  from  Dr.  A. 
Wynn  Williams'  account,  that  King  Arthurs  Well,  near  Carnarvon, 
is  rivalling  the  German  Spas. 

In  Surgery,  we  would  first  mention  the  continuation  of  Mr.  Maclise's 
important  work  on  '  Dislocations.'  A  much  enlarged  second  edition 
has  appeared  of  Mr.  Henry  Thompson's  *  Pathology  and  Treatment  of 
Stricture  of  the  Urethra,'  and  a  second  edition  has  also  been  published 
of  Mr.  Skey's  'Principles  and  Practice  of  Operative  Surgery.'  The 
*  Badical  Cure  of  Inguinal  Hernia,  by  the  Modem  Operations  of  Wutzer* 
(not  WStzer)  and  Wood,  is  strongly  urged  by  Mr.  Holthouse,  in  a 
well  written  pamphlet,  in  which  the  whole  subject  receives  full  atten- 
tion, and  which  well  merits  perusal     The  *  Lettsomian  Lectures  on 
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SjpbiliSy'  which  were  delivered  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London 
during  the  year  that  has  just  elapsed,  by  Mr.  De  M6ric,  and  which  at 
the  time  were  published  in  the  '  Lancet/  have  been  reprinted  sepa- 
rately. We  reserve  their  consideration  until  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Be  Mdric's  larger  work  on  Venereal  Diseases,  which  he  tells  us  he  is 
now  completing.  Three  numbers  of  a  German  Odoutological  Journal, 
Der  Zahnarzt/  may  be  mentioned  ;  together  with  a  continuation  of 
Dr.  Schauenbuig's  Series  of  Medical  Manuals,  in  the  shape  of  a  work 
by  himself  on  'Eye  Surgery.*  Ophthalmic  Surgery  also  receives  a  large 
contribution  from  Mr.  Nunneley.  It  is  also  our  duty  to  advert  to  the 
continuance  of  the  *  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Eeports,'  of  which  the  fourth 
number  is  before  us,  and  which  does  not  yield  in  interest  to  its  prede- 
cessors. Doctors  Sinclair  and  Johnston  present  us  with  a  work 
entitled  'Practical  Midwifery,  comprising  an  Accoimt  of  13,748 
Deliveries  which  occurred  in  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  during  a 
period  of  Seven  Years,  commencing  November,  1847.' 

Passing  from  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Departments  to  Physiology, 
we  introduce  to  our  readers  the  Outlines  of  that  science  by  Dr.  John 
Hughes  Bennett,  of  Edinburgh,  embracing  the  'Functions  of  the 
Ultimate  Tissues  and  Organs  of  the  Body  in  Health  and  Disease.* 
Mr.  Hainey  has  published  a  little  illustrated  work  on  the  '  Formation 
of  the  Shells  and  Bone  of  Animals,*  the  greater  part  of  which  has 
appeared  in  this  Review,  and  in  the  'Microscopical  Journal.'  We 
may  refer  our  readers  to  the  October  number  for  1857,  for  the  leading 
features  of  Mr.  Hainey's  observations  and  arguments.  From  France 
we  have  received  Dr.  Lucien  Gorvisart's  essay  on  the  '  Digestion  of 
Kitrogenized  Food  by  the  Pancreatic  Fluid,  based  upon  original 
Experiments.' 

In  Chemical  Science,  a  new  well  got-up  manual  has  reached  us,  the 
authorship  of  which  is  shared  by  Messrs.  Northcote  and  Church,  and 
which  aims  to  be  a  complete  and  S3rstematic  'Guide  to  Qualitative  Ana- 
lysis.' A  volume  by  Dr.  Watson,  on  the  '  Food  Grains  of  India,'  which 
promises  to  be  of  great  interest  and  value.  Is  heralded  by  the  appear- 
ance of  an  introductory  Chapter  on  the  '  Development  of  the  Be- 
sources  of  India,'  which  we  hope  soon  to  see  followed  by  the  body  of 
the  work. 

A  Beport  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Army,  by  a  non-Com- 
missioner, examines  into  the  Beport  of  the  late  Boyal  Commission  on 
the  same  subject,  and  professes  to  point  out  various  errors  into  which 
the  Commissioners  have  &llen.  We  have  to  advert  to  a  laborious 
*  Beport  on  the  Health  and  Mortality  of  the  Navy,  in  the  year  1856,' 
by  Dr.  Alexander  Bryson.  It  is  drawn  up  from  the  Beturns  lodged 
with  the  Director>General  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Navy, 
and  forms  a  Blue-book,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Finally,  we  wish  to  draw  special  attention  to  the  appearance  of  the 
sixth  number  of  Dr.  Mayne's  valuable  'Expository  Dictionary  of 
Terms  belonging  to  Medicine  and  General  Science/  which  brings  us 
to  the  beginning  of  letter  B. 
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Aet.  L 
The  Laws  of  Organic  Form.    By  Herbert  Spencer. 

The  last  number  of  the  '  Medico-Chiriirgical  Review'  adds  another  to 
the  frequent  illustrations  of  community  of  thought  independently 
arising  in  different  observers.  Those  who  read  both,  most  have  per- 
ceived between  Mr.  Hinton's  interesting  paper  on  "  Physical  Morpho- 
logy,** and  the  last  two  pages  of  the  critique  on  Owen's  "  Homologies 
of  the  Vertebrate  Skeleton,*'  a  manifest  kinship ;  not  only  in  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  hypothesis  of  ideal  types,  but  in  the  ascription  of  organic 
forms  to  the  action  of  incident  forces.  This  kinship  would  have  been 
yet  clearer  had  not  the  limits  confined  me  to  the  most  general  state- 
ment. The  theory  of  vertebral  modification  briefly  indicated  in  the 
above  mentioned  critique,  forms  part  of  a  much  wider  theory  of 
animal  and  vegetable  structure  which  I  have  for  some  years  been  de- 
veloping— partly  stated  in  already  published  writings,  partly  only 
remotely  implied  in  them.  In  two  essays  on  "  Transcendental  Physio- 
logy,'* and  "  Progress  :  its  Law  and  Cause,"*  I  have  aimed  to  show 
that  the  changes  undergone  in  the  evolution  of  a  homogeneous  germ 
into  a  heterogeneous  organism,  are  interpretable  as  consequences  of  two 
universal  dynamic  laws  : — l.That  every  homogeneous  aggregation  is  in 
unstable  equilibrium,  because  its  different  parts  are  diffei'eutly  exposed 
to  incident  forces ;  and  2.  That  every  force  produces  more  than  one 
change.  In  these  papers  I  have  dealt  with  the  phenomena  under 
their  most  abstract  form  ;  and  have  not  therefore  referred  to  any  of 
the  more  special  laws  of  force  that  are  involved.  Nor  indeed,  though 
aware  that  for  the  detailed  explanation  of  the  facts  the  more  special 
laws  of  force  have  to  be  constdted,  and  among  them  the  law  of  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  have  I  been  conscious  that  the  morphological 
phenomena  which  Mr.  Hinton  cites  were  capable  of  the  interpretation 
he  gives  them.  But  while  the  ideas  he  has  enunciated  are  quite  new 
to  me,  I  have  long  been  familiar  with  the  application  of  the  law  of  the 
line  of  least  resistance  to  a  different  class  of  organic  phenomena — those 
of  nwvons  action.  At  page  544  of  '  The  Principles  of  Psychology,'  I 
have  introduced  a  note  respecting  the  probable  origin  of  nervous  con- 
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nexions^aa  resulting  from  the  repetition  of  the  actions  to  be  co-ordinated : 
closing  it  with  the  remark,  that  "  on  a  future  occasion  I  hope  to  say 
something  in  justification  of  this  hypothesis.**  While,  for  the  purpose 
of  reference,  I  have  there  intentionally  embodied  the  idea,  that  between 
any  two  parts  of  an  organism  habitually  excited  in  succession,  there 
must  habitually  take  place  a  restoration  of  equilibrium  by  the  passage 
of  some  force  (nervo-electric,  or  whatever  else  we  may  name  it),  I 
have  intentionally  avoided  directly  using  the  phrase  "line  of  least 
resistance**  to  describe  the  route  through  which  the  equilibration  must 
take  place  j  not  wishing  to  give  so  complete  a  key  to  the  theory  here- 
after to  be  set  forth.  I  must  now,  however,  explain  that  the  unwritten 
fifth  division  of  the  *  Principles  of  Psychology,'  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
face as  being  withheld  for  the  present,  lest  "  certain  of  the  suggestions 
contained  in  it  might  prejudice  some  against  the  doctrines  developed 
in  the  others,**  has  for  its  object  to  work  out  the  idea  which  this  note 
vaguely  indicates.  It  will  be  its  aim  to  show  that  the  various  grades 
of  psychical  changes,  from  those  of  reflex  action  up  to  those  of  the 
most  casual  association  of  ideas,  are  explicable  (physically  considered) 
as  consequences  of  the  law  of  the  line  of  least  resistance  ;  that  in  any 
part  of  the  organism  impressed  fix>m  without  there  is  some  force 
generated  or  liberated  ;  that  this  force  must  discharge  itself  through 
the  organism  in  some  direction ;  that  if,  in  consequence  of  the  connexion 
of  external  phenomena,  there  is  some  other  part  of  the  organism  affected 
about  the  same  time  in  such  way  as  to  involve  an  expenditure  of  force 
(as  the  contraction  of  a  muscle),  the  discharge  will  tstke  place  between 
these  through  the  line  of  least  resistance  ;  that  the  dischaige  will  on 
subsequent  occasions  follow  this  line  with  greater  £u;ility,  and  that 
the  more  frequent  the  repetition  of  these  associated  actions  the  leas 
will  become  the  resistance  to  the  discharge  ^  that  hence  there  will 
arise  all  degrees  of  cohesion  among  nervous  states  answering  to  the 
degree  of  fi'equency  of  these  associated  actions ;  and  tliat  thus  there 
will  result  a  genend  correspondence  between  the  cohesions  of  nervous 
states  and  those  of  external  phenomena.  I  regret  to  have  to  forestall 
myself  by  now  indicating  these  views ;  but  it  seems  the  only  way  of 
hereafter  avoiding  untrue  suppositions  respecting  the  derivation  of 
the  doctrine. 

My  chief  purpose  here,  however,  is  to  set  down  certain  morphologi- 
cal ideas  quite  distinct  from  those  of  Mr.  Hinton,  but  quite  in  harmony 
with  them.  As  already  said,  the  speculations  respecting  internal 
morphology  appended  to  the  criticism  on  Professor  Owen*8  archetypal 
theoiy,  are  corollaries  of  certain  wider  speculations  on  external  morpho- 
logy which  I  have  been  long  pursuing.  It  will,  however,  be  some 
years  before  I  can  write  out  in  detail  the  chapters  which  I  purpose 
devoting  to  them ;  and  as  Mr.  Hinton  is  studying  the  fietcts  from  a 
neighbouring  point  of  view,  and  will  probably  incite  others  to  do  the 
same,  it  seems  desirable  at  once  to  publish  in  a  brief  form  the  general 
conclusions  arrived  at.  I  cannot  better  introduce  them  than  by  nar- 
rating how  they  were  first  suggested. 
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In  the  antamn  of  1851,  dormg  a  obantry  ramble  with  a  friend,*  I 
happened  to  pick  np  the  leaf  of  a  batteronp,  and  drawing  it  by  its 
fi>ot-stalk  through  my  fingers  so  as  to  thrust  together  its  deeply-cleft 
divisiona,  observed  that  its  palmate  and  almost  radial  form  was  changed 
into  a  bilateral  one  ;  and  tiiat  were  the  divisions  to  grow  together  in 
this  new  position,  an  ordinary  bilateral  leaf  would  result.  Joining 
this  observation  with  the  ^miliar  fiiet  that  leaves,  in  common  with 
the  larger  members  of  plants,  habitually  turn  themselves  to  the  light, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  a  natural  change  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
leaf  might  readily  cause  such  a  modification  of  form  as  that  which  I 
had  produced  artificially.  If,  as  they  often  do  with  plants,  soil  and 
climate  were  greatly  to  change  the  habit  of  the  buttercup,  making  it 
branched  and  shrub-like ;  and  if  these  palmate  leaves  were  thus  much 
overshadowed  by  each  other ;  would  not  the  inner  segments  of  the 
leaves  grow  towards  the  |)eriphery  of  the  plant  where  the  light  was 
greatest,  and  so  change  the  palmate  form  into  a  more  decidedly 
bilateral  form  ?  Immediately  I  began  to  look  round  for  evidence  of 
the  rdiation  between  the  forms  of  leaves  and  general  chai'acters  of  the 
plants  they  belonged  to ;  and  soon  found  some  signs  of  connexion. 
Certain  anomalies,  or  seeming  anomalies,  however,  prevented  me  from 
then  pursuing  the  inquiry  much  further.  But  after-consideration 
cleared  up  these  difficulties ;  and  the  idea  has  since  widened  into  a 
general  doctrine  of  morphology  which  I  will  now  proceed  to 
ilia^trate. 

Let  us  set  out  with  a  fact  familiar  to  every  one — the  modifica- 
tion produced  in  the  general. outline  of  an  individual  plant  by  its 
special  circumstances.  We  know  that  a  tree  which,  if  standing  alone, 
sends  out  horizontal  branches  and  acquires  a  bulky  form,  will,  if  it 
grows  in  the  midst  of  a  wood,  have  a  tall  taper  stem,  branches  confined 
to  its  upper  part,  and  almost  vertically  directed ;  or  if  it  grows  at  the 
edge  of  a  wood,  will  have  its  outer  branches  well  developed,  and  its 
inner  branches  scarcely  at  all  developed ;  and  we  know  that  when  one 
side  of  a  tree  or  plant  is  much  shaded,  its  stem  will  lean  to  the  oppo- 
site side.  That  is,  the  direction  and  length  of  the  stem,  as  well  as  the 
directions,  lengths,  and  distribution  of  the  branches,  are  to  a  great 
extent  determined  by  surrounding  conditions. 

Pass  now  to  the  closely  allied  but  apparently  unnoticed  class  of  facts 
which  the  forms  of  branches  exhibit.  If  we  examine  a  common  fir- 
tree — and  I  choose  a  fir-tree  because  the  regularity  in  its  mode  of 
growth  makes  the  law  more  than  usually  manifest — we  shall  find  that 
the  uppermost  branches  which  grew  out  of  the  leading  shoot,  have 
radially-arranged  branchlets  :  each  of  them  repeats  on  a  smaller  scale 
the  type  of  the  tree  itself.  But  if  we  examine  branches  lower  and 
lower  down  the  tree,  we  find  the  vertically-growing  branchlets  bear  a 
less  and  less  ratio  to  the  horizontally-growing  ones ;  until,  when  we 
approach  the  bottom  branches,  we  find  the  radial  arrangement  has 
wholly  merged  into  the  bilateral  one.     Shaded  and  confined  by  those 
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aboTe  tbcm,  these  eldest  blanches  develop  their  offihoots  in  thoee 
directions  where  there  is  most  space  and  light ;  becoming  finally  qnite 
flattened  and  &D-shi^)ed.  And  when  we  remember  that  each  of  these 
eldest  braDcheSy  when  first  it  diverged  from  the  main  stem,  was  radial, 
we  see  that  not  only  between  the  upper  and  lower  branches  does  this 
contrast  in  structure  hold,  but  also  that  each  branch  is  transformed  from, 
the  radial  to  the  bilateral  by  the  progressive  change  in  its  environment. 
The  like  general  truth  is  readily  traceable  in  other  trees ;  though  it  is 
less  conspicuous  in  proportion  as  the  form  is  more  heterogeneous,  and 
the  conti-ast  of  conditions  therefore  less  constant. 

In  the  arrangement  of  leaves  upon  a  branchlet  we  see  the  same  law  as 
in  the  arrangement  of  branchlets  upon  a  branch.  The  leading  shoot,  and 
all  the  upper  twigs  of  a  fir-tree,  have  their  pin-shaped  leaves  evenly  dis- 
tributed all  round,  or  placed  radially;*  but  as  we  descend,  we  find 
them  beginning  to  assume  a  bilateral  distribution,  and  on  the  lower 
horizontally-growing  branches  the  leaves  are  confined  to  the  two  sides. 
The  contrast  between  the  Irish  and  English  species  of  yew,  supplies 
us  with  an  equally  marked  illustration.  The  branches  of  the  one, 
shooting  up  as  they  do  almost  vertically,  are  clothed  with  leaves  all 
round ;  while  those  of  the  other,  which  spread  horizontally,  have 
their  leaves  bilaterally  inserted.  In  trees  with  better  developed 
leaves,  the  same  principle  is  more  or  less  manifest  in  proportion  as  the 
leaves  are  more  or  less  enabled  by  their  structure  to  maintain  fixed 
positions.  When  the  foot-stalks  are  very  long  and  slender,  and  when, 
consequently,  each  leaf,  according  to  its  weight,  the  flexibility  and 
twist  of  its  foot-stalk,  and  the  direction  of  the  branch  it  grows  from, 
falls  into  some  indefinite  attitude,  the  law  is  obscured.  But  when 
the  foot-stalks  are  stifle,  as  for  instance  in  the  laurel,  it  will  be  found, 
as  before,  that  from  the  topmost  and  upward-growing  branches  the  leaves 
diverge  on  all  sides;  while  the  undermost  branches,  growing  out  from 
the  shade  of  those  above,  have  their  leaves  so  turned  as  to  bring  them 
into  a  horizontal  row  on  each  side  of  the  branch.  To  which  facts  add 
this,  that  single-stemmed  vertical  plants,  as  the  palms,  the  aloes,  the 
sempervivum,  d^c,  have  radially-arranged  leaves. 

The  distribution  of  the  leaflets  in  a  compound  leaf  comes  next  in 
order,  and  equally  illustrates  the  principle.  When  the  foot-stalk  grows 
up  vertically  cut  of  the  ground,  quite  separate  from  other  foot-stalks, 
the  leaflets  it  bears  are  arranged  in  radial  symmetry — ^witness  those 
of  the  common  wood-sorrel  and  the  MarsUea,  When  the  compound 
ground  leaves  with  upright  foot-stalks  diverge  in  considerable  number 
from  a  common  centi-e,  as  in  some  kinds  of  lupin,  the  leaflets,  while 
still  arranged  radially,  show  a  slight  bilateral  leaning,  in  conformity 
with  the  diflerence  in  their  conditions  on  the  sides  next  the  axis  of 
the  plant,  and  next  its  periphery  j  and  in  the  leaves  that  grow  out  of 
the  flowenng-stem,  the  tendency  to  a  transition  from  ra£al  to  bila- 
teral symmetry  is  clearly  marked.    In  various  species  of  clover  which 

•  It  should  be  remmrked,  that  here  und  thrcmghoat,  the  word  radial  is  applied  equally 
to  the  spiral  and  the  whorled  structures.  These,  aa  being  alike  on  all  sides,  are  similarly 
distioguished  l^om  arrs  ngements  that  are  alike  on  two  sides  only. 
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from  creeping  or  procambeDii  stems  send  out  nearly  upright  leaf- 
stalks, we  see  a  radial  distribution,  of  the  leaflets  passing  into  a 
bilateral  distribution — ^the  leaflets  next  to  the  stem  tending  outwards  ; 
and  this  peculiarity  will  be  found  marked  in  proportion  as,  from  the 
habit  of  the  species,  the  relations  of  positions  are  constant.  Similarly 
with  the  potentillas.  Here,  in  each  compound  leaf,  the  leaflets  next  to 
the  axis  of  the  plant  are  less  developed  than  the  others,  and  are  to  a 
considerable  extent  turned  outwards:  add  to  which,  that  in  those 
kinds  of  potentilla  that  have  short  leaf-stalks,  this  outward  bending 
of  the  inner  leaflets  is  most  decided.  And  wheu,  as  in  most  compound- 
leaved  plants^  the  average  direction  of  the  petiole  approaches  to  the 
horizontal,  the  distribution  of  the  leaflets  is  entirely  bilateral.  Among 
trees,  like  illustrations  are  to  be  found.  The  horse-chesnut  lea^ 
though  composed  of  leaflets  that  have  a  proximately  radial  arrange- 
ment, yet  shows,  by  the  much  greater  size  of  the  outer  leaflets,  the  in- 
fluence of  contrasted  conditions  in  producing  the  two-sided  form.  In 
the  Bombax  these  relations  are  equally  visible;  while  the  great 
majority  of  compound-leaved  trees,  having  petioles  that  on  the  average 
are  more  horizontal  than  vertical  in  direction,  have  leaves  of  a  com- 
pletely bilateral  structure. 

Noting  as  we  pass  that  leaves  that  are  transitional  between  the 
compound  and  simple,  either  from  the  coalescence  of  the  leaflets  or 
non-development  of  lobes  into  leaflets,  furnish  further  instances,  often 
of  an  instructive  kind,  as  in  Cecropia,  we  come  now  to  the  forms  of 
simple  leaves.  Here,  as  before,  when  the  conditions  are  alike  on  all 
sides,  the  development  is  alike  on  all  sides.  Water-plants  that  have 
flat,  floating  leaves,  supported  upon  long  independent  foot-stalks 
growing  from  the  bottom,  have  their  leaves  83rmmetrically  peltate.  In 
the  Victoria  Regia,  the  foot-stalks  of  which,  though  radiating  almost 
horizontally  from  a  centre,  are  so  long  as  to  keep  the  leaves  quite 
remote  from  each  other,  the  leaf  is  almost  symmetrically  peltate,  with 
a  seam  over  the  line  of  the  foot-stalk,  giving  a  trace  of  bilateral- 
ness.  The  leaves  of  the  Nymiphtza^  much  more  closely  clustered, 
and  having  less  room  transversely  than  longitudinally,  exhibit  a 
marked  advance  to  the  two-sided  form ;  not  only  in  the  excess  of  the 
length  over  the  breadth,  but  in  the  existence  of  a  cleft  over  the  foot- 
stalk, where  in  the  Victoria  Regia  there  is  only  a  seam.  Among  land- 
plants  similar  forms  are  found  under  analogous  conditions.  The 
Hydrocoti^y  which  sends  up  direct  from  its  roots  a  few  almost  upright 
leaf-stalks,  has  these  surmounted  by  peltate  leaves;  which  leaves, 
however,  are  unsymmetrically  peltate,  in  correspondence  with  the 
sUght  contrast  of  circumstances  which  their  grouping  involves.  In  the 
Cotifledon  umbilicus  we  have  a  striking  illustration.  The  two  or 
three  root-leaves  that  grow  up  on  vertical  petioles  before  the  flower- 
Blalk  makes  its  appearance,  are  symmetrically  peltate ;  while  those 
which  subsequently  grow  out  of  the  flower-stalk  are  first  transitionally 
bilateral,  and  higher  up  completely  bilateral.  Another  case  is  sup- 
plied by  the  Nasturtium,  which  combines  the  characters — a  creeping 
stem,  long  leafstalks  growing  up  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  unsymme- 
45-xxiii.  13 
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trieallj  peltate  leaves,  of  which  the  least  dimension  is,  on  the  ayerage^ 
in  the  (Urection  of  the  stem.  The  great  majority  of  leaves,  however, 
possess  not  a  radial,  bnt  a  bilateral  symmetry ;  in  conformity  with  the 
&ct  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  the  circumstances  of  the 
leaf  are  decidedly  different  in  the  direction  of  the  plant's  axia 
Arom  what  they  are  in  the  opposite  direction,  while  transversely 
the  circumstances  are  as  decidedly  alike.  How  completely  the  two- 
sided  83rmmetry  is  thus  determined  is  still  more  clearly  shown  by 
the  fact,  that  in  plants  whose  bilateral  leaves  habitually  grow  in  such 
positions  that  their  opposite  sides  are  exposed  to  conditions  that  are 
more  or  less  dissimilar,  their  opposite  sides  are  more  or  less  diiwimilar : 
the  form  becomes  un  symmetrically  bilateral  The  leavee  of  the  elm^ 
which  grow  out  horizontally  from  each  side  of  the  branch,  have  their 
two  halves  unlike,  in  correspondence  with  the  hct  that  the  inner  bal^ 
growing  next  to  the  branch,  is  more  restricted  in  its  space  than  the 
outer  half.  Many  pinnate  leaves,  as  those  of  the  Herctdmtm,  or  com- 
mon cow-parsnip,  illustrate  the  same  truth  under  another  form.  Here 
the  successive  pairs  of  pinn®,  growing  from  the  leaf-stalk  at  decreasing 
distances,  severally  have  their  remote  sides  more  confined  than  their 
near  sides;  and  their  near  sides  are  hence  the  larger.  But  perhaps  the 
most  striking  case  is  that  fomished  by  the  genus  BigonioL  Here  the 
leaves  grow  out  in  pairs  in  siich  way  that  while  their  inner  edges 
greatly  interfere  with  each  other,  their  outer  edges  have  abundance  of 
room ;  and  the  result  is  a  form  that  is  extremely  unsymmetrical,  or 
indeed  asjrmmetricaL*  To  which  let  m»  add  the  fhrthor  instructive 
&ct,  that  while  in  those  species  of  this  genus  where  the  mutual  inter- 
ference  is  great,  the  leaf-stalk  is  laterally,  or  almost  laterally,  inserted, 
in  Bigonia  auriformi»,  which  has  very  long  leaf-stalksy  and  so  gives 
room  to  its  leaves  on  all  sides,  they  have  become  unsymmetrically 
peltate. 

Another  extensive  class  of  evidences  is  offered  in  the  forms  of  flowers. 
These  are  radial  in  structure  in  those  cases  where  the  parts  are 
similarly  conditioned  on  all  sides,  and  also  in  those  cases  where  the 
parts  are  similarly  conditioned  on  the  average,  though  not  in  each 
separate  flower;  while  they  are  bilateral  in  those  cases  where  through* 
out  the  plant,  the  conditions  of  the  flower  in  one  direction  are  habitu- 
ally different  from  those  in  another.  Note,  as  the  first  fieust,  that  all 
flowers  which  grow  out  terminally  with  their  faces  upwards,  have  a 
radial  symmetry;  as  witness  the  genera  Grocua,  Iris,  Primula,  GenUana^ 
Linum,  Ttdipa,  Saadfraga,  Dianthua,  SteUaria,  Oxaiia,  LycJunis^  Bosa, 
PotenUUa,  OUmcinvan,  Pa'pa/oer,  Anemone,  Banuneuhu.  In  the  second 
place,  observe  that  flowers  which,  growing  from  whatever  point,  have' 
peduncles  that  are  so  flexible  as  to  permit  the  mouths  to  hang  directly 
downwards,  are  also  radial;  as  in  Fuchsia,  Cydamen,  Hyacimih,  There 
is,  I  believe,  no  case  in  which  a  flower  having  an  axis  habitually 
vertical,  presents  a  bilateral  form,     Badial  symmetry,  however,  is  not 

•  TlMM  wordf  Are  often  used  »s  equiralents ;  bat  U  would  l>e  w«ll  to  coafine  tbe  one 
to  imperfect  vfiom^xyt  and  the  other  to  total  alMence  of  B/mmetrj. 
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\  to  flowers  vbich  open  out  their  petals  into  a  horizontal  plane  ; 
i  though  at  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  in  conformity  with  the 
1  principle  these  alone  should  be  radial,  yet  further  considera- 
tion shows  that  thare  are  sundry  conditions  under  which  this  character 
may  exist  in  flowers  otherwise  placed.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the 
radial  form  is  the  primitive  form — ^that,  morphologically  speaking,  it 
results  from  the  contraction  into  a  whorl,  of  parts  that  are  originally 
arranged  in  the  same  spiral  succession  as  the  leaves — it  is  manifest 
that  we  must  expect  the  radial  form  to  continue  wherever  there  are  no 
forces  tending  to  change  it.  What  now  must  be  the  forces  tending  to 
change  it  ?  They  must  be  forces  which  do  not  simply  afiect  differently 
the  different  parts  of  an  individual  flower ;  but  they  must  be  forces 
which  affect  in  a  like  contrasted  manner  the  homologous  parts 
(xf  other  individual  flowers,  not  only  on  the  same  plant,  but  on  sur- 
roamling  plants  of  the  same  species.  A  permanent  modification  of 
the  radial  into  the  bilateral  form  can  be  expected  only  in  those  cases 
where  by  hereditary  transmission  the  e£^ct  of  the  modifying  causes 
aecamnlatea  That  it  may  accumulate  it  is  needful,  not  that  the  seeds 
of  one  or  a  few  flowers  only  should  carry  the  impress  of  the  modifying 
canseSy  but  that  the  majority  of  the  seeds  should  do  so.  And  that  the 
majority  of  the  seeds  should  do  so,  implies  that  the  majority  of  the 
flowers  have  had  their  homologous  paois  subjected  to  like  difleren- 
tiating  forces.  Hence  it  follows,  that  where  the  flowers  of  a  plant  grow 
in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  no  constancy  in  the  relations  of  their 
parts  to  surrounding  influences,  the  radial  form  will  continue.  Now 
there  are,  as  we  a£all  see,  various  special  causes  which  entail  this 
variability  of  position.  If  a  plant  bears  flowers  on  a  number  of 
branches  which  have  all  inclinations^  from  the  vertical  to  the  horizon- 
tal— as  Ao  the  apple,  plum,  hawthorn — it  is  clear  that  the  individual 
flowBEB  are  pbtced  in  countless  diflerent  attitudes ;  and  hence  that  a 
alight  mod&cation  produced  in  any  one  by  its  particular  circum- 
stances^ being  neutralized  by  some  opposite  modification  produced  in 
another,  the  structure  remains  radial.  When,  again,  the  flowers  grow 
in  upright  panicles,  it  is  dear  that  though  very  few  of  them  open 
horizontally,  yet  that  if  their  positions  were  averaged,  the  plane  of 
tiie  month  would  be  horizontal,  and  there  is  therefore  no  bilateralness. 
Or  when,  as  in  the  genus  Galiwmy  the  panicles,  growing  out  laterally, 
do  not  give  an  average  horizontallty  to  the  faces  of  th^sir  flowers,  we 
see  that  the  great  flexibility,  alike  of  the  plant  itself  and  of  the 
panicles,  involves  an  inconstancy  of  position  which  prevents  the  radial 
wpoans^ry  from  being  changed.  This  inconstancy  of  relative  position 
is  produced  in  various  other  ways — by  extreme  flexibility  of  the 
peduncle,  as  in  the  Blue-bell ;  by  the  tendency  of  the  peduncle  to  curl 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  different  directions,  as  in  Pyrola;  by  a 
wpixal  twist  of  the  peduncle  differing  in  degree  in  different  individuals, 
as  in  Convclvidtu;  by  a  spiral  twist  in  the  unfolding  petals,  similarly 
various  in  degree,  as  in  the  Malvacece  ;  or  by  extreme  flexibility  of  the 
petals,  as  in  Lyihrum,  Add  to  which,  that  in  other  cases  the  like 
I  result  arises  from  a  progressive  change  in  the  attitude  of  each 
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flower,  as  in  Myosotis,  where  the  unfolding  of  the  stem  entails  a  transi- 
tion from  an  upward  position  of  the  mouth  to  a  lateral  position  ;  or  as 
in  the  Crudfero&y  where  the  like  effect  follows  from  a  changed  direc- 
tion of  the  lieduncle.  But  when,  having  examined  all  the  various  cases 
in  which  laterally-growing  flowers  remain  radial,  and   having  found 
that  inconstancy  in  the  relative  position  of  parts  chai'acterizes  them^ 
we  turn  to  cases  in  which  the  relative  position  of  parts  is  more  or 
less  the  same  in  all  the  flowers,  we  find  a  two-sided  form.    In  illusti-a- 
tion  of  this  I  may  name  the  genera — Orchis,  Utricvla/riay  Salvia,  Salix, 
JDdphifium,  MefUlM,  Teucrium,  Ajuga,    Ballota,  Galeopsis,  Lamium, 
StachySy    Glediaiifia,  Marruhium,    Calamintlut,  Clinopodium,  Mdittis, 
FruneUcb,  Scutellaria,  Bartsia,  Euphrasia,  Rhirumihus,  Melampyrum, 
Pedicula/ris,  Linaria,  Digitalis,  Orobanclt^,  Fuma/ria,  dec. ;    to  which 
may  be  added,  all  the  Grasses,  and  all  the  Papilionacese.     In  the  most 
marked  of  these  cases  it  will  be  observed  thiat  the  flowers  are  sessile 
upon  the  side  of  an  upright  stem,  and  so  are  kept  in  quite  fixed 
attitudes ;  and  in  the  other  cases  the  peduncles  are  very  short,  or  else 
of  such  character  as  to  secure  a  general  uniformity  in  the  positions. 
Where  bilateral  flowers  grow  terminally  on  an  almost  upright  stalk, 
as  in  Finguiciila,  and  in  the  violet  tribe,  we  see  that  the  mode  of 
growth  is  such  that  the  flower  always  unfolds  its  parts  sideways  in  the 
same  relative  positions.     Where,  as  in  the  Verbena  and  Azalea,  we 
have  a  terminal  cluster  of  flowers  which  exhibit  a  certain  modification 
of  the  radial  into  the  bilateral  form,  we  perceive  the  change  to  be  in 
correspondence  with  the  contrasted  conditions  to  which  the  different 
sides  of  the  flowers  are  subject.  Some  terminal  clusters,  indeed,  furnish 
ua  with   very  significant   evidence.      In    our   wild  geraniums,   for 
example,  we  find  the  singly-placed  flowers  symmetrically  radial ;  but 
the  cultivated  species,  in  which  the  single  flowers  are  replaced  by 
flusters,  display  manifest  bilateralness.     And  there  are  also  cultivated 
varieties  of  prinux>se,  in  which  the  single  flower  being  similarly  de- 
veloped into  a  group,  thei-e  has  similarly  arisen  in  the  flowers  a  de- 
cided two-sidedness  in  conformity  with  the  two-sidedness  of  the  new 
conditions.      Allied  species,    growing   wild,   in   some  cases  supply 
analogous  illustrations.      Thus,  in  Scabiosa  succisa,  which  beai-s  its 
numerous  small  flowers  in  a  hemispherical  knob,  the  component  flowers, 
similarly  circumstanced,  are  all  equal  and  all  radial ;    but  in  Scabiosa 
arvensis,  in  which  the  niunerous  small  flowers  form  a  flattened  disk, 
only  the  much-confined  central  ones  are  radial,  while  at  the  edge  we 
find  them  very  much  larger,  and  conspicuously  bilateraL     From  these 
clustered  flowers   we  pass  naturally  to  the  class  Syngenesia,  which 
furnishes  us  abundant  and  striking  evidence.      When,  as  in  some 
genera,  the  calyx  is  largely  developed,  and  overtops  all  the .  florets, 
these  are  equal  and  radial.     But  mostly  it  happens  either  that  all  the 
florets  have  become  bilateral  by  the  development  of  a  strapshaped 
corolla,  the  outer  ones  being  the  largest,  or  else  the  closely-wedged 
central  florets  are  equal  and  radial,   while  the  peripheral  ones  are 
different — commonly  two-sided  and  strap-shaped.     One  of  the  most 
interesting  examples  is  that  of  the  Centaurea;  the  inner  florets  of 
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wliich  are  small  and  vertical  in  direction,  while  the  outer  florets  are 
large  and  lateral  in  direction.  And  here  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  a 
clear  indication  of  the  effect  which  great  flexibility  of  the  petals  has 
in  preventing  a  flower  from  having  its  original  radiate  form  modified ; 
for  while  in  Centaxvrea  cyarma  the  large  outward-growing  florets 
having  short  stiff  petals  are  decidedly  bilateral,  in  Centaurea  soabiosa, 
where  they  have  long  flexible  petals,  the  radial  form  is  scarcely  at  all 
modified.  Of  evidence,  however,  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  structure 
of  flowers,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  and  conclusive  is  supplied  by 
the  UmhdliferoB.  In  some  cases,  as  when  the  component  flowers  have 
all  plenty  of  room,  or  when  the  siirface  of  the  umbel  is  more  or  less 
globular,  the  modifications  are  not  conspicuous ;  but  where,  as  in 
Vihernum,  CluBrophyUum,Anifiri€Cii9,  Torilis,  CauccdU,  Daucua,  Tordy- 
Uum,  Heradeum,  &c.,  we  have  the  flowei-s  closely  clustered  into  a  flat 
surface,  we  perceive  a  number  of  remarkable  modifications.  In  an  umbel 
of  Heradeunty  for  instance,  note — first,  that  the  external  nmbellules 
are  larger  than  the  internal  ones ;  second,  that  in  each  umbellule  the 
central  flowers  are  less  developed  than  the  peripheral  ones;  third, 
that  this  greater  development  of  the  peripheral  flowera  is  most  marked 
in  the  outer  nmbellules ;  fourth,  that  it  is  most  marked  on  the  outer 
sides  of  the  outer  nmbellules  ;  fifth,  that  while  the  interior  flowers  of 
each  umbellule  are  radial,  the  exterior  ones  are  bilateral ;  sixth,  that 
this  bilateralness  is  most  marked  in  the  peripheral  flowers  of  the 
peripheral  nmbellules;  seventh,  that  the  flowers  on  the  outer  side  of 
these  peripheral  nmbellules  are  those  in  which  the  bilateralness  reaches 
a  maximum;  and  eighth,  that  where  the  outer  nmbellules  touch 
each  other,  the  flowers,  being  unsymmetrically  placed,  are  unsymme- 
trically  bilateral. 

Throughout  the  animal  kingdom  the  same  general  principles  hold 
good;  and  are,  indeed,  still  more  readily  traceable.  Here,  as  before,  those 
parts  of  the  organism  are  similar  which  are  similarly  acted  upon ;  and 
there  results  a  form  that  is  spherical,  or  radial,  or  bilateral,  that  is  un- 
symmetrical  or  asymmetrical,  according  as  the  conditions  determine. 

In  a  class  of  gelatinous  bodies,  the  Thalassicollos,  which  float  pas- 
sively in  the  sea,  and  present  in  turn  all  their  sides  to  the  same 
influences,  we  have  a  globular  form  :  being  in  every  direction  equally 
affected,  the  surface  is  in  every  direction  of  the  same  outline.  The 
common  Gregarina,  immersed  in  nutrient  fluids  which  it  absorbs 
through  all  pai'ts  of  its  limiting  membrane,  is  spheroidal;  while  in 
those  species  of  Gregarina  which  are  hooked  to  the  surface  of  the  in- 
testine^ and  so  have  their  parts  somewhat  differently  exposed  to  the 
surrounding  matters,  we  find  an  ovate  or  pjrriform  outline,  showing  the 
spherical  symmetry  merging  into  the  radial 

Wherever  creatures  are  so  circumstanced  that  on  all  sides  of  some 
one  axis  the  conditions  are,  on  the  average  of  cases,  equal,  we  find  a 
symmetrical  distribution  of  parts  round  that  axis — a  radial  symmetry. 
The  Ccdenierata  furnish  various  illustrations  of  this.  The  solitary 
polypes — hydroid  or  helianthoid — mostly  stationary,  and  when  they 
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move,  moving  with  any  side  foremoflt,  do  not^  by  locomotion,  subject 
their  bodies  to  any  habitual  contrast  of  conditions.  Mostly  fixed, 
with  their  mouths  upwards  or  downwards,  or  if  laterally,  then  at  all 
varieties  of  inclination,  the  individuals  of  a  species  taken  together  are 
subject  to  no  gravitative  action  affecting  some  part  of  the  disk  more 
than  others:  nor  indeed  would  gravitation  be  likely  to  influence 
bodies  so  nearly  of  the  same  weight  as  their  medium.  And  in  respect 
of  their  relations  to  prey,  there  is  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  these 
animals  involving  that  any  one  side  of  the  disk  will  be  differently 
acted  on  from  any  other.  Similarly  with  the  compound  Hydrcida 
and  Hdianthoida.  Averaging  the  conditions  of  the  individuals  united 
in  a  group,  there  is  no  force  tending  to  produce  any  other  than  the 
radifid  form.  Again,  among  the  Monostome  and  BhJzoaix>me  Medusoe, 
we  find  under  another  set  of  conditions  the  same  general  truth.  Ad- 
vancing through  the  water  by  the  contraction  of  a  disk,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  locomotive  action  of  these  animals  which  reacts  more 
upon  some  sides  than  others ;  and  as,  from  accidental  causes,  all  points 
on  the  edge  of  the  disk  come  upward  in  their  turns,  there  is  no  side 
permanently  affected  in  a  different  way  from  the  rest,  and  no  side 
becomes  unlike  the  rest.  But  among  other  groups  of  the  AoalejpikcR — 
as  the  J)iphyd<By  which  move  through  the  water  in  a  more  or  leas 
constant  attitude — ^there  is  decided  bilateralness.  And  here  I  may 
fitly  notice  the  objection  which  some  may  feel  to  this  and  other  such 
illustrations,  that  they  amount  very  much  to  physical  truisms.  It 
may  be  said,  that  if  the  parts  of  a  medusa  are  disposed  in  radial 
symmetiy  around  the  axis  of  its  motion  through  the  water,  there  will 
of  coarse  be  no  means  of  maintaining  a  constant  attitude,  and  the 
equality  of  conditions  may  be  ascribed  to  the  radiateness  as  much  as  the 
radiateness  to  the  equality  of  conditions ;  while  conversely,  where  the 
parts  are  not  radially  arranged  round  the  axis  of  motion  they  will 
necessarily  gravitate  towards  some  one  position,  implying  a  balance  on 
the  two  sides  of  a  vertical  plane— a  bilateralness ;  and  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  two-sided  conditions  may  be  as  much  ascribed  to  the 
bilateralness,  as  the  bilateralness  to  the  two-sided  conditions.  Here 
seems  an  awkward  criticism.  The  form  and  the  conditions  are  to  this 
extent  necesaaiy  correlates ;  and  in  so  &r  as  it  asserts  thiai,  the  objec- 
tion harmonizes  with  the  ailment.  But  to  the  implied  question — 
,Why  make  the  form  the  result  of  the  conditions,  rather  than  the  con- 
ditions the  result  of  the  form  ?  the  reply  is,  that  as  in  all  the  various 
illustrations  that  have  been  cited  from  ^e  vegetable  kingdom  the 
conditions  are  manifestly  the  antecedent,  and  the  form  the  consequent, 
it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  the  like  relation  holds  throughout  the 
animal  kingdom. 

Beturning  now  to  the  facta,  we  have  to  note  that  the  various  divi- 
sions of  the  Eohifwiermata  furnish  other  evidence.  The  ancient 
Cyatidea  and  Crinaideay  with  rooted  upright  stems,  had  a  radial  dis- 
tribution of  parts.  In  the  Asteriadas  and  Ophiuridat,  which  move  over 
rocks  and  weeds  with  now  one  and  now  another  of  their  rays  fore- 
most, the  average  of  the  actions  is  alike  on  all  sides,  and  the  radial 
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form  continues.  In  the  Echinidcdy  however,  while  some  genera — as  the 
common  Sea-nrdiins — show  no  manifest  di  Yergenoe  from  this  tjpe,  others 
^-BA  EdtiTwepamus,  SpcUangui,  Afnphidohi9^^^-^Ye  a  marked  bilateral- 
ness ;  and  as  &r  as  I  can  learn,  this  difference  corresponds  with  the 
fiiet,  that  whereas  in  the  one  group  the  movement  is  indiscriminately 
in  anj  direction,  in  the  other  it  is  habitually  in  one  direction. 

Among  Annulose  animals  the  relation  between  the  kind  of  sym- 
metry and  the  nature  of  the  conditions  is  still  more  marked.  In  the 
first  place,  we  see  that  the  lowest  forms,  which  habitually  move  through 
a  homogeneous  medium  pressing  equally  on  all  sides — as  those  that 
wriggle  through  tbe  water  by  undulations,  that  are  not  in  one  plane, 
or  through  the  earth  by  means  of  contractions — ^have  their  substance 
ejmmetrically  disposed  on  all  sides  of  the  axis  of  motion — ^the  trans- 
verse section  is  circular  :  whatever  may  be  the  distribution  of  the 
internal  organs,  the  external  outline  is  radial.  And  in  the  second 
place,  we  see  that  where  the  motion  is  habitually  aver  a  surfiice,  or 
through  a  mediiun  specifically  lighter  than  the  body — ^that  is,  where 
the  conditious  are  alike  on  the  two  sides  of  the  line  of  movement,  but 
unlike  above  and  below  it — then  we  have  a  conspicuous  bilateral 
symmetry:  as  witness  the  ArticukUa,  Inaecta,  Arachnida, 

Throughout  the  vertebrate  sub-kingdom,  the  relation  between  shape 
and  conditions  is  so  uniform  and  simple  as  to  need  no  special  examples. 
We  all  know  that  every  vertebrate  animal  habitually  moves  with  one 
end  foremost,  and  that  it  keeps  its  flanks  habitually  balanced  on  the 
two  sides  of  a  vertical  plane  ;  and  we  all  know  that  in  correspondence 
with  these  conditions  the  form  is  bilaterally  symmetrical :  the  only 
exceptions  being  the  cases  in  which,  as  in  the  sole^  the  lateral  surfaces 
are  not  habitusJiy  balanced  on  the  two  sides  of  a  vertical  plane^  and 
in  which,  consequently,  the  bilateralness  is  unefymmetricaL 

Among  the  MoUuaoa  the  evidence  is  varied  and  instructive.  Only 
the  leading  facts,  however,  can  here  be  noticed.  '^  In  all  Mollusks 
the  axis  of  the  body  ia  at  first  straight^  and  its  parts  are  arranged 
sjrmmettically,  with  regard  to  a  longitudinal  vertical  plane,  just  as  in 
a  vertebrate  or  an  articulate  embryo."*  This  bilateral  symmetry 
is  more  or  kss  retained  in  the  Pteropods,  the  Cephalopods,  the 
naked  GastMopods»  which  severally  preserve  an  habitual  attitude 
during  their  motions  either  through  the  water  or  over  the  surfaces 
they  frequent.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  too,  that  among  the  Lamellibranchs, 
those  which  are  habitually  locomotive,  as  the  fresh-water  mussel,  and 
those  which  are  habitually  fixed  in  such  way  that  the  opening  of  the 
valves  is  in  all  varieties  of  directiou,  as  the  marine  mussel,  preserve 
thdr  bilateral  symmetry  ;  while  those  which  are  rooted  in  such  way 
that  one  of  the  originally  similar  halves  is  constantly  downwards,  as 
the  oyster,  lose  their  bilateral  symmetry  ?  But  the  fiu;t  of  most  sig- 
aificMiee  is^  that  among  the  cephalous  MoUusca,  when  by  over- 
development of  some  parts  the  symmetry  of  the  body  at  large  has 
been  destroyed,  ^  this  asymmetrical  over-development  never  a&cts 

*  Professor  Huxlej  on  the  Morphology  of  tbe  Cephsloos  KoUoiOS. 
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the  head  or  foot  of  the  mollusk :"  only  those  parts  which  hy  esdosnre 
in  a  shell  are  protected  from  environing  actions,  lose  their  bilateral 
ness ;  while  those  external  parts  which,  through  the  movements  oi 
the  creature^  remain  subject  to  bilateral  conditions,  remain  bilateral 
Indeed,  whoever  refers  to  the  anatomy  of  the  common  whelk,  and 
after  observing  how  not  only  the  outline  of  the  head  and  foot  are 
two-sided,  but  also  the  arrangement  of  the  nerves  in  the  external 
part  of  the  body,  then  notes  how  the  two-sidedness  of  form  and 
organization  merges  into  an  asymmetrical  structure  where  the  body 
becomes  covered  by  the  shell,  will  see  how  striking  an  illustration  is 
thus  afforded  of  the  alleged  general  law. 

And  this  case  fitly  introduces  the  remaining  class  of  evidences  de- 
rivable from  the  animal  kingdom — that  exhibited  in  the  contrasts- 
between  internal  and  external  forms.  It  is  a  familiar  fact,  that  among 
animals  in  general,  while  the  organs  of  animal  life  are  disposed  sym- 
metrically, the  organs  of  vegetative  life  are  disposed  asymmetrically. 
That  is  to  say,  while  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  conversant  with 
environing  actions  that  are  similar  in  certain  directions,  display  simi- 
larity in  conesponding  directions,  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are 
not  in  immediate  relation  to  environing  actions  display  no  correspond- 
ence with  them  in  distribution. 

Having  to  pass  rapidly  over  so  wide  a  field,  I  have  of  course  been 
unable  to  do  more  than  set  down  the  most  salient  fiicts ;  and  have 
necessarily  been  obliged  both  to  pass  over  a  great  mass  of  evidence  by 
which  the  argument  might  be  enforced,  and  to  say  nothing  of  objec- 
tions which  explanation  would  readily  meet.  I  venture  to  think, 
however,  that  the  proofs  assigned  go  a  considerable  way  towards  esta- 
blishing the  position,  that  the  forms  of  all  organisms  are  dependent  on 
their  relations  to  incident  forces :  including  under  this  title  both  those 
forces  to  which  they  are  passively  subject,  and  those  which  they  expe- 
rience as  the  reactions  of  their  own  actions.     We  find — 

1.  That  where  the  conditions  are  alike  in  all  directions — either  con- 
stantly, as  in  the  Gregarina,  or  on  the  average  of  successive  instants, 
and  in  the  VcHvox  and  the  ThodasaicoUm,  or  on  the  average  of  many 
individuals,  as  in  the  Protococci — ^there  we  have  symmetry  of  three 
dimensions,  or  spherical  symmetry. 

2.  That  where  the  conditions  are  alike  on  all  sides  of  one  axis,  but 
different  in  line  of  this  axis— either  constantly,  as  in  the  mushroom, 
and  in  vertically-growing  plants  and  trees,  in  peltate  leaves  and 
terminal  fiowers;  or  on  the  average  of  successive  instants,  as  in  many 
echinoderms ;  or  on  the  average  of  many  individuals,  as  in  irregularly- 
placed  flowers  and  in  zoophytes — there  we  have  symmetry  of  two 
dimensions,  radial  or  circular  symmetry. 

3.  That  where  the  conditions  are  alike  only  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  one  axis,  while  they  are  unlike  in  all  other  directions — as  in  the 
majority  of  leaves,  in  many  flowers,  in  the  higher  classes  of  the 
Annvhaay  and  throughout  the  Vertebraia — there  we  have  symmetry  of 
one  dimension,  bilateral  or  linear  symmetry. 
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4.  That  where  the  conditions,  widely  unlike  in  all  other  directions, 
are  only  partially  alike  on  the  opposite  sides  of  one  axis — as  in  a  few 
flowers,  in  many  leaves,  in  the  Sole  and  the  Hermit-crab— there  we 
have  nnsymmetrical  bilateralness. 

5.  And  that  where  the  conditions  are  indeterminate  as  with  the 
Amceba,  or  have  no  similarity  in  any  directions,  as  with  the  viscera  of 
the  higher  animals,  there  the  stnicture  is  asymmetricaL 

Of  course  the  general  principle  expressed  in  these  several  proposi- 
tions cannot,  taken  alone,  explain  all  the  facts  of  morphology  :  other- 
wise it  would  tell  us  why  two  different  seeds,  though  similarly  circum- 
stanced, unfold  into  different  plants,  which  it  does  not.  But  it  is 
quite  possible  that,  if  joined  with  the  law  of  hereditary  transmission, 
understood  in  its  most  transcendental  sense,  it  may  be  the  general 
principle  underlying  all  moi*pbological  phenomena.  For  the  interpre- 
tation of  any  form  we  have  to  take  into  account — first,  the  hereditary 
type;  second,  the  action  of  the  general  external  forces  of  gravity, 
light,  heat,  &c ;  third,  the  action  of  more  special  external  forces,  ns 
those  of  local  currents  when  the  organism  is  stationary,  or  those  of 
resistance  when  it  is  locomotive  ;  fourth,  the  action  on  the  whole 
organism  and  its  separate  parts,  of  those  forces  dependent  on  increase 
of  size  ;  and  fifth,  the  actions  produced  by  the  parts  on  each  other  by 
change  of  relative  development.  Of  these  factors,  the  first  is  mani- 
festly by  &r  the  most  important ;  and  indeed  appears  to  dwarf  a?! 
the  rest  into  insignificance.  But,  as  just  hinted,  it  is  very  possible 
that  this  first  is  but  the  cumulative  result  of  all  the  rest.  It  may  be 
that  each  hereditary  type  has  arisen  by  the  repeated  superposing  of 
modifications  upon  modifications — each  new  set  of  modifications  being 
produced  by  a  change  in  the  relations  to  incident  forces.  And  the 
universal  harmony  which,  as  we  have  seen,  exists  between  the  forms 
and  the  distribution  of  the  forces,  is  strongly  suggestive  of  this  sup- 
position. It  is  indeed  tnie  that  throughout  the  animal  kingdom  this 
harmony  may  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  teleological 
adaptations  :  though  even  here  there  are  numerous  phenomena  not 
thus  explicable.  But  such  an  hypothesis  affords  no  explanation 
whatever  of  the  morphology  of  plants.  Designed  fitness  of  form  to 
function  docs  not  in  the  least  account  for  the  different  outlines  of 
leaves ;  nor  does  it  show  us  why  one  flower  should  be  radial  and 
another  bilateral.  Here,  however,  where  the  doctrine  of  final  causes 
fails  utterly,  we  find  innumerable  illustrations  of  the  dependence  of 
form  on  conditions — alike  in  individual  plants  and  in  races  of  plants. 
The  cases,  awhile  since  noted,  in  which  from  increase  of  nutrition  a 
single  terminal  radial  flower  is  transformed  into  a  group  of  flowers, 
which  take  on  a  bilateral  form  in  consequence  with  their  new  posi- 
tions, and  transmit  this  bilateralness  to  their  descendants,  gives  us  the 
key  to  vegetable  morphology  in  general.  And  those  who  are  duly 
impressed  with  the  unity  which  pervades  the  organic  creation,  will  see 
it  to  be  highly  probable  that  animal  morphology  conforms  to  the 
same  laws. 
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I  will  only  add,  that  the  foregoing  generalisations  alike  confirm, 
and  are  confirmed  by,  the  argument  respecting  the  origin  of  yertebrai 
forms.  Indeed,  in  the  absence  of  the  untenable  hypothesis  of  aa 
ideal  type,  it  seems  to  me  that  many  of  the  fBCts  achnit  of  no  con- 
ceiyable  explanation  save  one  based  on  the  general  principles  briefly 
indicated  in  the  preceding  pages. 


Art.  it. 

On  the  Supposed  AnUigoniem  of  CaneumpHon  and  Ague.  By  Thomas 
B.  PxAGOCK,  M.D.,  F.RC.P.,  Assistant  Physician  to  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  and  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Ohest, 
Victoria  Park.  Read  before  the  Hunterian  Medical  Society, 
Nov.  3,  1858. 

In  the  year  1802,  Dr.  Harrison,*  of  Homcastle,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  aa. 
address  delivered  to  a  local  medical  society,  remarked  upon  the  infre- 
quency  of  pulmonary  affections,  and  especially  of  consumption,  in  the 
fens,  as  compared  with  other  districts,  not  marshy,  within  the  limits 
of  his  practice. 

In  1811,  Dr.  Wells  contributed  a  paper  to  the  Society  for 
the  Improvement  of  Medical  and  Cbirurgical  Knowledge,t  iu 
which  he  contended  that  consumption  and  intermittent  fever  were 
opposed  to  each  other,  aud  quoted,  in  support  of  his  views,  the  obeer- 
vations  of  medical  writers  in  different  countries,  to  the  effect  that  in 
localities  where  aguish  affections  were  common,  consumption  was  tare, 
and  that  with  the  decline  in  the  prevalence  of  the  former  disease^  the 
latter  became  more  frequent. 

In  1841,  M.  Boudin,!  who  was  medical  officer  to  the  French  Con- 
tingent in  the  Morea,  and  while  serving  at  Marseilles  saw  much  of 
the  diseases  of  the  troops  in  Algeria,  strongly  contended  for  the  antar 
gonism  of  phthisis  and  ague.  Shortly  after,  the  question  was  discussed 
at  the  Academic  de  M6decine,§  and  much  correspondence  ensued  in 
the  medical  journals.  M.  Boudin's  views  were,  however,  by  no  means 
generally  received ;  and  some  observers  maintained  that,  so  far  from 
the  two  diseases  being  opposed  to  each  other,  Laennec  was  probably 
more  correct  in  regarding  the  pernidoua  or  malignant  intermittent 
and  remittent  fevers  as  conducing  to  the  development  of  phthisis. 
More  recently,  M.  Boudin||  has  maintained  his  opinion,  but  the  ques- 
tion must  be  regarded  as  still  sub  judice,  and  the  following  contribu- 
tion towards  its  illustration  may  therefore  not  be  without  its  value. 

The  arguments  advanced  by  M.  Boudin  are  : — 

•  Ifed.  and  Phys.  Joarnal,  toI.  viii.  1803,  p.  221. 
t  Transactions,  vol.  iil.  181S,  p.  471. 
X  Tndii  dm  Vi^iret  Intennittentei,  p.  lOS.    Paris,  184S ;  and  Etadts  de  €Mogtit»lii« 
MAlinale.    Paris,  1845  and  1846. 

§  Tlie  discussions  will  be  found  reported  in  diiTerent  numbers  of  the  Gazette  Mtfdieale 
de  Paris,  annte  1848,  denxi^e  s^rie,  torn.  xi. 

I  Traits  de  Q^ograpbie  et  de  SUtistique  HMicales,  torn.  U.  p.  684.    Paris,  1857. 
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First,  that  wherever  endemic  fevexB  are  preTalent,  consomptiTe 
diseases  are  rare,  and  that  the  frequency  of  the  oae  claRS  of  cases  is 
iaversely  proportionate  to  that  of  the  other. 

Secondly,  that  a  decrease  in  the  prevalence  of  malarions  affections 
in  different  districts  has  been  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  consumptive  cases ;  and 

Thirdly,  that  phthisis  is  more  curable  in  aguish  districts  than  in 
other  situations. 

First.  In  re&renceHo  the  less  prevalence  of  phthisis  in  aguish 
localities^  M.  Boudin  has  published  statements  of  the  relative  fre- 
quency of  the  two  affections  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  as  esti- 
mated from  the  number  of  cases  treated  in  hospitals  and  the  mortality 
among  the  general  population,  and  he  has  also  availed  himself  of  the 
aimflar  information  afforded  for  other  parts  of  the  world  by  the  Eng- 
lish army  reports.  In  reference  to  the  latter,  it  has  been  shown  by 
M.  Genest*  that  they  do  not  bear  out  the  inference  they  have  been 
advanced  to  support ;  and  it  is  evident  that  all  calculations  of  this 
kind  are  open  to  two  fidlades — ^first,  that  the  small  proportion  of  cases 
of  phthisis  may  be  relative  and  not  absolute,  depending  on  the  great 
prevalence  of  other  forms  of  disease ;  and  secondly,  that  a  chronic 
affection,  like  phthisis,  may  be  of  less  frequent  occurrence  in  conse- 
qoence  of  many  persons  who  would  otherwise  have  fedlen  victims 
to  it  being  cairied  off  by  the  more  acute  and  rapidly  fatal  malady. 

Secondly.  In  support  of  the  assertion  that  in  districts  formerly 
subject  to  malarious  diseases,  the  decline  in  their  prevalence  is  fcl- 
lowed  by  increase  in  the  number  of  phthisical  patients,  both  Dr.  Wells 
and  M.  Boudin  instance  the  alterations  which  took  place  in  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  London  in  the  last  century.  During  the  seventeenth 
and  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  remittent  and  intermit- 
tent fevers  were  both  prevalent  and  fatal  in  the  metropolis,  while  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century  they  had  almost  entirely  disappeltred,  the 
esses  which  occurred  in  practice  being  generally  imported  from  the 
adjacent  marshy  districts^  or  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and  Oanibridge' 
sblre.f  While  this  change  was  proceeding,  we  are  informed  by  Dr. 
Wells  that  the  prevalence  of  phthisis  increased ;  at  the  beginning  ot 
the  century  the  cases  of  consumption  entered  in  the  bills  of  morttdity 
constitutiog  only  one-eighth  of  the  whole  number  of  deaths,  while  at 
the  end  they  amounted  to  fiiUy  one-fourth.  Beference  to  the  bills 
shows,  however,  that  these  statements  are  in  no  degree  to  be  regarded 
as  exact.  In  1700,  the  cases  of  consumption  are  included  wit& 
asthma  and  bronchitis  under  the  head  of  tissick,  and  we  cannot  there- 
fere  estimate  the  proportion  which  they  bore  to  the  other  forms  of 
pufanonary  affection^  but  in  1750  the  consumptive  oases  alone 
amount  to  4543,  and  all  the  other  pulmonary  diseases,  including 
tissick  and  hooping-cough,  to  d58.  These  numbers  are,  however,  very 
different  from  those  which  we  now  know  to  represent  the  r^tive 
prevaknoe  of  these  different  affections.     Thus  in  the  Begistrar-Gene- 

•  Cfau.  MM.  d»  Parte,  deaxitee  aMe,  tome  xl.  pp.  678  Had  ««0. 
tafar  Gilbert  Blane,  Med.  cut.  T]Mau.»Tol.iT.  U18;«id0«lcotDiaiertation8,p.ll6.1882. 
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ral's  Report  for  1855,  the  cases  of  oonsumption  entered  among  the 
deaths  in  the  metropolis  amounted  to  7656,  and  those  from  all  other 
pulmonary  affections,  including  hooping-cough,  ci'oup,  and  influenza, 
to  14,403,  or  nearly  double  the  number.  It  may,  therefore,  safely  be 
inferred  that  in  the  bills  of  mortality  at  the  former  period  many 
deaths  were  entered  as  from  consumption  which  were  really  due  to 
other  forms  of  pulmonary  disease.  Dr.  Fothergill,*  indeed,  states  that 
the  number  of  cases  of  consumption  returned  in  the  bills  was  excessive; 
but  it  is  evident  that  before  his  time  the  frequency  of  the  disease  had 
given  it  among  foreigners  the  reputation  of  being  the  peculiar  endemic 
of  the  island. 

Were,  however,  the  bills  of  mortality  at  that  period  entirely  to  be 
depended  upon,  they  would  not  warrant  the  inferences  which  have 
been  drawn  from  them ;  for  in  the  year  1750,  when  the  different  forms 
of  aguish  affection  were  still  both  prevalent  and  fatal,  and  when  the 
drainage  of  London  and  its  environs  was  very  defective,  the  deaths 
from  consumption  constituted  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  total 
mortality  than  at  present,  when  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  metro- 
polis is  so  greatly  improved.  Thus,  in  that  year,  the  deaths  from  con- 
sumption were  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  registered,  whereas  in 
1855  they  constituted  only  one-eighth  of  the  mortality  from  all  speci- 
fied causes,  or  more  exactly,  13  per  cent,  in  males,  and  11*7  per  cent, 
in  females.  For  the  investigation,  by  statistical  data,  of  the  effects  of 
improved  drainage  in  the  metropolitan  districts  upon  the  relative  pre- 
valence of  ague  and  phthisis,  we  are  not  in  possession  of  accurate 
observations  extending  over  a  sufficiently  prolonged  period;  and 
though  medical  men  practising  in  this  and  other  countries  have  re  - 
ported,  that  in  their  districts  the  decline  in  the  prevalence  of  aguiish 
affections  has  been  followed  by  an  increased  fatality  from  phthisis, 
observations  of  this  kind  do  not  possess  the  exactitude  of  numerical 
statements. 

Thirdly.  It  has  long  been,  and  to  some  extent  is  still,  a  popular 
notion,  that  phthisis  is  prevented  or  rendered  more  curable  by  resi- 
dence in  malarious  districts ;  and  Dr.  Harrison  informs  us  that  con- 
sumptive patients  were  in  his  time  sent  to  the  fens  in  the  hope  that 
the  disease  would  be  arrested.  He  also  instances  the  case  of  a  deli- 
cate female  who,  having  removed  from  a  marshy  district,  presented 
symptoms  of  consumption,  and  which  subsided  on  her  return  into 
the  fens.  Dr.  Weils  recommends  that  consumptive  patients  should 
be  sent  to  reside  in  marshy  districts  ;  and  M.  Boudin  has  published  a 
memoirt  by  M.  de  Crozant,  in  which  the  particulars  are  given  of  four 
cases  of  consumption  which  were  cured  in  an  aguish  locality.  Two 
of  these  had  been  under  the  care  of  M.  de  Crozant,  and  the  others 
occurred  in  the  practice  of  M.  Lizon,  of  the  town  of  Donzy,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ni6vre.  This  town,  which  contains  between  two 
and  three  thousand  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Noain, 
•a  tributary  of  the  Loire,  and  is  surrounded  by  marshes,  and  ague  is 

*  Works  by  Lettsom,  1784,  4to,  p.  89.    On  Weather  and  DlfleaMib  1761. 
t  Etndesde  G<^gniphieM^cale,p.  IS.  1846. 
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prevalent  in  the  district,  while  consumption  is  very  rare ;  so  rare,  in- 
deed,  that  M.  Lizon,  during  a  period  of  twenty  years,  had  only  seen 
seven  cases,  of  which  the  two  before  referred  to  were  cured.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  neighbouring  practitioner,  M.  Gambon,  reported  that  in 
adjacent  districts  which  were  not  marshy,  as  at  Cosne,  and  where  ague 
did  not  prevail,  consumption  was  a  common  complaint.  Similar  ob- 
servations have  been  recorded  by  M.  B6renguier  of  the  district  of 
Babastens,  in  the  department  of  Tarn,*  and  by  other  writers.  Facts^ 
of  this  kind,  however,  do  not  prove  the  opposition  of  consumption  and 
ague,  or  that  the  malarious  poison  is  capable  of  preventing  the  occur- 
rence of  phthisis.  For,  supposing  it  to  be  true  that  consumptive 
affections  ai*e  less  prevalent  and  more  curable  in  marshy  districts,  it 
may  be,  as  was  supposed  by  Dr.  Harrison,  the  ''  soft  and  moist"  cha- 
racter of  the  air  which  exercises  the  beneRcial  influence. 

1.  The  question  of  the  antagonism  of  consumption  and  ague  would 
appear  to  sidmit  of  ready  solution  by  comparing  the  mortality  from 
phthisis  in  different  districts  of  a  similar  character,  except  that,  in 
some,  aguish  affections  should  be  prevalent,  and,  in  others,  that  they 
should  be  absent  or  only  rarely  seen.  Dr.  Greenhow,  in  his  able  and 
elaborate  report  on  the  sanitary  state  of  the  people  of  England,t  has 
inserted  a  table  giving  the  proportion  of  deaths  in  males  and  females, 
calculated  on  the  respective  numbers  living,  from  ague,  phthisis,  and 
other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  deduced  from  tho  returns  to 
the  Registrar-General  for  the  nine  years  1846  to  1854  inclusive,,  in 
tiie  Wisbeach,  Spalding,  Whittlesey,  North  Witchford  and  Stroud  dis- 
tricts, in  which  ague  prevails ;  and  in  Bichmond  in  Yorkshire, 
Leominster,  Leighton  Buzzard,  Wycombe  and  Liskeard,  in  which  no 
deaths  from  ague  were  reported.  From  this  table  it  appears  that  the 
prevalence  of  phthisis  in  the  non-malarious  districts  is  less  than  in  the 
similar  aguish  districts;  thus,  he  remarks  that  Liskeard  contrasts 
&voarably  with  Wisbeach,  Wycombe,  with  North  Witchford, 
Leominster  with  Whittlesey,  and  Richmond  with  Spalding,  and  Dr. 
Greenhow  concludes,  that  while  "it  would  be  a  too  hasty  inference 
to  affirm  from  data  of  so  limited  a  character,  that  the  opinion  that 
malarious  influence  is  unfieivonrable  to  the  development  of  phthisis,  is 
altogether  unfounded.  The  present  facts,  at  least,  aflbrd  it  no  sup* 
port" 

The  districts  compared  by  Dr.  Greenhow  correspond  closely  as  to 
the  amount  and  density  of  the  population,  and  the  proportion  of 
persons  residing  in  towns  and  in  country  situations  ;  but  no  account 
is  taken  of  the  relative  number  of  persons  at  diflerent  ages,  nor  of  the 
influence  of  climate,  though  these  are  most  important  considerations  in 
estimating  the  relative  prevalence  of  consumption  in  different  loca- 
lities. 

To  effect  a  satisfactory  comparison,  the  districts  compared  must  not 
only  contrast  as  regards  the  prevalence  of  ague,  but  they  must  possess 
similar  climates,  and  must  correspond  in  the  density  of  the  popu- 

•  AnnalM  d'Hfgitoe  Publiqae,  tome  88,  p.  261,    1817. 
t  Page  io». 
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laiion,  the  proportion  of  persona  at  Uie  ages  moat  prono  to  oonaamp* 
tkm,  and  in  the  sodal  position  and  oooupatlons  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
population  mnst  be  bat  little  affected  bj  immigration,  and  the 
mortality  must  not  be  modified  by  the  existence  of  large  pablic 
hoi^itala  or  institutions  in  which  persons  are  received  from  other 
localities. 

It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  it  is  not  easy  to  select  districts  which 
combine  all  these  requirements.  Similarity  of  climate  will  best  be 
obtained  by  adopting  adjacent  districts,  but  districts  which  are  adja* 
cent  are  seldom  decidedly  opposed  as  regards  the  prevalence  of  ague. 
Thus  the  Dartford  and  Bromley  registration  districts  might  at  first 
sight  iHPP^*^  ^^^7  suitable  for  comparison,  but  it  wiU  be  found 
tl^t  the  Dartford*  district,  though  generally  malarious,  embraces  por- 
tions which  are  healthy,  while  that  of  Bromley,t  though  genenlly 
healthy,  is  in  some  parts  nudariouS)  and  thus  the  death-rate  from  ague 
is  high  in  both  districta^ 

Of  the  metropolitan  registration  division,  the  Greenwich  and 
Lewisham  districts  have  a  high  rate  of  mortality  from  ague  and 
remittent  fever,  §  while  there  are  other  districts  in  which  these 
ttflfoctions  very  rarely  occur,  ||  yet  these  difiisrent  localities  do  not  admit 
of  satiafiMstory  comparison  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  influence 
of  malaria  on  the  prevalence  of  phthisis.  Indeed,  the  change  in  the 
metropolitan  population  frx>m  immigration,  the  excess  of  persons 
at  certain  ages,  the  differences  in  their  social  posLtian,  and  the 
various  hospitals,  workhouses,  barracks,  Ac,  vitiate  all  calcula- 
tions of  the  relative  frequency  of  phthisiB  and  ague  in  different 
districts. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  selection  of  the  localities  to  be 
compared  requires  careful  consideration.  For  comparison,  I  have 
collected  from  the  manuscript  tables  contained  in  the  Begistxar- 
General's  Office,  the  returns  of  the  deaths  from  certain  causes  in 
some  of  the  districts  bordering  upon  the  Wash,  and  have  compared 
them  with  similar  &ct8  relative  to  other  districts  immediately  ad- 
jacent. For  the  opportunity  of  consulting  the  returns,  I  am 
indebted  to  Dr.  Farr  and  Mr.  Hammack,  of  the  B^pistnuvGene- 
xal*s  Office.  The  period  over  which  the  comparison  extends  is  the 
years  1851-52-53-54  and  65,  and  the  districts   selected  are  those 

*  Indodiog  the  iiib-diatrlcU  of  Bexlef,  Dartford*  and  Famlngliaiii. 
t  Including  the  sub-districts  of  Bromley  and  Chisleharst. 

t  Therate  of  moiialitj  ftomague,  estimated  on  the  sappoeltion  of  the  population  con- 
iUting  of  100,000  pcnon%  was  respeetiTely  S-8  and  6*8  annually  ftr  the  S  yean  1851  to 
1855. 

§  Or  2*4  flrom  ague  only,  and  7*04  flrom  remittent  ftver  in  Greenwich,  and  1'7  firam 
agoa,  and  10-8  ftom  remittent  ferer  in  Lewisham. 

I  In  all  the  Southern  and  Eastern  districts  of  the  metropolis,  in  which  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  the  working  population  reside,  aguish  affections  are  reported  as  causing  death, 
yet  in  none  of  the  districts,  except  the  two  named  abore,  do  such  diseases  originate  at  all 
ftequently.  I  haTe  fl>r  knig  been  in  the  practiee  of  inquiring  among  the  pemns  who 
apply  at  St.  Thomaals  Hospital,  labouring  under  ague,  where  the  diseaae  hat  been  eon- 
traoted,  and  with  very  few  exceptions  it  turns  out  that  the  patients  have  either  had  ague 
in  some  well-known  marshy  district,  «r  have  come  iroiB  sveh  locality  very  shortly  before 
the  commencement  of  the  symptoms. 
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of  Wisbeach,  Whittlesey,  North  Witchford  (including  March  and 
Chatteris  in  the  Isle  of  Ely),  Caxton  and  Chesterton  in  Cambridge- 
shire; Oundle  and  Thrapston  in  Northamptonshire;  Himtingdon,  St* 
Ires  and  St.  Neots  in  Huntingdonshire;  and  Biggleswade  in  Bedford- 
shire.* These  districts  are  most  of  them  but  slightly  elevated  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  must  correspond  closely  in  climate.  Geologi- 
cally thej  are  either  fenny,  or  are  situated  upon  the  lower  greensand 
fonnation  and  upon  the  upper,  middle  and  lower  oolites.  They  lie 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  Wash,  and  between  and  on  either  side 
of  the  rivers  Nene  and  Ouse.  The  population  is  chiefly  engaged  in 
agriculture,  the  only  manufactures  of  any  importance  carried  on  in 
any  of  the  districts  being  the  straw-plait,  which  prevails  in  Biggles- 
wade and  to  a  limited  extent  in  Caxton  ;  lace-making,  which  is  some- 
what extensively  followed  in  St.  Neots  and  Thrapston,  and  slightly  in 
Oundle  and  Caxton ;  and  shoemaking,  which  is  carried  on  in  Thrap- 
ston. The  density  of  the  population  in  the  diffei*ent  districts  ia  very 
similar,  the  towns  are  all  of  small  size,t  the  proportion  of  persons  at 
the  ages  most  prone  to  consumption  does  not  differ  materially,  and 
the  population  is  a  moderately  stationary  one.:^  The  districts  also 
aflbrd  the  required  contrast  in  the  prevalence  of  aguish  affections. 
In  Caxton  no  death  from  these  causes  was  registertjd  during  the 
five  years  selected  for  comparisou;  in  Chesterton,  St.  Ives,  and 
Biggleswade,  the  mortality  from  this  cause  was  small;  and  in  St. 
Neots,  Whittlesey,  Oundle,  Thrapston,  Wisbeach,  North  Witchford 
and  Huntingdon,  a  large  proportion  of  deaths  occurred. 

In  the  annexed  table  will  be  found  the  population  of  these  several 
districts,  as  ascertained  in  the  census  of  1851,  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
tricts, the  proportion  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  in  each,  and  the 
relative  proportion  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty-five 
inclusive ;  together  with  the  annual  proportion  of  deaths  firom  ague 
and  remittent  fever  combined,  from  ague  only,  and  from  phthisis,  other 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  all  causes,  estimated  on  the 
supposition  that  the  population  of  each  district  amounts  to  100,000 
persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  each  sex  separately.  The  districts  are 
arranged  according  to  the  relative  mortality  fjx)m  aguish  affections, 

•  The  a^laeent  Bedford  district  cannot  be  included  in  the  calculation,  for  the  town 
population  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  other  dlstrictn,  an4  a  large  proportion  of 
the  inhaUtants  are  employed  in  the  nnhealthj  occupation  of  lace-making,  and  thus 
tht  mortality  from  phthisis  is  disproportionately  high,  being  in  the  two  sexes  286  for 
100,000  persons  living,  or  207*7  in  males,  and  859*3  in  females. 

t  The  Census  Beport  for  1851  does  not  give  the  relative  proportion  of  the  population 
residing  in  urban  and  rural  situations,  and  this  is  only  approximatively  obtained  by  com- 
paring the  population  of  the  towns  with  that  of  the  general  district.  But  in  the  whole  of 
the  oooutj  of  Huntingdon  the  respective  proportions  are  for  the  towns  25,  and  for  the 
eoontiy  75.  In  Cambridge,  81  and  60.  In  Northampton,  28  and  72.  In  Bedford,  80  and 
70. 

X  The  proportion  of  persons  resident  oqt  of  the  population,  estimated  at  10,000,  who 
were  bom  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon  at  the  time  of  the  last  census,  was  6094 ;  in 
Koithamptoik,  7586 ;'  in  Cambridge,  7155  ;'and  in  Bedford,  7577.  Jn  the  London  districts 
the  proportion  is  6167.  In  Cornwall,  where  the  least  change  takes  place,  the  proportion  ia 
0822.  In  the  extra  metropolitan  parts  of  Middlesex,  where  the  greatest  change  occurs, 
the  proportion  was  4604. 
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and  this  is  inferred  from  the  number  of  recorded  deaths  from  both 
agae  and  remittent  fever,  as  the  former  disease  very  rarely  proves 
&tal  bnt  rather  terminates  in  the  form  of  remittent  fever.  As  how- 
ever  the  correctness  of  the  retams  of  deaths  under  the  latter  head 
may  be  open  to  question^  a  column  is  added,  giving  the  proportion  of 
deaths  from  ague  only,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  their  number 
corresponds  generally  with  the  results  deduced  from  the  two  diseases 
combined. 

The  oomparison  here  instituted  is  open  to  objections,  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purpose.  From  an 
inspection  of  the  Table  it  will  be  seen  that,  taking  the  prevalence  of 
malarious  affections  as  indicated  by  the  deaths  in  both  males  and 
females,  the  places  in  which  aguish  affections  were  least  fatal  are  those 
in  which  the  largest  number  of  deaths  from  phthisis  were  registered, 
and  vice  vers&.  Thus  in  Caxton,  where  no  death  from  malarious 
causes  was  r^iistered,  and  Chesterton  and  St  Ives,  where  the  deaths  only 
amounted  to  1 '5  and  1  '9  annually  per  100,000  persons  living,  the  proper* 
tion  of  deaths  from  phthisis  was  251  *2,  309*8,  and  287*4;  while  at  Hun- 
tingdon and  North  Witchford,  with  the  deaths  from  malarious  causes 
amounting  to  37 '3  and  11,  the  proportion  of  cases  of  phthisis  was 
225'8  and  21 7  9.  Bat  on  looking  more  closely  at  the  table  it  will  be 
found  that  this  rule  does  not  apply  throughout.  Thus  Biggleswade 
and  Whittlesey,  where  malarious  affections  prevail  to  the  extent  oi 
4-2  and  7*8,  lose  245*5  and  243-1  from  phthisis.  While  Oundle,  with 
a  large  prevalence  of  ague,  89,  has  the  lowest  proportion  of  phthiisis,  or^ 
200-5. 

If  the  deaths  from  phthisis  in  the  several  districts  in  males  and^ 
females  separately,  be  compared  with  the  prevalence  of  malarioua. 
affections,  similar  discrepancies  will  be  found  to  exist.  Thus  among 
nudes  the  fatality  of  phthisis  is  seen  to  be  almost  identical  in  Oaxtonr 
(181)  without  any  death  from  malaria;  in  Oundle  (180*4),  where 
the  deaths  were  8*3 ;  in  Thrapston  (180*6),  where  they  were  9*3 ;  ani 
in  North  Witchford  (180*2),  where  they  were  11.  So  also  there  i8< 
but  little  difference  between  Biggleswade  (196*2),  where  the  malarious 
deaths  were  4*2;  St.  Neots  (191*2),  where  they  were  7*4;  and 
Huntingdon  (202),  where  they  were  37*3 ;  and  between  Chesterton, 
St.  Ives,  and  Whittlesey,  where  the  malarious  deaths  are  1*5^  1*9,  and 
7-8,  and  the  phthisical  deaths  were  256,  240*2,  and  248*5. 

The  deaths  from  phthisis  in  females  exceeded  those  in  males  in  all 
the  districts  except  Whittlesey ;  but  the  relative  mortality  varies 
equally  in  different  districts^,  and  bears  no  regular  relation  to  the  pre- 
valence of  aguish  affections.  The  rate  is  highest  in  Chesterton, 
Caxton^  Biggleswade,  St.  Ives,  Thrapston,  St.  Neots,  and  Hunting- 
don, and  lowest  in  Whittlesey,  Oundle,  North  Witchford,  and 
Wisbeach.  While  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  in  the  districts  com* 
pared,  a  large  prevalence  of  aguish  affections  coincided  with  a  low 
rate  of  mortality  from  consumption,  and  a  small  prevalence  of  ague 
with  a  high  rate  of  mortality  from  consumption,  this  rule  is  liable  to 
such  marked  exceptions  that  we  are  not  warranted  in  inferring  that 
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the  suaoeptibility  to  phthiatB  k  in  «dj  great  degree  influenced  b j  the 
oanses  which  give  rim  to  ague. 

The  dififerenceB  in  the  prevalence  of  phthiaiB  in  the  different  dia- 
tricte,  aa  shown  in  the  table,  are  doubtless  referable  to  a  variety  of 
causes^  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion  at  the  periods  of  life  at  which  phthisis  most  generally  occurs,  the 
nature  of  the  occupations  and  social  condition  of  the  iohabitants, 
and  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  towns  and  villages,  and  especially 
of  the  cottages,  in  which  they  reside.  To  investigate  the  extent  to 
which  these  several  causes  are  influential  would  require  more  leisure 
and  greater  knowledge  of  the  part  of  the  country  than  I  possess.  Had 
the  period  over  which  the  calculation  extends  been  a  longer  one,  it  is 
quite  possible  the  difierences  would  have  been  less  marked ;  but  this 
exception  rather  applies  to  calculations  of  the  prevalence  of  diseases  of 
the  epidemic  class,  and  so  chiefly  influences  the  statement  of  the 
relative  proporticm  of  deaths  from  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs  and  from  all  causes. 

II.  The  information  elicited  by  statistical  investigation  being  thus 
only  negative,  it  remains  to  inquire  whether  clinictd  observation  be 
capable  of  yielding  more  positive  results. 

Dr.  WeUs  states  that  he  was  not  aware  whether  a  person  afiEected 
with  pulmonary  consumption  is  more  capable  of  resisting  ague  or 
not;  but  that  Dr.  Caldwell,  of  Philadelphia,  had  observed  such  to  be 
the  case.  My  own  experience  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  American 
author.  Dtuing  the  last  two  years  I  have  met  with  Ave  cases  of  the 
co-existence  of  consumption  and  ague  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  a 
sixth  at  the  Victoria  Park  Hospital.  The  particulars  of  these  cases 
I  shall  proceed  briefly  to  narrate. 

Case  1. — Ague  occurring  in  a  person  labouring  under  phthisia,  and 
the  combined  diseases  proving  &,taL  : — 

Susan  Roberta,  aged  34,  a  married  woman,  residing  at  Woolwich,  was 
admitted  into  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  under  my  care,  on  the  15th  of  September, 
1856.  She  stated  that  she  had  been  snfiering  for  five  months  from  symptoms 
of  irregular  ague,  and  had  gradually  got  worse  notwithstanding  that  she  had 
had  medical  advice.  The  attacks  came  on  generally  every  forenoon :  she  had  not 
decided  rigors,  but  felt  chilly  for  about  three  hours,  and  then  beoune  hot  and 
perspired  profusely.  She  had  a  malarious  aspect ;  the  pulse  was  quick  and 
feeble;  the  tongue  slightly  furred ;  and  the  bowels  confined.  She  also  com- 
plained of  cou^h,  and  was  veiy  thin.  She  was  directed  to  take  two  grains  of 
quinine  three  tmies  daily. 

Up  to  the  20th  she  had  an  attack  each  day,  and  the  last  seizure  was  the 
most  severe ;  the  quinine  was  increased  to  three  grains,  and  wine  was  ordered. 
On  the  4th  of  October,  four  grains  of  quinine  were  given,  and  the  quantity  of  wine 
was  increased.  On  the  8th,  the  following  notes  were  taken— -she  has  continued 
to  have  attacks  every  other  day ;  they  come  on  at  8  a.m.,  but  are  syghter  than 
before,  and  the  last  two  have  not  been  followed  by  perspiration,  ^r  face  is 
pallid  and  thin,  her  eyes  glassy,  and  her  general  aspect  malarious ;  the  pulse  is 
quick  and  feeble ;  she  takes  ner  food  well ;  and  the  bowels  are  acted  upon 
onoe  or  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  She  states  that  she  has  always  been 
delicate,  and,  two  vears  ago,  she  had  inflammation  of  the  chest,  with  pain  in 
the  right  side,  dimcnlty  u  faEcathing  and  gqu^,  but  no  ezpectofatimii;  she^ 
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hovever,  oaoe  spat  what  looked  like  blood ;  but  her  medical  attendant  told  her  it 
did  not  come  from  the  chest.  She  took  much  cod-lirer  oil  at  that  time.  She  waa 
then  Hringon  the  sea-coast  of  Lmcolnshire,  but  never  had  ague  till  she  came 
to  li^e  at  Woolwich.  Her  father  and  mother  are  living,  but  she  has  lost  one 
brother  and  three  sisters,  of  whom  a  brother  and  sister  died  of  consumption: 
Her  husband  lias  had  three  attacks  of  ague  since  he  resided  at  Woolwich,  and 
had  been  each  time  under  treatment  by  myself.  At  the  present  time  she  has 
a  cough,  and  much  expectoration.  Inhere  is  some  deficiency  of  resonance  on 
percussion  at  each  apex,  and  falling  in,  especially  on  the  right  side.  Bronchial 
respiration  is  also  there  heard,  and  with  a  mil  inspiration  there  is  some 
solMsrepitaiion.  At  the  left  apex  the  signs  are  less  marked.  There  is  some 
deficiency  of  the  resonance  on  percussion,  low  down  on  the  right  side,  both 
before  and  behind,  and  subcrepitation  is  there  audible.  To  continue  the 
fluinine,  and  take  the  cod-liver  oil;  5ij-  ^^  quotidie;  3  glasses  of  wine.  On 
tne  10th,  the  dose  of  oil  was  increased  to  3  drachms.  She  died  suddenly, 
without  any  obvious  cause,  and  apparently  syncopic,  when  up  in  the  ward,  on 
thclSUu 

Post-mortem  examination. — ^The  pericardium  was  healthy;  the  opposed 
surfaces  of  the  right  pleura  were  so  firmly  attached  by  old  adhesions  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  remove  the  lung  entire ;  the  left  lung  was  adherent  at  the 
nnper  lobe ;  both  lungs  were  studded  with  tubercle,  but  the  right  especiallv. 
'Aye  ri^t  upper  lobe  was  excavated  into  an  irregular  cavity,  and  the  middle 
lobe  luad  posterior  portion  of  the  lower  lobe  were  solid ;  the  anterior  portion 
was  crepitant,  and  free  from  tubercle ;  the  upper  lobe  of  the  left  lung  was  solid 
from  tuberculous  dejposit,  with  intercurrent  inflammatory  exudation;  the  lower 
bbe  also  contained  mterspersed  miliarv  tubercles,  but  was  still,  to  a  consider- 
dile  extent,  crepitant ;  the  abdominal  organs  were  healthy,  except  the  liver, 
which  was  large  and  waxy -looking ;  and  the  kidneys,  which  were  also  large, 
and  had  their  capsules  adherent,  but  were  not  ap{)arently  otherwise  diseased. 

In  this  case  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  the  patient  was  phthisical  before  she 
took  ague,  but  the  disease  had  advanced  rapidly  during  the  time  that  she 
suffered  from  that  disease,  and  its  fatal  termination  had  certainly  been  accele- 
rated by  the  complication. 

Case  2. — Ague  occurring  in  a  person  labouring  under  incipient 
consamption  ;  the  former  disease  cured,  the  latter  still  progressing  : 

Maiy  Turner,  aged  31,  a  married  woman,  residing  in  Gravel-lane,  in  the 
Borofugh,  applied  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  as  an  out-patient,  on  the  30th  of 
September,  1853.  She  stated  that  she  nad  been  ailing  tor  two  years,  suffering 
from  eou^  and  that  she  had  spat  a  little  blood  occasionally,  and  had  lost 
randi  flesh.  She  had  been  more  seriously  ill  for  two  months.  She  com- 
jdained  of  cough  and  expectoration,  and  for  the  last  two  weeks  had  had  aguish 
symptoms,  consisting  of  rigors,  which  commenced  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon 
every  other  day,  followed,  after  about  an  hour  and  a  half  by  heat,  and  then  by 
profuse  sweating.  She  also  had  perspirations,  which  came  on  at  nights. 
Sic  had  not,  for  several  years,  been  out  at  service,  and  had  ncTcr  previous^ 
had  ague.  She  was  pale  and  malarious-looking ;  the  pulse  100,  and  feeble ; 
the  TOwels  reenlar.  On  examining  the  chest,  the  resonance,  on  percuasioB, 
WW  foimd  to  oe  impaired  at  each  apex,  more  especially  on  the  len  side,  and 
hroBchial  respiration  and  loud  cou^  resonance  were  there  heard,  and  there 
was  some  rhonchus,  with  a  forced  mspiration.  She  was  directed  to  take  the 
cinchona  and  acid  mixture,  with  5  grains  of  the  disulphate  of  quina,  and  half 
a  drachm  of  the  compound  tincture  of  camphor,  three  times  daily,  and  the 
hyoscyamus,  and  Dover^s  powder  pills,  at  night. 

On  the  17th  of  October  she  stated  that  she  had  had  the  shnrering  ereiy 
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other  day,  though  less  severely  than  before.    She  had  gained  strength,  and 
her  congh  had  been  less  troublesome. 

On  the  21st,  she  said  that  she  had  been  too  ill  to  attend  on  the  14th.  During 
the  week  in  which  she  continued  to  take  the  medicine  she  had  onlv  one 
attack ;  but  during  the  last  week,  being  without  medicine,  she  had  two 
attacks,  but  they  were  less  severe  than  before. 

Case  3. — Ague  occurring  in  the  earlj  stage  of  phthisis ;  the 
former  disease  cured,  the  latter  still  progressing  : 

James  Tayler,  aged  25,  a  painter,  residing  at  Rochester,  was  admitted  an 
out-patient  of  the  Victoria  Park  Hospital  on  the  6tli  of  August  1858.  He 
stated  that  he  had  been  declining  in  liealtli  and  subject  to  cough  and  ex- 
pectoration, and  occasionally  of  blood,  for  the  last  three  years.  About  two 
years  after  the  commencement  of  his  illness,  and  one  year  fiefore  he  applied  at 
the  hospital,  he  had  an  attack  of  ague,  which  disease  he  contracted  while 
working  at  Cliff  in  the  marshes  between  the  Thames  and  Medwav.  The  aguish 
attacks  were  decided  and  recurred  every  other  day  for  four  or  five  times,  and 
slightly  for  a  longer  period,  but  they  were  ultimately  stopped  by  medicine. 
He  has  not  had  any  symptoms  of  ague* since,  but  his  health  had  rapidly  given 
way.  When  he  applied  at  the  hospital  he  complained  of  a  severe  cough, 
which  was  attendea  by  copious  expectoration,  especially  in  the  morning ;  he 
was  pale  and  thin.  The  tongue  coated  at  eaeh  side,  ana  the  pulse  quick.  The 
whole  of  the  left  side  of  the  chest  expanded  very  imperfectly,  and  there  was 
a  distinct  6ruU  de  pot-fele  heard  on  percussion  beneath  the  left  clavicle,  with 
loud  cavernous  sounds  and  gurgling  m  that  situation.  He  was  directed  to  take 
the  cinchona  and  acid  mixture,  with  cod  liver  oil  three  times  daily,  and  a  soap 
and  oj)ium  pill  every  night.  He  was  last  seen  on  the  16th  of  Dec,  and  the 
phthisical  symptoms  were  then  advancing. 

Case  4. — Signs  of  commencing  consumption  and  aguish  symptoms 
coincident ;  result  not  known  : 

Hannah  Jones,  a^ed  42,  a  married  woman,  residing  in  Blackfriars  Poad, 
applied  as  an  out-patient  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  on  the  6th  of  November 
1857.  She  statea  that  she  had  been  ailing  for  nine  months,  sufiering  from 
cough  and  expectoration,  and  that  four  months  before  she  had  spat  blood. 
She  had  a  very  malarious  aspect  and  complained  of  suffering  from  chills,  com- 
mencing about  10  o'clock  every  forenoon,  and  followed  by  heat,  but  without 
sweating.  On  examining  the  chest  the  resonance  on  percussion  was  found  to 
be  deficient  at  the  apex  of  the  left  lung,  but  there  were  no  other  marked  signs 
of  tuberculous  deposit.  She  was  directed  to  take  quinine,  and  was  relieved 
from  the  aguish  symptoms,  and  ceased  attending  on  the  27th  of  November. 
Her  subsequent  history  is  not  known. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  which  I  have  now  related,  and  two  to 
be  reported  hereafter,  I  have  met  with  three  other  instances  of  the 
coexistence  of  consumptive  symptoms  and  ague.  One  of  these  was 
that  of  a  lady  residing  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppy,  who  with  slight  evi- 
devices  of  consumption  had  decided  ague,  which  was  removed  by  treat- 
ment. Another  was  the  case  of  a  young  girl  from  Bochester,  an  out- 
patient  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  who  had  advanced  consumption  and 
decided  ague,  and  died  shortly  after  she  was  brought  to  me.  The 
third  was  an  out-patient  at  the  Victoria  Park  Hospital,  residing  in 
Stepney,  a  middle  aged  man,  who  presented  the  usual  signs  and 
symptoms  of  phthisis  in  the  second  stage,  and  had  irregular  aguish 
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STinptoins,  which  were  relieved  by  treatment.  Of  the  subseqaent 
history  of  thi'ee  of  these  cases  ia  "which  the  pulmonary  affection  was  in 
an  early  stage,  I  have  no  knowledge ;  but  leaving  them  out  of  con- 
sideration, the  others  which  I  have  reported  are  sufficient*  to  show 
that  phthisical  patients  may  take  ague,  and  that  when  that  complica- 
tion occurs  the  symptoms  of  consumption  are  greatly  aggravated  and 
its  fatal  result  hastened. 

It  is,  however,  quite  possible,  that  though  consumption  may  not 
grant  immunity  from  attacks  of  ague,  yet  the  occurrence  of  ague  may 
prevent  the  subsequent  development  of  consumption.  My  attention 
has  only  recently  been  directed  to  this  inquiry,  and  it  is  not  a  large 
number  of  phthisical  patients  from  aguish  districts  which  come  under 
my  notice,  but  I  have  at  present  two  patients,  who  inform  me  that 
they  have  had  attacks  of  ague  before  their  phthisical  symptoms 
occurred,  and  that  they  have  continued  to  reside  up  to  the  present 
time  in  the  districts  in  which  they  contracted  the  disease.  The 
following  cases,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  "crucial  instances,"  in 
deciding  the  question  of  the  antagonism  of  phthisis  and  ague,  inas- 
much as  they  not  only  afford  examples  of  the  coincidence  of  the  two 
affections,  but  show  that  phthisis  may  develope  itself  in  persons  who 
have  had  previous  attacks  of  ague,  and  who  have  continued  constantly 
exposed  to  the  malarious  influence. 

Case  5. — Ague  occurring  in  a  phthisical  patient,  who  had  pre- 
viou.sly  had  several  attacks  of  ague.  The  former  disease  cured ;  the 
latter  still  in  progress  : 

M,  A.  Heard,  aged  30,  a  married  woman,  residing  at  Avelej,  near  Piirfleet, 
in  Essex,  applied  as  an  out-patient  at  St.  Thomases  Hospital  on  the  23rd  of 
September  1858.  She  stated  that  she  had  been  ill  for  £yg  months,  suffering 
from  cough  and  expectoration,  and  Lad  occasionally  spat  small  quantities  of 
blood ;  her  voice  had  been  for  some  time  hoarse,  ana  she  had  lost  much  flesh, 
and  was  pale  and  thin.  She  also  suffered  from  attacks  of  a^e,  which 
came  on  every  other  day  at  11  a.m.,  with  shivering,  after  which  she  became 
hot  and  sweated  profusely.  She  said  that  she  had  had  an  attack  of  ague  when 
ten  ^ears  old,  and  while  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rochford,  which 
contmued  at  intervals  for  fifteen  months,  and  she  had  since  had  two  or  three 
other  attacks,  and  she  had  resided  all  the  time  in  different  parts  of  Essex 
bordering  on  the  mM^hes.  On  examining  her  chest  the  resonance  on  per- 
ttission  was  found  to  be  impaired,  and  there  was  loud  cough  resonance  at  each 
apex.  She  had  been  taking  quinine  and  cod-liver  oil,  and  the  same  remedies 
were  continued ;  on  the  21st  of  October  the  aguish  attacks  had  entirely  ceased, 
and  she  was  otherwise  improved.  Since  tliis  time  she  has  been  admitted  into 
the  Victoria  Park  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  She  has  had  some 
recurrence  of  the  aguish  symptoms  in  the  form  of  chills,  coming  on  at  a  regular 
period.  There  is  marked  dulness  on  percussion  with  bronchial  respiration,  and 
undue  cough  resonance  at  the  right  anex,  and  the  resonance  on  percussion  is 
im])aired,  and  the  respiration  harsh,  ana  the  resonance  with  the  cough  increased 
at  the  left  apex. 

Case  6. — Phthisis  and  ague  in  a  person  who  had  previously  had 
Ague.     The  latter  disease  relieved,  the  former  progressing  : 

William  Cox,  aged  46,  a  labourer  who  had  resided  at  Woolwich  for  the  last 
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tvehre  yean,  and  had  had  ague  six  years  before,  applied  as  an  ont-patient  at  St. 
Xfaomas'a  Hospital  in  Ang^t  last,  and  was  admitted  into  Jacob's  Ward,  nndo' 
my  care,  on  the  2nd  of  September  1868.  He  stated  that  he  had  spat  blood 
seven  or  eight  years  before,  out  had  only  been  seriously  ill  for  a  year,  and  had 
been  suffenng  from  symptoms  of  irresular  ague  for  nine  weeks.  When 
admitted,  he  complained  oi  difficulty  of  breathinj?,  cough,  and  expectoration; 
he  was  emaciated;  the  pulse  was  weak,  and  he  had  a  very  malarious  aspect. 
Every  other  morning  he  oecame  very  chilly,  and  had  violent  retching,  followed 
bv  heat  and  sweating,  bat  he  had  no  distinct  rigors ;  on  eiamining  his  chest 
tne  resonance  on  percusaion  was  found  to  be  generally  deficient  at  the  upper 
parts,  where  also  the  cough,  resonance  was  very  loud,  and  sonorous  and 
mucous  rhonchus  were  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  chest,  and  were  especially 
marked  in  those  situations.  He  was  directed  to  take  three  ^:rains  of  quinine 
and  5j  of  compound  tincture  of  camphor  in  ^iss  of  the  cinchona  and  acid 
mixture  three  times  daily,  and  wine  and  a  nourishme^  diet  were  allowed.  On  the 
11th  a  blister  was  applied  between  the  sei4)ulse,  ana  an  ipecaouan  and  squill  pill 
was  ordered  to  be  given  at  night.  On  the  15th  he  was  much  better,  the  aguish 
symptoms  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  he  looked  much  less  malarious,  but 
lie  still  had  a  severe  cough  and  copious  mucopurulent  expectoration.  There 
was  some  deficiency  of  the  resonance  on  percussion  at  eacn  apex,  with  falling 
in  of  the  parietes  there,  and  bronchial  respiration  and  loud  cough  resonance, 
and  these  signs  were  the  most  marked  on  the  right  side.  There  was  also  some 
Bubcrepitant  rhonchus  heard  low  down  in  each  dorsal  r^on,  but  the  respira- 
tion was  generally  free.  The  cod-liver  oil  was  directed,  in  doses  of  two 
drachms,  with  the  tonic  and  cough  mixture,  to  be  taken  twice  daily. 

On  the  22nd  he  was  not  improving;  he  continued  to  lose  flesh,  and  com- 
plained that  he  had  taken  fresn  cold,  and  wished  to  be  made  an  out-patient ; 
this  was  done,  but  he  has  not  sinoe  retomed  to  the  hospital. 

The  &ucta  which  I  have  now  detailed,  conclusively  show  that  neither 
does  the  existence  of  oonsmnption  prevent  the  oocorreuce  of  agne, 
nor  the  occurrence  of  ague  preclude  the  subsequent  development  of 
consomption  ;  but  they  do  not  prove  that  the  supposed  antagonism 
may  not,  in  some  degree,  exist.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  phthisical 
patients,  subjected  to  the  influence  of  malaria,  may  take  ague  in  leaa 
proportion  than  healthy  persons  similarly  exposed  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  persons  who  have  had  agae  may  be  less  liable  to  consomptdou 
than  those  who  have  not  had  the  disease.  These  objections  I  have 
no  means  of  meeting,  but  when  it  is  considered  that,  within  a  period 
of  two  years,  five  cases  of  the  co-existence  of  the  two  diaeafies  have  &llen 
under  my  own  notice,  at  one  public  institution,  where  the  majority  of 
phthisical  patients  do  not  come  from  malarious  districts,  the  coinci- 
dence cannot  be  regarded  as  exceptional  or  rare.*  I  cannot,  there- 
fore, but  conclude,  that  it  is  not  probable  any  material  antagonism 
exists  between  phthisis  and  intermittent  fever.  The  £gu^  do  not, 
however,  warrant  the  denial  of  the  supposition  altogether,  and  there 
are  probably  few  popular  ideas  which  have  not  some  foundation  in 
truth. 

•  Daring  the  two  yean  in  which  these  five  cases  occarred,  I  treated  at  St.  Thomat^ 
Hospital,  among  the  in  and  out  patients,  3S6  cases  of  ague,  and  at  least  S69  cases  of 
phthisis.  The  precise  number  of  cases  of  the  latter  disease  I  cannot  give,  as  some 
eases  of  phthisis  are  entered  in  the  oat-patient*s  book  as  '*  sfcetioiis  of  the  efaest.**  I  have 
also  met  with  several  other  oases  in  which  there  was  reason  to  suspect  tendency  to  phthisis  in 
aguish  patients. 
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The  oonect  in&ieiioe  woald  i^pear  to  be  thai  the  iaflaence,  if  any, 
exerted  on  the  previilence  of  conaumptioo,  by  a  malarious  atmo- 
sphere or  by  ague,  is  &r  less  important  than  that  of  varioas  other 
oaaooo  which  afiect  the  development  of  that  disease.  The  practical 
eondnaion  also  to  be  arrived  at  is,  that  as  phthisical  patients  may  take 
agoe^  and  as  such  eomplication  materially  aggravates  the  original 
disease,  we  should,  in  sheeting  residences  for  consumptive  patients, 
avoid  those  situations  which  are  nuurshy^  or  in  which  aguish  luSections 
are  known  to  prevail 


Art.  IIL 

An  Experimental  Inquiry  (m  EndocardUiSy  by  tfte  Synthetical  Method, 
By  BrsJAXUf  W.  Richardson,  M.D.,  L.RC.P.  Phjrsician  to  the 
Koyal  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  and  Lecturer  on  Phy- 
siology at  the  Grosvenor  Vhuce  School  of  Medicine. 

As  the  eye  of  the  reader  £ilLa  on  the  first  lines  of  this  paper,  I  beg 
him  to  receive  the  assurance  that  the  paper  is  not  written  to  repre- 
sent any  special  theory  in  Pathology ;  but  to  record  certain  experi- 
mental results,  and  to  indicate  a  new  way  to  the  discovery  of  facts  as 
jet  hidden  in  the  phenomena  of  disease.  Farther,  I  would  pray  that 
any  reasonings  which  may  be  offered  on  the  experimental  evidence, 
may  be  considered  as  apart  from  the  evidence.  For  the  evidence 
bebngs  to  the  present— it  is ;  the  argument  belongs  to  the  potential — 
it  may  be. 

The  method  of  studying  disease  which  this  paper  is  intended  to 
illustrate,  belongs  exclusively  to  modem  science,  in  so  for  as  medicine 
is  concerned.  It  has  as  yet  been  confined  to  the  labours  of  a  few 
enquirm>  and  has  received,  I  believe,  do  systematic  exposition  as  a 
general  plan,  from  any  one  in  medicine,  except  mysel£  The  method 
consists  in  inducing,  by  experimental  means^  ihe  phenomena  of  special 
diseases.  The  meUiod  may  be  called  the  "synthetical  method"  of 
studying  disease. 

It  is  remarkable  as  an  historical  fact,  that  no  science,  save  medicine, 
has  been  content  to  rest  on  analysis  as  its  only  foundation ;  yet  is 
there  no  fiict  more  obvious.  If  the  question  be  asked.  Why  is  not 
the  knowledge  of  disease  positive  in  its  diaracter  like  other  scientific 
knowledge  9— there  is  a  ready  answer  ;  that,  as  compared  with  other 
sciences,  the  science  of  medicine  proper,  has  always  stood  on  one  leg, 
while  the  other  sciences  have  walked  on  two ;  I  mean  on  analysis 
and  synthesis. 

As  a  nhiloeophical  process,  I  would  accord  to  analysis  the  greatest 
importance ;  it  gives  finality  to  &ct ;  but  in  the  first  stages  of  an 
enquiry  into  a  series  of  unknown  phenomena^  I  look  on  synthesis  as 
the  co-equal  with  analysis^  in  the  progress  of  discovery.  Synthesis 
suggests  and  produces  &ct8^  which  at  once  suggest  and  produce  new 
modes  of  analysis,  and  which  later  in  the  day,  support  analytical 
results.     Synthesis  is  essentially  inventive  as  a  process^  and  if  it  never 
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leads  to  pore  demonstration,  it  sometimes  supplies  evidence  so  closely 
bordering  on  the  demonstrative,  that  analysis  has  little  left  to  perfonn 
in  the  vay  of  completion.      All  disease  is  natural  synthesis. 

I  have  shown,  in  another  place,  to  vhat  a  grand  extent  the  synthe- 
tical process  might  be  applied  in  the  stady  of  various  classes  of 
diseases.*  I  shall  not  open  this  abstract  question  now,  for  it  were  out 
of  place  such  proceeding  ;  but  I  beg  the  reader,  while  observing  the 
second  and  immediate  intention  of  this  paper,  to  receive  the  paper 
altogether  as  a  representation  of  a  general  scheme  of  research. 

The  special  subject  of  this  paper  is,  the  disease  Endocarditis,  and  its 
artificial  production.  Let  us  observe  first,  the  simple  facts  of  an 
induced  endocarditis. 

It  is  the  fact  then,  that  endocarditis  can  be  experimentally  produced 
in  an,  inferior  animal ;  the  fact  I  shall  endeavour  to  demonstrate 
further  on. 

The  mode  of  producing  this  condition  consists  in  the  introduction 
into  the  circulation  of  an  acid. 

The  only  acid  capable  of  producing  this  effect,  so  ftir  as  present 
researches  teach,  is  the  lactic  acid. 

The  acid  is  best  introduced  by  the  peritoneum  into  the  bodies  of 
the  animals  subjected  to  experiment.  This  mode  of  introduction  has 
the  following  advantages  : — 

1.  The  operation  is  easy  to  perform  and  almost  painless. 

2.  The  acid  solution,  if  the  animal  is  deprived  of  fluids  for  some 
hours  before  and  after  the  operation,  is  absorbed  readily  from  the 
peritoneum. 

3.  The  fluid  being  taken  into  the  circulation,  with  the  acid  largely 
diluted,  the  effects  produced  are  comparatively  slow,  and  are  so  defined, 
that  the  symptoms  set  up  can  be  watched  from  day  to  day. 

4.  The  operation  is  attended  with  no  immediate  danger  as  an 
operation,  and  it  can  be  repeated  many  times  on  the  same  subject. 

In  my  experience,  extending  now  to  sixteen  experiments,  the  pro- 
duction of  endocarditis  has  failed  in  no  one  instance. 

The  effect  of  the  acid  in  producing  endocardial  inflammation  is  well 
marked  in  carnivorous  animals,  as  dogs  and  cats,  and  I  have  recently 
tried  it  on  a  rabbit  with  the  same  result. 

As  I  have  already  publishedt  the  details  of  the  first  experiments  for 
the  production  of  endocarditis,  I  need  not  repeat  those  details  here  :  it 
will  be  better  to  give  the  summary  of  the  results  of  all  the  experiments. 

When  an  ounce  of  solution  of  lactic  acid,  containing  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  acid  itself,  in  introduced  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  an  animal, 
I  refer  more  esi>ecially  to  the  dog,  no  symptom  is  peculiarly  manifested 
for  the  first  six  or  eight  hours,  except  one,  viz.,  rapid  action  of  the 
heart.  True,  the  animal  if  he  has  recently  been  fed  may  vomit  im- 
mediately after  the  operation,  but  this  may  be  avoided  by  suppressing 
food  and  drink  for  a  few  hours  beforehand. 

After  six  hours,  symptoms  of  a  general  kind  occur;  the  acid  having 

*  On  the  Inyestigation  of  Epidemics  by  Experiment.  Edinburgh  VeterinAry  Beyiev, 
TOl.  i.  No.  II.,  1868. 

t  Essay  on  the  Coagulation  of  the  Blood.    Appendix.    London,  1848. 
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ordioaiily  di8^>peared  from  the  peritoneum  long  before  that  period ; 
the  animal  is  now  feyerish,  the  skm  is  hot,  and  there  is  thirst ;  he  has 
occasional  shiverings,  alight  in  degree,  and  he  seems  languid  and  cross. 
If  the  muscles  are  grasped,  there  is  often  evident  and  angry  expression 
of  pain. 

The  prominent  signs  of  heart  affection  usually  appear  about  twelve 
hours  aiter  the  injection ;  the  breathing  is  hurried ;  there  is  also  a 
short  dry  cough,  and  decided  uneasiness  in  the  chest ;  the  action  of 
the  heart  continues  to  be  rapid,  and  is  now  irregular  and  bounding. 
If  the  animal  is  at  this  point  of  the  experiment  freely  purged,  or  if  he 
passes  a  large  quantity  of  urine,  the  symptoms  all  subside,  and  renewal 
of  the  injection  is  necessary,  in  order  to  sustain  the  effect.  The  effects 
continuing,  either  from  the  first,  or  after  the  repetition  of  the  operation, 
the  sounds  of  the  heart  become  modified,  and  the  modifications  run  as 
follow  : — 

Ist.  The  abnormal  condition  is  confined  in  the  primary  stage  to  the 
right  side,  gradually  it  extends  to  the  left,  but  the  right  catches  it 
first ;  a  result  which,  from  the  conformation  of  the  chest,  is  easily 
traced  out  in  the  dog. 

The  kind  of  modification  of  sounds  is  invariably  the  same  ;  it  con- 
sists in  a  gradual  disappearance  of  the  first  sound,  and  in  the  production 
of  a  peculiar  sharp  or  accented  second  sound.  I  have  observed  this 
state  extending  over  twenty-four  hours,  and,  in  one  instance,  over  two 
days,  during  the  whole  of  which  period,  there  could  only  be  distin- 
goisfaed  one  sound,  and  that  the  second.  In  time,  however,  this  pecu- 
liarity passes  away,  and  in  place  of  a  first  normal  sound,  a  gentle  and 
musical  purr  obtains,  which  ultimately  becomes  a  loud  and  peculiarly 
well-marked  systolic  bruit.  This  sound  established,  it  is  comparatively 
permanent.  If  the  animal  does  not  die  from  the  acuteness  of  the 
attack,  the  murmur  remains  for  weeks.  In  one  instance,  it  was  well- 
marked  in  a  dog  for  five  weeks,  the  animal  in  the  mean  time  having 
recovered  his  health,  as  it  seemed,  completely. 

In  one  instance,  these  endocardial  symptoms  were  accompanied  with 
well-marked  pain  in  the  joints  and  limbs  ;  this  pain  crippled  the 
animal,  and  it  was  curious  to  observe  that  the  pain  was  rarely  for  a 
day  at  a  time  in  the  same  limb.  Sometimes  the  animal  limped  with 
one  hinder  limb  ;  in  a  few  hours  he  would  be  using  that  limb  freely, 
but  would  not  tinist  a  fore  limb  to  the  ground,  and  so  on,  but  this  case 
was  exceptional.  The  joints  in  this  instance  wei-e  found  normal  after 
death,  but  the  death  was  not  produced  until  many  weeks  after  the 
acute  symptoms  had  passed  away. 

Such  are  the  symptoms  produced  by  the  use  of  the  acid  poison.  I 
would  now  beg  special  attention  to  the  pathology  which  attends  these 
symptoms  in  their  several  stages.  For  the  sake  of  connecting  patho- 
logy with  symptom,  I  would  divide  the  symptom,  keeping  purely  to 
those  which  are  endocardial,  into  four  stages. 

(a.)  The  stage  when  the  action  of  the  heart  is  simply  excited,  the 
sounds  being  normal. 

The  stage  when  the  first  sound  is  lost,  and  the  second  accented. 
The  stage  when  the  first  sound  is  replaced  by  the  faint  purr. 
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(d,)  The  stage  when  there  is  marked  and  soBtamed  ayatolie  broH. 

If  the  animal  be  killed,  or  if  it  die  during  the  first  of  these  stages  (a), 
the  yalveS)  vhether  aoricalo-yentricalar  or  semilonar,  are  free  and  not 
thickened,  bat  the  endocardial  snx&ee  thronc^nt  is  of  a  brilliant 
Termilion  ooloor.  Even  the  pale  margins  or  &pB  of  the  valves  have 
a  pinkish  hue;  there  is  also  over  the  membrane  throughout^  a  villoaa 
or  velvety  appearance,  and  beads  are  abundant.  Tbe  pathological 
signs  of  this  stage  often  come  on  in  an  extraordinary  brief  period  after 
t& injection;  as  soon,  in  fi^ct,  as  the  injected  fluid  finds  its  way  through 
the  heart,  the  injection  of  ihe  endocardial  snrfiioe  is  developed.  In 
the  first  well-murked  illustration  of  this  stage,  the  pathological  indica- 
tions vere  brought  out  in  a  period  of  six  hours.  But  I  have  since 
performed  three  experiments,  in  cme  of  vhich  the  fluid  injected  into 
the  peritoneum  was  absorbed  within  an  hour,  and  the  injection  of  the 
endocardial  surface  was  well  pourtrayed.  In  die  other  experiments,  one 
on  a  rabbit,  the  other  on  a  cat,  the  same  events  occurred  in  two  hours. 

In  the  second  stage  (6),  when  the  first  sound  is  lost^  the  mischief  on 
whichever  side  it  may  be,  is  confined  to  the  auricnlo-ventricular  valves. 
The  whole  structure  of  the  valve  is  thickened  and  '  opdematous.*  I 
have  seen  the  segments  of  the  tricuspid  valve  fixed  in  this  swollen 
condition,  resembling  each  an  injected  uvula,  and  lying  so  dose  to 
each  other,  that  when  the  heart  was  contracting,  they  must  have 
cushioned  against  each  other,  thus  fulfilling  their  office  of  pre- 
venting regurgitation,  passively,  i  e.,  without  tension  or  movement. 
In  this  oedematous  stage,  if  the  valve  be  pricked  with  a  needle,  a  dear 
white  lymphy  fluid  exudes,  and  by  frequent  pricking,  the  valve 
structure  emptied  of  its  elision,  collapses  and  assumes  a  flaccid 
condition. 

In  the  third  stage  (c),  the  valves  remained  thickened,  but  the  red 
colour  and  cedematous  state  were  both  reduced.  Beneath  the  endo- 
cardial surfiioe  of  the  valve,  there  is  a  paleness  as  from  coagulated 
e£Eused  lymph.  If  the  needle  is  applied  now,  there  is  no  exudation  ; 
the  valve  has  some  limited  play,  unless  it  is  bound  down  by  adhesion, 
and  its  structure  is  firm.  Beads  which  generally  fringe  the  margin  of 
the  valves  all  round,  from  being  osdematous  prominences  in  the  earlier 
stages,  are  pearly  looking  and  are  moderately  firm. 

In  the  fourth  stage  {d),  when  the  systolic  murmur  is  purelymarked, 
the  valves  have  shrunken,  and  have  regained  imperfect  play,  but  are 
still  thickened  and  unyielding.  Beads  which  may  be  present  are 
extraordinarily  firm,  their  presence  adding  not  a  little  to  the  loud- 
ness and  musical  character  of  the  systolic  murmur. 

I  have  confined  my  description  so  fJBir  to  the  changes  which  are 
produced  in  the  tricuspid  or  mitral  valve&  The  disease,  in  a  word,  is 
mainly  confined  to  one  or  both  of  these  structures.  A  very  slight 
thickening,  not  sufficient  at  any  time  to  interfere  seriously  with  their 
duties,  is  all  I  have  ever  observed  in  the  semilunar  valves  of  either 
aide. 

The  simple  facts  connected  with  the  production  of  artificial  endo- 
carditis having  been  thus  demonstrated,  we  may  turn  with  advantage 
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to  the  oonsidemtion  pf  certain  questions  suggested  by  the  facts  them- 
eelves — questions  which  all  may  reason  npon  from  the  facts,  and  by 
the  diacoasion  of  which  the  ultimate  practical  meaning  of  the  experi- 
mental results  may  be  elicited. 

The  experiments  have  a  hearing  of  great  interest  in  relation  to  the 
fhysioiogy  of  the  stmnds  of  the  heart, — In  every  instance  where  the 
&nt  sound  was  lost,  and  inspection  of  the  heart  was  made  during  that 
stage,  four  instances,  the  auriculo- ventricular  valves  were  so  modified 
that  their  tension  was  clearly  impossible. 

In  every  instance  where  the  systolic  murmur  was  established,  the 
same  valves  were  implicated,  but  in  a  different  way,  Le.,  they  were 
found  restored  partly  to  their  action,  but  indurated  in  structure. 

In  every  case  throughout  the  whole  series  the  second  sound  was 
always  distinct ;  in  no  case,  at  any  stage,  were  the  semilunar  valves 
so  implicated  as  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  their  action  was  im- 
paned. 

Better  than  any  physiological  physical  inquiry,  these  results  prove 
to  my  mind  that  the  systolic  sound  is  due  to  tension  of  the  auricular 
ventricular  valves,  and  the  second  sound  to  tension  of  the  semilunars. 
What  can  be  more  conclusive  9  Two  animals  are  well — ^they  have 
two  sounds  to  their  hearts,  and  two  seta  of  valves  in  alternate  play  ; 
the  animals  are  made  ill  by  experiment,  and  the  first  of  these  sounds 
is  entirely  lost ;  you  listen  to  the  heart  for  hours,  and  there  is  the  one 
Bolitaxy  tick  :  it  is  listening  to  a  clock  j  you  destroy,  and  cut  down 
to  the  heart  of  one  of  these  animals  in  this  stage,  and  you  find  the 
ventricidar  valves  inactive ;  you  let  the  second  animal  have  longer 
respite,  and  the  first  and  lost  sound  returns,  but  modified  as  a  murmur. 
Tou  kill  and  cut  down  to  the  heart  of  the  second  animal,  and  you  find 
the  ventricular  valve  in  a  position  to  act,  it  is  true,  but  devoid  of 
flexibility,  incapable  of  tension,  and  as  it  were  fitted  up  for  the  pro- 
duction of  murmur  by  the  blood  stream. 

The  production  of  symptoms  so  spec^  hy  the  simple  act  qf  intro- 
dadng  an  add  into  the  circulation  is  another  point  of  interest, — 
In  commenting  on  this  &ct  of  production,  I  have  carefully  avoided 
on  all  occasions  from  connecting  it  too  closely  with  any  theoiy  of 
disease  occurring  spontaneously  in  the  human  subject.  That  the 
&ct  is  full  of  meaning  in  relation  to  the  disease,  endocarditis,  in  the 
human  subject,  is  undeniable;  and  I  feel  safe  (while  fitintly  tracing  out 
such  relationship),  in  olSering  the  following  propositions  : 

1.  That  lactic  acid  present  in  the  blood,  will  produce  endocarditis. 

2.  That  lactic  acid  could  not  exist  in  the  blood  without  producing 
endocarditic  mischief. 

A  question  has  been  asked  me  many  times,  viz.,  whether  other  adds 
than  lactic  introduced  into  the  circulation  in  the  same  way  would  not 
produce  the  same  efifecta?  From  the  comjjosition  and  from  the 
infinence  exerted  on  blood  by  certain  other  acids^  viz.,  acetic,  formic, 
and  citric,  I  inferred  that  a  similar  influence  on  the  heart  to  that  pn>7 
duced  by  the  lactic  was  at  least  probable ;  and  I  shall  notice  presently 
something  positive  on  this  point.     But  before  so  doing,  I  would  im* 
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press  strongly  the  argament  that  although  half  a  dozen  analogous 
fiubstanoes  having  the  properties  of  acida,  should  produce  the  analogous 
symptoms  and  pathology  when  introduced  into  the  body  (by  virtue  of 
the  same  law  as  makes  them  exert  analogous  chemical  results  out  of 
the  body),  such  occurrence  would  not,  as  has  been  superficially  assumed, 
reduce  the  value  of  the  experimental  evidence  already  collected  in  its 
befuringa  on  disease. 

Let  the  reasoner,  for  the  moment,  forget  all  old  analytical  specula- 
tions regarding  the  origin  of  diseases  in  which  endocarditis  is  a 
symptom.  Let  him  then  take  up  as  a  new  and  simple  proposition, 
any  day  proveable  by  experiment,  that  endocarditis  may  be  artificially 
produced  by  introduction  into  the  body  of  one  of  a  limited  series  of 
analogous  compounds.  Let  him  after  this  return  to  his  analytical 
mode  of  research,  and  if  in  that  manner  he  should  find  present  in  the 
human  body,  in  a  case  of  endocarditis  which  did  not  produce  disease^ 
one  of  the  very  agents  by  the  use  of  which  he  had  been  enabled  to 
elicit  the  same  disease  by  synthesis,  then  I  contend  that  such  observer 
has  arrived  as  near  to  a  specific  cause  as  he  can  arrive  by  any  experi* 
ment  whatever. 

The  connexion  then  of  an  acid  poison  in  the  body,  with  endocarditis  as 
a  result,  in  cases  of  rheumatic  endocarditis,  seems  to  stand  as  follows  : 

Synthesis  entirely  and  as  completely  as  synthesis  is  capable,  supports 
the  connexion.     The  synthesis  is  positive  and  demonstrative. 

The  analysis  is  corroborative,  but  has  not  yet  advanced  beyond 
theory.  In  acute  rheumatism  analysis  has  only  found  an  acid  poison  of 
the  producing  series  in  the  excreta.  It  is  absurd  certainly  to  assume 
that  ounces  of  an  acid  of  the  producing  aeries,  thrown  off  from  the 
skin  of  a  sick  man,  should  not  be  derived  fLx>m  his  blood  j  and  I  shall 
be  able  to  show  that  one  reason  of  such  acid  poison  not  having  been 
found  in  the  blood  of  the  rheumatic  man  is,  that  it  has  never  been 
sought  after  in  the  right  place.  But  I  will  not  wait  to  support  theory ; 
it  is  most  sound  to  state  the  pure  fact  that  analytical  demonstration 
of  a  producing  poison  in  the  blood  is  not  yet  supplied. 

But  what  of  the  other  acids ;  on  this  point  I  have  one  valuable 
experiment.  As  acetic  is  nearest  in  its  approach  to  lactic  acid,  I  have 
performed  with  every  possible  care  the  experiment  of  introducing  this 
acid  inta  the  circulation.  The  acid  so  introduced,  produces  many 
of  the  general  symptoms  caused  by  the  lactic,  and  some  disturbance 
of  the  heart.     But  the  specific  cardiac  symptoms  are  wanting. 

Keturning  to  the  simple  teachings  of  the  experiments,  there  are 
certain  local  peculiarities  of  great  importance  to  which  allusion  must 
be  made. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  when  the  inner  surface  of  the  heart  is  affected 
by  the  acid  poison,  the  mischief  is  mainly  confined  to  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves.  The  semilunar  valves  escape  as  a  general  rul& 
In  like  manner,  the  lining  coats  of  the  blood-vessels  do  not  seem  to 
suffer  any  more  than  in  rheumatic  endocarditis.  From  this,  one  can 
but  infer,  that  some  certain  histological  peculiarity,  as  yet  not  under* 
stood,  acts  in  unison  with  the  peculiar  poison  to  produce  the  lesion  of 
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the  ventricular  valves  ;  and  that  some  certain  histological  peculiaritj^ 
not  as  jet  understood,  tends  to  the  protection  of  the  aortic  valves  and 
lining  coat  of  the  vessels.  This  ohservation,  small  enough  indeed  iu. 
its  individual  meaning,  assumes  a  much  wider  form,  when  it  is  con* 
aidered  with  the  local  origin  of  diseases  generally.  It  hases  in 
&ct  this  proposition,  long  previously  theoretically  conceived  and  ad- 
mitted, but  not  so  definitely  proved.  Hiat  a  special  poison,  present 
in  the  Uood  and  haHdng  aU  tissues,  may  have  its  influence,  as  a  disease* 
producing  agent,  localized  in  one  structure  or  organ. 

In  the  course  of  my  description  of  the  symptoms  and  mor« 
hid  anatomy  in  the  cases  of  endocarditis  induced  by  experiment, 
I  dwelt  specially  on  the  circumstance,  that  in  these  instances  the 
disease  was  primarily  manifested  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  At 
first  sight,  this  occurrence  is  an  anomaly,  when  compared  with  ordinary 
endocarditis,  and  hastily  glanced  at,  would  serve  to  break  the 
idea  of  relationship  between  induced  and  spontaneous  endocardial 
inflammation.  But  a  little  reflection  dispels  these  hasty  inferences, 
and  ofiers  not  merely  a  proof  of  relationship,  but  an  explanation  abso- 
lotely  of  the  known  f&ct,  that  in  spontaneous  endocarditis,  the  lef^ 
side  of  the  heart  is  the  common  seat  of  the  disorder. 

The  cause  of  the  difference  in  the  two  classes  of  cases,  I  mean  the 
induced  and  the  spontaneous,  seems  then  to  be  simply  this.  In  the 
cases  of  induced  endocarditis,  the  poison  introduced  into  the  body  by 
an  absorbing  sur&ce  finds  its  way  into  the  circulation  by  the  venous 
blood.  It  follows,  that  as  the  poison  traverses  the  circulatory  canals^ 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  first :  in  the  pulmonic  circuit  it  undergoes  some  loss,  and  so  enter* 
iog  the  left  cavit  v  is  less  active  in  its  effects.  In  other  words,  the 
poison  in  these  iosiances^  in  so  far  as  the  heart  is  concerned,  is  derived 
from  the  systemic  circuit,  and  is  lost  in  part  in  the  pulmonic 
circuit. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  rheumatic  endocarditis  the  evidence  all 
points  to  the  supposition  that  the  poison  is  a  product  of  respiration. 
Hence,  as  the  poison  traverses  the  circulatory  canals,  it  comes  in 
contact,  first,  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart : 
whiles  in  the  systemic  circuit,  it  undergoes  loss  or  combination,  so 
that  the  blood  returning  by  the  veins  is  not  poisoned,  and  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  escapes. 

Keversing  the  previous  proposition^  the  poison  in  these  cases,  in  so 
&r  as  the  heart  is  concerned,  has  a  pulmonic  origin,  and  a  systemic 
destraction. 

The  further  inference  from  this  argument  also  is,  that  the  action  of 
the  producing  poison,  both  in  the  artificial  and  the  spontaneous  endo- 
cardQtis,  is  directly  on  the  part  affected ;  i.e.,  by  contact  with  the 
endocardial  surface.  Let  us  examine  this  question  firom  another 
pwnt  of  view. 

Seeing  that  a  certain  series  of  changes  are  produced  in  the  endo* 
oudial  membrane  when  the  necessary  condition,  viz.,  a  producing 
poison,  is  present:  our  reason  admits  of  but  two  modes  by  which  th^ 
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ohanges  induced  could  originate.  Either  the  poison  has  been  carried 
into  the  affected  part  through  the  nutritive  vessel  or  vessels  of  the 
part,  and  thus  has  produced  its  effect,  a  tergo,  by  interference  with 
nutrition  ;  or  it  has  been  applied  to  the  free  sur&ce  of  the  part,  and 
has  produced  its  effect  by  direct  contact,  like  a  blister  applied  to  the 
skin.  Many  poisons  have  the  privilege  of  producing  their  effects  by 
both  methods  ;  but  in  reference  to  lactic  add  and  endocarditis,  and 
in  reference  to  an  assumed  rheumatic  poison  and  endocarditis,  there 
is  no  alternative  but  to  accept  that  the  action  of  the  poison  is  by 
direct  contact  with  the  free  surfieuse. 

For  the  position  of  the  question  is  this  :  that  in  the  artificial  endo- 
carditis the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  first  affected  ;  in  the  rheumatic 
endocarditis  the  left  side  is  primarily,  and  by  a  general  rule  which  has 
but  rare  exceptions,  singly  affected.  Now,  it  is  clear  that,  if  the 
effect  of  the  poison  in  t^se  cases,  one  or  other,  were  a  tergo,  La,  by 
introduction  to  the  endocardial  surface  through  the  nutritive  vessel, 
the  two  sides  of  the  heart  would  share  equally  in  the  catastrophe,  inas- 
much as  they  are  both  fed  from  a  common  source  and  the  same  blood. 
But  if  the  action  of  the  poison  is  by  direct  contact  of  the  poison  with 
the  fr«e  surface  of  the  membrane,  the  occurrence  of  endocarditis  in  the 
induced  cases  on  the  right  side,  and  in  the  spontaneous  cases  on  the 
left  side,  is  easily  and  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

The  observations  here  made  lead  me  to  recur  for  a  moment  to  a 
remark  already  offered  relative  to  the  methods  which  have  been  pur- 
sued by  those  chemists  who  have  searched  for  an  acid  condition  of 
blood  in  rheumatic  cases.  As  fieur  as  I  can  discover,  every  inquiry  in 
this  direction  has  been  made  on  venous  blood.  But  it  is  obvious,  if 
the  foregoing  arguments  are  correct,  that  the  venous  blood  is  never 
charged  with  the  free  poison.  The  poison  being  disposed  of  in  the 
systemic  circuit  by  elimination  and  combination  can  only  be  present 
in  arterial  blood,  whither  the  chemist  should  turn  for  evidence. 

The  experiments  which  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  institute, 
for  the  production  of  endocardial  inflammation,  have  enabled  me  in  a 
measure  to  trace  out  some  of  the  changes  which  result  in  the  foundsr 
tion  of  organic  cardiac  disease.  The  reader  will,  I  trust,  pardon  me 
while  I  briefly  offer  a  note  on  this  subject. 

In  artificial  endocarditis  the  first  morbid  sign  is  simple  vascularity 
of  surfiu^  J  the  second,  effusion  of  lymph  into  the  subserous  tissue ; 
the  third,  coagulation  of  the  effused  fluid ;  and  the  fourth,  either 
absorption  of  the  effused  matter,  or  the  nutrition  of  this  matter  audits 
transformation  into  new  and  abnormal  structure.  Thus  the  ordinary 
sequencee  of  the  inflammatory  process  are  the  same  in  endocarditis  as 
in  other  inflammatory  types. 

On  the  pathology  of  ordinary  endocarditis  much  discussion  has 
at  various  times  arisen  respecting  the  origin  of  the  bead  formations  so. 
often  met  with,  after  fatid  cases,  fringing  the  margins  of  the  valves. 
Some  have  argued  that  these  beads  are  the  result  of  exudation,  others 
that  they  are  simple  deposits  frx>m  the  blood.     Some  years  ago  I  was 
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inclined  to  the  deposition  theory.  I  take  the  present  opportunity, 
from  podtive  knowledge,  of  retracting  this  yiev.  Tracing  the  forma- 
tion of  the  bead  step  by  step  in  these  later  inqniries,  I  have  demonstra- 
tive proof  that  the  bead  originates  in  an  exudation  beneath  the  endo- 
cardial sur&ce. 

But,  although  the  bead  has  this  unquestionable  origin,  it  is,  I 
believe,  often  the  basis  of  a  secondary  deposit  from  the  blood.  I  have 
explained  that  in  the  cedematous  stage  of  endocardial  inflammation, 
the  swollen  snr&ce  gives  out  on  puncture  or  slight  pressure  a  plastic 
fluid.  In  endocardial  inflammation  the  exuded  matter  sometimes  finds 
its  way  to  the  free  surfiice ;  and  once  exuded  in  this  manner,  it  may, 
and  probably  does,  form  a  &vouring  point  for  the  direct  deposition  of 
flbrine  from  the  blood.  The  advocates  of  the  exudation  theory  and 
those  of  the  deposition  theory  may  therefore,  in  the  main,  be  both 
right ;  but  the  former  have  the  priority  in  the  argument. 

The  last  point  on  which  I  would  rest,  relates  to  the  connexions 
which  may  be  presumed  to  exist  between  a  free  acid  in  the  blood  and 
the  flbrine  of  the  blood.  As  the  blood  is  always  alkaline  in  health,  as 
the  solation  of  flbrine  is  clearly  due  to  the  presence  of  alkali,  and  as  the 
flbrinous  deposition  is  common  in  acute  rheumatism,  the  theory  has 
been  most  ingeniously  and  ably  propounded  by  Dr.  Fuller,  that  the 
deposition  in  rheumatic  fever  is  due  to  neutralization  of  the  alkaline 
solvent  of  the  blood.  Consonant  with  this  view,  I  had  expected  to 
find  that  in  my  experiments  of  introducing  lactic  acid  into  the  blood, 
I  should  ensure  free  fibrinous  deposition.  Remarkably  enough,  in  every 
instance,  the  reverse  obtained;  the  blood  in  these  cases  was  only 
feebly  coagulated  and  rarely  showed  sign  of  free  separation  of  fibrine. 
The  explanation  of  this  apparent  contradiction  could  only  be  sought 
for  by  experiment,  with  the  acid,  on  blood  itself.  So  going  to  the 
experiment,  I  found  at  once,  that  lactic  acid,  although  it  will  but 
feebly  dissolve  condensed  fibrine,  has  the  same  effect  as  a  fixed  alkali 
when  added  to  blood  newly  drawn.  The  same  power  of  holding 
blood  fluid  is  possessed  by  the  acetic  and  citric  acids. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  in  observing  the  tendency  to  fibrinous  depo- 
sition, retain  the  impression  that  the  tendency  to  fibrinous  deposition 
io  rheumatism  is  due  to  neutralization  of  the  true  blood  solvent, 
seeing  that  the  assumed  neutralizing  agent  is  itself  a  fixed  solvent  of 
the  blood ;  but  we  must  take,  rather,  the  two  occurrences  of  an  acid 
poison  and  an  increase  of  fibrine  as  connected  with  a  common  cause 
and  as  coincidental  phenomena. 

In  a  few  concluding  sentences,  I  will  put  forward  what  seems 
nearest  to  the  truth  in  reference  to  spontaneous  rheumatic  endocar- 
ditis and  its  cause. 

1.  The  evidence,  both  analytical  and  synthetical,  goes  to  prove 
that  the  disease  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an  acid  poison  having  the 
properties  of  lactic  acid;  but  the  evidence  stops  short,  as  yet,  of 
absolute  demonstration  in  the  analytical  part. 

2.  The  synthetical  evidence  brings  to  the  verge  of  demonstration  the 
sopposition  that  the  action  of  the  poison  which  produced  the  disease 
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Ib  direct  on  the  free  Bnrface  of  the  endocardial  membrane  ;  that  tbe 
poison  acts,  in  a  word^  after  the  manner  of  a  local  irritant. 

3.  The  evidence,  analytical  aa  well  as  synthetical,  points  to  the  con- 
closion,  that  the  producing  poison  of  spontaneous  endocarditis  is  formed 
in  the  pulmonic  circuit,  and  is  destroyed  in  the  systemic. 

4.  The  results  of  endocardial  inflammation  are  the  same  in  order  as 
in  inflammation  of  other  structures;  and  that  the  bead  formation  is 
due  to  exudation. 

5.  A  poison  circulating  in  the  blood  and  bathing  all  the  tissues,  may 
elect  one  tissue  for  its  specific  manifestation  of  eflects  as  a  poison. 

6.  While  the  presence  of  a  specific  acid  poison  in  the  blood  will 
accoimt  for  the  specific  disorder  endocarditis,  the  other  and  at- 
tendant events  in  the  rheumatic  attack  are  to  be  sought  for  in  a 
more  general  originating  cause.  Further  back,  toward  such  origin,  I 
dare  not  attempt  to  penetrate  on  this  occasion.  In  such  direction, 
new  and  laborious  experimental  research  is  required,  bearing  on  the 
one  fundamental  question,  the  oxygenation  of  animal  bodies  in  health 
and  disease. 
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HALF-YEARLY  REPORT  ON  PHYSIOLOGY. 
By  Hebmakn  Webee,  M.D. 

Licentiate  of  the  Bojal  College  of  PhyiidAns,  Physician  to  the  German  Hospital. 

I.  Gbnebai.  Physiology. 

L  VoK  BezOld  :  Oh  ike  Distribution  of  Water,  Organic  Substance^  and  Salts 
in  the  Animal  Kingdom,  (Verhanm.  d.  Med.  Ges.  zu  Wurzburg,  vol.  viii., 
p.  251 ;  and  Canstatt's  Jahresbericht  der  Physiol.  Wissenschafteu.  iu  Jahr. 
1857,  p.  139.) 

2.  ScHEBEB :  On  the  Proportion  of  Water  and  Mineral  Substances  in  the  whole 

Organism,    (Verhandl.  d.  Wurzburg,  Gesellschaft.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  266.) 

3.  Bauee  :  On  the  Per-centage  of  Water  in  the  Organism.  (Dissert.  Inaugur!, 
Wurzburg,  1856 ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  141.) 

4.'  Scblossbergeb  :  Contributions  to  the  Chemical  Knowledge  of  Foetal  Life, 
Second  Article.    (Liebig's  Annalen,  vol.  ciii.,  p.  193 ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c.« 

p.i4i.) 

Schebeb's  and  Yon  Bezold's  analyses,  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  former^ 
lead  to  the  following  inferences : — 1.  Every  animal  possesses  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  water,  of  organic  and  of  inorganic  substances,  which  proportion  depends 
on  the  age  of  the  animal  and  on  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  Thus,  the 
average  for  adult  mammalia  is-*-water,  from  68  to  71  per  cent.,  organic  sub- 
fltanoe  from  24  to  28  per  cent.,  inorganic  substance,  from  3  to  5  per  cent. 
Birds  contain  less  water,  slightly  more  organic,  and  considerably  more  inor- 
ganic, substance  than  mammalia.  In  the  class  of  reptiles,  the  per-centage 
of  water  is  still  smaller,  that  of  organic  substance  slightly,  but  tlmt  of  inor- 
ganic substance  ^leatly,  augmented;  whUe  the  batraohiaus,  compared  with  the 
mammalia,  exhibit  a  larger  amount  of  water,  a  slightly  smaller  proportion  of 
inorganic,  but  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  organic,  constituents.  2.  The 
analoey  of  the  anatomical  constitution  of  the  body  of  different  species  of 
animus  implies  analogy  in  the  chemical  composition  with  regard  to  the  three 
aeiies  of  suostances  (water,  organic  and  inorganic  substances).  3.  The  deve- 
lopment of  every  animal  is  connected  with  certain  changes  in  the  proportion  of 
the  three  series  of  substances.  These  changes  appear  to  be  analogous  in  every 
one  of  the  three  first  classes  of  vertebrate  animals,  and  consist--ii,  in  the  de< 
eceaae  of  water  from  the  foetal  state  to  that  of  complete  development  (from 
87  per  cent,  to  71  per  cent.),  which  decrease  is  most  rapid  during  the  first 
eiffbt  days  after  birth ;  b^  in  the  increase  of  the  solid  organic  constituents  (from 
11  per  cent,  to  26  per  cent.),  which  increase  is  great^t  in  the  .first  eiffht  days 
after  birth ;  c,  in  steady  increase  of  the  inorganic  solid  constituents,  which  m< 
crease  is  slowest  during  the  first  period  of  life. 

Similar  researches  have  been  made  bjr  Bauer,  likewise  under  Scherer's  super* 
intendeuce.    Bauer  gives  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  four  mice.    The  amount 
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of  water  varied  between  68*012  and  71*654  per  cent.,  that  of  solid  organic 
substance  between  24'35  and  28*49  per  cent.,  that  of  solid  inorganic  snbstance 
between  3*36  and  3*99  per  cent. 

Schlossbereer  communicates  a  series  of  similar  examinations,  exhibiting  the 
proportion  otwater,  solid  constituents,  salt,  and  fat  contained  in  the  (oetos, 
and  in  various  of  its  organs.  The  foetuses  analysed  belonged  to  the  bovine 
species.  The  proportion  of  water  of  these  fcBtuses,  between  three  and  eight 
weeks  old,  vaned  from  91  -77  to  92*76  per  cent.,  that  of  fat  from  0'53  to  0*60 
percent.,  that  of  ashes  from  1*07  to  1*27  per  cent.,  that  of  organic  tissue- 
toeing  substance  from  6*27  to  6*43  per  cent.  Of  the  single  organs,  the  blood 
contains  least  water,  81'90  to  8228  per  cent. ;  then  foUow  the  liver,  the  spleen, 
and  thymus,  organs  which  appear  very  active  in  the  foetus,  and  contain  a  large 
amount  of  blood;  the  greatest  quantity  of  water  is  found  in  the  brain  and 
lungs,  viz.,  89-24  to  92*59  per  cent. 


n.  Food  aw  Digestxcit. 

1.  Denis  :  New  BeseareAes,  Ckemical,  Pl^nological,  and  Medical,  on  the  AU 
inmmoui  SMtianeei.    (Paris,  1856;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c^  p.  149.) 

2.  Fbssenius:  CAemieal  damnation  of  the  most  In^toriant  Kinds  of  Fntit. 

fLiebig's  Annalen,  vol.  ci.,  p.  319 ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  137.) 

3.  KiNSE  Cnoof  Koofmans  :  Contribution  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Diffestion  of 

VegHable  JUnminous  Substances,   (Moleschott's  Untersucn.,  voL  iL,  p.  158 ; 
and  Pender's  Onderzockingen,  p.  71.) 

4.  Websb,  6.:   Nonnulla  de  Digestibilitaie  Camis.    (Gryphifi,  1857;  and 

Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  63.) 

5.  Bus€H :  VontribMiion  to  the  Physiology  of  the  Digestive  Orgem.    (Yircfaow's 

Arohiv,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  140, 1858.) 

6.  Valentin  :  Contribution  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Hybernation  of  Marmots, 
jTMoleschott's  Untersuchungen,  vol.  iii.,  p.  195.) 

T.  Heidenhaih  :  On  the  Absorption  of  Fat,  see  Sub.  iv. 

Denis  admits  only  five  representatives  of  the  albuminous  substances  in  the 
TCffctable  and  animal  organism— viz.,  in  plants,  glutin  (gluten),  in  ankuda, 
albumin  (of  eggs),  and  serin  (albumin  of  serum),  casein,  Jibrin,  and  globulin.  Ail 
these  substances,  the  author  assumes,  are  insoluble  in  their  pure  state;  where- 
ever  they  are  found  dissolved,  they  owe  this  condition  to  a  combination  with 
acid,  alkaline^  or  neutral  salts.  The  coagulation  does  probably  not  cause  any 
alteration  in  the  ehemical  composition.  Denis  never  met  in  plants  with  9110- 
stances  analogous  to  the  albumin,  fibrin,  or  casein  of  animals ;  the  common 
gluten  and  the  vegetable  fibrin  are,  according  to  him,  only  modified  glulin,  the 
T^etable  albumin  only  a  combination  of  glutin  with  salts>  and  the  vegetable 
easein,  the  amandin  (emulsin),  and  legumin,  only  products  of  the  metamorphosis 
of  this  substance. 

.  Fresenius  communicates  the  results  of  a  series  of  examinatioBS  of  various 
kinds  of  fruit.  We  can  extract  only  the  figures  belonging  to  some  of  the 
Biost  common  species  of  fruit. 

I.  Mending  to  the  per-centage  of  Sugar, 


percent. 

Peaches 1  57 

Apricots 1-80 

Plums 2*19 

Greengages.    •    «    .    .    .  3*12 

Easpberries 400 

Strawberries 5'73 

Conaafta 6-10 


pereevtr 

Gooseberries 7*15 

•Pears      .......    745 

Apples 8*37 

Mulberries 919 

Cherries  (sweet)    ....  lOi^ 
Grapes    .......  14'93 
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n.  Jetar^ling  io  tU  fer^tnia§€  of  Free  AM  {ft^^ 
o/MalieJeid.) 


peroent. 

.     .     .  0D7 

•    .     .  0^63 

.    .    .  0-67 

...  0-74 

...  0-75 

...  0-91 

ApnooU 1*09 


Pean  .  .  . 
Cheities  (sweet) 
Peaches  .  .  . 
Cnpes 

oroengages 


peroen 

Hams 1-30 

Strawberries     .    .    .    •    .  1*31 

Gooseberries 1*45 

RasDbeiries 1*48 

Miuberries   ..••••  I'M 

Currants 2*04 


m.  Showing  the  Proportum  between  ike  Jeid,  ihe  Sugar ^  and 
the  Protein  and  Gum,  ^e. 


Plmns  .  • 
Ajudoots  . 
Peaches  . 
Raspberries 
Currants  (red) 

Sti^wberries 
Gooseberries 
Mulberries 
Apples  .    . 
Cherries  (sweet) 
Grapes  . 
Pears    . 


oid. 

Sagar. 
....       1*63     .. 
....      1-65     .. 
....      3*34    .. 
....      2*70    .. 
....      300    .. 
....      3-43     .. 
....      4*37    .. 
....      4-93    .. 
....      4-94    .. 

Ptotein,giiiii,fte. 
3*14 

6-35 

11-94 

0-96 

0*07 

11-83 

0-08 

0-76 

110 

....    1118    .. 

17-29    .. 

2018    .. 

5-60 

2-76 

203 

1    94-60    44-40 


IV.  Showing  the  Proportion  between  Water ,  Soluble  Solid  Substances, 
and  Insoluble  Solid  Substances, 


BAspberries 

Water. 

.  100  . 
.    .    100    . 

.    100    . 

.    100    . 

.    100    . 

.  100  . 
.    .    100    . 

.    100    . 

.    100    . 

.  100  . 
.  .  100  . 
t)  .    100    . 

.    100    .. 

912      ... 

ImolaUe  sobstanees. 

StFawberiies 
Plums    .    .    . 
Conants  (red) 
Goosebemes 
Apricots     .    . 
Pears     •    . 

9-39      ... 

9-74      ... 

11-00      ... 

1218      ... 

13-31      ... 

•••••• 

•••••t 

5-15 

0-87 
6-62 
3-57 
207 

14*25      ... 

5-54 

Peaehes      . 

14-64      ... 

210 

Mulberries 

16-57      ... 

1-47 

Apples  .    . 
Greenjiages 
Cbemes  (swee 
Grapes  .    .    , 

16-89      ... 

316 

18-62      ... 

1-22 

18-61      „. 

1*63 

22-81    

•f«« 

6-81 

The  proportion  of  albumen  is  in  all  fruits  so  small,  that  we  refer  for  the 
figvies  relating  to  it  to  the  original,  as  also  for  the  table  showing  the  per- 
centage of  as&B.  In  comparing  the  proportion  of  acids,  sugar,  protein  and 
gll]|^  water,  Ac.,  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  Presenilis  probably 
eiaanined  German  fruit,  and  tnat  the  proportion  of  the  rarioos  constituents 
yaries  greatly  in  different  years,  even  in  the  same  country. 

Binae  Cnoop  Koopmans'  observations  and  experiments  on  the  digestion  of 
yegetable  albuminous  substances  lead  the  author  to  the  inference  that  gluten 
is  not  completely  dissolved  by  diluted  acid,  but  that  the  addition  of  pepsin  to 
the  acid  pn)duces  a  perfect  solution,  which  is  effected  likewise  by  addnlated 
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artificial  gastric  juice.  With  regard  to  the  formation  of  j>ept6iies  from  vege* 
table  albuminous  substances,  the  author  is  of  opinion  that  gluten  is,  by  means 
of  the  gastric  digestion,  transformed  in  a  gluten-peptone.  Comparative  ex- 
periments made  w^th.  gluten  and  boiled  albumen  show  that  the  acid  l^est  suited 
lor  the  digestion  qf  tjie  former  is  much  more  dilute.d  (v^^th  to  T^th)  than 
that  for  the  digestion  of  the  latter  (rfffth  to  ^th).* 

O.  Weber  ])erfqnn^d,  under  Bud^'s  guidance,,  experiments  on  the  diges- 
tibility of  vfuigus  Jdnds .  of  meat  and  fish,  partly  on  dogs,  partly  by  means  of 
an  apparatus  fqr  surtificial  digestion.  The  authors  observed  th^  breaking-dovn 
of  the  muscular  fibres  in  the  transverse  direction  as  in  general  preceding  that 
in  the  longitudinal  direction.  Raw  meat  was  more  slowly  digestea  than  cooked 
meat.  The  difference  between  meat  boiled  tender  and  naked  was  small ;  that 
of  youn^  animals  appeared  in  general  more  digestible.  The  less  rich  fishes,  as 
pike,  plaice,  sole,  &c.,  are  more  quickly  digested  tlian  the  richer  kinds,  as  salmon. 

Busch  furnishes  valuable  information  on  the  physiology  of  the  digestion  and 
nutrition  in  general,  derived  from  observations  and  experiments  made  on  a 
female  patient,  a^d  thirty-one,  in  whom,  through  external  violence,  the  intes- 
tinal tract  was  divided  into  two  separate  portions-^the  superior  consisting  of 
the  stomach,  duodenum,  and  a  small  port  of  thejejunum — ^the  inferior  of  the 
larffer  part  of  the  jejunum  and  the  whole  of  the  ileum  and  colon.  The  author 
had  therefore  the  rare  opportunity  of  observina^  the  phenomena  of  a  fistula  of 
a  jejunum  in  an  otherwise  healthy  human  subject.  The  accident  had  taken 
place  six  weeks  before  tbe  admission  of  the  patient  into  the  University 
Hospital  at  Bonn ;  the  wound  in  the  abdominal  waHs  was  healed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  fistulous  opening.  The  woman  had  a  voracious  appetite,  and 
devoured  large  quantities  oi  fooa ;  the  greatest  part  of  this,  mixea  with  the 
gastric,  pancreatic,  and  intestinal  secretions  and  bile,  passed  away  from  the 
fistulous  opening  in  the  jejunum ;  no  particle  of  it'  enten^d  the  contracted  and 
too  distant  aperture  of  the  inferior  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube.  Extreme 
emaciation,  loss  of  strength,  tendency  to  sleep,  and  hoarseness,  were  amongst 
the  principal  constitutional  phenomena. 

The  plan  pursued  by  Busch,  in  order  to  restore  the  strength  of  the  patient, 
consisted  in  the*  introduction  of  strong  broths  with  eggs  beaten  up  in  them, 
occasionally  also  of  pieces  of  boiled  eges  and  meat,  into  the  inferior  portion  of 
the  digestive  tube.  The  strength  of  tne  patient  increased  rapidly  under  this 
treatment,  and  -she  gained  also  considerably  in  weight.  This  fact  is  of  great 
interest,  as  it  corroborates  the  view,  that  nutrition  -can  take  place — for  some 
time,  at  all  events— without  the  admixture  of  the  gastricj  pancreatic,  duodenal, 
and  hepatic  secretions  to  the  food.  One  might  feel  inclined  to  draw  the 
further  inference,  that  a  complete  fistula  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
small  intestines  renders  the  nutrition  of  the  body  through  the  stomach  im- 
possible ;  hut  this  inference  is  made  improbable  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
mgestion  of  foodthvoij^h  the  mouth  alone  was  sufficient  to  keep  up  and  increase 
the  strength  of  the  patient  after  the  recovery  had  reached  a  certain  stage  under 
the  plan  above  described. 

Although  our  space  is  limited,  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  some  of  the 
principal  observations  made  by  the  author,  referring  for  the  details  to  the  essay 
"itself.  1.  There  are  two  distinct  sensations  of  hunger;  the  one  is  caused  by 
the  nervous  system  in  eencral  perceiving  the  want  of  fresh  supply  for  the 
exliausted  tissues ;  the  otiier  is  produced  by  the  nerves  of  the  digestive  organs 
alone.  The  former  of  these  may  continue,  even  when  the  di^stive  orgflns  are 
filled  with  food.  2.  Tlie  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines  is  not  continuous, 
but  shows  periods  of  rest  and  of  increased  action ;  there  is,  however,  no  r^u- 
larity  in  the  alternation  of  rest  and  action.    The  force  of  the  peristaltic  motion 

•  For  a  ftirthcr  account  of  Dr.  Koopmans'  researches,  see  British  and  Foreign  3Iedico* 
Chirurgical  Beview,  vol.  xx.  p.  318. 
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oould  not  l)e  asoeriained  with  precision,  but  it  was  suffideiLt  to  oTercome  a 
oolnmn  of  water  two  feet  high.  In  the  lower  portion  of  the  digestive  tube, 
distinct  antiperistaltiG  motion  was  frequently  manifested.  3.  The  quantity  of 
the  intestinal  juice  {sueeits  enteriewi)  is  very  small  and-  constantly  alkaline.  It 
will  be  rememoered  that  this  observation  is  in  opposition  to  that  of  Ererichs, 
but  in  corroboration  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt's  results.  The  per-centage  of 
solids  varied  between  3*87  and  7'4  per  cent.,  which  is  consiaerably  greater 
than  that  stated  by  the  authors  just  mentioned.  4.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  intestinal  juice  exercises  a  digestive  influence  on  proteinaceons  sub- 
stances. This  process,  however,  is  accompanied  by  that  of  putrefaction.  5« 
The  int-estinal  juice  transforms  starch  into  grape-sugar.  6.  It  does  not  trans- 
form cane-sugar  into  grape-sugar.  7.  The  cane-sugar,  absorbed  as  such,  does 
not  reappear  in  the  urine,  o.  Without  the  influence  of  bile  or  pancreatic 
juice,  there  is  either  no  absorption  of  fat  or  at  all  events  it  takes  place  only  to 
a  reiy  limited  amount.  9.  Tne  reaction  of  the  mixture  of  digestive  secretions 
passing  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  tube  during  the  state  of  fasting  was 
almost  always  neutral,  only  in  rare  instances  slightly  acid  or  alkaline.  10. 
This  mixture  of  fluids  did  never  exhibit  the  reaction  of  saliva.  We  may  there- 
fore conclude  that  the  saliva  is  absorbed  before  the  mixture  reaches  the 
jejunum.  11.  The  avera^  per-ceiitage  contained  in  these  fluids  was  2  48. 
12.  The  first  portions  of  the  food  introduced  into  the  stomach  appeared  in  the 
jejunum  from  between  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  aft^r  the  commencement  of 
eating.  13.  Solutions  of  cane-suear  oisappear  to  the  greater  part  already  in 
the  beginning  of  the  digestive  canal;  what  reaches  the  jejunum  is  transformed 
into  grape-sugar.  14.  Haw  albumen  of  eggs  is  likewise  partly  absorbed 
alreaoy  in  the  stomach  and  adjacent  part  of  the  digestive  tuoe ;  the  portion 
which  enters  the  jejunum  is  unchangea.  15.  Gum  passes  unchanged  into  the 
small  intestines.  16.  Gelatine  becomes  dissolved,  and  does  not  coagulate 
again;  the  greater  part  of  it  is  absorbed.  17.  Part  of  the  casein  contained  in 
the  milk  reaches  the  jejunum  in  the  uncoagulated  state.  18.  The  mixture  of 
the  digestive  fluids  contained  in  the  duodenum  emulsifies  fatty  substances 
compl^ely,  if  its  reaction  is  alkaline,  but  less  completely  if  it  is  acid.  19. 
Til  is  mixture  of  fluids  exercises  likewise  a  digestive  influence  on  proteinaceons 
substances.  20.  The  lowest  quantity  of  digestive  fluids  entering  the  jejunum 
within  twenty-four  hours  amounts  to  more  than  one- seventeenth  of  the  weight 
of  the  body. 

Valentin's  researches  show  that  marmots,  during  the  state  of  hybernation^ 
continue  forming  faecal  masses,  which  are  from  time  to  time  excreted,  in  general 
together  with  the  urine.  These  fiecal  substances  do  not  consist  of  the  remains 
of  food,  but  of  excretive  products  of  the  body  (mucus,  epithelium,  biliary  con- 
stituents). The  stomach  of  hybemating  marmots  always  contains  some  almost 
transparent  acid  fluid,  in  which  are  floating  white  flakes,  composed  of  epithe- 
lium. The  fluid  contains  1*40  to  221  ^x  cent,  solids,  and  is  considered  by 
Valentin  as  the  result  of  desquamation  and  dissolution  of  the  superficial  layers 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 


III.  Blood,  Ciuculation,  Respieation. 

ScHLOSSBERG£& :  Omtributioti  to  the  Chemical  Knowledge  of  Foetal  Life. 
(Annalen  d.  Chemie,  1.  c. ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  1G9.) 
WsLCK£B»  H. :  On  the  Quantity  of  Blood  and  its  Colouring  Fotcer,  ^c. 
(Zeitsch.  f.  rat.  Med.,  Ser.  III.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  145.  1858.) 
ViEEORDT :  The  Phenomena  and  Lam  of  the  Velocity  of  the  Circulation  of 
the  Blood,  according  to  Experiments.  (Frankfurt,  1856 ;  and  Jlenle  and 
Mebsner's  Bericht  iiber  Anat.  und  Phys.  im  Jahre  1857,  p.  481.) 
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4.  Mxun-EDWABIM:    Lwtwrei   on    Compafniive   Pkfmolooy  emd  Jmatrnf, 

(YoL  i.»  PariB,  1857;  and  Heole  and  MeiBsner,  1.  c^  p.  243.) 

5.  Nsx«ov  ^i  On  tie  Movement  tftke  Heart,  tke  Somde ptoimoed,  tkePmlee, 
and  tie  Movement  of  the  Stood,  (Ameriom  Med.  Mooifaiy,  toL  t^  p.  81, 
Aug.  1658.) 

t»  Caujbuboeb:  On  tie  Injhtence  of  Warmth  on  the  Jetioitjy  of  tie  Eeari. 
(Gaz.  Hebd.,  No.  YI.,  p.  468 ;  and  Cuiatatt,  L  c,  p.  69.) 

7.  V ALENTIH :  Oontrihntion  to  the  Knowledge  of  Hybernation,  (Moleaditttfa 
UntenuohungeD,  vol.  ii.,  p.  285.     1857.) 

8.  ScHFBPF:  On  the  Fital  Oapacitf  of  the  Lnnyi,  (Paris,  1858;  Yirohow'a 
Archiv,  vol  xiv.,  p.  313.    1858.) 

SchloBsberger  foimd  the  blood  of  several  foetuses  of  cows  either  Aeatnd  or 
ttdj  slightly  alkaline,  coagulating  by  heat,  without  the  previous  addition  of 
aoeiic  acid.    The  blood  of  a  foetus,  thirty  weeks  old,  contained,  per  lOOQ  in- 
coagulable substance 159*6 

Pat :    .    .        0-5 

Ashes 9-6 

Water 8190 

The  ashes  were  composed  of  6*1  soluble  and  8*5  insoluble  constitaents ; 
they  yielded  1*8  per  millemetTe  of  oxide  of  iron. 
The  per-oentage  of  fibrin  was  very  small ;  an  incomplete  ooagolation  took 

Elace  after  between  two  and  four  days ;  the  blood  contained  in  me  heart  and 
inre  vessels  was  quite  fluid. 

Welcker  has  oontinned  his  researches  on  the  total  amount  of  blood  in  various 
SEmmals,  according  to  his  own  method.*  The  author  oonsiderB  the  number  of 
observations  hitherto  made  still  too  small  to  allow  of  the  drawing  of  ccatadn 
inferences,  vet  it  appears  to  him  very  probable  that  the  cdd-blocKled  ammals 
have  much  less  blood  than  the  warm-blooded ;  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  Mood  from  the  fishes  to  the  naked,  and  from  these  to  tiie  wstfy, 
amphibia;  l^t  the  birds  contain  the  largest  amount,  while  the  mammalia  keep 
an  intermediate  place  between  the  scaly  amphibia  and  the  birds.  The  average 
proportion  of  blood  to  the  weight  of  body  was  found  to  be,  for  fishes,  1 :  4v ; 
tor  naked  amphibia,  1  :  20*5 ;  for  scaly  amphibia,  1  :  17*2 ;  for  birds,  1 :  18*1 ; 
for  mammalia  and  man,  1  :  14*7.  With  regard  to  the  differences  observed 
between  various  spedes  of  the  same  family  of  animals,  Welcker  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  sise  is  of  influence ;  but,  contrary  to  Valentin,  he  has  observed 
that  the  smaller  animals  contain  a  larger  proportion.  Within  the  same  spedes 
the  younger  animals  seem  to  possess  a  larger  relative  amount  of  blood,  and  the 
males  a  lar^r  than  the  females. 

Concemmg  the  colouring  power  of  the  blood,  Welcker's  experiments  tend  to 
prove  that  in  mammalia,  biros,  amphibia,  and  fishes,  it  neariy  exhibits  the  pro- 
portion of  5,  4,  3,  and  2 ;  but  the  author  himself  is  of  opinion  that  more  wnne- 
rous  experiments  are  necessary  to  establish  tHs  observation  as  a  law. 

Yierordt  calculates  the  total  amount  of  blood  by  means  of  multiplying  the 
figure  expressine  the  mean  duration  of  the  circulation  (T)  with  that  for  the 
amount  of  bloodf  (Y)  passing  from  the  heart  in  eveir  unit  of  time,  the  total 
amount  of  blood  being,  accordingto  Yierordt  =  YT.  For  man  the  author  found 
V  to  be  207  cubic  centimetres ;  T  23, 1  seconds ;  therefore  the  total  amount  of 
blood,  4782  cubic  centimetres =6 '06  kilogrammes =-V-  of  the  weight  of  body 
(63'6  kilogrammes).  Prom  a  large  number  of  experiments  on  the  duration  of 
circulation  and  on  the  average  amount  of  blood,  Yierordt  arrived  at  the  fol- 
lowing inferences  :-^ 

*  Canf.  the  Fliyslolqgical  Beporti  in  Ko8.  SB  ft  4S  of  tUi  Joanal. 
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L  The  meaa  durataon  of  circdation  of  a  apeoies  of  wftMnmaKi^  ig  equal  to  the 
ayeiage  time  in  vliick  the  heart  oompietes  26  -  28  pulsations.  S.  The  meaai 
proportio&  of  the  blood  ezpeUed  bj  one  Tentriealar  contraction  to  the  total 
anoont  of  blood  b  nearljconatant  in  the  vanouB  families  of  mammalia.  Ereij 
systole  throws  about  ^  to  ^  of  the  total  amount  of  blood  into  the  aorta. 
3.  Tht  average  duration  of  circulation  is  in  proportion  to  the  average  duratkn 
of  a  complete  ventncular  movement  (systole  and  diastole),  or  in  an  inverse 
prc^rtion  to  the  H^an  frequency  of  pulsation  of  the  species  of  animal. 

Dontkn  of  Ciroolfttion.  Puntion  of  «  Potastion  of  tke  H«trt* 

fiacondi.  Beliiti**.  SooomU.  SdaliTO. 

Rabbit   ....      7*46  1         0-286  1 

Young  goat     .    .    14- 14  1-89     0545  1-90 

Bog 167  2-22    0-625  219 

Man 231  3-09    0-888  2-91 

Horse    ....    31-5  4*22    r091  3-82 

At.  The  mean  durations  of  circulation  of  two  species  of  animals  are  nearly  in  an 
inverse  proportion  to  the  quantities  of  blood  with  which  equal  portions  of  the 
aoimal  are  supplied  in  an  ^ual  space  of  time.  Li  one  minute,  one  kHogranuna 
of  body  receives  the  following  quantity  of  blood : — Eabbits,  592  srarames ; 
jouDg  goat,  311  grms. ;  dog,  272  g[rms. ;  man,  207  grms. ;  horse,  152  grms, 

5.  The  mean  duration  of  ciroulation  is  shorter  in  smaller  than  in  larger  animals. 

6.  The  mean  arterial  pressure  of  blood  in  two  species  of  mammalia  bears  a 
neady  inverse  proportion  to  the  mean  quantity  of  blood  flowing  within  an  equal 
space  of  time  through  a  portion  of  body  of  the  same  weight : 

Quantity  of  Blood' 

152 

272 
311 
692 

According  to  this  theory,  the  pressure  of  blood  for  man  would  be  200 
miUim.  hydrg.  7.  The  mean  arterial  pressures  bear  nearly  the  same  propor- 
4km  as  the  mean  durations  of  circulation.  8.  The  vdocity  of  blood  within 
the  capillaries  is  in  general  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  blood  passing  within 
the  same  time  through  portions  of  body  of  the  same  weight.  The  capillaiy 
circulation  is  therefore  more  rapid  in  the  smaller  than  in  the  larger  species  of 


Horae    • 

PrMtoveofiniooaiii                   ^ 
Millim.H7dq;.                       ^ 

.     .     .     280          

Dor.    . 

.     .     .     150          

Goat.    . 

.     .     .     186          

Babbit  . 

.    .    .      80        

liilne-Edwards  gives  the  diameter  of  the  blood-globules  of  many  species  of 
animals.  The  author  draws,  from  the  comparison  of  the  blood-glooules  of 
animals  belon^png  to  various  classes  of  vertebrata,  the  inference  that  there 
ciiste  a  certain  relation  between  the  size  of  the  blood  globules  and  the 
physiological  activity,  especially  the  respiratory  want  of  the  animal — viz.« 
that  the  respiratory  want  is  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
globulea^  or  that  the  greater  the  respiratory  want,  the  smaller  the  diameter 
of  the  globules.  This  relation  is  evidently  much  in  harmony  with  the  view 
that  the  blood-globules  are  the  bearers  of  oxygen,  as  the  same  weight  of 
smaller  globules  offers  a  larger  surface  than  the  same  weight  of  larger 
globules. 

Ndaoa  oondiders  the  diastole  of  the  heart  as  the  effect  of  an  active  move* 
ment.  He  assumes  that  the  heart-musdes,  unlike  voiimtary  muscles,  are  pos* 
seased  of  a  double  power,  that  of  expansion  as  well  as  of  contraction  (p.  82). 
The  distension  of  the  ventricles,  the  author  says  in  another  place,  *'is  an 
active  and  inherent  force."    The  mechanical  forces  acting  on  the  movement 
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of  the  blood  in  the  Teins  are : — 1.  That  furnished  by  the  heart  and  arteries; 
3.  That  by  the  pleural  vacnum  of  the  thorax :  and  3.  The  expansive  power 
of  the  auricle.  A  fourth,  ''  possibly  physiolo^cal,"  power  the  author  is 
inclined  to  assume,  from  the  fact  that  soon  after  death  the  body  beoomes 
mottied,  even  in  the  elevated  parts  of  the  body,  while  these  parts  are  left  corn- 
pletely  white  at  a  later  period.  Nelson  himself  does  not  endeavour  to  explain 
the  nature  of  this  assumed  fourth  force.  The  emptiness  of  the  arteries  and 
their  flattenin^^  after  death  is  "  due  to  two  forces, — a  vacuum  and  an  inter- 
stitial circulation  or  movement;  and  because  the  pleural  vacuum  can  with 
£ficulty  reach  through  the  hepatic  system  to  the  mesenteric  arteries,  they  are 
never  found  so  completely  empty  as  the  arteries  belonging  to  the  extra  digestive 
system." 

Cailibnrc^  has  made  experiments  on  the  influence  of  warmth  on  the  action 
of  the  heart.  He  found  that  the  number  of  pulsations  of  the  heart  of  a  frog 
is  considerably  increased  bv  immersing  his  hind  legs  into  warm  water;  the 
same  result  was  obtained  after  section  of  the  crural  nerves,  and  after  poisoning 
by  curare,  showing,  to  the  author's  mind,  that  the  nerves  are  not  connected 
with  this  increased  frequencv  of  pulsation.  The  immersion  of  a  cut  out  frog's 
heart  into  water  of  40®  Cent.  (140®  F.)  raised  the  number  of  contractions 
from  18  to  94  per  minute  ;  in  a  second  case  from  38  to  80.  Water  of  26"  C. 
(77®  'F^  caused  an  increase  from  30  to  62 ;  water  of  50®  (122®  F.)  from  36  to 
72.  Water  of  10'  (50*  F.)  stopped  the  action  of  the  same  heart,  while  soon 
afterwards  the  immersion  into  water  of  50®  (122®  F.)  produced  82  pulsations. 

Valentin  found  that  the  waking  marmot  excreted  in  the  average  75  times 
more  carbonic  acid,  and  inhaled  41  times  more  oxygen  than  the  same  animal  in 
the  most  complete  state  of  hybernation.  The  stages  between  waking  and  most 
profound  hybernation  yielded  intermediate  figures.  A  waking  hedgehog  yielded 
about  20*5  times  more  oarbonic  acid,  and  consumed  18*4  times  more  oxygen 
than  one  in  the  state  of  hybernation.  The  author's  observations  further  show, 
that  the  profounder  the  stage  of  hybernation  the  more  is  the  consumption  of 
oxygen  in  excess  to  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid.  The  proportion  of  carbonic 
acicTexcreted  to  the  oxygen  consumed  was,  in  the  waking  state,  1 :  0*90;  in 
the  half-sleeping  condition,  1  :  101;  in  the  quiet  sleep,  I  :  1"39;  in  the  pro- 
found sleep,  1  :  1*65. 

Schneprs  observations  on  the  vital  capacitv  of  the  lungs  are  made  by  Ber- 
nard's spirometer.  Regarding  the  influence  of  age,  he  found  that  the  capacity 
is  highest  in  the  age  of  twenty.  The  greatest  increase  takes  place  between 
the  years  of  fourteen  and  seventeen.  The  average  increase  for  every  year 
below  the  age  of  ten  is  about  140  cubic  centimetres ;  the  average  capacity  at 
the  a^  of  ten  years  being  1400  cubic  centimetres ;  from  the  tenth  to  the 
twentieth  year  the  annual  increase  is  more  considerable,  amounting  in  the  average 
to  260  cubic  centimetres.  For  the  period  of  decrease  after  the  age  of  ^^JT 
no  certain  figure,  expressing  the  annual  diminution,  can  be  fixed  as  yet.  The 
capacity  of  women  is  smaller  than  that  of  men.  With  regard  to  height  of 
body,  persons  of  the  same  height  may  exhibit  a  difference  of  1200  or  1300 
cubic  centimetres.  Although  the  vital  capaci^  in  general  increases  in  pn)por- 
tion  to  the  height,  yet  there  are  many  exceptions,  and  the  age  is,  according  to 
the  author,  of  greater  importance.  There  does  not  exist  a  tjertain  rehiaon 
between  the  circumference  of  the  chest  and  the  vital  capacity. 


lY.  ABSOBFTIOir,  NUTBITION,  AND  METAU0KPH06IS  01  MaTTSB; 

Secbetion  and  Excretion. 

1.  Heidenhain  :    The   Ways  of  Absorption  of  Fat.    (Moleschott's  IJntcr. 
suchungen,  vol.  iv.,  p.  25 J,  1858.) 

2.  Bbbnard  :    On  the  Mechanism  of  the  Formation  of  Suaar  in  the  Idvef» 

(Compt,  Rend.,  vol  xliv.,  p.  578, 1857;  and  Gaz.  M6d.,  No.  13, 1857.) 
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3.  Pxu>U£E:  Om  the  Olycoaemie  Matter.     (Compt.  Uend.,  toL  xHt.,  1857; 

and  Henle  and  Meissners,  1.  c,  p.  247.) 

4.  Sanson:  Oh  ike  Farmatum  of  Sugar  in  the  Animal  Economy.  (Gompt. 
Rend.,  vol.  xliv.,  pp.  1159  and  1323,  and  vol.  xlv^  p.  343,  1867;  and 
Henle  and  Meissner,  1.  c,  p.  247.) 

5.  B^KABD :  On  the  Fhfsiokigieal  Formation  of  Sugar  in  the  Animal  Economv, 

(Bull,  de  TAcad.,  vol  xxii.,  p.  774, 1857 ;  and  Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  voL  xcvii., 
p.  1,  1858.) 

6.  Chauyeau  :  The  Substance  tchich  in  the  Blood  of  Starving  Animals  reduces 
the  Oxide  of  Copper,  is  Fermentable  Sugar.  (L'lJnion,  1857,  No.  89, 
p.  366 ;  and  Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  1.  c,  p.  1.) 

7.  f  IGUIE& :  Hew  Facts  and  Considerations  against  the  Existence  of  the  Sugar- 

forming  Function  of  the  Liver.     (Gaz.  Hebd.,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  577  and  608, 
1857 ;  and  Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  1.  c,  p.  1.) 

8.  ScHiTF :  On  the  Glgeogenic  Substance  in  the  Liver  of  Frogs.  (Archiv  f. 
Phys.  Heilk.,  1857,  p.  263 ;  and  Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  1.  c,  p.  1) 

9.  liBHXAinr :  On  the  Formation  of  Sugar  in  the  Liver.    (Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  vol. 

xcvii.,  p.  1, 1858.) 

10.  Moos :  On  the  Qlyeogenie  Function  of  the  Liver,  especiaUv  in  its  Relation 
to  the  Nervous  System.  (Archiv  d.  Yereins  f.  wiss.  Heilk.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  38, 
1858.) 

11.  Nasss,  H.  :  On  some  Differences  in  the  Condition  of  the  Liver  of  Starving 
and  of  Fed  Animals.    (Archiv  d.  Vereins  f.  wiss.  Heilk.,  1.  c,  p.  77.) 

12.  Pavy  I  1.  On  the  alleaed  Sugarforming  Function  of  the  Liver.  2.  The 
Ii^hence  of  Diet  on  the  Liver.  (Ghiv's  Hosp.  Rep.,  third  series,  vol.  iv., 
p.  291,  1858.) 

13.  Valentin  :  Contribution  to  the  Knowledge  of  Hybernation.  (Moleschott's 
Untersuohungen,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1 ;  vol  iii.,  p,  195, 1857 ;  and  voL  iv.,  p.  58, 
1858.) 

14.  SriDBiiEE:  On  the  Oxidation  of  Albumin  by  Hypermanganate  of  Potash. 

(Erdmann's  Jonm.,  vol.  Ixii.,  p.  251 ;  and  Canstatt,  L  c,  p.  159.) 

15.  Weismann  :  On  the  Formation  ofHipjmric  Aeid  in  Man.  (Zeitsch.  f.  rat. 
Med.,  third  series,  vol.  ii.,  p.  331,  1856.) 

16.  HscKEE :  Bemarks  on  the  so-ealled  Lithic-aeid  Infarct  of  Children.  (Yirch. 
Arohiv,  vol.  xi.,  p.  217;  and  Henle  and  Meissner,  L  c,  p.  339.) 

17.  Keabbe  :  On  Phosphoric  Acid  in  the  Urine.  (Kopenhageo,  1857 ;  and 
Ganstatt,  L  c,  p.  181.) 

Heidenhain  continued  the  researches  commenced  by  Briicke,  Fnnke,  KoU 
iieker,  and  others^  on  the  constmction  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  espedall j 
the  epithelium  of  the  small  intestines.  Brucke's  statement,  that  the  broad  surface 
of  the  ejMthelial  cells,  {minting  to  the  cavity  of  the  tube,  is  open,  is  supported. 
After  having  injected  oil  into  the  stomach  of  frogs,  the  author  was  enabled  to 
leoogpise  on  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  prepared  by  means  of  a  weak 
lohtion  of  chromic  add,  that  the  epithelial  cells  ana  their  continuations  are  pro* 
▼ided  with  continuous  ]iollow  channels.  From  this  observation,  and  similar 
ones  made  on  fishes,  and  also,  though  witii  more  difficulty,  on  mammalia^ 
Heidenhainoonoludes:—*' That  the  epithelial  eellscombinedwith  the  cells  of 
the  sub-epithelial  tissue,  which  are  in  an  open  connexion  with  the  former,  offer 
a  system  of  hollow  channels  provided  with  complete  walls,  which  channels  serve 
M  pre-existing  passages  for  the  fat  from  the  intestinal  tube  to  the  chyliferous 
^^^Meb."  The  author  is  inclined  to  consider  his  observation  as  a  proof  of  the 
tonectness  of  the  view  of  some  histologists,  that  the  areolar-tissue  ooipusclea 
aie  the  commencement  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  (Virchow,  Leydig,  Frieorcich), 

The  subject  of  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  Uver  has  occupied,  during  the 
^  ten  years,  some  of  the  most  able  physiologists  and  physiological  chemists. 
Opposite  statements  have  been  made  by  various  observers,  and  have  been  re* 
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Ideated  wiLldu  the  last  two  yeara.  The  sai&e  faeU  are  oooted  in  Bnppoil  of 
the  opposite  views.  We  purpose  giving  a  short  digest  of  the  pnoci|>af  essays 
on  the  subject,  and  commence  with  the  description  of  the  snbstanoe  diaeorerod 
by  Bernard  and  Hensen,*  as  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  sugar.  Wheu 
pure  this  glycogenic  suh^tance  is  a  whitish,  tastekss,  inodorous,  neutral,  ap- 
parently not  crystalline  powder;  it  is  soluble  in  water,  presenting,  when  tbe 
solution  is  mocurately  coneentrated,  a  milky  i^pearance;  it  is  insoluble  in  al- 
cohol ;  with  iodine  it  yields  a  reaction  which  resembles  that  of  dcrtrine— viz., 
it  gives  rise  sometimes  to  a  bluish,  sometimes  to  a  violet,  a  reddiah-brown,  or 
a  (urk  blood-red  colour ;  it  does  not  reduce  the  oxide  of  copper  from  an  alka- 
line solution,  but  it  is  easily  transformed  into  sugar  by  ferments,  saliva,  pan- 
creatic juice,  blood,  &c.  It  is,  however,  important  to  observe  that,  although 
the  contact  with  the  saliva  at  the  ten^rature  of  about  100°,  leads  to  an  al- 
most iDstantaneous  production  of  susar,  when  the  solution  of  the  substance  ia 
neutral,  a  small  addition  of  either  acia  or  alkali  can  interfere  with  such  a  result. 
By  Hensen  this  bodhr  has  been  called  sugar-formiog  sufastanee,  by  Bernard 
fflycogenic  matter,  ]&vy  proposes  the  term  hepatiac,  Nasse  calls  it  amylum 
(Starkemehl),  SchifT  is  likewise  inclined  to  consider  it  as  animal  amylum,  and 
Pelottze's  researdies  show,  at  all  events,  the  jpreatest  analogy  between  this  sub- 
stance of  the  Hver  and  ve^able  amylum,  quite  independently  of  the  great  sus- 
ceptibility of  transformation  into  sugar  common  to  both.  By  means  of  fuming 
nitric  acid,  Felouse  succeeded  in  transforming  the  substance  in  question  into 
ayloidiM,  and  found  for  it  the  formula  C,2H„0„,  that  for  vegetalde  amylum. 
Ijeing  €uH|oO,o.  Schiff  deaoribes  also  the  microscopical  appearance  of  the 
liver-amylnm,  and  his  statement  is  ooiroborated  by  Kasse.  They  consider  the 
minute  granules  found  within  the  liver-cells,  besides  the  nueleus  and  fat- 
gkAmles,  as  representing  ^e  sugar-lorming  substance*,  they  find  that  the 
number  of  gnmnleB  is  largest  in  the  livers  yielding  most  sngu;  smallest  in 
those  from  sickly  animals  yielding  a  small  amount  of  sugar;  they  find  the 
(pranules  alto^etner  wanting  in  livers  of  animals  perished  by  starvaticm,  as  alao 
in  pieces  of  kver  which  Ittd  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  saUva. 

With  regMd  to  the  presenee  or  absence  of  the  glycogenic  substance  in  the 
liver,  Bernard  found  that  febrile  diseases  and  other  disturbances  in  the  nutri- 
tion caused  diminution  or  total  disappearance  of  the  substance.  Nasse  per- 
formed a  large  number  of  experiments  (most  of  them  on  rabbits,  some  on  does), 
respectinff  the  infiaence  of  food  or  ahstmence,  as  well  on  the  liver  in  general  as 
abo  on  the  quantity  of  liver-suj^  and  sugar-forming  substance  coiSainsd  in 
it.  The  livers  of  all  the  fed  animals,  their  Tood  having  consisted  in  carrots,  or 
in  potatoes  and  hay,  ^ded  mudi  sugar  (SI  per  oeut.),  that  of  most  of  the 
rabbite  deprived  of  iood  during  foiEty-tvo  to  sixtyHux  hours  before  death, 
yiehled  a  very  small  quantity,  but  idways  some ;  that  of  those  perished  iron 
starvation  yielded  none  whatever.  The  glycogenic  substance,  too,  was  wimting 
in.  ammals  aiidqected  to  starvation ;  while  amongst  theled  animak,  the  amoant 
was  larger  in  those  whidi  had  received  vefletaoke  rich  in  sugar  mixed  with 
voroteiiiaeeons  substaace,  than  in  those  fedon amylaceous  food  and  potatoes. 
ttarfs  GcpeDmente  on  the  same  subject  lead  to  further  vosults.  This  SRlhoK^e 
artioles  wall  be  reviewed  in  another  section  of  this  Journal ;  we  can,  howover, 
not  sofrain  from  shortly  mentioning  the  resnhis  obtained  by  him  regarding  the 
iDflnenoe  of  the  quality  of  food  on  the  amount  of  glyeogoue  snbstanee  (]^9ivf'm 
hcpatime).  The  aven«e  |)er-centage  of  hepatniB  in  the  liver  of  i«^t  dogs  h^ 
onanimal  food  was  6*97,  in  the  livers  of  three  4k^  k^  on  vegetable  Isod  it 
was  IT'SS,  in  those  of  four  dogs  kept  on  tripe  ena  sngnr  14'5.  We  mi^  sea- 
sonayy  infer,  that  from  sugar  and  allied  suhstanoes  t£s  extra  amount  of  hep»* 
tine  was  derived  in  these  instances. 

Moos,  in  his  researches  on  the  inflnenoe  of  seotimi  of  the 
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nerTes  on  the  amount  of  sugar  yielded  bj  the  liver,  fomnd  tbat  on  an  avera^ 
(from  6  eases)  500  grammes  of  rabbit,  after  the  section  of  the  pneumogastnc 
nerves,  yielded  O'l  gramme  of  Hyer-sngar;  vhile  500  grammes  of  healthy 
rabbit  yielded  0*7  grammes  of  sugar — ^i.e.,  seven  times  more.  The  result  of  the 
enertmrats  performed  on  dc^  was  a  similar  one.  The  author,  however,  is  not 
inclhied  to  attribute  to  the  section  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  a  direct  in- 
fluence on  the  SDgar-ibrming  substance ;  but  he  explains  the  diminutiou  or  dis- 
appearance of  sugar  by  the  abstinence  from  food,  and  the  increased  metamor* 
pai»is  of  natter  after  the  section  of  the  nerves ;  a  view  which  is  in  aooordaace 
wilh  the  results  obtained  bv  Nasse  in  his  experiments  on  the  section  of  the 
pneuox^astric  iier?es,*  ana  on  the  influence  of  starvation  on  the  liver. 

In  his  exfwriBseats  on  the  influence  of  the  spinal  marrow  on  the  sugar- 
forming  function  of  the  liver.  Moos  observed  that  galvanic  irritation  of  the 
flinnalBazTow<»iuses  diabetes  in  a  shorter  time  even  than  the  well-known 
poncture  of  the  medulla  oblongata ;  while  section  of  the  spinal  marrow  causes 
the  speedy  disai^)earance  of  the  sugar,  even  if  the  ingestion  of  food  continued. 
As  toe  vagi  do  not  exercise  a  direct  influence,  and  uie  spinal  marrow  has  qq 
other  communiflation  with  the  liver  than  through  the  sympathetic  nerves,  the 
aathor  considers  these  as  the  regulators  of  the  iomiation  of  su^ar  in  the  liver. 

With  regard  to  the  influenee  of  hybernation  and  similar  conditions,  Valentin 
found  that  even  after  five  months'  torpidity,  the  liver  of  marmoto  still  contained 
sugar-forming  substance ;  but  that  the  liver  of  animals  perished  from  exhaustioii, 
dxffiBg  or  aner  hybematicm,  contained  no  trace  of  it.  Schiff  found,  that  the 
liver  of  frogs  contains  no  sugar  in  February,  that  ake&dj  in  January  artificial 
diabetes  oannot  be  eSeeted  in  them. 

Fignier  maintains  the  assertions  mentioned  in  our  former  reports ;  his  sue- 
moira  oooitiAue  to  exhibit,  according  to  Lehmann^  the  same  proofs  of  chemical 
inaccuracy  as  they  did  before. 

Sanson  endeavours  to  demonstrate,  that  all  the  sugar  met  with  in  the  system, 
both  of  herbivora  and  canuvora,  is  derived  from  the  food;  that  meat,  too,  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  dextrine,  that  the  giycoffcne  or  sugar-forming  sub- 
stsDoe  is  only  dextrine  in  an  altered  condition.  Janson  find^  as  well  m  the 
venous  as  in  the  arterial  blood,  a  substance  analogous  to  dextrine ;  he  con- 
siders that  the  liver  only  abstracts  it  from  the  blood«  and  stores  it  up  within 
its  tissue.  That  the  blood  may  contain  sugar,  the  analyses  of  Bernard  himself 
and  of  Lehmann  sufficiently  prove.  Nasse,  in  his  last  memoir,  again-  commu- 
nicates observations  on  the  subject;  he  found  sugar  in  the  blood  of  dogs  after 
anjiaceous  diet,  but  did  not  find  it  after  animal  food.  The  quantity  of  sugar 
found  by  these  observers  is  too  small  to  sustain  Sanson's  view. 

The  results  of  Chauveau's  experiments  have  been  mentioned  in  a  contribu- 
tion to  this  Journal  by  Harley  ;f  we  may,  therefore,  rd^er  to  that  memoir. 

B^rard  found  in  the  thoracic  duct  of  an  ox,  fed  with  animal  food  through  a 
fistula  made  in  the  first  stomach,  a  large  quantity  of  sugar.  On  this  and  other 
similar  experiments  he  bases  the  view,  that  sugar  is  constantly  formed  in  aH 
parta  of  the  animal  or^nism,  which  sugar,  by  means  of  the  absorbents,  is  car- 
ried  to  the  centre  of  the  circulation ;  that,  however,  the  digestion  adds  to  this 
permanent  formation  of  sugar,  another,  intermittent  but  more  active  one.  The 
author  thinks  that  not  in  tubes  and  hollow  channels,  but  within  the  sub- 
stance ol  the  tissues  the  formation  of  the  sugar  takes  place.  We  need  scarcely 
mention^  that  Bernard  would  explain  the  exist^ice  of  sugar  in  the  thoracic 
duct  as  derived  from  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver. 

With -regard  to  the  mfluence  of  food  or  of  abstinence  on  Uie  size  and  phy* 
sieal  oondinon  of  the  liver,  Nasse  found,  as  the  mean  weight  of  the  liver  of 
fourteen  rabbits  fed  on  pefeatoes,  hay,  and  carrots,  48*53  p.  m.,  the  maadmnm 

•  Archiv  f  ttr  winenseh.  Heilk.,  vol.  il.  1666 ;  and  thii  Journal,  Vi^  2t,  p.  S8S.    19M. 
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being  5 5  47  p.  m.,  the  minimum  32*6  p.  m. ;  that  of  aixteen  rabbits  bUed 
after,  in  general,  forty-two  to  forty -three  hoars'  starvation,  35 '12  p.  dl,  the 
maximum  oeing  43*28  p.  m.,  the  minimum  24.8  p.  m. ;  that  of  six  rabbits 
perished  of  themselves,  after  a  shorter  abstinence,  34*8  p.  m.,  the  maximnm 
being  37'8  p.  m.,  the  minimum  30*0  p.  m.  If  we  compare  these  fi^:ures  with 
those  found  bj  Valentin,  for  the  liver  of  the  marmot  in  the  beginmng  and  at 
the  end  of  hybernation,  we  find  for  the  former  condition  33*3  p.  m^  for  the 
latter  22*5  p.  m. 

Of  Pavy's  researches  on  the  influence  of  various  kinds  of  food,  we  will  only 
mention,  that  the  mean  weight  of  the  liver  of  eleven  dogs,  under  the  influence 
of  animal  food,  amounted  to  ^th  part  of  the  entire  weight  of  the  animal;  that 
of  five  dogs  kept  on  vegetable  diet  to  -^th ;  that  of  four  dogs  kept  on  animal 
food  mixed  witn  sugar  to  j^th  of  the  entire  weight. 

The  liver  of  starved  animals  is,  according  to  Nasse's  observations,  of  a 
brownish  red  or  dirty  violet  colour,  and  is  always  dark-coloured;  that  of  fed 
animals  of  a  greyish  red,  and  lighter  colour,  as  well  on  the  surface  as  in  the 
interior ;  in  the  former  state  it  is  firmer,  more  tenaceous ;  in  the  latter  softer. 

The  ffall-bladder  of  the  starved  animals,  in  Nasse's  experiments,  was  always 
quite  filled,  the  bile  was  thick  and  of  green  colour ;  the  gall-bladder  of  the  fed 
animals  was  almost  empty,  the  bile  had  the  appearance  of  coloured  mucus. 
Valentin's  researches  on  the  hybernation  of  marmots  give  for  the  gall-bladder 
in  the  commencement  of  hylKsmation  a  condition  analogous  to  that  found  in 
fed  animals ;  at  the  completion  of  hybernation,  to  that  found  in  starved  animals. 

The  just-mentioned  essays  of  Valentin  are  replete  in  interest  for  the  study 
of  the  phenomena  of  nutrition  and  metamorphosis  of  matter  in  geoenL  The 
average  loss  of  1  kilogramme  marmot  after  aoout  163  days  of  hybernation  is 
stated,  as  851*45  grm.  The  following  table  shows  how  this  loss  is  distributed 
between  the  different  organs. 


A.  Commeneemeni  of  Hybemation, 

Per  cent. 

Orffus.  of  weight 

of  body. 

Muscles  of  trunk  and  limbs  .  2 6' 19 

Skeleton 17*34 

Tat  * 17*05 

Skin 16-39 

Liver 3*33 

Stomach Idl 

Colon 1C9 

Small  intestines 1*49 

Gland  of  hybemating  mammals    1  *33 

Brain 108 

Larynx  and  lungs    ...    %    103 

Tongue 062 

Heart   • 061 

Diaphragm 0  60 

Kidneys 0*51 

Eyes 0-34 

Spinal  marrow 026 

Salivary  glands  of  mouth  .    .    017 

(Esophagus 013 

Penis 0098 

Spleen 0096 

Urinary  bladder 0091 

Suprarenal  capsules     «    .    •    0048 
Harder's  glands 0046 


B.  Terminatum  ofEyhenudm* 
OrgMie. 


ofnetftt 
of  body. 

29-73 

24-85 

1713 

3-31 


Muscles  of  trunk  and  limbs 

Skeleton 

Skin 

Colon 

Small  intestines 2*26 

Liver 2*25 

Brain 2*03 

Stomach 1*63 

Tongue 099 

Larynx  and  lungs    ....  0*95 

Kidneys     . 0*93 

Heart    .    .......  072 

Gland  of  hybematiiur  in«^i"r^'^^  0'6o 

Eyes     ........  0-63 

Diaphragm •  0*54 

Spinal  marrow    .    .    .    •    .  0*48 

(Esophagus    .,.,..  0-26 

Urinary  bladder O'^B 

Salivary  glands  of  mouth  •    •  0*23 

Spleen O'H 

Harder's  gUuidi 008 

Penis 
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We  find  at  once  that  the  bram,  the  spinal  marrow,  the  eyes,  the  oesophagus, 
the  colon,  and  other  organs,  have  a  much  larger  per-centage  at  the  termination 
than  at  the  beginning  of  hybernation — i.e.,  that  their  proportionate  loss  is 
smaller  than  that  of  other  organs ;  while  the  fat  (not  introduced  by  the  author 
into  the  series  B),  which  in  the  beginning  of  hybernation  amounted  to  17  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  weight,  had  decreased  to  less  than  4th  per  cent.  The  gland 
peculiar  to  the  hibernating  mammals  exhibits,  after  tne  fat,  the  greatest  pro» 
portionate  loss,  sinking  from  1*33  ^r  cent,  in  A,  to  0'68  per  cent,  in  B ;  the 
liver,  too,  loses  much  in  proportion,  maintaining  in  B  only  2-25  per  cent., 
while  it  occupies  in  A  3*33  per  cent,    ...... 

If  we  compare  the  results  of  hybernation  .with  those  of  starvation,  as  de- 
scribed by  Cnossaty*  we  find  .that  the  starving  pigeon  daily  consumes  in  the 
average  40  times  more  muscular  substance  than  the  marmot  in  the  state  of 
torpor,  and  only  11  times  more  tat,. 33.  tiaies  more  of  the  tissue  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  18*3  times  more  Hver,  15  times  more  lun^,  5  times  more  skin. 
The  starving  pigeon  consumes,  thereforae,  Qony)a5ed,with  the  torpid  marmot,  a 
considerably  lar^r  proportion  oC  ngblQ  orgajis,.as  .muscle,  than  of  the  more 
easily  recoverable  fat.  The  starving  animal,  ha\Tng  lost  in  weight  the  same 
proDortion  as  the  hybemating  animal  after  the  state  of  torpor,  wilfbeleft  much 
weaker  than  the  latter.  The  mean  daily  loss  from  starvation  in  rabbits  and 
guinea-pigs  bears  to  that  from  hybernation  the  proportion  of  18*3  :  1. 

Tlie  phenomena  of  excretion  of  two  marmots  m  the  stat^  of  torpor  are  given 
in  the  lollowing  figures. 

Arerage  amount  of  daily  excretion  daring  the  whole  duration 
of  the  hybernation. 


Hean  weight 

8am  of  per- 
ceptible 

"^ 

Bfannot. 

of  body 

Fnces. 

Urine. 

in  grammes. 

excretion. 

No.l 

.    .    802-6     ... 

0-019     . 

.    0-807 

...     0-826     .. 

.     1-100 

Ko.3 

.    .  1383-4     ... 

0024    . 

..     1-283 

...    1-307    .. 

.     2-198 

13ie  lareer  figures  belonging  to  No.  3  are  caused  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
animal  naving  been  repeatedly  awake,  and  having,  on  the  whole,  slept  less  pro- 
foundly. Another  table  given  by  the  author  demonstrates,  that  tne  relative 
loss  of  weight  bears  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  profoundness  of  the  state  of 
hybernation. 

Stadeler  has  repeated  Bechamp^sf  experiments  on  the  formation  of  urea 
from  albnmen;  he  aid  not,  however,  succeed  in  obtaining  any  urea;  but  in  making 
the  experiment,  as  much  as  possible  according  toBechamp's  description,  he  found 
that  he  had  formed  benzoic  acid.  The  view  that  benzoic  acid  may  be  formed 
within  the  organism  from  proteinaoeous  substances  is,  therefore,  rendered  more 
probable  by  experimental  proof. 

Weiamann's  researches  on  the  formation  of  hippuric  acid  in  man  corrobo- 
rate likewise  the  just-mentioned  view.  This  author  finds,  that  hippuric  acid 
is  exereted  with  the  urine,  even  after  during  several  days  no  other  but  animal 
food  hadbeen  taken.  As  however  hippuric  acid  appears  to  be  always  formed  by  the 
union  of  benzoic  acid  and  glycin,|  it  seems  correct  to  infer  that  benzoic  acid  is 
a  constant  product  of  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue.  Weismann  found  that  his 
urine,  when  he  lived  on  mixed  diet,  contained  on  an  average  0*14  per  cent,  of 
hippuric  add,  or  2-17  grammes  daily.  When  he  took,  during  three  days,  only 
meat  and  e^,  the  amount  of  hippuric  acid  varied  from  0*72  gprammes  to  0*79 
gnunmes.  The  quality  of  food  exercises,  therefore,  a  distinct  influence  on  the 
qitantity  of  the  acid  excreted.    The  urine  of  several  patients  affected  with 

*  Becherches  Exp^rimentales  but  rinanition.    Paris,  1848. 
r  Conf.  this  Journal,  No.  41,  p.  289.  1858. 
•    t  OoBf.  Kllhiie  and  Hallwaehs  on  the  Formation  of  Hippuric  Acid  after  the  Ing«sUon 
of  Bouoto  Add,  in  this  Journal,  No.  48,  p.  229.  1858. 
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tjphoid  fever,  who  had  for  between  two  and  Ibar  weeks  taken  nothiag  hat 
muk  and  broth,  contained  likewise  about  0'06  per  cent,  of  hippunc  acid. 

Hecker  examined  the  urine  of  children  within  the  firat  da^  a£ter  birtL  l%e 
specific  granty  was  always  very  low,  the  qnamfcity  of  solid  ingredients  small 
'Xke  mine  of  still-bom  ^ildren  was  always  slightly  add;  in  one  case  it  vas 
oomposed,  according  to  Hoppe'a  analysis^  of  3*26  p.  m.  ommic,  2'71  iniagsnie 
Bolid  constitnents,  and  994*03  water.  The  urine  of  a  heauhy  child,  eight  days 
«f  age,  was  pale  straw-oolonr,  acid,  of  1*00233  specific  gravity^  ml  con- 
tained (Hoppe) : 

Urea  .    •    •    t 0*41  p.  nu 

Lithicacid Oil    „ 

Other  organic  constituents  .    .      6*14    „ 

QaU.  i  Soluble 1-60    „ 

S^*«  I  Insoluble 001     „ 

Solids.    ••«••...      8*27    „ 
Water 991*73    „ 

Until  to  the  end  of  the  third  day  the  amount  of  urine  is  inconsiderable ;  during 
the  following  days  it  is  about  three  ounces;  the  composition  remains  op 
to  the  twen^-fifth  day  similar  to  that  of  the  still-bom  child.  The  pro^- 
tion  of  lithic  add  was  always  small ;  Hecker  is,  therefore,  opposed  to  the  viev 
that  the  formation  of  a  lithic-acid  deposit  in  the  kidneys  of  children  is  a  phjsio* 
knoal  phenomenon. 

^raboe  found,  as  the  ayerage  of  phosphoric  add  for  twenty-four  hours,  3*429 
grammes,  of  which  Quantity  0*600  erammes  were  combined  with  earthy  bases. 
With  regard  to  the  cloudiness  and  the  sediment  formed  in  some  urines  by  the 
process  of  boiling,  the  author  states  that  the  sediment  contains,  besides  lime, 
phosphoric  add,  carbonic  add,  and  organic  matter ;  sometimes  ako  magnesia. 
Krabbe  found  such  urine  always  adUcaJine,  neu^,  or  only  slightly  add. 
Soberer  adds  to  the  abstract  from  Krabbe's  essay,  that  he  has  lon^  ago  re- 
marked that  the  precipitation  of  the  earthy  phosphates  by  boiling  a  caused 
by  the  presence  ofthe  so-called  neutral  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia;  tliat, 
howeyer,  also  the  sesquicarbonates  of  Hme  and  magnesia  may  giye  rise  to  this 
phenomenon  during  boiling. 


V,  Neevous  System. 

1.  KusncATTL  and  Tbkveb  :  On  the  Origin  and  Naiure  of  j 
fmisiom  from  Loss  of  Blood,  and  on  SpUepsy  in  General, 
XJntersuchungen,  iii.,  p.  1, 1857.) 

2.  SncH :  Contribution  to  the  Knowledge  of  ike  Chorda  TvmpanL  (Ansalen 
d.  Charity,  Jahrgang  yiii.,  p.  69 ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  114.) 

3.  SFixesiJiSEG :  On  the  Nervous  Centres  rf  the  Movements  (^  the  Uterus, 
(Zeitsch.  f.  rat.  Med.,  third  series,  yol.  ii.,  p.  1, 1857 ;  nd  Schmidt's 
Jahrb.,  yol.  xcvii.,  p.  277.) 

4.  Speboxlbebg  :  On  ike  Movement  of  the  Intestines.  (Zeitsch.  f  .  rat.  Med, 
1.  c,  p.  44;  and  Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  I  c,  p.  279.) 

5.  KtnpwBKandLiTDWiG:  On  the  Relation  of  the  Fneumoffostrie  and  Maneimc 
Nerves  to  the  Motion  ofthe  Intestines.  (ZdtsoL  f.  rat  Med.,  third  seiiea^ 
▼ol.  ii.,  p.  357, 1858.) 

6.  BuDGB :  On  the  Sensitiveness  ofthe  Abdominal  OangUa.    (Deutsche  Klinik, 

No.  20, 1858.) 

7.  GzERMAK:  Contribution  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Influence  of  Nerves  on  ike 
Secretion  of  Saliva,  (Sitzungsbericht  d.  Wien.  Academic  YoL  xxy.| 
Heft  3,  p.  3 ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c.,  p.  119.) 
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8.  Haslssb:    Om  ike  ImperioMce  of  the  Niurilemna.    (2i8H8ch.  f.  rat.  Med., 
titird  series,  toI.  ir.,  p.  168, 1858.) 

9.  Moos :  0»  the  Ii^luence  of  the  Nerooia  Syttem  on  the  Glyeogenie  Function  ef 
the  Lher.    (G<mf.  sub.  iv.) 

KiMSfnanl  aad  Tenner  prodoced,  hj  compressiou  and  ligatme  of  the  arteries 
of  the  ne^  in  healthy  rabbits;  the  same  epileptiform  convukioas  which  are 
seen  in  animals  bleeding  ramdly  to  death.  In  very  debilitated  or  etherized 
sdmaLs  neiCher  loss  of  blooa  nor  compression  of  the  arteries  caused  the  oon- 
Yidsions.  The  closure  of  both  carotid  and  subclayian  arteries  was  necessary 
in  Older  to  effect  the  conynlsions ;  if  circulation  was  allowed  to  continue  in 
iBy  one  of  the  foar  Tessels,  conTobions  nerer  ensued,  but  onl;^  weakness  and 
paralysis.  The  general  convnbiotts  usually  commenced  about  eight  to  eighteen 
seemds  after  ibe  interruption  of  the  arterial  circulation.  For  the  description 
oC  the  OQUTubions  we  most  r^er  to  the  essay  itself.  Epileptiform  they  are, 
aoeoErdiiig  to  the  anchors,  because  the  animab  liefore  the  commeneement  of  the 
geacaral  eonTulsioDs  fall  down,  deprived  of  Toluntanr  motion,  with  the  appear- 
nee  of  loss  of  oonscionsness,  never  screaming  before  or  during  the  attaek ; 
fiurther,  beeanse  the  pupils  are,  during  the  attacks,  dilated  and  motionless,  and 
the  eyebcdk  likewise  ixed ;  that  the  attacks  begin  with  contraction  of  the 
eerrieal  muscles,  that  the  respiration  is  suspended,  although  the  heart's  action 
is  miintemipted ;  and  that  tne  atonic  convulsions  of  the  limbs  end  in  tonic 
eoDVulsicns,  are  additional  causes  for  the  authors'  view  regarding  the  nature  of 
the  aitaeks.  As  soon  as  the  interruption  of  the  circulation  ceases,  the  con- 
vulsions leave  off.  The  sudden  return  of  the  blood  to  the  head  never  causes 
eonvulsioBS.  By  means  of  holes  made  in  the  cranium,  the  authors  observed 
that  the  steppage  of  the  circulation  was  followed  by  capillary  anaemia  and 
venoQS  oligseraia  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes ;  that  the  venous  olifspmia 
became  diminished  simultaneously  with  the  commencement  of  the  convulsions, 
but  that  the  paleness  of  the  brain  continued.  As  the  essential  cause  of  the 
eoffvnlKoas,  the  disturbed  nutrition  of  the  brain  is  considered.  The  diminished 
meefaanical  pressure  is  regarded  as  of  only  secondary  importance.  The  attacks 
took  place  even  when  a  great  part  of  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  medulla 
oUcmgata  was  laid  open.  An»mia  of  the  spinal  marrow  caused  only  paralysis 
of  the  limbs,  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  respiration,  never  real  convulsions ; 
when  the  privation  of  blood  was  sudden  and  complete,  slight  trembiine  motions 
«€  the  limbs  preceded  the  paralysis.  A  series  ot  experiments,  made  by  taking 
off  parts  of  tne  cerebrum,  proved  iihat  the  epileptiform  convulsions  did  not 
depend  on  the  cerebrum,  but  on  the  suddenly  mterrupted  nutrition  of  the 
motor  centres  situated  behind  the  optic  thalami.  From  tnese  results,  and  the 
authors'  experience  on  man,  they  infer  that  epileptic  convulsions  in  man  occur 
only  when,  besides  the  cerebrum,  some  of  the  parts,  or  all  parts  of  the  brain 
situated  behind  the  optio  thalami,  become  suddenlj  deprivea  of  the  sufficient 
amount  of  blood ;  that,  however,  the  fall  preceding  the  convulsions,  the  loss 
ef  consciousness  and  sensibility,  depend  on  the  s^ection  of  the  cerebrum. 
Congestion  of  the  brain,  either  active  or  passive,  appears  to  them  a  very  im- 
probable cause  of  epileptiform  convulsions.  The  sphagiasmus  and  trachelismus 
of  M.  Hall,  the  authors  say,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  source  of  epileptic 
paroxysms,  but  the  laryngismus  is  such  a  source.  It  seems  further  probaole, 
from  some  experiments,  that  some  forms  of  epilepsy  are  connected  with  a 
spasm  of  the  contractile  elements  of  the  cerebral  arteries.  The  medulla 
flolongata,  therefore,  as  the  origin  of  the  contraction  of  the  glottis  and  of  the 
vaso-motor  nerves,  may  be  regarded  as  a  freijuent  cause  of  epileptic  paroxysms. 

Stich  observed  that  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  the  eorre- 
waoofdang  margin  of  the  tongue  exhibits  a  diminution  of  taste,  which  phenomenon 
cbes,  however,  not  extend  to  the  root  of  the  tongue.    The  diminution  of  taste 
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does  not  take  place  if  the  cause  of  paralysis  lies  on  the  base  of  the  cramum ; 
but  if  the  cause  lies  at  the  origin  ot  the  chorda  tympani,  or  has  a  more  peri- 
pheric situation,  the  disturbance  of  taste  occurs.  Schiif  remarked  this 
phenomenon  in  a  man  whose  facial  nerre  had  been  cut  through  close  to  its 
emersion  from  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  this 
disturbance  is  attributable  not  to  the  facial  nerves,  but  to  the  fibres  derived 
from  the  fifth  pair. 

Spiegelbei^  concludes,  from  numerous  experiments  on  rabbits,  cats,  and 
^inea-pigs,  reading  the  movements  of  the  uterus,  1.  That  the  stoppage  of 
the  circuUrtion  is  the  cause  of  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  uterus.  The 
uterus  resembles  in  this  respect  the  intestinal  tract.  Compression  of  the 
Aorta  immediately  below  the  diaphn^m  causes  always  movements  of  the  tuhes 
of  the  uterus  and  intestinal  tract,  which  continue  as  long  as  the  compression 
lasts,  and  cease  as  soon  as  the  interruption  of  the  circulation,  is  suspended. 
2.  The  pneumogastric  nerves  exercise  no  immediate  influence  on  the  uterus; 
but  if  they  stop  the  action  of  the  heart,  this  circumstance  acts  like  the  com- 
pression of  the  aorta.  3.  Irritation  of  the  medulla  oblongata  excites  con- 
tractions of  the  uterus,  which  phenomenon  is  not  influenced  by  section  of  the 
pneumogastric  nerves.  4.  The  cerebellum  is  the  principal  centre  for  the 
movements  in  question.  Irritation  of  any  part  of  it  excited  the  action  of  the 
uterus,  that  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  corpora  quadngemina  was  likewise 
often  successful,  that  of  the  cerebrum  never.  5.  The  movements  may  be 
excited  from  every  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  but  especially  from  the 
lumbar  and  sacral  portion.  The  movement  of  the  pregnant  uterus  may  be 
stopped  by  means  of  irritation  of  the  spinal  marrow ;  this,  however,  the  author 
attrioutes  to  over-excitation.  6.  The  sympathetic  and  sacral  nerves  form  the 
means  of  communication  between  the  nervous  centres  and  the  uterus.  7.  The 
impube  to  the  parturient  action  of  the  uterus  is  not  given  by  the  nervous 
system,  but  prooably  by  local  changes  of  the  circulation  in  the  uterus,  occuiring 
At  the  termination  of  pregnancv. 

The  same  author  confirais  the  dependence  of  the  intestinal  movements  on 
the  spinal  marrow  and  brain.  Erom  all  places  which  excite  the  movement  of 
the  uterus,  that  of  the  intestines  maybe  likewise  excited.  Interruption  of 
the  circulation  efifects  likewise  very  active  movement  of  th^  intestinal  canal ; 
compression  of  the  aorta  does  it  to  a  greater  degree  than  compression  of  the 
vena  cava  or  vena  portse.  This  would  oe  opposite  to  Brown-o^quard's  view, 
that  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  is  the  cause  of  the  peristaltic  movements. 
It  would  abo  appear  incorrect  to  ascribe  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines 
exposed  to  the  air  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  animal  merely  to  the 
excitation  by  the  air. 

Pfliiger's  assertion,  that  irritation  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  stops  the  peri- 
staltic movement  of  the  intestinal  canal,  has  been  repeatedly  contradicted. 
Kupffer  and  Ludwig  found  that  irritation  of  the  nerves  in  question  may  as 
well  excite  the  action  of  the  intestine  as  also  stop  it,  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  latter.  We  may  add  to  tliis,  that  there  are  now  various  observations 
extant,  that  the  same  nerve  may  cause  movement  and  may  arrest  movement 
Schiff's  view,  that  the  arresting  of  movement  is  not  a  peculiar  action  of  the 
nerve,  but  the  product  of  over-irritation — i.e.,  exhaustion,  appears  to  deserve 
the  attention  of  experimenters.  We  need  only  mention  that  Erkhard  observed 
acceleration  of  the  heart's  contractions  by  moderate  irritation  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric nerve. 

Budge  found,  in  his  experiments  on  various  animab,  contrary  to  the  view 

expressed  by  Romberg,*  that  the  ganglion  semilunare  and  the  ganglion 

mesaraicum  are  in  a  considerable  degree  sensitive ;  at  all  events,  as  sensitive  as 

the  pneumogastric  nerve,  the  splanchnic  nerve,  the  ramus  oommunicans,  and 

•  Lehrbuch  der  Kervenkrankheiten,  third  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  151. 
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the  cemcal  ganglion  of  the  great  s^pathetic ;  but  much  less  so  than  the  fifth 
pair  or  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

Czennak  confirms  Lndwig's  observation,  that  irritation  of  the  sympathetic 
brandi  of  the  submaxillary  gland^  or  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  may  excite  the  secretion  of  saliva  just  as  much  as  irritation  of  the 
dandnlar  branch  of  the  lingualis.  The  author  remarks,  however,  in  addition, 
that  electric  irritation  of  the  cervical  part  of  the  svmpathetic  nerve  may 
diminish  and  even  suspend  the  secretion  of  saliva.  Sometimes  the  irritation 
of  the  glandular  brancli  of  the  lingualis  does  not  influence  the  secretion  of 
sahva  when  the  sympathetic  nerve  had  been  previously  irritated.  If  both 
nerves  are  stimulated  sunultaneousljr  the  secretion  rapidly  reaches  its  maximum, 
but  after  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  it  becomes  diminished  and  frequently  ceases 
altogether.  We  have  therefore  another  proof  of  the  arresting  action  of  the 
nervous  system,  if  we  do  not  prefer  to  explain  the  phenomenon  just  described 
as  the  product  of  over-irritation. 

The  exDeriments  of  Harless,  made  on  the  nerves  of  frogs,  prove  that  the 
sheaths  ol  the  nerves  are  of  great  importance  in  regulating  the  irritability  of 
the  nerves.  The  author  considejs  himself  entitled  to  infer  tnat  the  irritability 
and  the  conducting  power  of  the  nerve  are  iu  close  connexion  with  the  pro- 
nortion  of  water  contained  in  the  nerve — viz.,  that  they  become  much  increased 
by  any  loss  of  water  sustained  by  the  nerve.  He  further  maintains,  that  the 
degree  of  irritability  and  conducting  power  varies  with  the  degree  of  pressure 
exercised  by  the  sheath  ]  that  thb  pressure  becomes  increased  by  the  process 
of  exudation  of  the  sheath ;  that,  therefore,  the  irritability  and  conaucting 
power  of  the  nerve  depend  to  a  great  degree  on  the  percentage  of  water 
contained  in  the  sheath. 

HALF-YEAELY  REPORT  ON  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND 

THERAPEUTICS. 

By  Robert  Hunteb  Semple,  M.D. 

Lioeiiti*t«  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Pbysicums,  and  Fhjsician  to  the  Korthem  Dispensary. 

I.  Om  lie  Beneficial  Effects  of  the  Employment  of  Belladonna  tn  Incontinence  of 
Feseal  Matters,  existing  alone,  or  accompanied  with  Enuresis  in  Children. 
By  Dr.  A.  Richabd.     (Bulletin  Q^n^ral  de  Th^rapeutique,  Aug.  15, 1858.) 

Dr.  Richard,  being  in  attendance  on  a  boy  suffering  under  incontinence  of 
fecal  matters,  which  had  resisted  all  the  metbods  of  treatment  usually  recom- 
mended, was  induced  to  try  the  effects  of  belladonna,  which  succeeds  so  often 
in  cases  of  incontinence  of  urine.  He  prescribed  the  syrup  of  belladonna  in- 
ternally, and  placed  a  suppository  coated  with  belladonna  pommade  in  the 
rectum.  Two  days  after  tne  commencement  of  this  treatment,  the  child  had 
no  more  involuntary  stools,  and  was  cured  of  his  infirmity.  The  same  treat- 
ment was  afterwards  employed  upon  four  patients  suffering  from  the  same 
inconvenience,  and  in  three  the  results  were  very  satisfactory.  M.  Bercioux, 
who  conducted  the  treatment  of  the  four  patients,  considers  that  belladonna  may 
probably  act  more  rapidly  on  the  functions  of  the  rectum  than  on  those  of 
the  bladder,  and  that  instead  of  being  classed  among  the  stupefying  agents,  it 
ought  henceforth  to  be  considered  as  an  exciting  medicine  like  strychnia  and 
ergot  of  rye,  inasmuch  as  it  cures  an  affection  which  M.  Bercioux  considers  to 
he  due  to  muscular  atony.  The  editors  of  the  'Bulletin,'  however,  do  not 
assent  to  this  view  of  the  action  of  belladonna,  but  they  regard  the  incontinence 
as  being  due  to  a  destruction  of  the  equilibrium  existing  between  the  two 
antagonistic  muscular  powers  of  the  rectum  or  the  bladder,  and  that  the  bella- 
domia,  b]r  its  special  properties,  restores  the  equilibrium,  and  thus  brings  back 
the  functions  to  their  normal  condition. 
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II.  0»  Gly^role  of  Tar  and  Oil  of  Cade  {Junipenu  Oxjfcedntd)  as  Local  JfpU- 
cations  in.  Eczeniatous  and  fmpetiginaue  Eruptions.  (Bonetan  G^n^ru  de 
Th6rapeutique,  Aog.  15, 1858.) 

Modem  observation  has  proved  that  resinous  and  empyremnatic  products 
are  among  the  most  poif^erml  local  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  cntaneons 
eruptions.  Purified  tar,  mixed  with  lard,  is  in  constant  use  at  the  Hopital 
St.  Louis  in  Paris,  but  since  the  introduction  of  glycerine  into  pharmaej, 
M.  Gibert  employs  it  in  place  of  lard.  In  order  to  facilitate  its  use,  the 
mixture  is  thickened  by  the  addition  of  starch.  This  preparation  possesses  the 
advantage  over  ordinary  greasy  applications,  of  being  removed  by  water.  This 
gU/cerole  is  prepared  by  mixing  together  thirty  grammes  of  glycerine  with  two 
grammes  of  purified  tar,  ana  adding  while  hot  fifteen  grammes  of  powdered 
starch.  By  this  means  a  pommade  is  obtained  which  is  not  very  thick,  and  is 
easily  spread.  This  topical  application  relieves  itching,  dries  up  excoriations, 
absorbs  exhalation,  and  dissipates  redness — in  fact,  it  acts  as  an  astringent  and 
resolvent  Tiithout  producing  irritation.  Thus  eczema  rubrum,  impetigo, 
prurigo  of  the  scrotum  and  anus,  acne  rosacea,  and  sub-inflammatorv  mentagra, 
are  modified  in  a  very  advantageous  mamier  under  its  use.  Another  proauct 
frequently  employed  by  M.  Gibert  is  the  oil  of  cade  {jttnipenu  oxycedras),  but 
from  the  circumstance  that  this  oil  possesses  empvreumatic  properties  in  a 
much  higher  decree  than  tar,  it  is  usually  mixed  with  oil  of  sweet  almonds  or 
cod-liver  oil.  A  combination  with  the  latter  oil  is  known  under  the  name  of 
the  huiU  cadee  at  the  Ilopital  St.  Louis.  It  is  particularly  in  pruriginous, 
pi^ular,  and  obstinate  eczematous  eruptions  about  the  anus  and  the  generative 
organs,  that  M.  Gibert  has  found  this  oil  efficacious.  In  certain  cases,  he 
combines  with  the  use  of  this  ointment  the  internal  employment  of  the  liquor 
arsenicalis. 


m.  On  the  Opiate  Treatment  of  Rheumatic  Fever,  By  R.  W.  O'Donovan, 
Beltui'bet.   (The  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  May,  1858.) 

The  opiate  treatment  of  rheumatic  fever,  though  not  new  in  medical  practice, 
is  shown  by  Mr.  O'Donovan  to  have  been  very  successful  in  seven  cases  which 
he  records.  The  opium  was  the  chief  remedy  employed  in  all  the  cases,  a  little 
castor-oil  l^eing  sometimes  given  to  obviate  constipation,  and  in  some  instances 
soothing  liniments  were  apphed  to  the  joints,  ana  quina  was  administered  in- 
ternally. Mr.  O'Donovan  conunenced  with  a  full  dose  of  opium — ^namely, 
two  grains  every  second  or  third  hour,  till  the  pain  was  relieved  and  the  patient 
slept,  or  at  least  until  he  felt  easy  and  composed;  and  headache  was  never 
obsen'ed.  The  opium  treatment  shortens  the  duration  of  the  disease,  as  was 
proved  by  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  disease  had  lasted  for  thirteen  weeks 
without  mitigation,  but  in  which,  under  the  use  of  opium,  relief  was  obtained 
in  two  days.  In  another  case,  the  opium  was  commenced  on  the  sixth  day  of 
the  illness,  and  convalescence  was  established  in  four  days  afterwards.  Another 
case  was  convalescent  in  four  davs,  and  a  fourth  was  reheved  in  seven  days. 
Mr.  O'Donovan  also  foimd  that  the  excessive  sweating,  characteristic  of  tne 
disease,  yielded  to  opium. 

IV.  On  the  Fharmacology  and  Toxicology  of  the  BanunculaceiB,  By  Pbofessob 
Claeus,  of  Leipzig.  (Zeitschrift  der  Gesellschaft  der  Aerzte  zu  WiczL 
Aug.  IG,  1858.) 

Most  of  the  ranunculaceffi  indigenous  to  Gennanv  are  distinguished  by  an 
acrid  burning  taste,  and  on  this  account,  and  from  tueir  injurious  effects  upon 
cattle  when  fresh,  they  are  considered  to  be  poisonous.     The  ranunculiui 
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sceleraios,  R.  flammula,  and  K.  acris,  and  the  Pulsatilla  pratensis  and  P.  vnl- 
gaiis,  maj  be  regarded  as  being  endowed  with  the  most  acrid  properties.  The 
fact  that  the  true  ranunculi  lose  their  acrid  taste  bj  drying,  while  the  pxdsa- 
tiUas  retain  their  active  principles,  leads  to  the  belief  thiat  while  the  pobonous 
pnroperties  of  the  former  are  aue  to  the  presence  of  a  volatile  principle,  dissi- 
pated by  drying;  those  of  pulsatilla  depend  upon  the  presence  of  the  same 
volatile  principle,  together  with  another  acrid  and  narcotic  substance.  Dr. 
Ckros  has  ascertained  that  the  narcotic  principle  of  the  pubatillas  is  anemonin, 
and  the  acrid  principle  is  a  resin  with  an  acict  reaction,  while  the  acrid  prin* 
dple  common  to  the  ranunculus  sceleratus  and  pulsatilla  pratensis  is  a 
volatile  oiL 

From  chemical  experiments  on  the  ranunculacea  and  the  admmistration  of 
the  products  to  the  lower  animals,  Dr.  Clams  has  arrived  at  the  following  con- 
clusions : — 1.  The  ranunculus  sceleratus,  and  probably  the  rest  of  the  ranunculi, 
beioi^  to  the  class  of  narcotico-aerids,  inasmuch  as  they  induce  inflammation 
of  the  stomach  and  boweb,  and  hrritation  of  the  kidnigys,  and  they  diminish  the 
number  of  the  pulse  and  of  the  respirations.  2.  Tne  acrid  principle  of  the 
ranunculus  sceleratus  is  a  volatile  oil,  soluble  in  ether,  of  a  rer^  pungent  taste 
and  smell,  which  probably  becomes  decomposed,  by  keeping  in  close  vessels, 
into  inert  anemonic  acid  and  the  narcotic  pnnciple,  anemonin.  3.  The  narcotic 
principle  of  ranunculus  sceleratus  b  anemonin ;  it  exists  in  this  plant  in  much 
snaller  pro])ortion  than  in  pubatilla  pratensis,  and  hence  the  narcotic  eifects, 
such  as  diminution  of  the  pube  and  of  the  respirations,  and  paby  of  the  extre- 
mities, are  less  marked  than  in  pubatilla^  while  the  acrid  effects,  such  as  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach  and  bowels  and  hypersemia  of  the  kidneys,  preponderate. 
4.  The  resin  from  the  ranunculus  sceleratus  b  almost  inert,  and  produces 
only  a  slight  increase  of  diuresis.  5.  Pulsatilla  pratensis  probably  belongs  to 
the  class  of  narcotico-aerids,  since  it  acts  as  an  irritant  to  tne  skin,  the  gastro- 
intestinal tube,  and  the  kidneys,  and  paralyzes  the  medulla  oblongata,  the 
spinal  cord,  and  the  sympathetic  system.  6.  The  narcotic  operation  (stupor, 
palsy  of  the  extremities,  slow  pulse  and  breathing,)  depends  upon  the  anemonin, 
and  the  irritant  effects  on  the  skin,  int^tinal  canal,  and  kidneys,  depend  upon 
two  acrid  principles,  one  of  which  b  an  acid,  fixed  resin,  and  the  other  is  a 
volatile  oi^  analogous  in  every  respect  to  oil  of  ranunculus.  7.  Like  the  oil 
of  nmuncidus,  the  oil  of  pubatilla  b  decomposed  in  close  vessels  into  anemonic 
add  and  anemonin.  The  plant  loses  by  diying  that  part  of  its  efficacy  which 
depends  npon  the  presence  of  the  volatile  oil,  but  it  retains  its  narcotic  powers, 
winch  depend  npon  anemonin,  and  a  part  of  its  acridity  due  to  the  acid  resin. 
8.  T!ie  freshly-pressed  juice  of  the  pulsatilla  and  of  the  ranunculus  sceleratus 
combhies  all  the  narcotic  and  acrid  powers  of  both  plants.  9.  The  two  plants  now 
examined  are  very  analogous  to  one  another  in  respect  to  the  quality  of  their 
active  principles,  since  they  both  contain  anemonin,  volatile  oil  and  a  resin. 
In  the  ranonculus  sceleratus,  the  irritant  principle  prevails  over  the  narcotic 
princmle,  but  in  pubatilla  prateusb,  the  narcotic  prevails  over  the  irritant, 
and  tnis  difference  b  due  to  the  varying  proportion  of  anemonin  in  the  two 
plaiits. 

V.  Om  the  Uk*  of  Sesquicklaride  of  Iron  in  Medicine.  By  Dr.  Plbucbl. 
(Zeitsefarift  der  Geselbchaft  der  Aertze  eu  Wien,  July  10,  1868.) 
Dr.  Pleischl  points  out  the  use  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  in  some  cases  in 
irhich  it  has  not  hitherto  been  generally  prescribed.  There  are  two  prepani- 
tions  of  thb  salt  in  the  Austrian  Pharmacopoeia— namely,  the  crystalline  ses- 
ijuicbloride,  and  the  solution  called  oleum  martis.  The  therapeutical  operation 
of  tiiese  preparations  b  astringent  and  styptic,  and  they  are  therefore  applicable 
in  cases  of  naemorxhage  and  profuse  secretions  in  the  different  pasOages,  espe^ 
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oially  in  the  intestimil  canal.  Dr.  FleiscliI  relates  several  cases  in  support  of 
the  efficacy  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  in  these  affeclions. 

In  a  case  of  Hsmoptjsis  in  a  young  man,  the  attacks  had  been  treated  by 
alum,  acetate  of  lead,  and  ice,  without  effect ;  but  the  haemorrhage  was  speedily 
arrested  by  the  administration  of  a  mixture  containing  ses()uichloride  of  iroiL 
A  second  case  was  one  of  Hiematemesis,  in  which  the  patient  had  lost  from 
ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  blood  in  three  days.  In  this  instance  acetate  of  lead, 
laudanum,  alum,  and  the  internal  and  external  use  of  ice,  had  been  tried  in 
Tain;  but  on  employing  the  mixture  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  the  bleeding 
ceased,  and  the  patient  recovered.  The  cause  of  the  bleeding  in  this  case  was 
sabse^uently  ascertained  to  be  a  granular  liver.  A  third  case  was  one  of 
diromc  diarrhoea  in  a  young  girl,  to  whom  calumba,  opium,  and  acetate  of  lead, 
had  been  administered  without  success ;  but  after  the  employment  of  sesqni- 
bbloride  of  iron  the  evacuations  soon  became  more  consistent,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  patient  was  completelv  restored  to  health.  Another  case  was  one  of 
hjBBmorrhage  from  the  intestinal  canal,  oocurrinff  after  an  attack  of  fever.  There 
were  feeccd  accumulations  in  the  lower  bowel,  and  when  these  were  removed 
with  difficulty,  a  profuse  hemorrhage  followed,  and  threatened  to  carry  off  the 
natient.  The  sesquichloride  of  iron  was  employed  both  internally  and  in  tbe 
lorm  of  injection  into  the  rectum,  and  under  tnis  treatment  the  bleeding  ceased, 
and  a  cure  resulted.  As  an  injection,  the  sesquichloride  has  also  b^n  employed 
with  much  success  in  cases  of  uterine  hemorrhage  from  cancer  and  nbroos 
tumours  of  the  uterus,  and  in  one  case  of  leucorrfacBa,  after  solutions  of  alam 
and  sul|)hate  of  zinc  had  been  injected  without  effect,  the  emplovment  of  ses- 
quichloride of  iron  as  an  injection  was  attended  with  a  notable  oiminutiou  of 
tne  secretion. 

The  sesquichloride  of  iron  has  the  property  of  beine  easily  absorbed  and  assi- 
milated in  the  svstem,  and  its  use  is  not  attended,  as  often  haopens  in  the  ease  of 
lead,  with  symptoms  of  noisoning ;  and  moreover,  in  the  sequeue  of  lucmorrhagcs, 
the  use  of  iron  is  attenaed  with  the  best  results  in  the  removal  of  aniemia. 


VI.  Ob  the  Therapeutical  Actum  of  Perchloride  of  Iron  ift  the  Treatment  of 
Acute  and  Chronic  Urethritis.  By  M.  Babudel.  (Bulletin  G^n^ral  oe 
Th^rapeutique,  May  15, 1858.) 

Dr.  Barudel,  in  his  investigations  upon  the  therapeutical  employment  of  the 
perchloride  of  iron,  found  tE&t  this  agent  exercised  a  special  mfluence  on  the 
{^enito-urinary  mucous  membranes,  for,  from  the  period  when  it  was  administered 
internally,  the  inflamed  membranes  were  rapidly  affected,  and  no  longer  secreted 
the  abundant  puriform  fluids  which  accompany  the  inflammations  of  the  genito- 
nrinary  tract.  The  perchloride  appears  to  owe  its  efficacy  to  a  double  action,  for 
it  possesses  a  hiemostatic  power  which  retains  the  blooa  in  the  capillary  vessels, 
and  opposes  its  escape,  and  also  a  sedative  power  which  rapidly  restores  the 
functions  of  the  capillary  circulation  to  a  regular  mode  of  action.  Wlien  the 
perchloride  of  iron  was  administered  internally.  Dr.  Barudel  found  tliat  it 
lowered  the  pulse  from  seventy  to  sixty,  and  even  to  fifty,  in  the  minute,  and  he 
therefore  was  induced  to  employ  it  in  many  cases  where  it  was  essential  to  reduce 
vascular  excitement.  The  auration  of  urethritis  was  certainly  shortened  by  this 
medicine,  and  cases  which  ordinarily  reouired  a  period  of  thirty  or  forty  days  for 
their  cure  were  successfully  terminatea  in  eight  or  twelve  under  the  use  of 
the  perchloride,  which  was  administered  internally  in  cases  of  acute  and  chronic 
blennorrhagia.  and  was  also  employed  in  the  form  of  a  styptic  injection  to  the 
affected  membrane.  The  employment  of  this  treatment  has  never  been  at- 
tended, in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Barudel,  with  any  unfavourable  results,  so  as  to 
indnoe  him  to  discontinue  it»  although,  as  is  well  known,  a  multitude  of  serious 
oomplicatioaB  often  spring  up  in  the  ooutm  of  bleniiorrhagia. 
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In  all  ibe  cases  treated  by  Dr.  Baradel,  the  treatment  was  identical,  except 
in  some  rare  instances.  In  acute  nretbritis,  an  injection  of  iodide  of  lead  waa 
employed,  this  salt  being  almost  insoluble  and  exciting  no  pain  in  the  inflamed 
mucous  membrane ;  the  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  in  injections  was  re» 
served  for  chronic  blennorrhagia,  the  constriction  which  it  exercises  upon 
the  urethral  canal  rendering  it  more  applicable  to  the  chronic  than  the  acute 
affections.  The  internal  treatment  of  all  the  cases  consisted  exclusiTcly  in  the 
administration  of  a  mixture  containing  twenty  drops  of  tincture  of  perchloride 
of  iron,  taken  every  two  hours.  In  general,  at  the  end  of  three  days  a  cert^ 
improvement  was  effected:  but  no  aff^vation  of  the  inflammatory  condition 
of  the  parts  was  ever  produced  by  this  internal  and  external  treatment,  either 
in  the  acute  or  the  chronic  cases.  The  cure  was  almost  alwajrs  completed  in 
fifteen  days.  In  chronic  urethritis,  the  only  modification  consisted  in  the  use 
t>f  an  injection  made  of  tmcture  of  perchloride  of  iron  and  distilled  water ;  thia 
injection  was  repeated  three  times  a-day,  taking  care  that  the  fluid  should 
remain  at  least  ten  minutes  in  the  urethra.  The  general  treatment  was  of  a 
strengthening  nature,  wine  bein^  allowed  to  the  patients.  Dr.  Bamdel  quotes 
two  cases,  successfully  treated  m  the  military  hospital  at  Lyons  by  the  meoiia 
just  described,  and  he  draws  the  following  conclusions  from  his  researches  *. 
1.  That  perchloride  of  iron  may  be  used  successfully,  both  externally  and 
internally,  in  the  treatment  of  acute  and  chronic  blennorrhagia ;  2.  That  this 
aeent  is  endowed  with  weU-ascertained  heemostatio  properties,  and  possesses 
fSso  a  sedative  action  on  the  general  circulation;  3.  That  several  venereal 
affections,  which  resist  ordinary  remedies,  may  be  safely  treated  by  the  per* 
chloride  of  iron ;  4.  That  the  perchloride,  given  both  in  acute  and  ohronic 
cases,  appecffS  to  act,  in  the  great  majority,  as  a  specific ;  6.  That  the  peiw 
chloride  of  iron  is  sufficient  in  the  treatment  of  simple  urethritis;  but  that 
when  the  syphilitic  element  is  assoeiated  with  this  disease,  mercurials  must 
likewise  be  employed ;  and  6.  That  the  most  important  auxiliarv  to  the  internal 
use  of  iron  is  the  emplovment  of  an  injection,  the  iodide  of  lead  being  applicable 
to  acute,  and  the  perchforide  of  iron  to  chronic,  urethritis. 


Vn.  Oh  ihe  Inhalation  of  Carbonic  Acid  in  Granular  Pharyngitis,    By  Dr, 
WiLLEMDT,  of  Vichy.    (L'TJnion  M6dicale,  July  15, 1858.) 

The  therapeutical  application  of  the  inhalation  of  carbonic  acid  has  been 
made  onlv  in  late  years  and  principally  in  Grermany.  Bischoff  and  Ennemoser 
have  made  some  experiments  with  carbonic  acid,  and  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  when  tne  gas  b  not  breathed  pure,  nor  for  too  long  a  time,  it 
produces  no  unpleasant  effects ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  respiration  of 
the  patients  becomes  more  easy,  and  the  expectoration  more  abundant.  Grermany 
possesses,  in  the  present  day,  a  great  number  of  establishments  where  the 
inhalation  of  carbonic  acid,  more  or  less  mixed  with  air  or  steam,  is  metho- 
di<adly  practised.  The  gas  is  collected  by  means  of  an  apparatus  to  which  a 
eaoutchouc  tube  is  adapted,  permitting  the  gas  to  be  directed  into  the  interior 
of  the  mouth,  on  the  neck,  or  on  any  other  part.  At  Pyrmont,  a  bell-glasa 
has  been  placed  over  the  spring  from  which  the  gas  is  disengaged,  and  three 
tubes  carry  awav  the  carbonic  acid.  At  Franzensoad  a  large  basin  has  been 
-constructed,  and  the  patients  descend  into  it  by  several  steps,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  the  gas  is  disengaged.  The  superior  stratum  of  air  contains  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  carbonic  acid ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  patients  are  accustomed  to 
this  atmosphere,  they  approach  nearer  to  the  orifice  from  which  the  gas  escapes. 

The  prmcipal  effect  of  the  use  of  thia  gas,  according  to  the  Germaii 
physicians,  is  to  increase  the  activitv  of  the  circulation,  and  to  depress  the 
lunctions  of  the  neiroua  system.    The  indications  for  this  mode  of  treatment 
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are  thns  dtftwn  up  bj  Lersch :  it  is  especially  serviceable  in  cases  of  dyspnoea 
di^pendent  on  the  accumuktion  of  macous  secretion  in  the  pulmonary  Yesides, 
<Hr  on  emphysema  of  the  lung.  Helfft  considers  that  this  gas  exercises  a 
stimulant  action  upon  the  respiratory  tract,  and  he  recommends  its  use  in 
ehraoio  inflammation  of  the  larynx  and  of  the  pharynx,  in  bronchial  catarrh, 
and  humid  asthma.  M.  Goin  recommends  its  use  in  nervous  affections  of  the 
respiratoxy  passa^,  as  in  asthma,  and  also  in  intermittent  fever.  The  contra- 
indications of  this  inhalation  are  said  to  exbt  whenever  anj  affection  of  the 
respiratory  passa^  is  accompanied  by  excitement  of  the  circulatiujg  system. 
The  Gennan  physicians  unanimously  forbid  this  treatment  in  phthisical  cases. 
Aooording  to  Grafe,  it  is  absolutely  injurious  when  cavities  are  formed,  these 
being  often  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  inflammation.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  carbonic  acid  inhalations  the  expectoration  is  diminished,  and  the  fetor 
of  the  secretions  is  corrected,  but  the  inflammation  of  the  piumonary  paren- 
chyma is  augmented.    Its  use  must  also  be  avoided  in  haemoptysis. 

jOr.  Willemin  draws  the  following  conclusions  upon  the  inhalation  of  car- 
bonic acid — ^namely,  that  when  mixed  with  air,  this  gas  produces  a  more  or 
kos  active  excitement  of  the  respiratory  passages,  the  action  being  analogous 
to  that  of  the  same  gas  upon  the  skin,  the  eye,  &c.,  and  this  effect  ought  to 
contra-indicate  its  use  whenever  there  exists  a  disposition  to  acute  inflammation. 

That  the  excitement  is  followed  by  a  sedative  ^ect,  which  appeals  to  depend 
on  a  special  action  of  this  gas  on  the  nervous  system,  the  respiration  becomes 
easier,  the  ooagh  is  allayed,  the  droulation  is  retarded,  and  the  redness  of  ohronia 
inflammation  diminiahes. 

That  continued  for  a  lon^  time>  or  made  vdth  a  larger  proportion  of  gas^ 
these  inhaktions  caiiae  vertigo,  rekxation  of  the  limbs,  aiid  ansnsthesia. 

That,  in  addition  to  this  general  action,  the  gaa  possesses  an  anesthetic 
power  over  wounds  and  parts  denuded  of  epidenms. 

That  these  inhalations  are  espeoiallv  emcacious  in  chronic  inflammatiops 
with  atony  of  the  mucous  membrane  ana  exa«Kerated  secretion,  and  in  nervoua 
affections  of  the  respiratory  passages;  but  tibat  they  ought  to  be  avoided  im 
phthisical  cases. 


Yin.  On  the  Cau^ic  Charcoal  omS  Us  Chief  Jpplicaiions,  eaaecialfy  in  Diseases 
of  the  Uterus,    (Bulletin  G6n6ral  de  Th^rapeutique,  May  15,  1858.) 

M.  Bonnafond  has  given  directions  for  making  a  kind  of  stick  of  caustic 
charcoal,  calculated  to  replace  red-hot  iron  in  all  the  cases  in  whidi  it  is 
deemed  advisable  to  employ  superficial  cauterization.  This  physician  has 
obtained  some  very  favourable  results  from  this  agent  in  the  treatment  of 
shallow  ulcers,  such  as  simple  or  phagedenic  chancres,  and  in  makine  punctated 
cauterization  in  cervical  adenitis.  This  caustic  charcoal  can  be  appSed  onlv  on 
parts  which  are  dry  and  well  wiped ;  but  on  moist  tissues,  or  those  wnich 
require  the  disen|[agement  of  much  heat,  the  charcoal  is  inferior  in  its  appli- 
cation to  red-hot  iron.  Applied  unon  the  skin,  and  left  in  oontaet  with  it  tor 
a  variable  time,  according  to  the  aepth  which  it  is  desirable  to  eive  to  the 
eschar,  a  slight  crackling  sound  indicates  the  combustion  of  the  epidermis,  and 
there  remains  an  escliar  of  a  yellowish-white  colour.  M.  Bonnafond's  caustic 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  ^m  dragon,  powdered  vegetable  charcoal,  and  nitrate 
of  potash;  these  materials  are  dissolved  into  a  paste,  which  is  rolkd  into 
cjlmders,  and  afterwards  dried  for  use.  These  caustic  crayons  are  used  bj 
hghting  them  with  a  match  until  the  charcoal  is  partialiy  inflamed,  and  a 
crayon  of  greater  or  less  diameter  is  employed,  in  proportion  as  a  shallow  or 
very  superficial  cauterization  is  required.  The  most  useful  applioatioa  of 
these  caustic  crayons  is  made  in  the  treatment  of  engorgement  and  granular 
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nkeralMm  of  the  neck  of  the  nterns.  The  crajon  possesses  this  adyantage  over 
Ted-hot  iron,  that  it  spares  women  the  sight  of  the  preparations  for  the  actual 
CMiteiy,  while  its  effects  are  equally  powc^ul  with  those  obtained  by  the  metal. 


IX.  On  a  Nervous  Cough^  probably  earned  by  Chorea  of  the  Diaphragm,  cured 
by  Tariarixed  Jniimony  in  Large  Doses,  By  Dr.  Notta.  (L' Union 
M^dicale,  July  15, 1858.) 

The  patient  was  a  girl,  aged  seventeen,  who  had  suffered  for  three  years 
from  a  short,  dry,  and  aUnost  contmual  cough.  She  had  been  bled  without 
rdief.  The  chest  was  perfectly  free  from  di^ase,  as  was  ascertained  by  per- 
eossion  and  auscultation,  and  the  uvula  was  well  formed.  Belladonna  was 
grren  with  considerable  advantage  to  the  patient,  but  the  cough  returned 
without  wpredable  cause.  When  she  was  examined  in  June,  1858,  she  was 
soffenng  from  constant  cough  in  the  daytime,  but  she  slept  well  at  night  -,  the 
throat,  tonsils,  and  uvula  were  all  healthv ;  there  was  no  fever ;  she  was  well 
developed  and  stout;  the  chest  was  healthv,  menstruation  regular,  appetite 
good.  Belladonna  was  again  prescribed,  but  without  any  good  effect.  A 
mixture  was  then  ordered,  containing  25  centigrammes  (about  5  grains)  of 
tartarized  antimony  in  115  grammes  (about  3^  ounces)  of  water,  a  table- 
spoonful  to  be  taken  every  hour.  The  mixture  caused  vomiting,  but  the  cough 
ceased  entirely.  The  dose  of  the  tartar  emetic  was  subsequently  increased  Ijo 
40  and  50  centigrammes  (8  or  10  grains)  in  the  same  mixture,  and  under  tlus 
treatment  the  patient  completely  recovered. 

Dr.  Notta  considers  that  the  cough  was  produced,  in  this  case,  by  a  spasm 
of  the  diaphragm,  resembling  chorea  in  its  nature.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  the  exact  cause  of  the  cough,  he  considers  that  the  case  proves  the  anti- 
spasmodic power  of  the  tartarized  antimony  in  lar^e  doses,  and  he  recommends 
noysicians  to  make  experiments  with  tlus  drug  in  other  nervous  affections, 
besides  chorea^  in  which  it  has  succeeded  so  remarkably. 


1^  On  the  Anasthesia  produced  by  the  Passage  of  an  Bleetrie  Current  during  the 
Extraction  of  Teeth,    (L'Union  M&icale,  October  14, 1858.) 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academic  Imp6riale  de  M^ecine  M.  Bobert 
related  the  results  of  some  experiments  made  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  in  reference 
to  the  ansesthesia  produced  by  the  passa^  of  an  electric  current  durine  the 
extraction  of  teeth.  One  of  the  poles  of  the  battery  was  placed  in  the  nands 
of  the  patient,  and  the  other  was  placed  in  contact  with  the  instrument  which 
was  to  seize  the  tooth,  and  the  instrument  itself  was  isolated  from  the  hand  of 
ti^  operator  by  a  wrapper  of  silL  Of  ten  cases,  two  were  completely  negative, 
lot  there  was  as  much  pain,  if  not  more,  than  if  the  electrical  apparatus  had 
not  besn  employed.  Four  cases  were  favourable,  and  the  patients  did  not 
complain  of  anv  painful  sensation;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  was  true 
anaesthesia  in  these  cases,  or  whether  the  action  of  the  electricity  merely  masked 
the  pain.  It  is  certain  that  a  sudden  surprise  may  |>revent  the  pain  ot  a  slight 
operation  from  being  felt.  A  box  on  the  ear,  for  instance,  given  to  a  patient 
at  the  moment  of  opening  an  abscess  wiU  mask  the  pain  of  the  kmfe.  Of  the 
whole  ten  cases,  two  were  ne^tive  in  their  results,  four  were  favourable,  two 
were  doubtful,  and  the  remaming  two  were  inconclusive,  as  the  conditions  of 
the  experiment  were  changed.  "Allow  me  to  add,"  continued  M.  Kobert, 
''that  I  have  tried  the  electrical  current  in  other  small  operations.  Having 
oceasion  to  open  a  collection  of  matter  in  the  palm  of  the  nand,  I  applied  one 
of  the  poles  of  the  battery  along  the  course  of  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  the  otb^r 
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in  contact  with  the  bistoury;  the  pain  was  more  acate  than  it  would  ha¥e 
been  in  ordinarr  circumstances,  and  the  painfol  shock  felt  all  along  the  nerre 
was  snperaddea  to  the  pain  of  the  puncture."  M.  Moreau  spoke  in  favour  of 
the  anjBesthetic  operation  of  electricity  in  tooth-drawing,  but  M.  Velpeau  stated 
his  opinion  as  follows.  Many  of  the  patients  under  the  care  of  that  surgeon 
were  subjected  to  the  influence  of  an  electrical  current  during  the  performaooe 
of  some  minor  surgical  operations.  One  of  these  patients,  who  had  previonslj 
had  an  abscess  opened,  and  who  said  nothing,  not  oecause  he  felt  nothing,  but 
because  he  was  courageous,  complained  of  a  second  opening  made  xmder  the 
influence  of  electricity,  and  declared  that  he  not  only  felt  the  pain  of  the 
bbtoury,  but  also  the  pain  of  the  electric  current,  in  his  hand.  A  second 
patient  was  operated  upon  for  a  cancroid  ^owth  on  his  nose,  and  felt  nothing. 
A  third  suffered  much  durina;  the  operation  for  an  ingrowing  toe-nail,  whidi 
was  performed  for  the  second  time ;  he  declared  that  he  suffered  more  than  on 
the  nrst  occasion  without  electricity.  A  fourth  complained  of  pain  during  the 
opening  of  an  abscess,  and  said  that  he  suffered  at  least  quite  as  much  as 
without  electricity.  A  fifth,  on  whom  a  hydrocele  was  punctured,  complained 
more*than  patients  ^nerally  do  under  that  operation  \  and  the  same  was  the 
case  with  a  sixth,  who  had  an  abscess  opened.  "  I  conclude  from  these  facts," 
says  M.  Velpeau,  "  and  from  others  observed  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  the  H^tal 
Neckar,  ana  elsewhere,  that  there  is  no  aneesthesia  produced,  and  that  there  is 
some  peculiarity  in  the  American  teeth  in  which  they  differ  from  the  Frendi 
teeth.** 


XI.  Notes  OH  some  qf  the  Principal  Indigenous  Tonics  of  India,  By  Edwabd 
J.  Waking,  Esq.,  of  the  Madras  Medical  Service.  (Indian  Annals  of 
Medical  Science,  July,  1858.) 

In  a  very  able  paper,  Mr.  Waring  points  out  a  number  of  the  indigenous 
productions  of  India,  which  are  endowed  with  tonic  properties,  and  which 
might  advantageouslv  be  substituted  for  imported  medicmes  of  the  same  class. 
Some  of  the  most  valuable  of  these  products  can  be  procured  for  the  mere  ex- 
pense of  collection,  as  for  example,  the  Calotropis  gigantea,  the  Hemidesmos 
rndicus,  the  Hydrocotyle  asiatica,  the  Cocculus  cormfolius,  &c.,  which  grow 
wild  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  large  cities,  and  other  medicinal  herbs 
mav  be  procured  in  most  of  the  bazaars. 

Mr.  Waring  divides  the  tonics  into  three  classes — ^the  alterative,  the  bitter, 
and  the  astringent  tonics. 

Alterative  Tonics. — Of  all  the  alterative  tonics,  sarsapariUa  has  long  held  the 
highest  position,  and  no  better  proof  of  its  popularity  can  be  adduced  than  the 
fact  that  above  100,000  lbs.  weight  of  the  article  are  supposed  to  be  annually 
consumed  in  Great  Britain  alone.  The  chief  supply  is  derived  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere ;  Jamaica,  Honduras,  the  Brazils,  and  Vera  Cmz,  being 
the  principal  localities  from  which  it  is  supplied,  and  the  species  which  yield  it 
being  principally  Sinilax  oflBcinalis,  S.  medica,  and  S.  papyracea.  But  several 
species  of  srailax  are  indigenous  in  India,  the  plants  being  found  all  along  the 
foot  of  the  Himalayas,  along  the  Malayan  peninsula,  and  one  species  being 
found  in  Ceylon,  namely,  the  S.  Zeylanica.  The  number  of  Lidian  species  of 
smilax  is  large,  the  principal  bemg  the  S.  ovalifolia,  S.  prolifera,  S.  lincifolia, 
S.  glabra,  S.  roxburghiana,  S.  oxyphylla,  S.  rigida,  S.  ferox,  and  others.  The 
Indians  generally  do  not  attach  much  value  to  the  medicinal  effects  of  the 
roots  of  the  smifax,  probably  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  sensible  properties  of 
bitterness  and  odour,  to  which  the  natives  attribute  the  chiet  activity  of 
vegetable  products.  Some  exceptions,  however,  are  found,  and  the  roote  of 
some  species  of  smilax  are  employed  by  the  natives  of  some  part  of  India  in 
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tlie  core  of  sores  and  syphilitic  complaints.  Mr.  Waring  lias  found  tlie  roots 
of  the  S.  prolifera  highly  valnable  as  an  alterative,  mild  tonic,  and  diaphoretic ; 
it  was  very  advantageously  employed  in  chronic  rheumatism,  especially  when 
connected  with  a  syphilitic  taint,  in  general  cachexia,  in  the  coughs  of  old  age^ 
and  in  some  obstnuite  cutaneous  affections.  Under  its  use  tne  patient  ra- 
pidly gains  strength  and  flesh,  the  appetite  increases,  the  health  improves,  old 
cutsmeous  affections  heal,  and  rheumatic  affections  disappear.  It  was  ^ven 
in  some  cases  in  combination  with  nitric  acid  or  iodide  of  potassium ;  in  others, 
it  was  given  warm  in  decoction,  with  milk  and  su^ar,  woen  it  can  be  distin- 
guished with  difficulty  from  ordinary  tea.  It  should  be  used  fresh,  and  it  can 
always  be  had  for  the  expense  of  collecting.  The  Smilax  china  was  introduced 
into  European  practice  in  1535,  and  is  incQgenous  to  China,  Cochin  Ciiina,  and 
Japan.  It  was  especially  lauded  as  a  remedy  in  syphilitic  affections,  but  it 
afterwards  fell  into  disrepute.  It  appears  that  this  root  really  possesses  some 
v^nable  properties,  but  it  should  be  used  when  fresh  and  sound,  and  not  m  the 
old,  worm-eaten  state  in  which  it  is  mostly  found  in  the  present  day  in  the 
Indian  bazaars. 

Aa  a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla,  the  natives  of  India  employ  the  roots  of 
several  plants,  as,  for  instance,  the  Ichnocarpus  frutescens  and  the  Spermacoce 
hispida,  the  first  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  Apocynaces,  and  the  second 
to  the  Rubiacees.  Both  these  roots  appear  to  possess  alteratiTe  and  tonic  pro- 
perties. The  fragrant  roots,  which  are  known  under  the  name  of  *'  country 
sarsaparilla,"  are  obtained  from  a  small  twining  or  climbing  milky  plant,  the 
Henudesmus  indicus,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  Asdepiadaces,  being  the 
same  as  the  Feriploca  indica  and  the  Asclepias  pseudosarsa  of  former  botanists. 
Mr.  Waring  considers  this  root  as  one  of  tlie  most  generally  useful  tonics  and 
alteratiTes  m  India,  and  generally  superior  in  efficacy  to  the  sarsaparilla  im- 
ported from  Europe.  In  all  cachectic  affections,  constitutional  syphiHs,  and 
some  of  the  chronic  forms  of  rheumatism,  and  in  debility  after  fevers,  this  re- 
medy may  be  advantageously  employed,  and  in  the  words  of  the  '  Bengal  Phar- 
macopoeia,'— "it  is  in  every  respect  a  perfect  substitute  for  sarsaparilla." 
The  efficacy  of  the  remedy  appears  to  depend  upon  a  crystallizable  principle 
eidled  hemidesmine.  In  the  same  natural  order  is  anotner  plant,  or  ratner 
family  of  plants,  which  possess  alterative  properties — ^namely,  the  Calotropis 
gigantea,  C.  procera,  ana  C.  Hamiltonii.  The  parts  of  these  plants  which  are 
used,  arc  the  root,  the  bark  of  the  root,  and  the  inspissated  milkv  juice.  Two 
other  plants,  indigenous  to  India,  have  also  attracted  considerable  attention  as 
remedies  in  leprosy,  scrofula,  and  secondary  syphilis — viz.,  the  Hydnocarpus 
odoratus  or  Chaulmoogra,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  Pangiacese,  and 
the  Hydrocotyle  asiatica,  of  the  natural  order  of  Umbelliferse.  The  former,  or 
Chaulmoogra,  is  a  tree  indigenous  in  Sylhet,  Assam,  Upper  Bengal,  and  in 
China ;  the  Hydrocotyle  asiatica  is  a  small,  low-growing  plant,  common  in 
moist  localities  throu^^hout  the  peninsula  of  India,  and  extending  to  Assam, 
Japan,  Hong-Kong,  tiava,  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Both  these  plants  are  undistinguished  by  any  uniform,  weU-marked,  or  sen- 
sible effect  on  any  of  the  functions,  and  the  eviaence  of  their  operation  consists 
in  producing  a  gradual  restoration  of  the  health,  tone,  and  vigour  of  the  system 
generally ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  both  act  by  correcting  an  ab- 
normal or  diseased  state  of  the  blood,  perhaps"^  acting  primarily  on  the  digestive 
organs.  Mr.  Waring's  experience  warrants  him  in  stating,  that  the  Hydro- 
cotyle asiatica  is  surpassed  by  few  remedies,  not  even  excepting  the  iodide  of 
potassium,  in  the  treatment  of  secondary  and  constitutional  syphilis,  and  in 
chronic  cutaneous  diseases.  Among  other  alterative  tonics  indigenous  to 
India,  and  deserving  of  notice,  are  the  sassafras  of  Nepal,  the  Camphora  glan- 
duHfera,  tc^ether  with  the  wood  of  the  Camphora  parthenoxylon ;  the  Uaca- 
lia  kleinisy  the  fresh  leaves  of  which  are  given  in  decoction  in  the  class  of* 
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eues  for  vhioh  lanttMriUa  is  usudlj  employed;  the  Biyonu  epigmi.  tk 
roots  of  which  are  ased  bj[  the  natives  as  alteratiye;  the  Gheuopodium  album, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  said  to  be  tonic  and  alterative ;  the  Dalbergia  sissoo, 
the  wood  of  which  is  used  in  leprosy,  constitational  syphilis,  uui  many 
blood  diseases;  the  Euphorbia  tiracalli»  the  dried  inspissated  juice  of 
which  is  given  in  syphilb;  and  the  Fliunbago  rosea^  tlie  dned  root  of  which 
is  administered  in  secondary  syphilis. 

Bitter  Tonics, — ^The  two  natural  orders^  Gentianacess  and  Menispermacee, 
oomprise  the  kmst  number  as  well  as  the  most  valuable  of  the  bitter  tonics 
employed  in  meoidne;  of  the  natural  order  of  Gentianace»  it  is  computed  that 
about  sixty-eight  species  are  to  be  found  in  the  East  Indies.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  the  Ophelia  chiretta^  which  yields  the  well-known  chiretta 
of  commerce.    It  is  a  valuable  bitter  and  tonic,  and  an  excellent  substitute  for 

Smtian,  and  may  be  procured  at  a  cheap  rate  in  almost  iJl  the  bacaars  of  India. 
r.  Wallich  pronounces  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  medicines  which  the  materia 
medica  of  India  possesses.  According  toFrofessor  Hoyle,  another  plant  belongiDg 
to  the  natural  order  of  Gentianaceie  yields  a  variety  of  chiretta — namely,  the 
Exacnm  tetragonnm;  and  bitter  tome  properties  are  also  said  to  exist  m  the 
Exacum  bioolor,  Ophelia  elegans,  and  Adenema  hyssopif<^ia,  all  bebngiog  to 
the  gentian  family.  Another  Indian  spedes  of  gentian  deeming  of  notice  is 
the  Gentiana  kurroo,  the  roots  of  which  are  used  in  the  same  way  as  common 
gentian,  and  another  plant  of  the  same  order,  the  Chironia  oentaurioides.  As 
a  substitute  for  gentian,  the  natives  freauently  employ  the  Utter  root  of 
Picrorrhisa  kurroo,  belonging  to  the  natunu  order  of  Scrofulariacete.  Of  the 
Menispermaceous  phmts  ^[rowing  in  India,  the  most  important,  perhaps,  is  the 
Coccnlus  cordifolius,  a  twining  snrub,  common  over  the  greater  part  of  India. 
The  root,  stem,  and  leaves  of  this  plant  abound  in  bitterness^  and  hold  a  high 
place  among  the  indigenous  tonics  of  the  East.  It  also  acts  mildly  as  a 
diuretic,  and  is  deemed  febrifuge  by  the  natives.  Another  twining  shrub  of  the 
order  of  MenispermaceflB,  deserving  attention  as  a  bitter  tonic,  is  theCoscinum 
fenestratum,  indigenous  in  Ceylon  and  the  southern  portions  of  the  Indian 
peninsula.  It  has  been  recently  ascertained  that  this  plant  contains  a  oon- 
•iderable  portion  of  berberine.  Two  other  plants  of  tW  order,  poasessuo^; 
bitter  and  tonic  properties,  are  the  Clvpeea  hemandifolia  and  the  C.  bunnanu. 
Closely  allied  to  the  Menispermaoeae,  both  in  a  botanical  and  therapeutic  sense, 
is  the  natural  order  of  Beroeraoece,  the  Indian  soecies  of  which  have  lattenv 
attracted  considerable  attention  for  their  tonic  and  antiperiodic  properties.  Of 
these  the  Berberis  asiatica,  B.  lycium,  and  B.  aristata,  are  considered  the  most 
active.  The  parts  employed  are  the  wood,  the  bark  of  the  root,  and  an  extiact 
prepared  from  these.  The  natural  order  of  Simarubaoete  contains  but  few 
species  indigenous  to  India,  the  most  important  being  the  Nima  qoaasioides. 
Among  other  plants  belonging  to  other  natural  orders,  are  the  GuilandiDS 
bonducella,  which  is  a  pricldy  shrub,  yielding  a  bitter  fruit ;  the  Androffrapbis 
paniculate^  which  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  quassia,  gentian,  and  otuer  im- 
ported bitters,  and  is  a  pure  tonic ;  the  Coptis  tecta,  Uub  roots  of  which  are 
employed  as  a  bitter  and  tonic  remedy;  the  Thalictrum  foliosum,  the  root  of 
which  is  tonic  and  febrifuge ;  the  Aconitum  heterophyllum,  the  root  of  which 
is  used  as  a  general  tonic ;  the  Aristolochia  indica,  the  root  of  which  is  hitter 
and  tonic;  and  the  Azadarichta  indica^  the  margosa  or  neem  tree,  which  is 
inferior  to  none  of  the  preceding  plants  as  a  bitter  tonic  and  antipeiiodic 

Mtringeni  Jbfftcst.^-Without  even  attempting  to  describe  the  indigenous 
astringents  of  India,  Mr.  Waring  directs  attention  to  a  few  indigenous  P^*^ 
which,  while  they  possess  more  or  less  astringency,  are  classed  among  ui^ 
general  or  constitutional  tonics.  The  natural  order  of  CedreUces  contains  two 
trees  belonging  to  this  class — ^namely,  the  Soymida  febri^Puga  and  the  Cedijla 
toona,  the  barks  of  both  of  which  are  astringent  and  tonic.    The  natural  ortwr 
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of  Apoefoaeese  tcaxkmns  some  trees,  the  barks  of  which  rank  high  among  the 
astringent  tonics  of  India.  Among  these  is  the  Wrightia  antidysenterica,  the 
bark  and  seeds  of  which  possess  toe  same  properties;  the  Abtonea  scholaris, 
the  bark  of  which  has  for  a  long  period  been  esteemed  for  its  astringent  and 
tonic  properties  by  the  natives  of  some  parts  of  India»  and  has  iJso  been 
reported  to  act  aa  an  anthelmintic ;  and  lastly,  the  Hymenodictyon  excelsum,  a 
tree  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  dncnonaceaB,  which,  from  the  physical 
propertiea  of  its  bark,  may  be  confidently  expected  to  prove  a  valuable  astrin- 
gent, tonic  and  antiperiodic. 

Xn.  Om  the  Employmeni  of  IfutillatioHs  of  a  Tepid  and  rather  Concentrated 
SohUum  of  Chlorate  of  Soda  into  the  Trachea  of  Children  affected  with  Croup^ 
By  M.  Babthez,  Physician  to  the  Hopital  Ste.  Eugenie.  (Bulletin  G6n6ral 
de  Thdrapeutique,  May  30, 1858.) 

In  a  letter  written  to  the  above  journal,  M.  Barthez  calls  attention  to  some 
cases  in  which  he  has  employed  load  aralications  to  the  false  membranes  pro- 
doeed  in  croup.  For  about  two  months,  an  epidemic  of  croup  had  prevailed 
Bear  the  H6pital  Ste.  Eugenie,  and  had  assumed  some  peculiar  characters,  being 
attended  with  the  production  of  a  false  membrane  in  the  bronchi,  trachea,  and 
Jaiynz,  sddom  in  tne  pharynx,  and  hardly  ever  in  the  nasal  fossae.  The  genend 
sniptoiiis  of  blood-DoisoniBg  were  generally  absent,  and  after  tracheotomy,  the 
cniloren  died  with  the  symptoms  of  slow  aai^yxia;  they  all  died,  and  in  the 
greater  pert  of  them,  the  trachea  and  tne  bronchi  were  filled  with  false 


IL  Barthez  had  previously  made  some  experiments  on  the  comparative  effects 
of  chlorate  of  soda  and  chlorate  of  potash,  when  these  salts  are  applied  to  the 
fiilse  membranes.  Two  portions  of  false  membrane,  of  nearly  equal  cb- 
venaioiis,  were  placed  in  contact  respectively  with  a  concentrated  solution 
of  chlorate  of  potash,  and  a  concentrated  solution  of  chlorate  of  soda. 
The  false  membranes  were  gradually  altered  in  character :  they  softened  and 
loat  their  opacity;  their  tissue  became  less  compact^  more  transparent,  and 
afterwards  difflaent,  and  their  membranous  form  diswpeared  without  losing  all 
iU  oohesiveness.  The  only  difference  observable  in  tne  two  solutions  was  that 
the  ehan^  began  later  in  the  chlorate  of  potash  than  in  the  chlorate  of  soda, 
and  required  a  much  longer  time  for  their  completicm.  The  same  membrane 
Immersed  in  water  only,  preserved  its  natural  appearance  for  many  days. 

Guided  by  these  experiments,  M.  Barthez  mstilled  through  the  canula  a 
tepid  solution  of  chlorate  of  soda  in  some  cases  of  tracheotomy,  iu  the  hope 
that  he  might  thus  effect  the  softening  of  the  false  membranes,  and  conse- 
quently the  more  easy  destruction  of  their  adhesions,  and  their  more  rapid  and 
complete  expulsion.  The  results  of  these  experiments  were  very  encouraging, 
for  iM  the  patients  previously  treated  had  died,  but  when  the  new  system  had 
been  introduced,  three  out  of  seven  patients  recovered.  Judging  from  this 
lesnlt^  M.  Buihez  is  convinced  that  the  instillation  is  innocuous,  and  that  it  is 
even  uaefuL  In  order  to  ascertain  the  different  effects  produced  bv  solution 
of  chlorate  of  soda  and  by  pure  water,  a  patient  was  treated  bv  instijlatiuns  of 
water  only,  but  although  the  instillation  was  very  frequently  repeated  and 
cough  was  excited,  yet  no  other  liquid  but  water  was  thrown  out.  At  last»  solu- 
tion of  chlorate  of  potash  was  substituted  for  the  water,  and  it  was  instilled  every 
quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  at  the  end  of  about  an  hour  a  remnant  of  false  mem- 
nrane  was  evacui^ed,  and  then  other  portions  in  succession  until  the  next  day. 
The  suffocation  diminislied  in  proportion,  and  the  patient  recovered  completely. 

M.  Barthez  relates  five  cases  in  which  the  chlorate  of  soda  was  en^loyed  in 
ipatiHatioBS  in  the  trachea;  and  although  he  admits  that  the  cases  are  not  suffi- 
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cient  to  establisli  incontestably  the  efficacy  of  this  treatmcoit,  yet  he  thinks 
that  the  beneficial  action  of  the  soda-salt  is  very  probable.  Tracheotomy  ought 
not  to  be  performed  unless  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  a  false  membrane 
exists  in  the  trachea ;  even  when  the  false  membrane  exists,  it  is  useless  to 
employ  instillations  when  there  are  symptoms  of  diphtheric  poisoning,  or  when 
the  expectoration  of  false  membranes  is  abundant ;  but  when  tracheotomy  has 
been  performed,  and  it  is  determined  to  use  instillations,  then  the  chlorate  of 
soda  appears  to  assist  the  child  in  discharging  the  false  membranes  which 
oppose  tne  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs. 


Xm.  Oh  the  Employment  of  Oil  of  Turpentine  and  Opium  in  Large  Dosa  in 
the  Treatment  of  Severe  Puerperal  Diseases,  By  Dr.  E.  BoNPiLS.  (Bulletin 
General  de  Thirapcutique,  May  30,  1858.) 

M.  Trousseau  has  lately  employed,  with  considerable  success,  a  method  of 
treatment,  proposed  originally  by  Dr.  Graves,  in  puerperal  diseases.  Tliis 
treatment  consists  in  giving  opium  and  oil  of  turpentine  in  lar^  doses  to 
women  in  child-bed  who  are  attacked  with  metro-ovaritis,  pentomtis,  uterine 
phlebitis,  &c.  Among  other  cases,  M.  IVousseau  has  treated  in  this  manner, 
and  with  success,  a  woman  attacked  with  peritonitis  and  double  pleuro-pneu- 
mouia.  He  also  employed  this  plan  in  anotner  case  of  a  woman  attacked  with 
general  and  very  severe  peritonitis,  which  was  very  rapidly  checked  and  after- 
wards cured ;  but  although  the  cure  appeared  to  be  i>ermanent,  the  patient  was 
unfortunately  seized  with  hectic  symptoms  of  an  insidious  character,  and  sunk 
under  what  appeared  to  be  a  putrid  infection.  In  the  first  case  the  opium  was 
prescribed  in  piUs  and  the  turpentine  in  injections.  At  first  five  cen^granunes 
(about  one  grain)  of  opium  were  ^iven  in  five  pills,  to  be  taken  daily ;  then  the 
aose  was  gradually  augmented  till  it  reached  about  two  grains  a-day.  The 
opium  was  continued  for  thirteen  davs.  The  turpentine  was  administered  at 
first  in  the  dose  of  ten  grammes  (about  two  drachms  and  a  half)  in  two 
glysters,  one  in  the  morning  and  the  other  in  the  evening ;  then  the  quantitj 
was  progressively  augmented  to  thirty  grammes  (about  seven  drachms  and  a 
half.)  In  the  second  case  the  opium  was  also  given  in  pills,  in  the  dose  of  five 
centigrammes  (about  one  grain)  for  three  days.  The  oil  of  turpentine  was 
administered  by  the  mouth  in  capsules,  each  containing  one  gramme  (about  the 
fourth  of  a  drachm)  of  turpentine ;  six  of  these  capsules  were  taken  every  day, 
and  they  were  continued  for  six  days. 


XIV.  On  the  Treatment  of  Inflammation  hy  Digital  Compression^  By  M, 
Vanzetti,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Padua. 
(Giornale  Veneto  di  Scienze  Mediche,  April,  1858.) 

From  the  success  which  has  attended  the  treatment  of  aneurisms  by  manual 
compression  of  the  arterial  trunk,  M.  Vanzetti  was  induced  to  apply  the  same 
metnod  to  the  treatment  of  inflammatioDs,  in  those  cases  where  the  artery 
leading  to  an  inflamed  limb  is  accessible  to  the  finger.  He  has  several  times 
had  recourse  to  digital  compression  of  the  femoral,  brachial,  or  sub-clavian 
artery  in  cases  of  pmef^on,  arthritis,  and  inflammation  of  the  fingen,  and  he 
has  obtained  such  decided  effects  by  this  treatment,  that  he  has  adopted  it  in 
all  cases  where  it  could  be  practisea.  Although  this  method  is  of  course  only 
applicable  in  certain  cases,  yet  it  is  found  that  compression  will  not  only 
quickly  cure  incipient  inflammations,  but  even  when  the  inflammatory  process 
has  made  some  progress,  it  ma;f  be  arrested  by  a  patient  and  persevering  use  of 
the  same  means.    This  plan  of  digital  compression  had  been  already  proposed 
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tlieoreticaUj  hy  some  authors,  bat  it  was  never  emploved  by  airy  of  them,  and 
it  had  fallen  into  oblivion.  They  have  also  proposed  the  use  of  instruments  for 
the  purpose  of  compressing  the  artery,  without  at  the  same  time  interrupting 
the  venous  circulation,  but  M.  Vauzetti  recommends  that  manual  compression 
should  alone  be  used,  as  being  preferable  to  all  others.  Although  this  method 
of  compression  presents  some  difficulties  in  its  pei^onnance,  it  is  only  because 
one  or  two  persons  are  sometimes  required  to  applv  it  exactly;  the  surgeon 
ouje^ht,  in  ui^nt  cases,  to  make  compression  himself  for  two  or  three  hours ; 
this  period  will  sometimes  be  sufficient  to  diminish  sensibly  the  acuteness  of 
the  inflammation,  and  thus  to  save  a  seriously  diseased  limb*  Most  frequently 
the  patient  can  himself  perform  the  compression  of  the  femoral,  or  the  humenify 
or  even  of  the  sub-clavian  artery  in  cases  of  very  considerable  swelling  of  the 
arm ;  he  will  be  able  very  easily  to  continue  the  compression  for  ei^ht  or  ten 
minutes,  then  to  leave  off  and  re-commence  after  he  has  rested.  Tnese  short 
intervals  present  no  obstacle  to  the  desired  effect. 

M.  Yanzetti  records  two  cases  treated  by  digital  compression  in  the  hospital 
at  Padua.  The  first  was  a  severe  case  of  plueffmonous  erysipelas  of  the  left 
arm,  and  the  second  was  one  of  acute  arthritis  of  the  right  wrist.  In  the  Erst 
ease  the  limb  was  enormously  swollen,  and  a  thread  was  placed  around  it  to 
measure  any  change  in  its  dimensions ;  digital  compression  was  exercised  on 
tiie  sub-davian  artery  for  fifteen  continuous  hours,  after  which,  there  was  decided 
relief  of  the  disease  and  diminution  of  the  swelling,  and  although  there  was 
sabsequently  extensive  suppuration,  yet  the  patient  recovered  completely. 
M.  Yanzetti  thinks  that  suppuration  might  have  been  prevented  if  the  patient 
had  come  earlier  under  treatment,  as  he  was  advised  to  do.  The  second  case 
was  one  of  arthritis,  and  was  treated  by  compression  of  the  brachial  artery, 
which  was  performed  sometimes  by  the  pupils  of  the  hospital,  and  sometimes 
\jy  oonvaleseent  patients,  properly  instructed.  The  pain  and  swelling  of  the 
joint  were  distinctly  relieved,  and  the  patient  entirely  recovered  without  the 
adoption  of  any  other  treatment  whatever.  In  this  case,  the  patient  was  able 
to  oistinguish  whether  the  compression  was  properly  or  improperly  practised 
by  the  amount  of  relief  which  he  experienced. 


XV.  Verairum  Viride  as  an  Arterial  Sedative:  a  Mutual  Paper  made  up  of 
Contributions  from  the  Members  of  the  Middlesex  East  District  Medical 
Society,  Massachusetts,  (American  Journal  of  the  Medictd  Sciences, 
October,  1858.) 

This  plant  was  introduced  to  notice  as  a  medicine  in  the  year  1835,  and  in 
1856  the  Middlesex  East  District  Medical  Society  in  Massachusetts  had  its 
attention  invited  to  its  properties.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  constantly  in 
use,  with  results  which  are  believed  to  be  very  important,  its  chief  emplo;^ment 
being  as  an  arterial  sedative  in  most  inflammatoiy  affections.  This  species  of 
Teni^ram  grows  rather  abundantly  in  swamps,  moist  meadows,  oj^eu  woods, 
and  along  the  banks  of  mountain  streamlets  from  Canada  to  Georgia,  putting 
forth  its  leaves  in  April  and  beginning  to  flower  at  the  end  of  May.  The 
officinal  pajrt  is  the  root,  which  has  a  sweetish  bitter  taste,  and  produces  a 
haming  sensation  in  the  mouth,  on  the  tongue,  and  in  the  fauces  and  throat, 
together  with  a  sensation  of  dryness  and  heat.  When  dried  and  powdered  it 
acts  as  a  powerful  sternutatory,  and  applied  locally  it  causes  irritation,  rube- 
fiM^ion,  and  even  vesication  of  the  skm.  In  relation  to  its  chemical  com^jo- 
sition,  it  is  foxmd  to  contain  gum,  starch,  sugar,  bitter  extractive,  fixed  oily 
matter,  colouring  matter,  gallic  acid,  an  alkaloid  substanoe  identical  with  ve* 
latria,  Ugnin,  and  the  salts  of  lime  and  potassa.  The  alkaloid  principle  is 
nearly  ksolable  in  water,  more  soluble  in  ether,  and  entirely  soluble  in  abso- 
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lute  alcohol.  The  tincture  is  the  preparation  emplored  in  practice.  It  w 
made  by  slicing  the  root,  and  drying  the  pieces  over  a  furnace,  and  then  ttitn- 
rating  them,  fSter  which  the  powder  is  macerated  with  strong  spirit  of  wine. 
The  proportions  employed  are  about  four  ounces  of  the  powdered  root  to  « 
pint  of  spirit.  This  tincture  has  been  employed  successfully  as  an  arterial 
sedative ;  the  dose  is  one-half  to  two  drops  for  infants,  two  to  five  dnm  for 
children,  and  three  to  ten  drops  for  adults.  The  first  indication  of  a  sufficient 
ouantity  having  been  given  is  the  occurrence  of  nausea  and  diaphoresb,  and 
tnen  the  dose  must  be  diminished,  or  the  use  of  the  medicine  suspended  for  a 
time.  Although  the  veratrum  allntm  is  a  drastic  cathartic,  experience  has 
shown  that  the  veratrum  viride  very  seldom,  if  ever,  purges.  The  evidence 
brought  before  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  shows  that  the  tincture  of 
veratrum  viride  possesses  great  efficacy  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  attended 
with  excitement  of  the  circulatory  system,  as,  for  instance,  in  inflammatory 
afifections  and  palpitation  of  the  neart.  It  has  been  used  in  pneumonia^ 
pleurisjr,  erysipelas,  and  scarlatina,  and  its  use  is  always  attended  with  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  In  acute  rheumatism  it  is  reported  as 
being  a  medicine  of  great  efficacy.  Thirty-four  cases  are  recorded  as  having 
been  treated  by  this  medicine,  Eluding  cases  of  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
organic  disease  of  the  heart,  puerperal  fever,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  bronchitis, 
acute  rheumatism,  intermittent  fever,  and  scarlatina,  and  m  all  the  cases  its 
employment  appears  to  have  been  attended  with  beneficial  results. 

Dr.  John  Bell,  in  a  Report  on  Materia  Medica  for  the  year  1857,  published 
in  the  'North-American  Medico-Chirurgical  Review'  for  September,  1858, 
thus  sums  up  his  opinion  upon  the  effects  of  the  veratrum  viriae :  "  After  this 
survey  of  tne  different  uses  to  which  veratrum  viride  has  been  put  in  the 
treatment  of  disease,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  known  con- 
cerning its  therapeutical  capafcilities.  So  far,  its  use  would  seem  to  have  been 
confined  to  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases ;  but,  if  we  can  attach  any  im- 
portance to  the  analogy  which  this  substance  bears  to  the  class  of  sedatives 
belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  we  must  believe  that  its  greater  ran^ 
and  variety  of  application  will  be  found  in  subacute  and  chronic  affections,  m 
which  the  nervous  system  and  nutrition  are  implicated, — as  in  the  neuroses, 
and  in  scrofula  and  the  secondary  stages  of  syphilis,  as  well  as  in  chronic 
rheumatism  and  gout.  May  it  not  deserve,  in  various  cardiac  affections,  espe- 
cially in  hypertrophy,  the  epithet  applied  to  digitalis,  of  its  being  the  opium  of 
the  neart  ?  Beyond  the  sedative  action  of  veratrum  viride,  we  have  very  little 
accurate  knowledge  of  its  action  on  the  organism.  Experiments,  both  physio- 
logical and  clinical,  are  wanting  to  show  to  what  extent  it  acts  as  a  diapho- 
retic or  cxDcctorant,  although  these  properties  are  claimed  for  it  by  its 
eulogists.  The  natural  tendency  of  a  febrile  paroxysm  to  end  in  sweating,  and 
of  pneumonia  to  relieve  itself,  after  a  few  days,  by  copions  expectoration, 
should  make  ns  slow  to  admit  the  efficacy  of  an  agent  as  a  diaphoretic  or  an 
exnectorant  in  these  diseases,  merely  because  diaphoresis  and  expectoration 
follow  its  use.  The  operation  of  veratrum  viride  m  either  of  these  ways  has 
yet  to  be  tested  by  its  trial  in  a  much  vrider  circle  of  disease,  and  with  more 
guards  against  fiEdlacies  than  have  yet  been  had  recourse  to.  We  have  heard 
nothing  of  its  action  on  the  kidneys ;  and  in  this  respect  it  differs  greatly  from 
digitahs.  As  an  adjuvant  and  corrigendum  to  purgatives,  especially  to  those 
of  the  resinous  and  drastic  order,  much  good  mi^t  be  expected  from  veratrum 
viride,  which  in  this,  as  well  as  in  some  other  particulars,  will  be  found  to 
resemble  hyoscyamine.'* 
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QUARTERLY  REPORT  ON  PATHOLOGY  AND  MEDICINE. 
By  Edwaed  H.  Sibvekhtg,  M.D. 

FeDoir  of  the  "Bojal  College  of  FhjsicUns,  FhTsiciaii  to.  and  Leeiarer  on 
Materia  Medka  at,  8t.  Mar/s  Hotpital. 

L  Clinieal  Illuiirations  of  the  Patholoay  and  Treatment  of  Delirium  Tremens, 
By  T.  Laycock,  M.D.,  &c.    (Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  Oct.  1858.) 

Thib  psper  illustrates  by  precept  and  example  the  error  of  the  system  very 
eommoDjy,  though  not  universally,  pursued  of  treating  delirium  tremens  by 
the  administration  of  spirits  and  opdum.  Dr.  Laycock  ar^es  that  the  with- 
drawal of  the  accustomed  stimulus  in  habitual  drunkards  is  not  the  ordinary 
cause  of  an  attack,  but  that  it  is  commonly  brought  on  by  a  proloii^ed  debauch, 
giving  rise  to  an  intensely  alcoholized  state  of  the  blooa.  His  own  cases 
certamly  bear  out  this  view ;  in  only  one  of  twenty-two  cases  treated  by  the 
author  in  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary  during  the  past  summer  was  there  any 
shadow  of  evidence  of  tne  delirium  bavins  been  due  to  a  withdrawal  of  the 
alcohol;  in  all  the  others  the  patients,  wnen  admitted,  were  under  its  im- 
mediate influence.  If  the  disease  be  due  to  the  blood  being  overcharged  vrith 
alcohol,  Dr.  Laycock  ar^es  that  it  would  be  illogical  to  increase  the  force  of 
the  disease  by  multiplymg  the  cause,  and  in  support  of  this  theory  brings 
forward  statistics,  furnished  by  his  own  experience  and  that  of  other  observers, 
to  prove  positively  the  advantage  of  the  entire  absence  of  alcoholic  stimuli  in 
deluium  tremens,  and,  negatively,  the  pernicious  effect  that  results  from  their 
administration.  Of  403  cases  treatea  in  8^  years  in  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
according  to  the  routine  system,  with  spirits  and  opium,  101,  or  25  per  cent., 
died;  of  Dr.  Laj-cock's  24  cases,  treated  in  the  Infirmary,  none  died,  and  he 
quotes  Dr.  Peddie's  method  of  treatment  without  opium  as  equally  successful, 
80  patients  who  were  under  that  gentleman's  care  having  all  recovered.  With 
reference  to  the  usual  argument  in  favour  of  narcotics  in  delirium  tremens, 
drawn  from  the  patient's  sleeplessness.  Dr.  Laycock  states  that  experience 
abundantly  shows  that  sleep,  and  "  therewith  return  to  health,  will  come  on 
naturally  in  delirium  tremens  without  the  use  of  any  narcotics,  or  even  any 
drugs  wiiatsoever."  In  addition  to  his  own  cases,  he  refers  to  the  experience 
of  Kuhn,  Eaquirol,  Calmeil,  and  Ware.  The  latter  "treated  29  cases  on  the 
expectant  method,  1  died  ;  12  by  emetics,  1  died;  8  with  opium,  4  died." 

Tlie  state  of  the  patient  being  one  of  great  exeitement,  he  should  be  placed 
in  circumstances  favouring  repose,  and  tne  elimination  of  the  alcoholic  poison 
by  the  natural  emunctories  be  promoted ;  food  is  necessary,  because  in  almost 
m  cases  the  absence  of  proper  food  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  super- 
vention of  the  seizure,  and  the  complications,  which  mainly  consist  in  sub- 
inflammatory  states  of  the  stomach,  duodenum,  liver,  or  kidneys,  should  be 
attached  by  mild  sedatives  and  depurants.  The  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
chylopoietic  viscera,  so  commonly  associated  with  delirium  tremens,  is  treated 
by' Dr.  Laycock  with  small  doses  of  calomel,  nitratob  of  sQver,  and  morphia, 
combined  m  the  form  of  pill ;  but  where  no  such  disorder  exists,  he  finds  the 
hygienic  treatment  sufficient  to  restore  the  balance  of  the  circulating  and  nervous 
systems,  and  sleep  ensues  without  the  administration  of  medicin^  narcotics. 


JL  hike  Chorea  of  Abyssinia,  or  Tiaretier,  a  Distinct  Form  of  Diseased    By 

Dr.  Le  Rot  be  M^cou&t.  (Archives  G6n^rales  de  Mi^decme,  Aout,  1868.) 

Tho0e  who  have  read  Hecker's  '  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  A^es'  will  remember 

thai  he  dasaes  Tigretier  with  the  dancing  mania,  and  gives  tne  sanction  of  his 
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authorit  J  to  the  description  of  an  affection  under  that  name  by  Nathaniel 
Pearce,  an  Engtishmao,  out  not  a  medical  man,  who  lived  in  Abyssinia  from 
1810  to  1819.  Dr.  De  M^ricourt  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  oppor- 
tunities of  witnessing  the  phenomena  under  discussion,  nor  to  have  been  in 
Abyssinia ;  but,  after  analysing  the  details  given  by  Pearce,  who  was  not  a 
medical  man,  and  examining  the  accounts  of  more  recent  travellers  in  that 
part  of  the  globe,  especially  of  Lefebvre,  Petit,  and  Dillon  (two  of  whom  were 
medical  men),  he  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions : — J .  There  is  not  in 
Abyssinia,  nor  in  the  Tigr^  country,  a  special  endemic  disease  which  deserves 
a  separate  place  in  nosobgy  under  the  name  of  Tigretier.  8.  The  description 
of  Mr.  Pearce  does  not  prove  that  he  was  witness  of  a  species  of  mania 
analogous  to  the  dancing  mania  of  the  Middle  Ages.  3.  His  description 
presents  no  symptom  characteristic  of  the  neurosis  known  as  chorea.  4.  It  is 
nothing  but  a  more  or  less  faithful  account  of  the  superstitious  practioes 
employed  in  Abyssinia  for  the  cure  of  diseases  generally,  and  often  aoubtiess 
used  as  means  of  fraud. 


III.  MeMorattdum  of  New  Facts  relaiing  to  Epilepsy  eonseeuiipe  uwm  Lesioms  of 
the  Spinal  Cord,  By  Dr.  £.  Brown-Sequabd.  (Journal  de  la  Physio- 
logic, Numero  iii.,  Juillet,  1858.) 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  Dr.  Brown-S^uard  has  demonstrated  the 
occurrence  of  epileptiform  seizures  in  animab  in  wnom  a  horizontal  section  of 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  spinal  cord  has  been  made ;  section  of  the  portion 
intervening  between  the  seventh  or  eighth  dorsal  luid  third  lumbar  vertebra 
being  particularly  liable  to  induce  the  phenomenon.  The  author  nowadda^ 
thathaving  been  doubtful  whether  in  these  cases  there  was  a  complete  loss  of 
consciousness,  he  has  since  found  that  in  certain  cases  no  signs  of  pain  or  reflex 
action  can  be  elicited  during  the  attacks— viz.,  when  the  transverse  section  of 
the  spinal  cord  is  made  on  a  level  with  the  last  dorsal  vertebne ;  he  therefore 
concludes  that  the  convulsive  disease  thus  produced  is  genuine  epilepsy. 

Dr.  Brown-S6quiuxl  next  discusses  whether  there  is  a  form  of  epilepsy  which 
deserves  the  name  of  spinal  epilepsy,  and  he  maintains  that  there  is  a  varietr 
of  epilepsy  which  deserves  this  name,  but  which  is  distinct  from  that  deacribea 
under  tne  term  by  some  authors.  He  supports  this  statement  by  reference  to 
experiments  and  to  cases  observed  by  himself  and  others  in  man.  He  observes 
that  when  the  spinal  cord  has  been  nearly  or  entireljr  divided  in  the  dorsal  or 
upper  lumbar  region,  the  reflex  movements  that  occur  in  the  posterior  paralysed 
portion  of  the  body  put  on  an  alternately  tetanic  and  epileptiform  character. 
The  two  posterior  extremities  will  become  perfectly  stiff,  and  subseouentlv  be 
affected  with  violent,  irregular  clonic  conviilsions.  These  attacks  last  irom 
two  to  eight  minutes.  l%e  tetanic  stiffness  is  sometimes  so  great  that  in 
attempts  to  overcome  it  forcibly.  Dr.  Brown-S^quard  has  broken  the  bone. 
The  two  posterior  extremities  are  not  affected  in  the  same  way  at  the  same 
time ;  one  may  bo  in  a  §tate  of  rigid  extension,  while  the  other  is  violently 
a^tated  by  clonic  convulsions.  If  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body  is  attacked 
with  epileptiform  convulsions,  the  posterior  extremities  are  also  involved  in 
the  convulsions. 

Dr.  Brown-S4quard,  in  the  same  paper,  adverts  to  a  third  point  of  importance 
connected  with  the  production  of  epilepsy,  the  occurrence  of  a  contraction  of 
the  vessels  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  the  circulation  of  black  blood 
after  this  contraction  has  ceased.  He  intends  shortly  to  publish  new  researches 
on  these  and  allied  points,  but  makes  the  preliminary  announcement  that  he 
has  seen  the  contraction  of  the  cerebral  vessels  in  epileptic  animals  at  the 
commencement  of  a  seizure,  and  that  this  oontraotion  has  been  abaent  what 
the  cervical  sympathetic  has  been  divided. 
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rV^  Om  the  Practical  Uie  of  a  Largngeal  Speculum  m  the  Dia^^ncsis  and  Treatment 
of  Dueaees  of  the  ToTigue,  By  Dr.  Semeledeb.  (Zeitschiift  der  k.  k. 
Geeellssdiaft.  der  Aerzte  zu  Wkii,  Julj  12, 1858.) 

Garcia*,  Czermakyf  aad  otkers,  have  employed  a  speculum  for  the  exami- 
nation  of  the  fauces  and  the  neighbouring  parts ;  a  strong  light  is  necessary, 
▼hich,  whether  it  be  sunlight  or  artificial  ulumination,  must  be  thrown  on  to 
the  speculum,  while  the  ooserver  protects  his  own  eye  from  the  glare  by  a 
shade,  similar  to  that  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  The  speculum  is  to  be  warmed, 
to  prevent  its  being  dimmed  by  the  patient's  breath,  and  its  temperature  may 
he  tested  by  being  applied  to  the  observer's  cheek.  In  patients  whose  velum 
pakti  is  not  adherent,  the  soft  palate  should  be  pressed  firmly  upwards  with 
the  mirror,  in  order  to  prevent  it  fronf  slipping  down  behind  the  speculum,  and 
also  because  by  this  means  the  fauces  will  not  be  irritated  and  reflex  action 
excited.  The  patient's  tongue  offers  numerous  impediments,  and  some 
management  and  experience  is  requisite  to  manipulate  properly.  When 
making  an  observation,  the  patient  should  quietly  take  a  deep  breath,  and 
hold  it  as  long  as  possible.  The  slanting  direction  of  the  speculum  will  enable 
the  observer  to  see  the  root  of  the  tongue,  the  epiglottis,  and  the  introitus 
laiyngis.  Within  the  larynx  the  superior  thyro-arytenoid  ligaments,  the  chordae 
Tocales,  and  through  them,  with  a  good  light,  the  inner  surface  of  the  trachea 
may  be  seen.  Dr.  Semeleder  agrees  with  Dr.  Czermak,  that  occasionally  the 
bifurcation  of  the  trachea  may  be  recognbed.  The  amount  of  control  which 
patients  can  exercise  over  different  parts  of  the  fauces  varies,  and  accordingly 
the  extent  of  surface  reflected  in  the  speculum  varies  also. 

The  case  whidi  Dr.  Semeleder  reports  is  as  follows :— A  girl,  aged  fourteen, 
came  as  an  out-patient,  with  ulcers  of  the  soft  palate  and  fauces,  and  was  cured 
wi^L  a  solution  of  iodine  in  glTcerine,  applied  locally.  Ten  weeks  after,  she 
returned,  with  a  hard  tubcroulated  nodule  on  the  middle  of  the  tongue,  two 
hnea  long,  covered  with  enlarged  vessels,  which  iu  a  fortnight  was  converted 
into  a  laq^e  ulcer,  with  hard,  thick  edges.  Mercurial  treatment  only  aggravated 
the  disease;  improvement  took  place  on  retiuming  to  iodine  treatment  locally 
and  generally. 

"  On  the  8th  of  April  the  author  commenced  the  use  of  Garcia*s  kryngeal 
apecolum.  In  the  middle  of  the  tongue  was  a  large  nodule,  and  in  front  a 
small  one;  on  the  right  side  of  the  nodules  was  a  deep,  ulcerated  fissure, 
curving  posteriorly  towards  the  mesian  line,  and  terminating  three-quarters  of 
a  line  benind  the  point  of  union  between  the  anterior  papulas  vallatae,  like  a 
button-hole  or  loop-hole,  in  a  hole  which  was  three  lines  in  diameter ;  from  this 
hole  asteroid  fissures  were  ^ven  off,  which  were  partly  lost  at  the  sides,  partly 
disappeared  behind  the  epiglottis.  The  papiUes  vallatse  of  the  right  side 
occupied  this  fissure,  and  comd  not  therefore  be  seen.  The  epiglottis  and  epi- 
glottic folds,  as  well  as  the  chords  vocales,  were  somewhat  reodened." 

Dr.  Semeleder  found  that  he  was  able  to  make  the  local  application  of  the 
aoluiion  of  iodine  in  glycerine^  with  much  more  precision  by  the  aid  of  the 
speculuin,  and  that  the  curative  process  was  thus  much  accelerated.  Fresh 
granuktiona  formed,  and  a  gradual  contraction  and  cicatrization  of  the  cavity 
ensued. 

Dr.  Semeleder  remarks  that  negative  results — ^i.e.,  the  proof  of  the  parts 
shown  by  the  speculum  bein^  in  a  normal  oondition^are  also  useful,  and 
oondudes  his  paper  by  observmg  that  by  proper  manipulation  the  use  of  the 
apeoolum  fauoium  may  be  continued  for  a  considerable  period  at  a  time  without 
giving  rise  to  any  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  whereas  the  awkward  introduc- 
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tion  of  tke  Btttnment  would  ai  onco  give  xise  to  iMbimg  in  ti»  saao 

indiTidBa]. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  paper  from  wUehthe  fortgaag  exiartei  kaabeen 
made,  Dr.  Semeleder  has,  in  the  same  jonmal  (19th  Julj,  1858),  described  an 
improved  iUimmatiDg  mirror  uistmment  for  ezarainaiioB  of  the  favoei^  to  be 
worn  M  an  ejeglaaa  or  a  pair  of  speetadea  bj  the  observer.  It  is  deseribed  as 
follows :  A  metallic,  bigbij-polismd  eoneave  mirror,  eight  centimetres  in  dia- 
meter horizontally,  and  with  a  focus  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  centimetres,  is 
provided  with  a  ootral  opening,  to  the  poelertor  snrfaee  of  whidi  a  metaHie 
nnt  is  attached,  with  a  perforation  eorresponding  to  that  in  the  mirror.  The 
nut  is  held  by  two  cups,  which  are  pressed  against  one  another  by  two  epriim 
given  off  at  the  bac^  oi  the  mirror ;  the  nut  is  moveable  on  two  axes,  but  is  sofi* 
eiently  fixed  to  retain  any  given  poaiUon.  A  concave  disc  corresponding  to 
the  circumference  of  the  ^e  is  attached  to  the  nosterior  smrfaoe  of  tlie  cap8» 
and  fitted  into  the  frame  of  an  eyeriaas  or  spectauea ;  this  disk  is  abo  perforated, 
ao  that  there  is  a  contiKions  Miannd  from  the  mimr  to  the  eye  of  i^ 
observe. 


V.  Femariable  Case  of  Anewim  ofiU  Thoracic  Aoria.  BjJoHS  H.  Fackakd, 
M.D.    (The  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences^  July,  1858.) 

This  case  is  related  by  the  author  because,  as  be  thinks,  the  stenum  had 
perforated,  and  become  enclosed  within,  the  aneurismal  tuatour.  It  oeenrred 
in  a  coloured  porter,  aged  thirty-eight,  who  in  Februarr,  1858,  came  under 
Dr.  Packard's  care,  with  a  lump  as  kige  as  a  festal  heaa  at  the  npper  part  of 
the  sternum,  somewhat  to  the  right  of  the  median  line,  which  had  nrst  begun 
to  form  in  July,  1857.  The  treatment,  of  course,  was  palliative  as  there  waa 
no,  doubt  in  regard  to  diagnosis.  An  eooentrie  or  expensive  pulsation  waa 
trifliible  all  over  the  tumour ;  but  there  was  no  bellowa-murmnr  nor  anythinr 
like  a  thrill.  The  clavicles  aeemed  to  disappear  at  about  an  inch  and  a  haff 
from  their  sternal  extremities,  but  the  st^no-deido-mastoid  mnscto  could  be 
traced  on  each  side,  passing  over  the  upper  part  of  the  tumour  as  if  to  i& 
point  of  insertion,  ^e  man  continued  at  his  work  till  March,  towards  the 
end  of  which  month  a  rapid  increase  in  the  tumour  ensued.  On  tile  9nd  of 
May  it  measured  dkeven  inches  transversely  and  ten  inches  and  a  quarter  from 
above  downwards  in  semi-circumference.  The  nnper  part  was  diseMoured,  and 
on  the  6th  of  May  rupture  took  place  extemaUy,  ftttlowed  by  severe  hemor- 
rhage, and  death  m  the  ensuing  night. 

Autopsy  ten  hours  and  a  hau  after  death,  the  tumour  only  examined.  The 
anterior  wall  of  the  sac  was  extremely  thin,  the  skin  was  easily  separated  from 
it,  except  at  the  point  where  the  stemo-deido-maBtoid  were  attadied ;  thdr 
lower  part  was  c(mverted  into  fibrous  tissue,  and  their  bonv  connexions  were 
destroyed.  The  sac  contained  an  enormous  clot,  veiy  firm  oehind  and  below, 
but  the  consistence  gradually  diminishing,  and  its  red  colour  deepening  towards 
the  external  orifice.  On  introducing  the  hand  into  the  cavity,  Dr.  Pai^ard 
found  several  pieces  of  roughened  bone.  "Two  of  these,  evidently  remnants 
of  the  sternum,  lay  free,  surrounded  and  supported  by  half-coagulated  blood ; 
they  were  irregular  in  shape,  bare,  and  eroded,  as  if  by  a  sdvent  action  of  the 
blood ;  the  line  of  separation  between  them  was  irregular,  oblique,  and  mneii 
like  a  fracture.  The  end  of  the  right  clavicle,  and  the  upper  two  ribs  on  the 
fiame  side,  in  a  similar  condition,  projected  through  the  wall  of  the  sae;  botk 
stemo-clavicular  articulations  were  absorbed.  Above  the  seoond  rib  the 
sternum  was  entirely  gone,  except  a  slender  strip  which  had  formed  its  border 
on  the  left  side ;  the  inner  edge  of  this  strip  was  bevelled  off  internally  by 
absorption.    The  outer  and  front  surface  of  tne  first  rib  on  the  right  aide  was 
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wmM  seem  that  the  dilatation  had  gone  o&  ao  r^dly  that  the  b<»fl8,  so  la 
apeak,  weie  Mi  ahaorbed  qaickl j  enough,  and  the  walls  of  tiie  sao,  even  in  the 
aet  of  giTing  way  to  them,  formed  adhesioBa  nmnd  them."  The  aorta  was  the 
veaad  aibeled  from  about  an  inch  abore  its  origin ;  the  trachea  was  ^nHftaw^ 
and  the  hmgs  perfectl j  healthy. 

The  authw  has  examined  the  reoords  of  the  profession  without  meeting  with 
a ainiikr  case.  He  explains  the  ooeuirenoe  thus :  ''The  perioateum  ooTering 
the  inner  surface  of  the  upper  piece  of  the  sternum  was  absorbed  beneath  the 
prasore  of  the  tumour,  adkesioBs  meanwhile  forming  between  the  sac  and  the 
perioateum  around  the  edges  of  the  bone ;  then  the  anterior  wall  of  the  sae 
ib^  being  brdcen  down,  the  bone  was  loosened  from  its  anterior  porioateal 

t-  fay  the  insinuation  of  the  oontents  of  the  sac  between  them,  ana  dropped 
tite  canty,  the  anterior  wall  of  which  thenceforth  consisted  of  two  kycn 
--flkin  and  perio9te«iih--the  bfcter  becoming  lined  by  a  sort  of  serous  membrane^ 
( by  the  organisation  of  coaguk.'' 


VL  UloeraiioB  of  the  Aorta,    By  A.  N.  Taluby,  of  Orangeburg,  South  Caro- 
lina.   (Charlestown  Medical  Journal  and  Beview,  Sept.,  1858.) 

In  a  female  about  ilfly  years  of  age,  who  was  under  Dr.  TiUey's  care  on 
aeeount  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  and  in  whom  death  ensued  suddenly  and  unex- 
necCedly,  the  autopsy  reyealed,  in  addition  to  the  disease  in  the  lungs,  the 
following  conditions.  The  pericardium  was  g^reatly  distended  and  of  a  dark 
ehoeolate  hue,  it  was  occupied  by  a  large  coa^um  sorrounding  the  heart  and 
moulded  to  it.  The  heart  itself  was  healthy  in  appearance,  but  on  (^ening 
the  aorta  a  circumscribed  ulcer  was  found  as  lar^  as  the  end  of  the  middle 
finger,  which  had  perforated  the  vessel.  From  tnis  point  to  the  origin  of  the 
Tessel,  a  distance  of  an  inch  and  a  half,  the  lining  membrane  was  of  a  dark 
red  cc^ur,  coated  with  lymphy  deposits.  The  semiumar  yalyes  were  free  from 
disease.  Erom  the  <diaracter  of  tne  ulcer,  its  indurated  edges,  and  the  general 
aspect  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vessel.  Dr.  Talley  concluded  the  disease 
to  be  of  long  staucun^.  The  coats  of  the  aorta  were  somewhat  thickened  close 
to  the  seat  of  ulceration,  but  the  calibre  of  the  tube  was  not  at  dl  increased, 
so  that  the  disease  presented  nothing  resembling  aneurism.  The  symptoms 
having  been  eminently  those  of  the  third  stftfc  of  phthisis,  the  author's 
attention  was  not  directed  specially  to  the  state  of  the  heart  during  the  patient's 
hfe,  so  that  he  is  unable  to  inform  us  whether  the  condition  of  that  or^n 
revealed  by  the  post-mortem  was  attended  by  any  peculiar  phenomena  durmg 
fife. 


Yn.  Jneurimof  the  Hepatic  Artery.    By  Dr.  HBraxiCH  Wallmann.    (Archiv 
fur  Fathologische  Anatomie  una  Physiologie,  Band  xiv.,  Hefte  3  und  4.) 

The  extreme  rarity  of  aneurism  of  the  hepatic  artery  justifies  our  placing 

the  following  case  briefly  before  our  readers.    Mrs.  P ,  widow,  a  native  of 

Bohemia,  a^d  thirty-six,  had  always  enjoyed  good  health  until  three  months 
before  she  came  under  Dr.  Wallmann's  care.  Since  then  she  had  frequent 
severe  attacks  of  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  with  free  intervals,  without  jaundice 
or  disturbance  of  the  secretions  or  catamenia;  she  lost  flesh,  and  the  severitv 
of  the  pains  increased.  On  admission  to  the  clinical  wards  of  the  Joseph^ 
Akadende,  ¥eb.  3rd,  1858,  she  was  much 'emaciated ;  heart  and  lungs  normal, 
the  spleen  enkursed,  the  liver  projecting  three  finger-breadths  below  the  ribs, 
aad  with  hard  edges ;  no  ascites  or  fever ;  she  had  never  had  a  blow  in  thia 
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renon.  Tbe  paroxjams  of  pain  ooeivred  daily,  and  at  the  time  tbe  epigastiilift 
and  hepatic  region  were  rery  tender,  but  not  at  otlier  times.  The  fnoes  baA 
preTiouaJj  been  firm  and  of  brown  colour,  and  suddenW  became  whitej-gcej, 
but  there  was  no  icteric  hue.  Soon  aft«r  this  chan^  of  cdour,  the  distended 
gali-bhidder  could  be  readily  felt  as  a  smooth  round  tumour.  Ten  days  prior 
to  death  the  patient  became  intensely  jaundiced,  the  paroxysms  of  nain 
oontmuinff,  and  the  lirer  increasing  in  haraness  and  size.  Death  occuireci  on 
the  27th  Februarr,  consciousness  being  preserved  to  the  last.  We  can  only 
make  room  for  tne  prominent  points  noted  in  the  autopsy.  The  liver  was 
partially  adherent  to  the  diaphragm,  the  peritoneal  covering  thickeued,  the 
organ  large,  soft,  friable,  and  crreen;  the  biliary  ducts  of  the  liver  distended,  the 
branches  of  the  vena  portee  filled  with  fluid  blood.  The  gall-bladder  was  mudi 
eolar^d  and  distended  with  thick  black  bile,  with  numerous  plates  of  cho- 
lestenn;  the  cystic  duct  was  impervious,  and  the  upper  half  of  the  hepatic 
duct  distended ;  its  communication  with  the  cystic  duct  was  interrupted  oy  a 
tough,  fibroid  plug ;  the  common  duct  was  dist^ed  throughout.  The  stomach 
was  contracted  so  as  to  resemble  a  portion  of  intestine;  the  intestines  them- 
selves were  collapsed.  There  was  a  pound  and  a  half  of  sanguinolent  serum 
in  the  pelvis ;  darkened  coaffula  lav  in  the  region  of  the  transverse  colon,  in 
the  left  hvpochondrium,  ana  elsewhere  in  the  abdomen.  Between  the  upper 
edge  of  the  stomach  and  the  lower  margin  of  the  liver  there  was  a  tumour 
nearly  as  large  as  a  child's  head,  so  as  to  occupy  a  hrge  portion  of  the  space 
belonging[  to  the  lesser  omentum.  At  the  concave  side  ot  the  liver,  near  the 
left  margm,  it  was  intimately  adherent  to  the  hepatic  coat  over  a  space  1^  in. 
by  2  in.  The  tumour  had  an  irregularly  oval  form,  and  at  its  lower  convex 
end,  close  to  the  transverse  colon,  was  a  ragecd  opening  an  inch  and  a  Quarter 
long,  from  which  a  dark  coa^ulum  projected.  Inis  sac  was  filled  with  con- 
centric layers  of  blood  and  hbrine,  weighing  altogether  1^  pounds.  The  sac 
consisted  of  dense  walls,  from  two  to  three  lines  thick,  consbting  of  areokr 
tissue,  with  rough  transverse  bands  bridging  across  the  interior.  The  sac 
rested  with  a  broad  basis  upon  the  hepatic  artery,  with  which  it  communicated 
by  a  fissure  one  centimetre  (0*393  incii)  long,  by  four  millimetres  (0*156  inch) 
broad,  the  edges  of  which  were  hard  and  smooth.  The  hepatic  and  common 
ducts  were  partly  inclosed  in  the  walls  of  the  sac.  The  portal  vein  was  partly 
adherent  to  the  posterior  wall. 

The  author  in  his  summary  observes  that  the  aneurism  was  probably  due  to 
a  dilatation  of  all  the  arterial  coats,  which  were  gradually  destroyed  by  pressure 
and  other  processes,  because  the  arterial  coats  could  only  be  demonstrated  at 
tbe  neck  of  the  arterial  tumour ;  they  were  not  to  be  found  at  any  other  portion 
of  the  sac.  The  paroxysms  of  pain  he  accounts  for  by  the  irritation  of  the 
branches  of  the  heoatic  plexus  enclosed  in  the  sac,  and  the  pressure  exerted 
upon  the  solar  ganglia  and  adjoining^  nerves.  For  the  cause  of  the  aneurism, 
'  Dr.  Wallmann  can  offer  no  explanation. 


1 


Vni.  Some  Facts  in  Belaiion  io  the  Nocturnal  Incontinence  of  Urine  in  Ckildrm. 
Bj  Dr.  Adddjell  Hewson.  (The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,  Oct.,  1858.  From  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
Philadelphia.) 

In  the  House  of  Refuge  (of  Philadelphia  P)  there  are  on  an  average  292  boys, 
and  the  habit  of  wetting  the  bed  had  become  so  prevalent,  that  Dr.  Hewson,  in 
1857,  was  reauested  to  suggest  a  cure.  He  found  that  no  less  than  78  hoj^ 
were  guilty  of  the  practice,  or  a  proportion  of  about  1 :  3 J.  Dr.  Hewson  con- 
sequently subjected  the  whole  estaolishment  to  a  close  critical  inquiry,  and 
continued  his  observations  for  five  months.    The  results  which  he  gives  ^^ 
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drawn  from  the  consideration  of  63  of  the  78  cases  which  remained  in 
the  house  during  the  whole  period;  of  these,  29  were  whites  and  34 
negroes,  and  as  the  total  number  of  whites  and  blacks  was  respectively 
801  and  91,  the  affection  was  more  than  twice  as  prevalent  among  the  blacks 
than  the  whites.  The  worst  cases  also  occurred  among  the  blacks.  The  average 
1^  of  all  was  thirteen  years,  the  extremes  being  seven  and  eighteen  years ; 
the  greatest  number  affected  at  any  given  age  was  9,  the  age  Ming  fourteen. 
The  appetite  was  excellent  in  53,  poor  in  10,  though  only  34  mid  the  appearance 
of  good  health;  24  suffered  from  ascarides,  indudmg  5  of  the  6  most  mveterate 
eases.  Herpes  drcinatus  occurred  in  7  white  bovs,  and  1  had  itch ;  27  had 
clean,  healthy  tongues,  13  being  white,  14  ooloured[;  19  had  pale,  putty-looking 
tonmies,  8  being  white,  11  coloured;  17  had  a  furred  tongue,  8  bein^  white, 
9  black;  26  had  1  evacuation  per  diem,  16  from  2  to  4,  blacks  and  whites 
being  equal  in  both  instances.  One  black  boy  had  no  control  over  his  sphincter 
ani ;  20  suffered  from  constipation,  including  3  of  the  6  worst  cases,  out  the 
wont  case  of  all  was  regular  in  his  bowels.  Twenty-seven  of  the  cases  urinated 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  besides  morning  and  evening  discharge ;  28  passed 
water  more  frequently ;  3  could  give  no  accoimt ;  4  had  no  control  over  the 
bladder  at  alL  The  urine  was  normal  in  colour  in  46,  very  pale  in  17,  acid  in 
ail.  Average  specific  gnivitjr  among  whites,  1016,  among  the  blacks,  1020. 
Uiic  acid  was  depositea  in  31  specimens,  urate  of  ammonia  in  8,  urate  of  soda 
ui  1,  triple  phospnate  in  1.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  urine  of  each  boy  was 
examined  more  than  once.  The  prepuce  and  penis  were  discoloured,  and  the 
former  elongated,  either  from  frequently  pulling  or  scratching  or  from  mastur- 
bation, in  no  less  than  46  cases,  21  being  whites,  25  blacks.  Eighteen  boys 
ecfiife»ed  to  masturbation ;  in  12  there  was  no  suspicion  of  it,  but  the  remaining 
63  were  strongly  suspected,  in  spite  of  their  denial.  The  greatest  number  were 
always  reported  as  having  wetted  their  beds  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  nights, 
the  smallest  always  on  Sunday  nights;  2  did  it  everv  night  without  inter- 
mission, only  12  did  it  once  a  week,  3  not  as  often,  and  the  remainder  varied 
from  6  or  7  to  once  or  twice  a  week.  The  diet  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
was  salt  pork,  or  fish  and  hominy  for  dinner  for  the  coloured  ooys ;  the  white 
boys  had  the  same  on  Saturday  only,  and  fresh  boiled  beef,  soup,  potatoes,  rice, 
caobage,  and  bread  on  the  other  days ;  and  for  the  evening  meal  tney  had  mush 
and  molasses  re^;ularly  every  evening  except  Saturday  and  Sunday  evening.  On 
the  former  evening  they  had  soup,  on  the  latter  bread  and  molasses.  A  sudden 
fall  of  the  barometer  or  thermometer,  or  of  both,  always  appeared  to  increase 
the  number.  Other  influences  at  work  were  the  better  treatment  of  the  white 
than  the  black  boys,  in  regard  to  ventilation,  exercise,  and  work. 

The  various  remedies  employed  were  first  bromide  of  potassium  in  2J  to 
3  min  doses  thrice  daily,  with  which  9  were  cured;  2nd,  tincture  of  sesaui- 
chioride  of  iron,  from  three  to  five  drops  thrice  daily  for  six  weeks  (this  failed 
entirely) ;  3rd,  cantharides  externally  and  internally  (equally  ineffectual) ;  4th, 
each  boy  suffering  from  constijmtion  received  a  dose  of  magnesia,  those  who  had 
worms  one  drachm  of  turpentine  and  five  jmins  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  three 
times  a  day,  uod  all  received  five  drops  of  Sauire's  juice  of  belladonna,  prepared 
by  Bcntley's  process ;  they  also  had  all  a  ary  supper  of  bread  alone,  as  pre- 
viously OTuered,  and  the  cold  douche.  Each  ooy  was  made  to  rise  and  mic- 
turate an  hour  after  retiring  at  night.  A  sudden  diminution  followed,  and  two 
weeks  after  commencement  of  this  plan,  only  four  cases  besides  those  who  wetted 
their  clothes  in  the  day  were  reported,  and  on  their  supper  being  reduced  (as  a 
punishment),  the  former  four  also  lost  the  bad  habit,  and  those  only  remamed 
nncured  who  had  diurnal  incontinence,  though  they  were  improved. 
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IX.  (M  tke  Frttenee  cf  InoUt  m  the  Urim  t»  Emal  Dinamt,    Bj  Br.  H. 

T<»a  in  Bonn.    (AtcMt  fur  Physiologncho  Qeilbaide.   Jahrging  18M, 

Drittes  Heft.) 

lacnit,  a  saooaariae  matter,  stated  bj  Lefamaim  to  be  iaoi^lile  of  Tiiioia 
temenlatioii,  has  hitherto  chiefly  been  foimd  in  the  mvaealar  tiawe  of  the 
heart.  In  the  oresent  paper  the  author  shows  that  grape-sugar  nu^  in  diabetes 
mrtlitus  be  replaoed  bj  inosit,  the  formula  for  grap&«ugar  being  dj,  H,,  Oq  -f- 
tHO,  forinositCuH„0„-f  4HO.  Ch)etta  has  zecenay  shown  that  inoddt 
occurs  in  the  urine  of  persons  affected  with  albuminuriar--a  circumstaooe  that 
su^ested  the  inquiry  to  Dr.  Yohl  which  has  led  to  his  discoYcty.  In  a  ease 
of  diabetes  mellitus,  in  which  the  test  for  grape-sugar  ceased  to  ^eld  the  usual 
resuh,  Br.  Yohl  subjected  the  urine  to  the  foUowinff  examination :— Hie 
Ksidue  obtained  by  evaporation  of  the  urine  in  a  water-bath  was  precipitated 
with  caustic  baryta,  and  the  filtrate  mixed  with  eijual  parts  of  weak  spirits  of 
wine  (&0  per  cent.),  h^pm  filtered,  and  the  clear  fluid  mixed  with  stronr  alooho], 
(90  per  coit.)  Cmonde  of  sodium  crrstals  were  deposited  on  the  wiSls  of  tiie 
glass  cylinder,  and  also  shining  crystals  resembling  sulphate  of  lime^  which  on 
Ming  dissolved  in  water  and  aecolorized  by  animal  charcoal,  yielded  on  evape- 
mtion  fine  la^  tabular  and  columnar  ciTstals.  The  ciystals  cAoresoed 
readily,  and  at  a  temperature  of  100^  C,  yielded  a  residue  of  16  to  17  per  cent. 
Bvaporated  to  diyness  with  nitric  acid  on  platinum  foil,  and  then  treated  with 
chloride  of  Ihne  and  ammonii^  the  reaction  for  inosit  was  obtained. 

Br.  Yohl  found  that  the  increase  of  inosit  was  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the 
diminution  of  the  grape-sugar.  At  last,  when  the  grape^ugar  had  alta^her 
disappeared,  he  was  able  to  obtain  as  much  as  18  to  20  gnanmcB  of  pure  inceit 
tan  tiw  urine  passed  in  the  coarse  of  a  dav.  Dr.  Yohl  tiied  to  oonveii  grape- 
•igar  directly  mto  inosit,  but  this  he  failea  in  achieving.* 


QUARTERLY    REPORT    ON    SURGERY. 
By  Josx  GEiaro,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  London. 

1,  Ona  New  EUuiic  Bandog  in  Fracture  of  the  Jaw,    By  Prof.  BouissoK. 
(Bulletin  G^n6ral  de  Th6rapeutique,  tome  Iv.,  pp.  l8  and  62.) 

Itf  this  paper.  Professor  Bouisson,  of  Montpellier,  describes  a  new  form  of 
iMmda^  wiiich  he  has  found  veiy  useful  in  the  treatment  of  fracture  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  which  being  constructed  of  elastic  material,  allows  of  the  com- 
bination of  solidify  with  the  amount  of  mobility  requisite  for  carrying  on  masti- 
cation, insalivation,  d^lutition,  and  speaking.  The  point  of  support  is  derived 
from  the  cranium,  by  means  of  an  open  skml-cap,  constructed  of  broad  strips 
of  leather  or  jean.  One  of  these  banos  passing  in  front  of  the  forehead,  endroles 
the  cranium  below,  and  another  passes  along  its  antero-posterior  diameter 
above,  being  joined  to  the  first  at  its  two  extremities,  and  oy  two  transverse 
bands.  Next,  a  sling,  composed  partly  of  leather  and  partly  of  caoutchouc^  is 
nicely  padded  and  aimpted  to  the  chin,  and  is  then  attache!  on  each  »de  by 
means  of  two  leather  strims  and  buckles,  to  the  band  of  the  skull-cap,  a  hon- 
sontal  strap  being  attachea  behind^  opposite  the  mastoid  process,  and  a  vertical 
stxap  in  front,  onposite  the  coronoid  process.  The  amount  of  support  may  be 
easily  related  oy  means  of  the  buckles,  and  its  lightness,  suppliraiess,  and  ease 
•of  appMoation  rendtt  the  apparatus  not  only  an  effectual,  but  a  comfortafile 
means  of  adjustment.  It  secures  effectual  adaptation  of  pwts^  md  with  modifi* 
cations  may  serve  also  in  compound  and  comminuted  firacture,  as  also  in  a 
variety  of  other  accidents  and  oiseases  of  the  jaw. 

•  Want  of  space  compels  os  to  postpone  several  iaterestiog  articles.— Bn. 
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IL  0»  LUra-Oeular  HmmorrUgeafUrExtraOumo/Cataruet  By  Dc.  Bjvaub 


Lijott^u.    ^Aiuudes  d'dcolistiqae,  tome  zl,  pp.  129-137.) 

In  relatiou  to  a  clinical  lecture  npon  this  accident,  by  Mr.  White  Cooper, 
Dr.  BiTand  Landran  observes  that  in  more  than  2000  operations  for  extraction, 
performed  daring  seventeen  years*  special  practice  at  Lyons,  he  has  only  met 
with  this  complication  in  four  instances,  the  particulars  of  which  he  furnishes 
in  the  present  oomrhunication.  He  rejects  Mr.  Cooper's  hypothetical  explana- 
tion that  the  occurrence  is  produced  by  reason  of  the  complication  of  the  case 
by  the  existence  of  deep-seated  disease  of  the  eye.  In  his  own  cases  he  has 
round,  notwithstanding  their  differences  in  other  respects,  there  has  always 
been  an  evacuation  of  vitreous  humour,  either  taking  place  during  the  operation 
itself,  or  resulting  afterwards  as  the  consequence  of  a  contusion.  The  portion 
of  the  humour  ^lich  remains,  being  propelled  forwards  during  the  spasmodic 
eontraction  of  the  ocular  muscles  which  ensues,  becomes  detached  from  the 
choroid,  and  the  htemorrha^  is  the  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  the  minute 
vessels  meandering  in  the  hyaloid  and  between  it  and  the  choroid.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  the  central  artery  of  the  retina  should  furnish  the  Uood,  as  supposed 
by  some  authors,  so  considerable  is  the  quantity  sometimes.  Mr.  Cooper  be- 
lieves that  the  detachment  of  the  vitreous  humour  is  a  consequence,  not  the  cause 
^the  hemorrhage;  but  this  gives  no  explanation  of  the  rupture  of  the  small 
bloodvessels,  to  which  the  hsmonhage  b  due.  This  haemorrhage  is  to  be  found 
whenever  there  is  a  considerable  escape  of  the  vitreous  humour;  and  as  the 
hsmorrhage  is  in  the  author's  view  trat  a  consequence  of  such  escape,  its 
prevention  is  only  to  be  sought  in  the  measures  wiiicfa  prevent  the  loss  of  this 
substance. 


III.  On  Mercurial  Disease  and  Syphilis.     By  Prof .  Losnrsxs.    (Wien 
Med.  Wochenschrift,  Nos.  19-21.) 

Profeaaor  Lonnser  obsores,  that  ever  sinee  mercury  hat  been  employed  in 
the  treatment  of  syphilis,  practitioners  have  never  been  wantinj^  who  protested 
against  its  use  as  something  worse  than  the  disease  itself.  SuU*  whatever  its 
opponents  might  advance,  mercury  has  always  emerged  anew  after  the  contest, 
m&  arising,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  arguments  opposed  to  its  employment 
not  beins  clear  and  incontradictable,  and  on  the  other,  from  its  supporters 
being  aUe  to  point  to  the  apparent  success  of  their  mode  of  treatment.  Two 
important  discoveries,  however,  of  the  present  time  may  assist  in  the  scientific 
solution  of  the  problem.  The  first  is  that  of  Melsena^  who  has  shown  that 
iodide  of  potassium  is  a  means  by  the  agency  of  which  lead  or  mercury  that 
may  have  lain  concealed  in  the  system  for  even  years  becomes  excreted ;  and 
the  other  is^  that  the  minutest  traces  of  quicksilver  may  be  detected  in  the 
nrine,  sweaty  or  saliva  by  means  of  the  electrolytic  test,  so  ably  handled  by 
Professor  Kletzinsky.  The  author^s  attention  had  been  already  attracted  by 
the  fact  of  the  extremely  rapid  influence  exerted  by  the  iodide  in  certain  cases 
of  pains  in  the  bonet^  and  optic  and  serpiginous  cutaneous  ulcers ;  and  while 
certain  txiKriBkenis  in  treating  syphilis  were  being  carried  on  in  1856  at  the 
Wieden  Hospital,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  investigating  the  subject  closely, 
and  has  continued  so  to  do,  the  conviction  becoming  forced  on  his  mind  that 
the  benefit  derivable  from  the  iodide  is  reallv  due  to  its  expelling  mercury 
previously  given,  perhaps  years  since.  The  following  are  the  conclusions  he 
arrives  at : 

1.  That  mercury,  whether  administered  internally  or  externally,  may  re- 
main for  years  within  the  body,  without  a  trace  (under  ordiaaxy  circum- 
stances) being  detectible  in  the  urine.  Numerous  trials  made  upon  patients  to 
whom  mercury  had  been  given  amply  proved  this ;  but  it  is  not  meant  to  be 
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stated  that  where  large  quantities  of  mercury  have  been  thrown  in,  that  thia 
ma^ir  not  be  sometimea  detected  in  the  urine  or  sweat,  as  it  is  also  in  the  saliva 
during  saUvation.  2.  Bj  the  employment  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  the  mer- 
cury contained  in  the  body  is  expelled  in  the  urine,  so  as  to  become  detectiUe 
by  means  of  the  electrolytic  chemical  analysis.  The  expulsion  does  not  alwaya 
take  pUce  immediately,  several  days  sometimes  first  elapsinff.  3.  All  those 
forms  of  disease  which  exhibit  a  rapid  decrease  proportiouateiY  to  the  excre- 
tion of  the  mercury,  and  which  disappear  when  this  is  entirely  expelled,  can 
only  be  regarded  as  mercurial  disease,  which  can  only  be  said  to  be  completely 
cured  when  no  more  mercury  appears  in  the  urine  under  the  continued  use  of 
the  iodide.  All  the  symptoms  which  thus  can  be  referred  to  hvdrai^^yrosia 
disappear  with  remarkaole  rapidity  under  the  use  of  the  iodide ;  wnile  in  other 
cases,  when  no  mercury  can  be  aetected,  the  iodide  exerts  no  effect.  4.  The 
s^ptoms  gradually  produced  by  the  long  sojourn  of  mercury  in  the  system 
differ  essentially  from  those  whicn  immediately  result  from  recent  mercunaliza- 
tion.  The  symptoms  of  this  ekronic  hydrargyrosis  are  indeed  far  less  known 
than  those  of  the  acute  form ;  one  yery  remarkable  thing  is,  that  the  symp* 
toms  of  a  chronic  hydrargyrosis  may  be  tiirown  in  the  background,  and  seem 
for  a  length  of  time  to  have  undergone  imnrovement  throueh  the  occurrence 
of  a  new  and  acute  mercurialization.  5.  The  symptoms  of  chronic  hjfdrargy* 
rosis  have  hitherto  for  the  most  part  been  mistaken  for  those  of  syphili^  and 
sometimes  for  those  of  gout,  or  the  ordinary  nervous  and  abdominal  affections ; 
and  only  yery  rarely  has  their  true  nature  been  apprehended.  6.  As  hitherto 
chronic  hydrargyrosis  has  not  been  clearly  distinguished  from  syphilis^  both 
conditions  havinff  been  usually  treated  alike,  all  the  cases  of  secondary  syphilis 
on  record  are  only  of  doubtful  value;  and  new  observations,  founded  upon  a 
ph^sioo-chenucal  diagnosis,  so  as  accurately  to  distinguish  between  hydrargy- 
rosis and  syphilis,  are  required, 

IV.  Olfservaiions  on  the  TreaimetU  of  %<me  of  the  Sympionu  of  S^kilU,  'By 
M.  Hebvieux.    (Bulletin  de  Th6rapeutique,  tome  liv.  pp.  441  &  529.) 

1 .  Phagedanic  Chancre,  M.  Hervieux  obsenres  that  it  is  very  natural  that 
a  disease  which  produces  such  rapid  local  destruction  should  have  been  met  by 
means  rivalling  it  in  energr  and  celerity  of  action,  such  as  the  butter  of  anti- 
mony, the  yanous  forms  of  caustic,  the  actual  cautery,  &c.  But  although  all 
those  means  have  been  successful  in  some  cases,  it  is  certain  that  they  hare 
still  oftener  failed,  or  they  would  not  haye  been  so  generally  abandoned. 
There  is  one  means,  however,  which,  in  the  hands  of  M.  Ricord,  has  proved  of 
indubitable  advantage«-yiz.,  the  earbo-sulphuric  fosle,  prepared  by  mixing 
sulphuric  acid  with  powdered  yegetable  charcoal,  in  sufficient  proportions  to 
form  a  semi-solid  paste.  When  applied  to  the  chancre  this  soondnes,  forming 
a  black  crust,  which  intimately  adheres  to  the  tissues,  and  only  falls  off  after 
several  days,  leaving  a  clean  sore,  or  eyen,  in  some  cases,  a  cicatrized  surface. 
In  the  author's  practice,  pure  tincture  of  iodine,  applied  at  the  commencement, 
has  proved  to  be  the  best  means  of  arresting  the  nrogress  of  the  disease.  It 
induces  generally  a  burning  pain,  the  intensity  ana  duration  of  which  are  in 
proijortion  to  the  extent  and  depth  of  the  chancre,  as  also  to  the  sensibility  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  parts  affected.  Very  well  borne  by  some  patients* 
the  pain  induces  in  others  the  most  horrible  torment.  Chloroform  would  in 
such  nervous  and  irritable  subjects  save  this  suffering.  The  pain,  upon  an 
average,  lasts  half  an  hour.  In  simple,  uncomplicated  cases,  two  applications; 
made  by  means  of  a  pencil  after  an  interval  of  twenty-four  hours,  generally 
arrests  the  progress  of  the  blood.  If,  however,  the  chancre  be  complicated 
with  gangrene,  hospital  ^ngrene,  or  diphtheria,  four,  five,  or  even  six  applica- 
tions may  be  required.    But  when  two  or  three  of  these  seem  to  be  without 
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any  clfeei»  there  is  no  use  going  on  witb  the  iodine,  and  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
sHrer  (five  parts  to  Uiirty)  should  be  substituted.  When  the  iodine  treatment 
has  been  fouowed,  M.  Hervienx  has  never  known  the  worst  form  of  phagedena 
persist  beyond  a  week. 

2.  Suppuratinff  Bubo,  The  author  has  never  himself  treated  bubo  bv  small, 
single,  or  multiple  openings,  but  he  has  met  with  cases  which  have  been  so 
treated,  and  which,  two  or  three  months  afterwards,  have  exhibited  fistulous 
tracks,  extensive  detachment,  thinning  and  changes  in  the  skin,  together  with 
an  utter  indisposition  to  heaL  After  waiting  two  or  three  weeks  in  vain  for 
the  spontaneous  closure  of  these  fistulee,  he  has  had  to  lay  them  freely  open. 
The  prevention  of  deformity  by  these  small  apertures,  as  proposed  by  Yidal, 
is  frequently  not  attained,  for  not  only  may  fistulous  tracks  become  established, 
hut  the  apertures  themselves  may  become  transformed  into  chancrous  ulcera- 
titms.  Ajs  a  ^neral  rule,  M.  Hervieux  makes  a  large  opening,  and  that  as  early 
as  possible,  cicatrization  taking  place  most  rapidly  under  these  circumstances. 
When  the  opened  bubo  is  transformed  into  a  strumous  or  chancrous  ulcer,  or 
the  two  combined,  with  the  possible  complication  of  phagedsBuism,  he  treats  it 
by  the  application  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  or  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
washing  it  out  also  with  chlorine  lotions  several  times  a  day;  and  he  has  never 
found  any  ulcer  resisting  treatment  longer  than  six  weeks,  the  majority  becoming 
healed  in  from  eight  to  fifteen  days. 

3.  Condylomata  {Plaques  miMueuses),  Although  the  author  believes  the 
practice  he  recommends  under  the  former  heads  may  require  additional  confir- 
mation from  more  extensive  practice  than  his  own,  in  the  matter  of  condylomata 
he  can  speak  more  positively.  If  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  not  an 
actual  specific  it  acts  with  such  rapidity,  certaintv,  and  efficacy,  as  to  call  for 
the  highest  recommendation.  However  confluent  they  mav  be,  and  whatever 
extent  of  surface  they  mav  occupy,  however  infectious  the  oischarge  they  give 
out,  and  even  when  they  have  attained  a  certain  amount  of  thickness,  provided 
that  they  are  not  too  hypertrophied  and  have  not  undergone  some  of  tne  trans- 
formations they  are  susceptible  of,  thev  will  wither,  die  away,  and  disappear  in 
the  course  of  some  days,  if  eveiy  part  oe  painted  daily  with  a  pencil  dipped  in 
a  solution  of  the  nitrate,  five  parts  to  thirty  of  water.  Baths  should  be  simul- 
taneously used,  seeing  the  part  which  dirt  habitually  takes  in  the  production 
of  this  accident.  Eepeated  trials  have  convinced  the  author  that  this  success 
is  quite  independent  of  internal  treatment.  When,  however,  the  condylomata 
have  become  transformed  into  a  vast  vegetating  surface,  of  great  thickness,  the 
nitrate  ceases  to  be  of  avail ;  and  in  one  aggravated  case  mentioned,  the  pure 
nitric  acid,  repeatedly  applied,  was  of  service. 

4.  SypkUialBi,  Under  this  head  the  author  gives  the  results  of  liis  trial,  in 
ten  cases,  of  M.  Cull^rier's  plan  of  treating  syphilitic  eruptions  by  blisters  ap- 
plied to  the  chest.  Although  at  first  prepossessed  against  it,  he  now  speaks 
highly  in  its  favour.  Excluding  the  sWht  roseolar  forms,  which  get  well  of 
themselves,  the  author  oftenest  employed  blistering  in  the  papular  form  of  the 
disease,  and  that  is  the  form  in  which  the  remedy  best  succeeded.  A  single 
blister  will  exert  a  notable  modification  on  chronic  papular  sypMlides,  which 
have  existed  during  several  months.  One  case  of  syphilitic  lichen,  which 
had  Listed  a  year,  and  for  which  all  kinds  of  active  internal  treatment  had  been 
tried,  disappeared  in  the  course  of  a  week,  during  which  three  lar^e  blisters 
were  successively  applied  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  thorax. 
The  squamous  form  resisted  their  action  more,  but  still  in  two  cases  of 
psoriasis  undoubted  amendment  was  observable,  and  in  a  fortnight  the  scales 
were  detached.  In  the  pustular  form,  some  cases  of  syphilitic  acne  were 
impidly  cured.  M.  Hervieux  has  not  tried  blistering  in  syphilitic  impetigo  of 
tM  face  and  hairy  scalp,  having  found  the  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 
soktiony  after  poulticing  off  the  crusts,  very  efficacious,  even  in  very  inveterate 
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la  IJiis  paper,  laid  before  the  ^  Acadteie  de  M^eeine,"  M.  Girard  statoe 
that  his  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  plan  of  treatment  he  describes  by 
the  mampnlatioM  of  an  empiric.  80  auooessful  were  these  in  a  bad  case  of 
sprain,  that  he  determined  to  inyestigate  the  subject,  and  as  the  result  of 
numerous  triab,  he  now  proposes  what  he  belieres  to  be  a  very  effectual  and  a 
rapid  procedure^  for  the  treatment  of  what  too  often  proves  a  very  tedious  and 
serious  affection. 

No  matter  what  the  severity  of  the  sprain  ma^  be,  its  treatment  should  be 
commenced  bv  the  gentlest  frictioi^  the  points  of  the  fingers  scarcely  touching 
the  skin.  After  practising  such  frictions  from  below  upwards  for  from  ten  to 
twenty  minutes,  it  will  be  almost  always  found  that  a  certain  amount  of  pressure 
can  be  borne,  and  this  is  to  be  increased  or  diminished  according  to  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  patient. 

It  is  very  rare  that  we  can  proceed  in  this  manner  for  half-an-hour  without 
the  patient  declaring  that  his  pain  is  notablv  relieved.  Arrived  at  this  pointy 
when  the  patient  can  bear  the  weight  of  the  hand,  we  proceed  to  the  sham- 
pooing. This  is  performed  not  only  with  the  fingers  (which  kept  close  together 
during  the  frictions,  are  now  to  be  separated,  so  as  to  pass  into  the  various 
sinuosities  of  the  part),  but  also  with  tne  palm  of  the  hand,  so  as  to  embrace 
the  entire  joint  and  surrounding  parts.  The  hand  in  both  this  and  the  former 
part  of  the  procedure  ^ould  be  smeared  with  some  fatty  body,  such  as  almond 
oil,  so  as  to  render  its  movements  more  soft  and  easy.  The  shampooing  must 
be  performed  in  the  gentlest  manner,  without  shocks,  directed  from  below 
upwards^  and  acting  not  only  on  the  painful  p<Mnts,  but  upon  all  those  that  are 
tumefied. 

If  pain  is  excited  by  an  attempt  at  moving  the  joint,  we  must  return  to 
shampooing  until  new  trials  have  proved  that  flexion  and  extension  cease  to 
excite  paimul  sensations.  Such  movements  would  be  vervpainful,  or  even 
dangerous,  if  performed  at  sn  eariy  stage  of  Uie  treatment,  xliey  do  not^  how- 
ever, constitute  any  part  of  the  treatment  itself,  and  are  only  resorted  to  as  a  ' 
means  of  i4>preciating  the  results  derived  from  the  shampooing.  In  several 
cases  in  which  the  cure  had  been  considered  as  complete,  the  pains  have 
returned  next  day,  accompanied  by  more  or  less  febrile  reaction.  A  single 
re-application  of  the  shampooing  has  sufficed  to  dissipate  them,  and  in  most 
cases,  twenty-four  hours'  rest  and  the  application  of  a  bandage  moistened  with 
spirit  of  camphor,  has  sufficed  for  this.  This  bandage,  indenl,  is  useful  in  all 
cases,  and  should  be  worn  for  two  or  three  days. 

Tins  procedure  is  applicable  to  both  ohi  and  recent  sprains,  and  even  when 
there  has  been  piesent  also  a  fracture  of  the  fibula,  shampooing  has  effected  a 
remarkable  diminution  of  pain  and  swelling,  enabling  the  surgeon  sooner  to 
ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  the  case.  Several  cases  of  severe,  recent,  and 
^d  sprains  are  referred  to,  in  whidi  two  or  three  hours  of  this  shampooiDg 
process  has  effected  an  entire  cure. 


VI.  (M  the  Treatment  of  Bums  hy  the  Permanent  Warm  Bath,    By  Dr.  Pissa- 
TAXT.    (Deutsche  Klinik,  Nos.  36,  88,  and  39.) 

The  occasion  of  this  communication  was  furnished  by  the  explosion  of  a  fire- 
work factory  at  Frankfort,  which  gave  rise  to  the  loss  of  fourteen  lives.  Thir- 
teen persons  were  taken  to  the  hospital  exhibiting  almost  every  stage  of  burn, 
some  of  them  scarcely  aware,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  that  they  had 
been  burned,  althou^  their  sixfferings  after  admission  soon  became  excessive. 

All  the  cases  admitted  were  treated  by  the  permanent  warm  bath,  where  this 
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oottld  be  appEed,  and  where  it  ooukl  Bot,  compresses  dipped  in  varm  vttter 
were  substituted.  Tbis  course  was  mmued  in  ooDseqaenoe  of  tbe  suooess  of 
foeaast  enMnmeftia  auwle  bj  tbe  auwHr,  and  tbe  aaalogy  prevailiug  between 
burns  ana  otber  sinqgieal  affecuons  in  wbiob  tbe  baths  bave  proved  so  efiicacioua 
m  tbe  bands  dt  Langenbeok.*  Tbe  limb  was  pbund  in  a  suitable  vessel,  wbicb 
waa  filled  wilb  warm  water  kept  at  a  temperature  oi  27°  R. ;  tbe  water  being 
vsoallj  cbanged  twice  a-daj,  and  in  tbe  event  of  excessive  discbar^,  oftener. 
If  after  some  weeks  maintenance  in  tbe  vessel  tbe  patient's  posititm  beoame 
irtaome,  maistened  compresses  were  substituted*  Tbe  first  effect  produced  by 
the  bath  was  an  immense  abatement,  soon  to  be  followed  by  a  complete  cessa- 
tion of  the  «iM88ive  pain— -constituting  in  fact  tbe  completest  anodyne  — 
an  advantage  of  sufficient  moment,  even  aupposiog  no  other  was  derived. 
E^des  this,  however,  the  dried  and  hardened  tissues  became  completely  pene- 
trated with  water  and  thoroughly  softened,  and  the  destroyed  parts  were  more 
easily  separated  and  cleansed  away.  The  wound  was  thus  kept  constantly  clean 
and  free  from  all  sources  of  irritation,  and  the  danger  of  absorption  of  pus  and 
of  ]^y»mia  was  diminished.  Tbe  healing  of  the  wound,  too,  takes  place  more 
lapMlly  under  water,  being  promoted  probably  by  the  equable  temperature  and 
moderate  eompression  of  the  water,  and  by  the  greater  activity  of  the  meta- 
morpbic  and  endoamotic  proceeaes. 


Vll.  On  Calculeu$  Dtteatei  in  Hungary,    By  Prof.  Balassa..    (Wien 
Medicisische  Wodienschnlt,  Nos.  25  and  26.) 

This  commonication  formed  an  answer  to  a  circular  sent  out  by  Professor 
Gross  of  Louisville,  U.S.,  for  tbe  purpose  of  obtaining  statistical  mformatiott 
lelatiii^  to  cakmloas  disease.  Nearly  all  tbe  examples  of  this  affection  that 
occur  in  Hungary  are  brou|^t  to  the  Pesth  Hospitiu;  and  during  Professor 
Balassa's  twelve  years  (1843-65)  officiating  in  the  suigical  clinic  he  has  met 
with  135  cases  of  stone.  In  regard  to  ape,  il  of  the  patients  were  between 
<me  and  seven  years  dd ;  33  oetween  eight  and  fiftecm ;  47  between  sixteen 
nnd  twenty-five;  27  between  twenty-six  and  fifty;  6  between  fifty-one  and 
sixtjr ;  and  2  between  sixty-one  a^d  seventy.  It  is  thus  seen  how  larffc  a  pro- 
portion of  the  oases  occur  among  the.  young,  100  of  the  135  being  less  taan 
twenty-six  years  of  age ;  while  a  lai^  proportion  of  the  cases  having  been 
long  n^lected,  might  be  referred  back  auite  to  childhood.  We  mav  add  to 
these,  49  cases  of  stone  treated  at  the  Children's  Hospital  during  tne  same 
|ieik)d  of  time ;  so  that  stone  in  Hungary  chiefly  occurs  in  childhood  and  youth. 
Of  tbe  135  oases,  82  occurred  in  the  peasant  class,  and  39  among  mechanica, 
the  inhabitants  of  l^e  country,  therefore,  much  preponderating.  Their  especial 
ptevalesce  ama^t  the  po(»er  classes  is  farther  snown  by  tne  experience  of 
tbe  author  in  private  practice,  he  never  meeting  it  among  the  chil<uren  of  the 
wealthier  classes.  This  can  onh  be  attributed  to  difference  in  mode  of  life  and 
abmentatioB,  the  wholesome  food  of  childhood  bema  frequently  replaced  by 
tssrbonifeitnis  food  of  difficult  digestion.  This  view  is  farther  borne  oat  by  the 
analysis  of  83  of  &e  calculi  that  were  removed.    A  long  account  of  these  ia 

S'  ren ;  bat  we  have  only  i^ce  to  state  that  great  preponderance  of  the  osa- 
es  and  urates  was  observable,  especially  of  the  former.  The  prevention  of 
audi  cakmlous  fonnation  would  be  best  sought  by  an  amelioTation  of  the 
legimen  of  tbe  classes  amongst  which  the  disease  almost  exclusivdy  prevails  in 
Hnagary. 

Proleasor  Bahoaa  observes,  that  according  to  his  expenence  catanb  of  tbe 
bladder  never  accompaaies  the  oxaUtes  or  urates ;  but  in  the  case  of  pboa- 

•  See  BritiBb  and  Foreign  Hedico-Chirargieal  Beview,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  661. 
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phatic  calculi  it  is  always  met  with  to  a  considerable  and  obstinate  extent,  tke 
urine  being  acid  in  the  former  and  alkaline  in  the  latter  case. 

Of  the  136  stone  cases,  in  13  no  operation  was  performed  on  account  of  an 
extreme  degree  of  consecutive  disease  of  the  urinary  organs,  and  a  disordered 
condition  of  the  general  system.  In  123  cases  operations  were  resorted  to, 
although  in  some  of  the  instances  under  Tcry  unfayourable  circumstances,  inas- 
much as  chronic  nephritis,  obstinate  catarrh  of  the  urinary  passages,  and 
various  other  ill  consequences  of  the  presence  of  calculus  were  present.  When- 
ever by  proper  care  and  treatment  the  symptoms  of  these  diseased  conditions 
were  ameliorated,  and  the  state  of  the  general  health  became  materially  im- 
proved, the  operation  was  undertaken  upon  the  old  maxim,  aneept  remediitm 
meliui  quam  nullum,  in  several  cases  with  success,  but  in  5  others  with  a  fatal 
issue.  In  2  of  these  cases  there  was  found  a  high  degree  of  exoentric  hyper- 
trophy of  the  calices  of  the  kidney  and  ureters,  and  in  two  others  renal  atrophy. 
In  1  case  the  right  ureter,  excessively  dilated,  had  become  affixed  to  the 
cecum  through  prior  exudation ;  an  intercommunication  had  formed  between 
the  two  parts,  and  through  this  aperture  a  lumbricus  had  passed  along  the 
ureter  into  the  bladder.  That  a  diseased  condition  of  the  urinary  organs 
should  not  always  contra-indicate  an  operation,  the  Professor  has  had  many 
opportunities  of  learning  in  the  course  ot  bis  practice.  Even  abundant  puru- 
lent deposit  may  indicate  disease  of  only  one  kidney,  and  the  individual  be 
saved  by  the  operation,  through  the  other  kidney  still  performing  its  functions. 

The  neglected  and  complicated  conditions  of  the  cases  that  usually  are 
brought  to  the  author's  clinic  have  led  to  his  resorting  to  lithotrity  in  a  com- 
paratively  small  number,  being  comoelled  to  abstain  from  it  on  account  of  the 
excessive  hypersmic  irritability  of  the  bladder,  and  the  frequent  attacks  of 
inflammation.  For  the  same  reason  his  lithotrity  operations  have  been  leas 
successful  than  the  general  statistics  of  the  operation  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

Of  the  122  operations,  02  were  lithotomy  and  30  lithotrity ;  11  of  the 
former  cases  (11*95  per  cent.),  and  5  of  the  latter  cases  (16*66  per  cent.) 
dyiuff.  Of  the  11  deaths  after  lithotomy,  5  took  place  from  chronic  disease  of 
the  Kidney,  and  1  from  epidemic  typnus,  the  remaining  5  succumbing  to 
inflammation  of  the  bladder  and  pentoneum  coming  on  from  the  third  to  the 
fifth  day  after  the  operation.  Strictly  speaking,  uiesc  were  the  only  cases 
which  died  as  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  operation  when  performed  in 
suitable  cases,  reducing  the  mortality  in  fact  to  5*43  per  cent.  Of  the  5  deaths 
following  lithotrity,  1  took  place  from  phthisis,  2  from  chronic  renal  suppu- 
ration, and  1  from  recent  nephritis ;  2  of  the  deaths  alone  were  in  fact  directly 
referrible  to  the  operation,  giving  the  mortality  of  6*66  per  cent.  Fistulous 
openings  into  the  rectum,  or  infiltration  of  urine,  did  not  take  place  after  any 
ot  the  lilkolomy  operations ;  but  extraction,  on  account  of  the  large  size  of 
the  stone,  being  very  difficult  in  several  cases,  peritoneal  and  vesical  inflam- 
mation not  infrequently  followed,  and  in  5  instances  terminated  fatally.  With 
the  exception  of  7  cases,  the  stone  was  extracted  entire  in  all.  The  diameter 
of  the  largest  stone  in  the  collection  measures  two  inches  five  lines,  in  & 
calculi  it  was  somewhat  above  two  inches,  and  in  24  it  varied  between  one  inch, 
and  one  inch  and  a  half.  The  heaviest  stone  extracted  weighed  Jiss  gr.  x., 
and  the  lightest  er.  xvii.  It  may  be  noted  that  among  the  135  cases,  1  only 
was  a  female,  ana  she  was  treated  by  lithotrity. 

Professor  Balassa  recommends,  after  all  bleeding  has  ceased,  the  application 
of  some  oiled  strips  of  linen  rag  along  the  track  of  the  wound,  he  having  found 
it  a  j;ood  precautionary  measure  for  the  prevention  of  infiltration  of  mine,  or 
the  irritation  of  the  lips  of  the  wound  by  this  fluid,  especially  when  they  have 
been  much  contused  during  the  extraction  of  a  hirge  stone. 
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YIIL  Onih«  Treatment  of  HmUabvBleciricity,    By  Dr.  Clbmsns. 
(Deutsche  Klimk,  No.  34.) 

This  paper  is  the  first  of  a  series  the  author  intends  publishing  upon  the 
therapeutical  application  of  electricity — a  subject  that  has  engaged  his  attention 
for  some  years  past.  He  first  employed  this  agent  in  the  treatment  of  inguinal 
hernia  in  1850,  and  has  frequently  had  recourse  to  it  since  then.  The  hernia 
being  reduced,  and  the  patient  placed  in  the  semi-recumbent  position,  the  ball 
of  the  conductor  is  carried  as  far  into  the  hernial  canal  as  ])ossible,  and  the 
application  of  the  electricity  continued  during  five  minutes,  its  power  being 
increased  day  by  day.  After  a  few  fiances  the  mouth  of  the  nng  becomes 
diminished  in  size,  the  finger  is  introduced  with  more  difficulty,  and  the  hernia 
will  not  descend  so  easily  as  heretofore.  The  electricity,  too,  exerts  a  very 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  peristaltic  intestinal  motions,  augmenting  and  regu* 
lating  these,  and  thus  preventins^  the  same  relaxed  portion  of  iiuestiue  from 
always  lying  opposite  the  hernial  aperture.  A  state  of  obstinate  constipation 
becomes  chan^d  for  one  of  regukr  action,  and  many  old  disordered  conditions 
of  the  abdominal  cavity  become  relieved.  When  the  hernia  has  been  recently 
produced,  no  means  act  with  so  much  certainty  and  rapidity ;  and  a  case  is 
referred  to  of  a  young  man  who  acquired  double  inguinal  hernia  during  an 
effort  to  raise  a  heavy  burden,  and  which  was  completely  cured  after  twenty 
aianceiy  although  these  were  not  commenced  until  a  week  after  the  accident. 
Under  its  a^ncy  recent  hernia  is  rapidly  returned ;  but  the  author  has  not 
yet  tried  it  in  a  case  of  complete  incarceration.  Among  the  27  cases  in  which 
it  has  been  resorted  to,  none  have  manifested  the  slightest  ill  consequences. 
Dr.  Clemens  prefers  static  electricity  to  galvanism,  and  administers  it  by  means 
of  the  Leyden  phial. 

Another  apphcation  of  electricity  by  the  author  consists  in  a  galvanic  hernia 
truss,  for  a  description  of  the  construction  of  which  we  must  refer  to  his 
paper.  By  its  agency  a  feeble  but  constant  galvanic  stream  is  kept  applied  to 
the  rinf,  and  large  hernias  soon  become  easily  retained  which  before  had 
resisted  the  lar^t  trusses  and  the  strongest  spring.  Of  late  the  author  has 
constructed  a  pile  of  silver  and  copper  coins,  ana  the  effects  of  so  small  an 
apparatus  have  often  surprised  him. 


IX.  On  Diphtkeritis  of  the  Palpebral  Conjunctiva.    By  M.  Magi^i. 
(LTnion  M6dicale,  No.  100.) 

M.  Magne,  in  this  paper,  calls  attention  to  the  affection  described  under  the 
same  name  by  A.  von  Graefe,*  and  which  seems,  like  other  diphtheritic  diseases, 
to  be  acquiring  prevalence  of  late  years.  Thus,  M.  Magne  describes  four  cases 
thai  have  occurred  to  him  since  1853,  while  a  thirty  years'  practice  at  a  well- 
frequented  clinic  has  furnished  no  other  examples ;  and  M.  oichel,  during  the 
same  period  of  time,  amidst  the  thousands  of  cases  of  ophthalmia  that  have  come 
under  his  notice,  only  recollects  two  instances  of  pseudo-membranes  forming 
in  the  palpebral  conjimctiva,  independently  of  the  action  of  heat  or  caustics.  M. 
Magne  beeves  that  the  comparative  frequency  with  which  MM.  Chassaignac 
and  A.  von  Graefe  are  said  to  have  met  with  the  disease  arises  from  a  confu* 
sion  in  names.  The  affection  they  describe  was  not,  in  fact,  characterized  by 
a  true  pseudo-membrane,  but  by  a  mere  mucous  or  muco-purulent  concretion, 
which  was  so  slightly  adherent  as  to  admit  of  removal  by  injection,  sponge, 
forceps,  or  even  the  fingers,  forming  a  juxtaposition  rather  than  an  adhesion. 
The  concretion  removed,  the  conjunctiva  is  red  and  sometimes  granular,  but 
its  surface  is  always  uniform.  In  the  affection  now  described,  however,  which 
may  be  justly  styled  palpebral  croup,  there  is  a  true  pseudo-membrane,  an  al- 
•  Bee  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  vol.  zx.,  p.  367. 
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bumiiiow^lbroiui  iusue  intbMitolj  Ikfeiided  witii  tke  ccwraMliw,  aftd  whi<^ 
cannot  be  removed  in  a  sbdle  pieoe,  bat  mmi  be  scratched  or  scraped  aS^ 
iMving  the  conjunctiva  bleemng  at  the  points  whence  it  has  been  removed.  It 
18  also  soon  reproduced.  It  is  a  disease  which  especially  affects  children,  and 
seems  to  be  connected  with  a  general  condition  of  the  system^  rather  than  of  a 
mere  local  nature.  It  would  not  seem  to  be  contagious,  for  in  the  four  cases 
here  recorded  but  one  eye  was  i^ected,  although  the  other  eye  was  frequently 
exposed  to  Uie  contact  of  the  diseased  secretions.  It  is  a  very  severe  affec- 
tion, but  it  is  curable.  The  treatment  chiefly  to  be  relied  upon  consists  in  the 
application  ol  leeches,  the  injection  of  soluticm  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  in- 
tenial  administration  of  the  chlonte  of  potass. 


X,  Oitm  New  Mode  c/OpefwtiwJbr  Cancer  of  tie  Ido.    By  Professor 
(ySluughnessy.    (Cidian  Annals  of  Medicine,  July,  p.  435.) 

Professor  CShaughnessy  observes,  that  when  cancer  of  the  lip  is  confined  to 
a  limited  spot,  it  is  easily  removed  by  the  ordinary  V-shaped  mciaion,  but  that 
this  proceoure  does  not  suffice  when  the  whole  bp,  and  perhaps  one  or  both 
commissures,  are  involved  in  the  disease.  In  a  case  which  occmed  in  his  own 
practice,  the  cancer  not  only  occupied  the  i^ole  lower  h'p,  but  the  li^t  con-* 
missure  and  a  part  of  the  upper  lip  also,  on  that  side.  "  1  thought  nothing 
could  be  done  in  such  a  case,  until  the  plan  struck  me  of  making  a  lip  by  de- 
taching a  triangular  portion  of  the  cheek  on  either  side  of  the  mouth,  in  the 
following  manner : — ^The  whole  of  the  diseased  lip  to  be  removed  by  making 
two  incisions  meeting  at  a  point  in  the  centre  of  the  chin,  the  cheeks  then  to 
be  divided  by  two  horizontal  incisions  extending  from  the  angle  of  the  month 
on  eiUier  side,  and  continued  backward  as  far  as  the  masseter  muscles;  these 
to  be  joined,  at  their  postericv  extremities,  bv  two  oblique  incisions  carried 
upwards  and  backwards,  from  either  side  of  tne  chin,  leaviug  two  triangular 
flaps  to  be  dissected  forwards,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  apposition  of  the  edges 
of  the  Y-shaped  gap  left  by  the  removal  of  the  cancer."  An  excelleot  lip  was 
in  this  wav  made,  and  most  of  the  lines  of  incision  had  united  by  the  first  in^ 
tention,  when  about  the  tenth  day  the  patient  was  carried  off  from  the  effects 
of  retention  of  urine. 

QUARTERLY  REPORT  ON  MIDWIFERY. 

By  Robert  Babnes,  M.D.  Loiii). 
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I.  PaTHOLOQY  of  THB  XJnIM7BS6NATBD  Peiuib. 

1.  0»tke  Oure  of  Feeieo-Famnai  and  Fesieo-Uierine  FistnUe,    By  Dr.  Gustat 

SncoH.    {Mx)natsschr.  f  Geburtsk.,  July,  1858.) 
3.  A  New  Procedure  for  Tlngging  the  Fagina,    By  M.  Montamibb.   (L'Uailm 

M^.,  Dec.,  1858,  and  Gaz.  d.  H6p.,  Sept.  3868.) 

3.  Medicinal  Trials  of  Cardnns  Maria,  Car  duns  JBenedidme,  and  Onopordom 

Aeanthfum.    By  Lobach.    (Verb,  d,  Phys.  Med.  Qcs.  «u  Wurabuiw; 
viii.,  3, 1868.) 

4.  Ovarian  Oyst  in  a  Puerperal  Woman  cured  by  Spontaneous  Bmpture  and 
Discharge  through  the  Colon.  By  Dr.  Ltofb.  (Zeitsch.  d.  Ges.  d.  A; 
zuW.,  No.  22,1858.) 

6.  Cancer  of  the  Fundus  and  Body  of  the  Uterus  perforating  tke  Bectum.  Bj 
Dr.  Habws.     (North  Amer.  Med.  Chir.  Rev ,  Sept.  1858.) 

6.  Beport  of  a  Case  of  Inversion  of  the  Uterus  successfully  reduced  after  Sisp 
Months,    By  Dr.  White.    (Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sc,  JnlT,  1858.) 

1.  At  a  meeting  of  physicians  held  at  Darmstadt  in  1857,  Dr.  Giutav  Simon 
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detailed  tike  methods  lie  had  punued  in  the  treaimeiit  of  Tesdoo-TBginal  and 
▼enco-ttterme  fistulas,  and  submitted  eight  of  the  patients  who  £ul  been 
operated  upon,  to  examinatioiL  Of  19  fistuls  treated,  10  had  been  eompletdj 
liealed;  in  5,  eare  was  ncarlj  complete ;  1  was  abandoned  as  incuraole;  2 
women  died  after  operation.  One  case  was  a  vcsico-iiterine  fistula — ^that  is, 
the  fistula  passed  from  the  bladder  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterine  neck,  without 
imury  to  the  vagina ;  the  urine  passed  throng  the  os  uteri  The  incontinence 
of  urine  was  cured  by  the  oUiteratiou  of  toe  os  uteri,  which  was  effected  bj 
uniting  the  sfdit  and  freshened  lips  together  by  seven  sutures.  Hie  woman 
xetains  her  urine.  The  communication  between  bladder  and  uterus  persists ; 
menstruaiion  is  entirely  effected  through  the  bladder.  The  woman  remained 
veil  two  and  a  half  years  after  the  operation. 

In  a  second  wcmian,  the  anterior  lip  of  the  os  uteri  was  destroyed,  with  a 
part  of  the  vaginal  wall  of  the  bladder,  so  that  a  deep  vesieo-utero-vapmal 
BStuIa  resulted.  This  fistula  was  healed  by  using  the  posterior  lip  of  the 
€§  uteri  as  a  fiap  to  be  united  to  the  walls  of  the  bladaer.  In  this  woman 
also  the  menstrual  secretion  passes  through  the  bladder.  The  woman  is  well 
three  years  after  the  operation. 

In  a  third  woman,  a  large  fistida  extended  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder  to 
the  08  uteri.  Br.  Simon  split  the  os  uteri  and  covered  the  loss  of  substance  by 
means  of  the  so-made  moveable  anterior  lip,  and  united  it  to  the  walls  of 
the  bladder.  This  woman  is  well  three  years  after  the  operation,  and  has  borne 
a  living  child  since. 

In  &e  other  women,  in  whom  vesico-vaginal  fistulie,  varying  from  the  size 
of  a  bean  to  that  of  a  shilliug,  existed  in  various  parts  of  the  vesico-vaginal 
wall,  cure  was  effected  by  the  union  of  the  walls  of  the  Uadder. 

Others  in  whom  the  fissure  was  very  small,  were  healed  by  cautery  alone. 

In  three  cases,  the  fistuls  were  so  laree,  that  the  deficiency  included  the 
entire  bos-fond  of  the  bladder  to  the  uretnra,  so  as  to  render  the  attempt  to 
unite  the  borders  of  the  fistule  hopeless.  In  these  cases  Dr.  Simon  resorted 
to  an  operation  to  be  presently  described,  which  he  calls  the  cross-obliieraiion 
efiAe  vagina.  Two  women  subjected  to  this  operation  have  found  their  con- 
mioA  so  much  bettered,  that  both  in  sitting  and  at  night  they  can  hold  their 
vine  and  void  it  at  pleasure,  and  follow  their  occupations. 

In  the  case  of  the  only  incurable  fistula,  the  woman  had  a  very  large  opening, 
the  aphineter  vesicas  beine  wanting. 

The  two  women  who  <ued  had  nstuln  of  medium  size  in  the  vicmity  of  the 
OS  uteri  In  one  who  died  of  pyaemia  seven  days  after  the  operation,  the  walls 
of  the  bladder  had  united.  Iji  the  other,  who  perished  seventeen  days  after 
the  operation  from  suppuration  in  the  cellular  tissue  between  the  bladder, 
uterus,  and  rectum,  ana  consequent  perforation  of  the  peritoneum,  the  wall  of 
tiie  bladder  had  become  united  with  the  freshened  anterior  lip  of  the  os  uteri. 
In  the  operation  upon  the  first  patient,  the  uterus  had  been  drawn  down  by 
Muaeaux's  hook-forceps,  in  the  second  not. 

A  third  woman  died  under  Dr.  Simon's  care,  after  making  a  considerable 
division  of  a  strong  adhesion  of  the  vaginal  walls.  She  died  on  the  sixth  day 
of  oedema  of  the  mngs  following  on  pvaemic  pneumonia,  before  the  operation 
mper  for  the  fistula  had  been  undertaKen. 

-  ^e  operation  performed  by  Dr.  Simon  consists  in  the  iit^  freshening  of  the 
edgei  of  the  fistula,  and  union  hj  the  knotted  sutures. 

fVe  will  now  describe  briefly  his  operation  of  cross-obliteration  of  ike  vagina, 
S  eonsists  in  this — that  the  remains  of  the  vesico-vaginal  wall  are  brought  into 
union  with  the  freshened  hinder  wall  of  the  vagina,  or  bladder  with  rectum  in 
a  transverse  direction.  Thus  a  receptacle  for  the  urine  is  formed,  which  is 
embraced  by  the  upper  part  of  the  v^ina^  the  roof  of  the  vagina,  and  the 
defective  bladder,  and  directs  the  urine  into  the  urethra.    A  portion  of  the 
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▼agina  below  the  seat  of  the  operatioii  remams  as  before.  T^e  operation  is  ao 
carried  out,  in  cases  where  the  deficiencj  of  the  bladder  is  ao  very  great,  that 
of  the  hinder  waU  of  the  bladder  only  the  urethra  remains,  that  the  upper 
edge  of  the  remaining  urethra  is  freshened  over  a  space  of  two  to  three  centi- 
metres, and  on  the  level  of  this  edge,  especiall?  on  the  side  and  posterior  wall 
of  the  vagina,  a  similar  extent  is  freshened  in  like  manner.  The  apposition  of 
tlie  wound  is  effected  hj  six  or  seven  sutures.  With  a  very  bent  needle  the 
wound  made  in  the  vagma  b  transversed  and  surrounded  by  one  thread.  The 
freshened  part  of  the  rectum-wall  and  the  hinder  edge  of  the  urethra  are  thus 
united  when  the  loops  of  the  suture  are  bronght  together.  The  closure  of  the 
vagina  forms  a  transverse— often,  on  account  of  the  great  yielding  of  the 
recto-vaginal  wall,  an  arched  line.  Dr.  Simon  extob  the  advantages  of  tikis 
operation  over  the  other  methods,  episiorrhaphjr  and  transplantation  for  oblite- 
rating the  vagina.  It  promises  greater  certaintjr  in  heafing,  it  is  free  from 
danger,  since  only  snperooial  mucous  parts  are  divided,  and  so  far  answers  the 
purpose,  that  it  prevents  incontinence  of  urine  and  preserves  a  portion  of  iht 
vagina,  and  exerts  no  after  bad  influence.  This  operation  he  has  performed 
three  times,  with  so  much  success  as  to  have  only  veiy  small  fistuue  remain- 
ing.   By  it  the  greatest  deficiencies  of  the  bladder  may  be  remedied. 

2.  M.  Montamier  recommends  a  modified  form  of  Gariel's  air-pessaiy  for 
plugging  the  vagina.  He  urges,  and  with  truth,  the  objections  to  the  simple 
air-pessary,  that  it  is  apt  to  sup,  that  it  fails  to  compress  perfectly  the  os  uteii 
and  does  not  admit  of  the  application  of  medicaments  to  the  utenne  necL  He 
covers  the  air-pessary  with  a  linen-cap  which  admits  of  being  tied  on  by  t 
slip-knot ;  on  the  summit  of  the  cap  a  layer  of  fine  sponjs^e  is  sewn.  The  pessary 
thus  armed  completely  fills  the  vagina,  without  its  being  necessary  to 
over-distend  it;  and  the  sponge  can  be  saturated  with  any  liquid  thought 
desirable. 

3.  M.Lobach  relates  his  experience  of  the  uses  of  the  CardunsMarisB,  Garduus 
Benedictus,  and  Onoj>ordon  Acanthium.  He  says  the  seeds  of  the  Carduus 
MarisB  have  a  surprising  efficacy  in  arresting  uterine  hflemonrha^.  Not  on^ 
does  this  remedy  check  the  discharge  at  the  time,  but  by  contmued  use  pre- 
vents the  return,  and  this  in  cases  where  krameria,  sesquichloride  of  iron, 
phosphoric  acid,  tannin,  &c.,  had  failed.  It  especially  operates  in  cases  whord 
the  noodings  are  associated  with  portal  obstruction,  diseases  of  the  liver  and 

Sleen,  hemorrhoids,  &c.,  but  not  where  the  flooding  depends  on  wounds, 
Derations,  or  heterologous  formations.    It  may  be  us^  in  the  form  of  decoc- 
tion or  tincture. 

4.  The  case  of  ovarian  dropsj  related  by  Dr.  Lumpe  illustrates  one  of  the 
modes  in  which  this  disease  is  sometimes  spontaneously  cured.  A  weakly 
pluripara  had  exhibited  since  her  second  labour  pain  in  the  left  ovarian  reffion. 
After  the  third  week,  the  abdomen  remained  perceptibly  enlarged,  ana  an 
ovarian  cyst  that  admitted  of  being  grasped  was  formed.  At  the  same  time  a 
smart  peritonitis  occurred.  To  diminish  her  suffering,  a  puncture  was  made, 
and  some  fluid  withdrawn ;  this  was  greyish-green,  curdy,  distinctly  smellins 
of  faeces.  Her  condition  mended,  but  soon  the  cyst  grew  to  its  former  size.  K. 
second  puncture  was  determined  on,  when,  without  obvious  cause,  diarrhoea 
set  in,  and  daily  increased  with  colicky  pains.  At  first  the  evacuations  were 
of  a  fseculent  brown,  cradually  paler,  ana  lastly  of  the  same  colour  as  the  con- 
tents formerly  drawn  Irom  the  cyst  by  puncture.  These  discharges  persisted 
for  nearly  five  weeks,  when  the  woman  recovered,  and  might  be  considered 
completely  cured.  Rupture  was  apprehended.  The  diagnosis  between  retro- 
version and  a  descent  of  an  ovarian  cyst  was  doubtful.    The  appearance  of  the 
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f  andas  uteri  in  tlio  abdomen  was  especially  opposed  to  the  first  supposition. 
In  either  case,  the  treatment  appeared  clear.  If  the  tumour  coula  not  be 
pushed  back  above  the  pelvis,  the  trocar  must  be  used  to  empty  it,  for  a  rup- 
ture seemed  imminent.  About  eight  o'clock  on  the  13th,  the  pains  were 
violent  and  unintermitting.  The  patient  was  deeply  narcotized  by  diloroform^ 
and  attempts  made  to  push  up  the  tumour.  Tliis,  after  great  effort,  was 
effected,  and  then  another  very  smooth  and  elastic  swelling  came  down  into  the 
pelvis;  this  was  the  bag  of  membranes,  which  soon  burst,  discharging  a 
remarkable  quantity  of  water,  the  two  feet  of  the  child  immediately  following. 
Delivery  was  soon  completed.  The  foetus  was  of  six  months*  gestation ;  it 
lived  for  nine  hours.  The  patient  recovered  favourably.  After-examination 
revealed  no  sign  of  ovarian  tumours.  The  fluid  sac  felt  in  the  pelvis  could  only 
have  been  the  posterior  wall  of  the  uterus  distended  into  the  lorm  of  a  pouch. 
The  designation  retroversion  seems  misapplied. 

5.  Dr.  Harris  records  an  interesting  and  rare  example  of  cancer  affecting 
the  fondoa  and  body  of  the  uterus.  The  subject  was  a  married  lady,  aged 
fifhr-four.  The  disease  gave  evidence  of  its  presence  more  than  four  years 
before  death.  She  suffered  from  sanguineous  discharges,  at  a  later  period 
mixed  with  broken-down  cancerous  tissue  and  purulent  secretion.  Por  about 
two  years  and  five  months  she  suffered  no  pain,  she  lost  flesh  veij  slowly. 
For  the  last  twenty-one  months  she  suffered  daily  from  severe  lancinating  pains 
iu  the  iliac  regions.  When  a  vaginal  examination  was  first  permitted,  which 
was  only  at  an  advanced  stage,  the  uterus  was  found  enlarged,  its  cervix 
very  hard,  but  smooth  upon  its  vaginal  surface.  Seven  or  eight  months  before 
death  pas  was  found  in  tne  excrementitious  matters  from  the  rectum.  About 
four  months  before  death,  fsecal  matter  began  to  pass  by  the  vagina,  and  toward 
the  latter  period  of  life  nearly  the  whole  of  the  excrement  passed  through  this 
channel.    I)eath  ensued  from  exhaustion. 

AMicpiy.'—The  omentum  was  joined  to  the  fundus  of  the  uterus ;  and  in. 
front  of  this  adhesion  the  cavity  of  the  womb  communicated  with  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  by  an  irregular  aperture,  with  verv  soft  and  rotten  edges.. 
The  uterus  filled  the  pelvis,  with  the  exception  of  the  space  occupied  by  the 
contracted  rectum  and  bladder.  The  ovaries  were  cancerous ;  the  os  uten  wa»- 
oval,  soft,  pattdous ;  the  cervix  short,  and  had  lost  its  scirrhous  condition. 
The  posterior  wall  of  the  uterus  was  united  to  the  rectum,  and  the  cavities  of 
the  two  viscera  communicated  by  an  ulcerated  opening  an  inch  wide  and  three 
inches  long.  The  soft  cancerous  matter  exhibited  broken-down  cells.  The 
cancer-tissue  proper  was  of  a  medullary  character,  easily  breaking  down  under 
pressure ;  it  contained  an  abundance  of  oval  cancer  cells,  wiUi  nuclei  and 
nucleoli.  This  cancer  tissue  appeared  to  the  naked  eye  to  be  infiltrated  in  the 
tissue  proper  of  the  uterus,  constituting  inJUtrated  medullary  carcinoma, 

6.  Dr.  White,  of  Buffalo,  relates  two  cases  of  inversion  of  the  uterus  in 
which  forcible  reduction  was  effected,  in  the  one  case  after  eight  days,  m. 
the  other  after  six  months. 

Case  I. — Januaiy  28th,  1856,  a  young  woman  was  delivered  of  her  first 
diild.  Slie  was  stated  to  have  given  birth  to  a  male  infant  weighing  ten  pounds 
and  a  half.  A  large  tumour  descended  into  the  vagina  after  tne  placenta. 
Tbe  hjemorrliage  was  "terrific,"  causing  protracted  syncope.  A  (ew  days 
afterwards,  when  makmg  an  effort  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  uie  tumour  passed 
the  09  externum.  When  seen,  the  inverted  uterus  was  as  laree  as  at  the  fourth 
month  of  pregnancy,  inflamed  and  tender,  hard  and  inflexible,  the  body  appa- 
rently distcn&d  with  blood  from  the  constriction  of  the  neck.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  compress  the  utema  by  the  liand  and  return  it ;  some  blood  was 
lost,  and  the  patient  became  very  faint.    Fomentations  were  applied  to  tbo 
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c^enitals ;  she  had  a  severe  chill  in  the  night ;  pulse  144,  feeble.  Extract  of 
belladonna  applied  to  cervix.  The  next  day  (the  eighth  from  the  labour) 
reduction  was  again  attempted  under  chloroform.  Dr.  White  nassed  his  riffht 
hand  into  the  vagina,  and  nrmly  and  continuously  compressed  tne  uterus ;  atler 
some  time  it  was  found  that  the  fundus  could  be  "  dimpled"  bv  the  thumb. 
Pressure  upon  this  point  was  sustained  until  the  hand  became  nearly  powerless ; 
a  rectum  bougie  was  substituted  for  the  thumb,  to  give  rest  to  the  hand. 
Whilst  pressing  with  the  thumb  on  the  fundus,  the  left  hand  was  applied 
externally  over  the  uterine  tumour,  to  give  counter-support.  At  length  the 
fingers  or  the  left  hand,  being  pressed  well  down  into  tne  abdomen,  seemed  to 
fasten  upon  or  hook  over  the  anterior  uterine  lip  and  aid  in  its  reflexion  oyer 
the  organ.  Thus  securely  held  between  the  two  hands,  the  efforts  at  reduction 
were  continued  until  the  operator  was  nearly  exhausted.  The  reduction  was, 
however,  effected.  All  hjEmorrhsige  ceased  from  Uus  moment.  The  patient 
died  on  the  third  day,  having  manifested  great  irritability  of  stomach. 

-  Autopsy.— AW  tissues  extremely  bloodless.  A  little  serous  effusion  within 
the  peritoneum ;  and  between  some  of  the  convolutions  a  very  little  l^mph  was 
exuded.  Externally  the  uterus  presented  its  normal  shape  and  position,  the 
tissues  were  not  softened,  nor  was  there  any  laceration.  The  examination 
revealed  no  cause  of  death,  unless  the  anaemic  condition  of  the  tissues  may  be 
considered  as  such. 

Case  II. — A  lady,  aged  thirty,  was  delivered  in  September,  1857,  of  her 
second  child.  The  placenta  adhered,  but  was  removed  in  thirty  minutes ;  this 
was  followed  by  copious  flooding,  severe  pain,  and  faintiugs.  For  three  weeks 
she  continued  extremely  weak.  About  this  time  she  took  an  aloetic  cathartic^ 
which  produced  violent  efforts  at  stool,  and  pains  resembling  those  of  labour ; 
profuse  hffimoi-rhage  followed  these  efforts,  and  a  large  pear-shaped  tumour 
made  its  appearance  through  the  os  externum.  This  was  returned  into  the 
vulva.  A  physician  who  then  saw  her  passed  his  hand  high  up  into  the  vagina ; 
and  applied  astringents  and  cold  to  restrain  the  haemorrhage.  During  the 
succeeaing  three  months  she  had  occasional  haemorrhages.  About  the  middle 
of  January  she  had  another  severe  attack  of  haemorrhage,  the  tumour  again 
presented  externally,  and  was  a^n  returned.  Prostration  was  very  great. 
Nearly  twenty-five  weeks  after  tne  labour  she  was  seen  by  Dr.  White,  who 
then  proceeded  to  the  operation  of  reduction  under  chloroform.  The  pressure 
employed  was  great  and  protracted.  At  length  the  tumour  began  to  shorten 
ai  %U  neck,  ana  the  moutn  of  the  organ  to  push  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the 
hand.  No  depression  or  dimpling  of  the  lundus  was  at  any  time  perceptible. 
The  fundus  finally  passed  out  of  tne  hand,  and  was  easily  pushed  by  a  rectum- 
bougie  (which  had  oeen  maintained  against  the  fundus)  through  the  mouth  and 
neck,  up  to  its  proper  position.  The  bougie  was  left  in  situ  till  the  next  day. 
The  patient  recovered  favourably. 


II.  Pregnancy. 
1..  Remarkable  Case    of  Retroversion  of  the  Uterus  in   the  Sixth  Month  of 

Gestation,    By  Dr.  Heckee.     (Monatssch.  f.  Geb.,  Oct.  1858.) 
2.  A  Case  of  Extra-uterine  Pregnancy:  Fatus  extracted  per  Anum  Four  Fears 

and  Six  Weeks  aftex  Natural  Term.    By  Ch&istopheb  Johnstok,  M.D. 

J  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Julv,  1858.) 
Case  of  Extra-uterine  Pregnancy  which  lasted  Six  Tears,  and  was  cured 
by  Gastrotomv,    By  Dr.  Chevillon.     (Union  Med.  dc  k  Gironde;  and 
Monatssch.  f.  Geb.,  Oct.  1858.) 
4,  A  Case  of  Uterine  Uydrorrheea,    By  GsoEaE  Subdd,  M.D.    (Amencaa 
Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Oct.  1858.) 
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1.  Dr.  Hecker  records  a  case,  described  under  the  title  of  retroversion  of  the 
uterus,  which  has  a  special  interest  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view.  A  woman, 
aged  thirty-five,  had  passed  through  several  ordinary  labours.  In  the  preg- 
nancy now  described  she  sn£FerS  much  from  frequent  impulsion  to  pass 
the  urine,  attended  by  pain  and  retention.  On  July  8th  she  began  to  complain 
of  pains  in  the  hynogastrium,  and  took  to  her  bed.  The  pains  were  of  a  cramp- 
like character,  ana  seemed  to  threaten  premature  labour.  This  state  lasted 
till  the  12th,  when  the  pains  increased  in  severity.  The  fundus  uteri  was 
about  the  level  of  the  umbilicus ;  strong  contractions  in  it  were  felt.  No  dis- 
tention of  bladder ;  it  had  been  freely  and  spontaneously  emptied.  The  internal 
examination  was  by  no  means  in  harmony  with  these  symptoms.  No  appear- 
ance of  an  OS  uteri  could  be  felt  until  after  repeated  ex^aminations  of  the 
patient  placed  on  her  side,  back,  and  knees,  when  on  the  level  of  the  upner 
edge  of  the  pubis  a  depression  in  the  mucous  membrane  was  perceived.  No 
presenting  parts  of  a  child  could  be  felt.  Behind,  the  finger  traced  a  smooth 
elastic  swellinff,  as  if  distended  with  fluid,  passing  down  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  vagina.  This  filled  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  With  every  pain  this 
tumour  was  driven  down,  the  distension  being  so  great  that  spontaneous  rupture 
was  apprehended.  The  diagnosis  wavered  between  a  peculiar  form  of  retrover- 
sion of  the  uterus,  and  an  ovarian  cyst  propelled  before  the  womb.  In 
either  case  the  course  to  be  adopted  seemed  the  same — ^to  push  back  the 
tumour  above  the  pelvis,  and,  if.  this  could  not  be  done,  to  jiuncture  it  with  a 
trocar.  At  eight  a.m.,  18th,  the  pains  were  still  more  violent,  and  without 
itttennission;  tne  distension  of  the  tumour  was  so  great  that  rupture  seemed 
imminent.  The  patient  being  put  under  chloroform,  attempts  were  made  to 
reduce  the  tumour;  these  at  length  were  successful.  At  the  same  moment 
another  smooth  elastic  swelling  was  felt  entering  the  pelvis ;  this  was  the  bag  of 
the  liquor  amnii,  which  burst  spontaneously  with  jgreat  force,  ejecting  a  large 
quantity  of  fluid.  ITie  child  was  a  female/ weighing  one  pound  five-eighths, 
of  the  period  of  six  months.  It  lived  nine  hours.  The  placenta  followed. 
Tlie  woman  did  well.  An  examination  made  after  the  deliveiy  satisfied  Dr. 
Hecker  that  the  case  was  one  of  retroversion ;  the  tumour  consisting  of  a  dis- 
tension of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  uterus  in  a  sacculated  form.  [If  the  fundus 
uteri  were  really  felt  throughout  the  labour  at  the  umbilicus,  then  the  pelvic 
swelling  was  probably  as  conjectured,  the  stretched-out  hinder  wall  of  the 
uterus  forming  a  pouch;  but  this  can  hardly  with  propriety  be  called  "retro- 
version."— Rep.] 

2.  Dr.  Johnston's  case  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy  furnishes  an  illustration  of 
the  manv  varieties  of  termination  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy.  On  March  18th, 
1858,  M.  H.,  aged  thirty-nine,  was  admitted  into  the  Baltimore  Infirmary. 
She  had  supposed  herself  labouring  under  dysentery  for  two  weeks  previously ; 
was  now  extremelj  emaciated,  much  annoyed  by  alSdominal  pains,  and  frequent 
small  muco-sanffumeous  intestinal  discharges,  always  offensive,  and  at  times 
mingled  with  dark  semi-fluid  faeces.  On  examination  the  uterus  seemed  to 
expand  suddenlv  from  the  neck  into  a  considerable  tumour,  which  could  be  felt 
through  the  abdominal  walls  in  the  right  iliac  region.  Within  the  anal 
sphincter,  the  same  tumour  could  be  felt  through  the  thickened  wall  of  the 
gut ;  but  at  the  depth  of  a  finger's  length  a  culminating  point  was  found,  and 
upon  this  an  opening,  an  inch  and  a  hafi  wide,  in  which  was  impacted  a  mass 
of  bony  plates.  The  patient  believed  she  had  been  pregnant  four  or  five 
years  previously,  but  as  no  child  was  bom  she  had  abandoned  this  idea.  Dr. 
Johnston  determined  to  remove  the  body.  On  May  8th,  the  patient  being 
under  chloroform,  a  pair  of  stout  polypus  forceps,  g^ded  bv  two  nngers  in  the 
rectum,  was  used  to  dilate  the  aperture  of  communication  between  the  sac  and 
the  rectum,  and  to  extract  the  cranial  bones  pi^oe  by  piece.    The  limbs  and 
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body  vere  successively  removed.  No  trace  of  cord  or  placenta  vas  discovered. 
The  foetus  was  female,  about  sixteen  inches  long,  and  so  much  decomposed 
that  the  cranial  and  several  other  bones  were  denuded.  The  weight  of  the 
mass  removed  was  about  three  pounds  and  a  half.  The  sac  contracted  notablv. 
About  six  OQuces  of  blood,  and  a  greater  Quantity  of  putrid  ooze  f(^owed. 
The  patient  recovered  favourably.  Dr.  Jonnston  satisfied  himself  by  sub- 
sequent examination  that  the  foetal  sac  was  distinct  from  the  uterus^  although 
adherent  to  it. 

3.  Dr.  Ch6villon  relates  a  case  of  extnuuterine  pregnancy  cured  after  six 
years  by  gastrotomy.  The  patient  had  borne  two  children.  In  her  thiKj- 
sixth  year  she  became  p»regnant  a  third  time,  in  October,  1842 ;  she  receired 
a  blow  from  a  fist,  being  then  in  her  second  month,  in  the  right  belly, 
which  was  followed  by  acute  pains,  inability  to  move,  persistent  dysuria, 
and  great  weakness.  After  four  and  a  half  months  distinct  foetal  movements 
app^red ;  aud  in  nine  months  labour-pains,  which,  however,  after  eight  dajs' 
duration,  ended  in  nothing,  so  that  the  midwife  concluded  there  was  no 
pregnancy.  The  patient,  however,  still  held  to  her  belief,  and  felt  the  foetal 
movements  for  two  months  longer,  when  the  symptoms  ceased.  Erom  Januaiy 
to  March,  1S4-7,  menstruation  appeared,  then  ceased;  and  the  patient  began 
to  fall  off  in  health.  In  July,  lo47,  she  went  into  hospital  with  diarrhoea  and 
hectic  fever.  Then  was  felt  in  the  right  abdomen,  extending  from  the  navel 
to  the  pelvis,  a  circumscribed  tumour,  but  a  foetus  was  not  made  out.  No 
internal  examination  then  made.  The  patient  left  the  hospital,  and  returned 
in  November,  1847.  At  this  time  an  abscess  opened  spontiuieously  in  the 
right  iliac  fossa.  8he  again  left  the  hospital  in  December,  and  did  nothing 
until  February  1, 1848,  when  Dr.  Ch6villon  was  called  in.  He  recognised  a 
foetus  in  the  abdominal  tumour,  saw  foetid  pus  escape,  and  a  bone — a  scapula 
—pressing  against  the  opening.  At  the  same  time  putrid  masses  were  dis- 
charged hj  stool.  The  abscess  had  burst  both  laterally  and  into  the  rectum. 
Dr.  Ch^viflon  widened  the  opening,  and  withdrew  the  separate  bones  swimming 
in  pus.  Tlie  sac  was  lar^  with  thick  strone  walls,  and  reached  downwards 
into  the  pelvis.  The  point  of  rupture  into  uie  rectum  could  not  be  detected. 
Injections  were  made.  The  bones  belonged  to  a  mature  foetus.  The  fistulas 
healed,  and  the  patient  completely  recovered.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  child 
lived  two  months  beyond  maturity ;  that  the  abdominal  gestation  was  probably 
secondary.  [Looking  at  the  history  of  many  of  these  cases  of  extra-uterine 
gestation,  several  of  which  have  £een  published  from  time  to  time  in  tliese 
reports,  it  appears  desirable  to  consider  whether  the  operation  of  gastrotomy 
might  not  more  frequently  be  resorted  to  with  advantage. — Rep.] 

4.  Dr.  Shedd's  case  of  hydrorrhoea  uterina  is  an  interesting  contribution  to 
what  must  still  be  regarded  as  an  obscure  pathological  phenomenon.  The 
patient  had  given  birth  to  five  children.  In  her  first  labour  tne  waters  "  broke'' 
on  Monday  morning,  and  continued  to  pass  away  gradually  and  daily,  until 
Friday  night,  when  she  was  delivered.  Sne  was  not  conscious  that  any  bag  of 
water  broke  during  her  labour.  In  her  second  pregnancy  she  carried  her  waters 
till  the  expulsive  stage  of  labour.  In  her  third,  she  lost  her  waters  three  weeks 
before  delivery.  At  first  the  discharge  was  sudden  and  abundant ;  it  continued  to 
pass  away  gradually  quite  to  the  time  of  labour.  At  labour  the  usual  bag  of 
waters  presented  itself,  and  broke  under  the  operation  of  Dr.  Shedd.  Cnild 
healthy,  weight  ten  pounds  and  a  half.  The  fourth  gestation  and  labour  normal 
throughout.  In  her  fifth  pregnancy  everything  seemed  right  until  Febniary 
9th,  thirty  weeks  from  the  last  catamenia,  when  her  waters  broke  and  passed 
away  quite  freely.  On  the  11th  and  13th,  waters  also  passed  largely.  During 
this  time  she  sunered  much  pain  in  the  back.   No  fnrtner  discharge  took  place 
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until  March  4th ;  then  the  waters  broke  again  and  gushed  away,  at  first  in 
large  quantities,  afterwards  ffraduallj.  CousLderable  pain  in  the  back ;  prema- 
ture labour  auticipated.  The  os  uteri  was  not  dilated  or  dilatable.  Two 
weeks  passed ;  then  another  still  more  copious  discharge,  saturating  thoroughly 
three  or  four  sheets.  Pain  in  the  back  considerable.  Three  days  mter  another 
dischai^.  On  March  28th  another  bursting  of  the  floods.  On  the  30th  the 
OS  uteri  was  dilated  to  the  extent  of  about  two  inches ;  yery  soft.  A  very 
abundant  show  was  abo  present.  Felt  pain  in  her  back,  but  unlike  normal  pain 
of  labour. 

Previous  to  all  the  above  discharges  the  patient  became  very  much  enlarged, 
"  bloated"  as  she  thought,  about  the  abdomen.  After  each  evacuation  the 
"bloat"  subsided,  except  her  proper  enlargement.  No  other  evidence  of 
ascites  or  anasarca.  At  this  time  ballottement  several  times  performed  with 
great  ease  and  distinctness.  Ou  April  7th,  having  been  a  week  without  dis- 
char^,  the  "  bloat"  was  very  large,  out  lower  in  the  abdomen.  Health  good. 
On  tne  10th  another  bursting,  more  violent  than  ever ;  fifteen  minutes  after- 
wards a  strong  labour-pain  set  in.  She  was  delivered  of  a  healthy  child 
weighing  ten  pounds,    ohe  recovered  speedily. 


III.  Laboub. 

1.  A  New  Midtoifery  Forceps,  having  a  Sliding  Pivoi  to  prevent  Compression  of 

tht  Fatal  Sheath.    By  Georob  J.  Elliot,  Jun.,  M.D.     (Pamphlet,  1858.) 

2.  On  the  Contractions  of  the  Uterus,    By  John  Ciolistib,  M.D.     (Edinburgh 
Med.  Journ.,  December,  1858.) 

3-  Complete  Rotation  of  the  Foetus  on  itself  during  Extraction ;  Child  living. 
By  Dr.  G.  Lauth.     (Gaz.  Med.  de  Strasbourg,  No.  8, 1858.) 

1.  Dr.  Elliot,  of  New  York,  describes  a  new  midwifery  forceps,  one  character 
of  which  deserves  attention.  In  order  to  obviate  compression  upon  the  child's 
head,  he  has  contrived  a  sliding  pivot,  which  is  easily  moved  alon^  the  handles, 
admittins^  of  being  fixed  so  as  to  keep  the  handles  at  any  desired  distance  apart. 
With  this  pivot  it  is  of  course  impossible,  by  any  amount  of  pressure  on  the 
handles,  to  approximate  the  blades  beyond  the  point  at  whicn  they  are  sepa- 
rated by  the  mtervenin^  head.  As  Dr.  Elliot  contends  for  a  far  more  liberal 
range  of  forceps-operations  than  is  admitted  in  this  country,  and  as  he  further 
contends  that  the  chief  use  of  the  instrument  is  as  a  tractor,  the  introduction 
of  his  contrivance  to  prevent  compression  is  peculiarly  desirable  to  him. 

In  order  to  render  the  forceps  applicable  in  a  greater  variety  of  cases, 
especiallv  when  the  head  is  floating  above  the  pelvic  brim,  and  when  even  the 
OS  is  unJilated,  Dr.  Elliot  prefers,  with  some  modifications.  Dr.  Simpson's  form. 
The  instrument  he  describes  is  15  J  inches  long ;  extreme  width  between  blades 
i\\  in. ;  length  of  blades,  which  have  a  slight  pelvic  curve,  6 J  in. ;  the  width 
of  the  fenestra  only  |gths  of  an  inch.  The  blades  are  very  thin,  the  handles 
long  and  powerful.  In  one  of  the  cases  recorded  in  illustration  the  use  of  this 
instrument  seems  not  to  liave  been  justified.  The  patient  had  convulsions, 
with  albuminuria ;  an  absolutely  unyielding  os  and  cervix.  The  convulsions 
were  kept  in  abeyance  by  chloroform ;  three  gallons  of  warm  water  were  injected 
against  the  os,  but  it  remained  "  as  rigid  as  a  board."  The  os  was  now  incised 
on  o.ie  side,  and  one  blade  of  a  rather  heavy  forceps  passed  through,  the  other 
blaiJe  could  not  be  passed.  Dr.  Elliot  then,  having  divided  the  other  side  of 
the  05,  introduced  his  forceps  and  delivered.  The  child  was  dead,  and  the 
mother  died  the  same  night.  By  craniotomy,  with  or  without  incision  of  the 
OS  uteri,  in  sdl  probability  the  mother's  life  migiit  have  been  saved. 
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2.  The  mode  hi  which  the  utenu  contracts  to  expel  the  child  is  still  a  subject 
of  oontroversj.  Dr.  Christie,  who  has  made  numeroas  careful  (Serrations 
during  labour,  by  keeping  a  finger  in  the  os  uteri,  the  other  hand  on  the  fundus 
externsily,  denies  altogjethor  the  aocuraoj  of  Wigand's  view,  adopted  by 
£.  Rigby  and  Tyler  Smith.  He  denies  also  the  "  peristaltic"  nature  of  the 
contraction.  He  says  that  the  whole  organ  is  in  contraction  simultaneously. 
So  fjEur  from  the  contraction  beginning  at  the  cerrix,  as  Wigand  says,  Ih-. 
Christie  describes  as  follows  the  order  of  events  that  constitute  a  true  pain. 
First,  the  fundus  contracts.  Secondly,  the  contraction,  which  eacn  instant 
becoming  stronger  in  the  fnndns,  passes  into  the  body  of  the  uterus,  thirdly, 
terminates  by  becoming  manifest  in  the  cervix.  Coincidently  with  the  be- 
ginning of  contraction  of  the  fundus  uteri,  the  bag  of  membranes  b^ins  to 
be  distended ;  and  this,  wrongly  eonstrued,  it  is  whick  led  Wigand  and  others 
to.  imagine  that  the  head  "at  first  rises."  This,  Dr.  Christie  savs,  cannot 
occur,  because  the  persisting  contraction  of  the  fundus  presses  the  Lead  down. 

3.  Dr.  Lauth,  called  to  deliver  a  woman  in  labour  with  her  fourth  child, 
finds  one  foot  outside  the  vulva.  It  was  the  right  foot,  with  the  heel  looking 
directly  forwards  and  upwards.  He  concluded  that  the  back  was  directed 
forwards.  M.  Lauth  therefore  drew  down  gently  by  this  leg  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  pelvis ;  no  progress,  however ;  he  puUecf  down  with  more 
force,  and  indication  of  descent  was  perceived.  He  was  preparing  to  disengage 
the  left  thigh  from  under  the  pubes,  when  to  his  great  surprise  a  quite 
opposite  movement  took  place :  the  leg  he  held  turned  graduallv  upon  itself, 
tlie  heel  went  backwards.  This  rotation  continued  until  the  heel  came  round 
to  the  pubes  again.  At  this  time  the  left  thigh  had  come  down.  The  groin 
was  seized,  and  delivery  completed.  The  child  was  very  large ;  the  head  re- 
mained some  time  at  the  outlet,  but  respiration  was  perfectly  established. 


MEDICAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

Medical  Peerages, 

The  question  of  elevating  medical  men  to  the  Peerage,  which  has 
recently  begun  to  be  ventilated  both  in  our  own  periodicals  and  in 
political  joumals,  is  one  that  affects  society  at  large,  even  more  than 
the  medical  profession.  Were  it  only  a  selfish  consideration, — did  the 
realization  of  what  many  of  us  desire  in  this  direction  only  involve 
the  immediate  advancement  of  personal  or  professional  ambition,  we 
should  be  content  to  leave  things  as  they  are.  Neither  social  eminence 
nor  wealth  are  the  allui^ments  which  induce  the  young  man  to  join 
the  ranks  of  our  profession,  and  neither  social  eminence  nor  wealth 
will  obtain  for  the  country  greater  zeal,  greater  self-sacrifice,  greater 
purity  of  motive,  than  are  to  be  found  among  the  twenty  thousand 
medical  practitioners  that  form  the  army  of  offence  and  defence  against 
the  incursions  made  by  disease  upon  our  fellow-countrymen.  Nothing 
but  an  abiding  love  of  their  calling  could  have  secured  to  the  British 
public  the  ill-requited  services  of  the  men  whose  names  grace  the  roll  of 
our  profession.  The  records  of  our  hospitals  and  di^^nsaries,  the  annals 
of  our  woi^bouses  and  of  our  poor,  bear  witness  that  it  is  something 
besides  honour  and  emolument  which  cheers  the  toil  or  rouses  and  ani- 
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tastes  the  bope  of  the  medical  man.  Were  it  not  for  the  intrinedo  interest 
tbat  attaches  both  to  the  study  and  daily  pTaciice  of  the  healing  art; 
the  ever-changing  phases  under  which  we  observe  man  in  every  sphere 
of  life;  the  intimate  relations  between  the  spiritual  aod  corporeal 
which,  ever  and  anon,  are  brought  under  our  observation ;  the  opening 
up  of  the  secret  springs  of  human  action;  none  would  be  found  but 
the  meanest  to  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  the  doctor's  life.  Our 
very  professional  existence  is  a  proof  of  the  futility  of  the  charge 
which  would  brand  us  with  materialism.  It  is  not  the  materialist 
who  devotes  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  his  country,  for  a  pittance 
which  scarcely  serves  to  preserve  that  life,  without  the  cheering  pros- 
pect of  the  goal  which  the  members  of  other  professions  may  look  to; 
it  is  not  the  materialist  who  sees  and  feels  that  there  is  a  reward  in 
the  danger  warded  off  fix>m  him  who  did  not  even  appreciate  its 
presence,  in  the  smile  or  pressure  of  the  hand  of  him  who  ixtssesaes  no 
otLw  means  of  acknowledging  a  service  rendered.  Our  readers  know 
that  we  are  not  |»eBenting  them  with  an  overdrawn  picture ;  but, 
tiuMigh  we.  may  woi^  firom  a  higher  motive  than  that  of  any  imme- 
diately contingent  reward,  that  in  no  way  diminishes  our  claim  to 
that  reward  if  it  is  deserved.  We  may  doubt  whether  the  bestowal 
of  Fe^nges  will  create  a  larger  amount  of  zeal  for  science,  or  a  warmer 
glow  for  the  best  interests  of  our  countiymen.  But  we  feel  assured 
that  our  sphere  of  utility  and  our  power  of  doing  good  may  be  enlarged 
by  the  admission  of  medical  men  into  the  legLdatura  We  hold  tJbat 
our  countrymen  owe  to  the  medical  profession  a  large  debt  of  grati- 
tude. We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  to  keep  back  from  us  a  share 
in  the  highest  honours  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  State  to  bestow, 
is  an  act  of  injustice  which  ought  to  be  annulled.  We  are  firmly  con- 
vinced, not  that  we  shall  be  personally  benefited  by  the  admission  to 
the  House  of  Peers  of  any  number  of  our  body,  but  that,  as  every 
just  deed  brings  fruit  to  the  doer,  so  the  State  will  receive  ample 
return  for  apportioning  to  the  medical  profession  a  definite  position  in 
the  first  legislative  body  of  the  kingdom.  Highly  as  we  should 
approve  of  the  bestowal  of  a  Peerage  upon  any  eminent  member  of 
the  profession  upon  personal  grounds,  we  conceive  that,  however 
much  this  mi^t  reflect  honour  upon  the  body  from  which  he  had 
risen,  everything  would  conspire  to  direct  his  energies  into  a  new 
channel  It  is  rather  because  the  body  politic  requires  information 
upon  sanitary  principles  ;  it  is  rather  as  a  recognition  of  the  important 
political  sphere  of  medical  science,  that  we  ^ould  wish  to  see  life 
Peerages  created,  bearing  a  similar  relation  to  the  medical  as  the 
^isoopal  bench  do  to  the  clerical  profession.  Who  can  deny  that  the 
advancement  of  civilization  is  largely  d^)endent  upon  the  just  appre- 
ciation of  those  subjects  which  it  is  the  province  of  the  medical  man  to 
study  and  develope  %  Who  that  peruses  our  parliamentary  debates, 
with  any  knowledge  of  these  questions,  but  feels  the  want  of  some 
authoritative  expression  of  laws,  which  science  has  learned  to  read,  but 
which  lack  expression  in  our  Houses  of  Parliament  ?  It  is  vain  to 
r^ly  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  open  to  the  medical  profession  i^ 
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it  is  to  the  law.  GUdlj  as  we  sfaould  hail  the  more  frequent  pieseaoe 
of  medical  men  in  the  Lower  House,  we  need  not  staj  to  point  out 
the  circamstances  which  so  much  facilitate  the  combination  of  the 
legislative  and  professional  functions  on  the  part  of  the  busy  lawyer; 
we  altogether  dissent  from  the  principle  expressed  in  the  Epilogue  to 
the  last  Westminster  play, 

JimeU  Foro  CurU  f  emper  e^  t 
still,  the  admission  into  that  House  is  k  matter  of  individosl 
enterprise,  to  which:  it  must  in  a  great  measure  be  left.  This  ia  not  so 
in  regard  to  the  House  of  Peers.  Besides,  were  we  at  liberty  to  enter 
more  fully  into  the  question,  we  should  have  many  arguments  to 
adduce  to  show  that  the  dignity  of  science,  and  the  objects  to  be 
gained  in  regard  to  sanitary  legislation,  would  be  better  consulted  by 
the  creation  of  a  certain  number  of  Medical  Peerages  than  by  tl» 
election  of  a  large  number  of  medical  M.P.*& 

The  admission  to  the  House  of  Lords  must  be  a  free  act  of  the 
Sovereign.  Wei*e  members  of  the  medical  profession  to  become  re* 
cipients  of  that  honour,  it  might  be  rendered  at  onoe  a  graceful  act  of 
recognition  of  personal  services,  no  less  than  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  just  claims  of  the  medical  profession  as  a  body;  it  would  be  a 
victory  of  modem  civilization  over  barbaric  precedent;  it  would  be 
regarded  by  twenty  thousand  members  of  an  arduous  and  enlightened 
profession  as  a  proof  of  the  solicitude  with  which  the  Queen  views  the 
manner  in  which  the  medical  men  of  Great  Britain  guard  the  interests 
confided  to  their  care. 


T/is  Council  of  Medical  JEduccUian  and  Eegistra^on, 
The  first  acts  of  the  Medical  Council  have  been  of  a  kind  to  inspire 
full  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  that  body.  It  is  evident  that  while 
the  spirit  that  animates  its  membera  is  one  of  zeal  for  the  truest 
interests  of  the  profession,  they  fully  appreciate  the  necessity  of 
recognising  the  ruling  principle  of  British  freedom  and  progress. 

Their  first  duty  necessainly  consisted  in  the  election  of  a  President^ 
and  they  do  not  appear  to  have  hesitated  as  to  the  propriety  of 
placing  at  their  head  the  man  who  has  long  virtually  occupied  the 
first  rank  among  us,  and  now  holds  that  position  by  the  free  choice  of 
the  representatives  of  medical  science  belonging  to  these  realms^  a 
choice  that  has  been  fully  ratified  by  their  constituents.  The  second 
act  of  the  Council  was  a  proof  of  the  aptitude  for  business  posseesed  by 
the  members,  inasmuch  as  they  appointed  a  committee  to  estimate  the 
funds  likely  to  be  at  their  disposal,  and  the  expenditure  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act;  the  third  initiated  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  British  Pharmacopoeia,  thus  giving  to  the  whole  public  the 
assurance  of  the  earnestness  of  their  determination  at  once  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Act ;  and  the  fourth,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  all,  was  to  determine  upon  the  motion  of  Sir  Charles 
Hastings,  seconded  by  Sir  James  Clark :  '^  That  the  minutes  of  eadi 
meeting  of  Council,  as  well  as  all  notices  of  motions,  be  printed,  and 
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transmitted  to  each  member  of  the  Council.*'  This  resolution  is  a 
gnarantee  for  the  permanent  and  snccessfnl  development  of  the  Medical 
Oc^miciL  There  was  no  discussion  about  first  principles,  but  resolute 
and  prompt  action.  There  was  no  pledge  to  secrecy — that  certain 
handmaid  of  misrule  and  despotism — but  a  frank  and  open  challeuge 
to  their  countrymen  to  criticise  and  discuss  the  acts  of  the  Council. 
These  uable-mindcd  men  felt  that  any  attempt  at  concealment  would 
frustrate  all  chances  of  growth  and  strength,  and  lay  the  seeds  of  end- 
kfls  discontent  and  suspicion,  fraught  with  trouble  and  bitterness. 
We  do  not  think  that  this  great  act  of  the  Council — an  act  from 
which  they  never  will  be  able  to  recede — has  received  that  praise 
which  it  merits ;  it  disarms  malevolence,  and  it  commands  respect^ 
trust,  and  gratitude.  The  next  important  act  of  the  Council  was  the 
aj^Kyintment  of  a  Registrar ;  and  here  too  we  cannot  but  yield  onr 
approval,  for  among  the  many  eminent  men  who  offt^red  their  services, 
none  could  be  regarded  as  superior  to  the  gentleman  selected  in  pro- 
fessional standing,  and  probably  none  equalled  him  in  intimate  ac- 
qoaintauce  with  medical  legislation.  Where  so  much  was  done  wisely 
and  well,  it  may  seem  invidious  to  raise  any  objection ;  but  we  cannot 
but  express  a  regret  that  the  salary  of  the  Registrar  has  been  fixed  at 
a  sum  which  must  be  below  anything  like  an  equivalent  for  what  will 
be  expected  of  him.  After  appointing  an  Executive  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  members  resident  in  London,  the  General  Council  ad- 
journed to  August  3rd,  1859.  Aoxiously  shall  we  watch  the  labours 
of  the  executive  and  other  committees  which  are  appointed  for  the 
transaction  of  business  in  the  interval.  In  thus  briefly  alluding  to 
this  first  phase  of  the  Medical  Council,  we  would  cmly  express  a  hope 
that  they  may  continue  to  work  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  have 
begun.  As  a  matter  of  justice,  we  put  uj)on  record  the  names  of  the 
eminent  m^  who  have  composed  this  first  Medical  Council  of  the 
United  Profession  of  Great  Britain : 

President Sir  Ben j.  Baodie,  Bart. 

For  the  Bojal  GoU^  of  Physicians  of  London  .  Dr.  Thos.  Watson, 

'Hie  Bojfd  College  of  Surgeons  of  England    .    .  Jos.  Henbt  Green,  Esq. 

The  Apothecaries'  Society  of  London    ....  John  Nxjsset,  Esq. 

The  University  of  Oxford '  .  Dr.  H.  W.  Acland. 

The  University  of  Cambridge Dr.  EL  J.  H.  Bond. 

The  University  of  Durham Dr.  Dennis  Embleton. 

llie  University  of  London Dr.  John  Storaar. 

The  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh  .    .  Dr.  Alexander  Wood. 

Hie  Royal  CoUcjre  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh     .    .  Dr.  Andrew  Wood. 

The  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Glasgow  Dr.  James  Watson. 

The  Universities  of  Aberdeea  and  Edinburgh  .    .  James  Stme,  Esq. 

The  Universities  of  Gla^ow  and  St.  Andrew's    .  Dr.  J.  A.  Lawrie. 
The  King's  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in 

Irebma Dr.  Aquilla  Smith. 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Ireland  ...  Dr.  Robert  C.  Wiluams. 

The  Apothecaries  Hall  of  Ireland Dr.  Charles  H.  Lsit. 

The  University  of  Dublin Dr.  Jambs  Apjohn. 

The  Queen's  University  of  Lrdand Dr.  John  D.  Corrigak. 
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Nominafced  by  her  Majesty,  with  the  advice  of 
her  Privy  Council 


^ir  Jam£8  CLi^BX,  Bait. 
Sir  Obakles  HASXXHes. 
William  Lawrence,  Esq. 
T.  PBIDGIN  Teale,  Esq. 
Dr.  Robert  CHRisTisoif. 
Dr.  "William  Stokes. 

Dr.  Fbahcis  Hawkihs,  Rsgutrar, 


The  Obsteirical  Society  0/ London, 

Dablin  and  Edinburgh  have  acquired  some  scientific  hmt  through  the 
working  and  teachings  of  their  Obstetric  Societies.  Down  to  the  aose  of 
1858,  London,  with  its  teeming  population,  ;fielding  upwards  of  80,000 
deliveries  annually,  with  its  thirteen  scnools  of  midwifery,  its  numerous  eminent 
obstetric  practitioners,  had  no  society  devoted  to  obstetrics.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  ^eat  metropolis  has,  owing  to  this  want,  lost  somewhat  of 
the  prestige  to  which  she  is  entitled  as  a  foremost  school  of  obstetrics.  At 
lenffth.  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  applying  the  spur,  almost  all  the  leading  obstetricians 
of  London  and  the  provinces  have  determined  to  unite  and  form  an  Enelish 
Obstetric  Society.  The  new  year  witnesses  its  inauguration.  On  the  j6th 
December  last,  a  strong  gathering  took  place  at  Freemasons'  Hall,  Dr.  Rigby 
in  the  chair.  The  first  resolution,  declarins^  the  expediency  of  instituting  a 
Society  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  in  aU  that  relates  to  obstetrics  and  the 
diseases  of  women  and  children,  and  that  such  a  Society  be  now  founded  under 
the  name  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London,  was  moved  by  Dr.  Tyler  Smith 
and  seconded  by  Dr.  Granville.  It  was  cordially  and  unanimously  received. 
Dr.  Granville  explained  why  a  former  Society,  established  in  1825,  had  ceased 
to  exist.  That  Society  had  for  its  paramount  object  the  social  and  professioiial 
emancipation  of  the  practitioners  in  midwifery,  who  then  occupied  a  very 
unworthy  position.  That  object  in  great  measure  obtained,  the  organization 
broke  up,  the  interest  taken  by  those  who  were  the  active  movers  in  the 
scientific  progress  of  tlicir  art  oeing  too  small  to  induce  them  to  keep  the 
Societj  alive  for  this  purpose.  Now,  however,  the  prospect  is  far  different : 
scientific  activity  is  the  predominant  feature ;  and  with  t  ae  unparalleled  field 
of  experience  which  London  displays,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  of  the 
success  of  the  new  Society. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  appointed : — 

Honorary  President: — Sir  Charles  Locock,  Bart.,  M.D. 

Prwiflfew/.— Edward  Rigby,  M.D. 

Vice'Prendents.—^^heti  Barnes,  M.D.;  Samuel  Bernr,  F.R.C.S.E.,  Bir- 
mingham ;  Lawson  Cape,  M.D. ;  A.  B.  Granville,  M.D. ;  J.  G.  W.  Lever,  M.D. ; 
Edward  Murphy,  M-D.;  Henry  Oldham,  M.D. ;  Thomaa  Radford,  M.D., 
Manchester;  W.  Tyler  Smith,  M.D.;  Charles  Waller,  M.D. 

Council: — James  Allen,  Esq.,  York;    E.  Batty,  Esq.,  Liverpool;  Edgar 
Barker,   r.R.C.S.E.;    C.    Metcalfe    Babington,  M.D. ;    I.   Baker   Brown, 
F.R.C.S.E. ;  Walter  J.  Bryant,  r.ILC.S.E. ;  J.   Butler,  r.R.C.S.E. ;  Jos. 
Cholmondeley,   Esq.;     J.    Hall    Davis,    M.D.;    George    D.    Gibb,  M.D. 
S.  W.  J.  Merriman,  M.D. ;   F.  W.  Mackenzie,  M.D. ;   J.  T.  Musgrave,  Esq. 
W.  0.  Priestly,  M.D.;  C.  H.  F.  Routh,  M.D.;   Spencer  Wells,  F.R.C.S.E. 
R.^  U.  West,  M.D.,  Alford,  Lincohishire ;    James  Whitehead,  M.D.,  Man- 
chester. 

Treasurer:--^,  Tyler  Smith,  M.D. 

Honorary  &crtf/ffn« .— Graily  Hewitt,  M.D. ;  T.  H.  Tanner,  M.D. 
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Thhrtj-fint  Aimiud  Seport  of  the  Direc- 
tor! of  James  Mamie's  Rojal  Aflylum  for 
Lanatics,  near  Perth.    Jane,  1858. 

Ophthalnde  Hospital  Beports,  and 
Journal  of  the  Boyal  London  Ophthalmic 
Hospital.    No.iy. 

Beport  on  the  Hedlco-Iegal  Dntiee  of 
Coroners.  By  Alexander  J.  Semmes,  M.D. 
Philadelphia,  1857.    (Beprint.) 

Annaal  Beport  of  the  Grant  Medical 
College,  Bombay.  Twelfth  Year.  Bombay, 
1858. 

Ob  Yesienlar  Emphysema  of  the  Lnngs 
in  Early  Childhood.  By  Graily  Hewitt, 
M.D.    London,  1858.    pp.  92.    (Beprint.) 

Selections  firom  the  Beoords  -of  the  Go- 
vernment of  Bengal,  Ko.  XXYIIL  Be- 
part*  of  the  Aaylmna  for  European  and 
Native  Insane  Patients  at  Bliowampore  and 
Djllunda,  for  1856  and  1857.  Calcutta, 
1857. 

King  Arthur's  Well.  Llanddeiniolen, 
near  Caernarvon;  a  Chalybeate  Spring. 
By  A.  Wynn  Williams,  M.D.  Caernarvon, 
1858.     pp.  68. 

A  Guide  to  the  Treatment  of  Diseases  of 
the  Skin.  By  Thomas  Hunt,  F.B.C.S. 
Third  Edition.     1858.     pp.216. 

An  Expoaitory  Lexicon  of  the  Terms, 
Ancient  and  Modem,  in  Medical  and 
General  Science.  By  B.  Q.  Mayne,  M.D. 
Part  YII.    London,  1858. 

Beport  on  the  Progress  of  Ophthalmic 
Medicine  and  Surgery.  By  Furneaux 
Jordan,  M.B.C.S.  Birmingham,  1858. 
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Review  I. 


History  of  CiviUzaiian  in  England,    By  Henrt  Thomas  Buckle. 
Vol  I.—L<md(m,  1857.    pp.  854. 

It  is  with  the  more  veal  satisfaction  that  we  commence  this  notice  bj 
congratulating  Mr.  Buckle  on  the  talent  and  learning  displayed  in  the 
Tolome  before  us,  because,  with  this  general  and  merited  approbation, 
tiiere  is  yet,  if  not  in  the  entire  novelty  of  his  views,  at  least  in  the 
new  lights  in  which  he  disposes  them,  as  well  as  in  the  difficulties  and 
the  wide  suggestiveness  naturally  inherent  in  his  subject,  and  the 
bold  and  uncompromising  way  in  which  he  considers  it^  much  which 
may  be  deemed  well  fitted  to  lead  afterwards  to  the  expression  of 
minor  dissents.  Mr.  Buckle  has  startled  the  literary  world  by  laying 
before  it  the  first,  and  still  only  fragmentary,  instalment  of  an  under* 
taking  so  gigantic  in  its  design  and  proportions,  that  we  shall  with 
difficulty  find  its  parallel  in  these  our  degenerate  days,  when  men  are 
pione  to  run  after  distinction  too  hastily  to  bear  heavy  burdens,  or  to 
contemplate  severe  labours,  in  its  pursuit.  A  few  brief  months  ago, 
and  no  name  lay  in  deeper  obscurity  than  that  of  our  author :  now, 
both  the  continents  ring  with  ic  fiimiliarly,  and  the  leading  periodicals, 
ftB  well  of  Europe  as  of  America,  have  joined  in  bestowing  upon  his 
volume  that  attention  which  is  a  tribute  justly  due  to  the  genius  dis- 
jH&jed  in  it,  though  doubtless  still  without  that  unanimity  of  assent 
to  its  doctrines  which  he  resolutely  claims  for  them,  but  which  it 
would  be  sanguine  indeed  to  anticipate.  To  his  mother  he  simply 
dedicates  this  the  first  volume  of  his  first  work;  but  it  is  a  work  for 
which  he  had  made  earnest  preparation,  and  it  has  achieved  fame 
for  him  at  once. 
It  IE  essential  to  such  a  body  of  facts  and  doctrines  as  that  evolved 
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in  the  volume  of  Mr.  Buckle,  that  these  should  he,  and  possibly  under 
no  narrow  sense,  difitrmily  interpreted  fay  difisreat  dasses  of  readers 
and  thinkers.  In  attempting  an  abstract  of  them^  it  shall  be  oiur 
endeavour  in  the  first  place  to  present  them  under  that  aspect  in 
whidi  we  eonoeive  that  ike  imter  himself  aetnaHj  iwgarded  Hmm; 
thud  giving  a  vi^w  of  them  unwarjied,  if  that  be  reidly  poSEoble,  hy 
our  own  subjectivity,  or  by  the  confusion  which  would  in&llibly  be 
introduced  through  a  premature  balancing  between  the  notions  or  defi- 
nitions of  conflicting  metaphysical  systems.  This  accomplished,  we 
shall  be  entitled  to  permit  ourselves  a  freer  range;  and,  having  allowed 
the  author  to  enunciate  his  opinions,  we  riiali  be  able  to  follow  them 
by  our  brief  comment,  weighing  the  ralue  of  his  doctrines,  and  testing 
them  by  such  Ulustrations  and  objections  as  occur  to  us.  Even  at 
this  early  stage,  it  may  be  proper  to  premise  that  the  portion  of  Mr. 
Buckle  s  work  which  he  has  now  issued,  although  entitled  a  '  History 
of  Civilization  in  England,'  is,  in  fiu^,  only  intioductory  to  that 
subject;  and  that  so  comprehensive  is  his  scheme,  and  with  such 
cautious  consideration  does  he  contemplate  its  treatment,  that  he 
announces  his  intention  of  occupying  still  two  other  volumes  with 
merely  preliminary  facts  and  discussions,  in  order  that^  the  necessary 
basis  of  principles  and  generalizations  being  first  fully  established,  the 
reader  .may  finidly  enter  upcm  tlie  main  topic  with  a  j«st  understaading 
of  the  scope  and  spint  of  his  design.  What  may  be  anticipated  as  to 
the  bulk  and  solidity  of  an  edifice,  the  foundiations  of  which  are  laid 
thus  deeply  and  extensively,  we  are  as  yet  soaroely  in  a  position  to 
determine.  Its  conc^iou,  however,  looms  before  us  magnificeatiy  m 
the  future;  and  if,  along  with  the  idea  of  grandeur  in  its  proportioni,  and 
beauty  and  strength  in  its  materials,  there  appears  meanwhile  anair  aiao 
of  dreaminess  and  indistmetness  in  its  outUne,  we  must  attribute  Uiis  to 
the  vastness  of  a  ptx>jeet,  for  the  suooessful  execution  of  which  the 
existing  stores  of  human  learning  seem  almost  neither  sufficiently  ripe 
nor  abundant,  even  could  a  single  human  intelleet  be  hoped  to  prove 
felly  adequate  to  the  task  of  wiping  them.  Unquestionably,  wheoi 
we  express  our  earnest  desire  that  Mr.  Buckle  may  be  enabled  to 
complete  his  important  work,  on  the  scale  in  which  he  has  commenced 
it,  this  is  tantamount  to  wishing  him  no  ordinary  amount  of  mental 
vigour,  continued  through  no  limited  deration  <^  eSort.  We  tme^ 
however,  that  he  will  achieve  the  utmost  possible  euooeas  in  his 
labour;  and  assuredly,  when  he  has  happily  atrived  at  its  oosnpletioiiy 
and  has  at  last  committed  it  to  posterity  ia  that  weighfy  and  eloquent 
peroration  with  which  we  know  that  it  wiQ  conclude,  there  ib,  no4>* 
-withhtandiiig  all  its  perhaps  necessarily  inherent  defects,  no  other 
modem  author,  on  any  kindred  eubject,  who  will  be  able  to  look  haidt 
at  a  nobler  consummation. 

Mr.  Buckle  introduces  his  eubjeot  by  nemarking,  that  of  all  the 
^eat  branches  of  human  knowledge,  histoiy  is  that  upon  whidi  aoel 
has  been  written,  and  which  has  always  been  most  p<^kr.  Glancii^ 
at  the  description  and  quality  of  the  &cts  which  have  been  customarily 
«ised  for  its  illustration^  the  authcn*  proceeds  to  stigmatiae  the  defective 
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manner  in  wbicb  theae  have  been  ordinarily  bent  to  their  purpoee. 
ThoB,  hardly  any  one  haA  attempted  to  combine  the  parts  of  hisioij 
into  a  whole,  and  to  ascertain  the  -way  in  which  they  are  connected 
with  each  other.  Since  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
indeed,  a  few  great  thinkers  have  arisen,  who  have  made  something 
like  a  systematic  effort  to  raise  the  subject  to  a  higher  value,  by  itbr 
vestigating  it  according  to  those  exhaustive  meth<Kls  which  in  other 
faranches  of  knowledge  have  proved  successful,  and  through  which  alone 
empirical  observations  can  be  raised  to  scientific  truths.  Still,  be 
prooeeds,  little  more  has  been  hitherto  accomplished  than  to  open  up 
more  cheering  prospects ;  while  scarcely  anything  has  been  actually 
effected  towards  discovering  the  principles  which  govern  the  character 
and  destiny  of  nations.  Our  acquaintance  with  history  being  thus  so 
imperfect,  while  our  materials  are  so  numerous,  it  seemed  desirable 
tiiat  something  should  be  done  on  a  scale  far  larger  than  had  hitherto 
been  attempt^ ;  and  that  a  strenuous  effort  should  be  made  to  bring 
«p  this  great  department  of  inquiry  to  a  level  with  other  departments^ 
in  o»rder  that  we  may  maintain  the  balance  and  harmony  of  our  know- 
ledge. It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  work  has  been  conceived.  Who^ 
ever  is  at  all  acquainted  with  what  has  been  effected  during  the  last 
two  centuries  must  be  aware^  the  author  further  tells  us,  that  every 
generation  demonstrates  some  events  to  be  regular  and  predictablcv 
which  the  preceding  generation  had  declared  to  be  irregular  and 
unpredictable;  so  that  the  marked  tendency  of  advancing  civilization 
is  to  strengthen  our  belief  in  the  universality  of  order,  method,  and 
law.  Hence,  the  expectation  of  discovering  regularity  in  the  midst  of 
confusion  is  so  familiar  to  scientific  men,  that  amongst  the  most 
eminent  of  them  it  becom&s  an  article  of  faith;  and  if  the  same  expec* 
tation  is  not  generally  found  among  historians,  it  must  be  ascribed 
partly  to  their  being  of  inferior  ability  to  the  investigators  of  nature, 
and  partly  to  the  greater  complexity  of  those  social  phenomena  with 
which  their  studies  are  concerned. 

The  author  next  proposes  to  inquire  into  the  foundation  of  what  he 
announces  as  the  common  opinion,  that  history  must  always  remain  in 
its  present  empirical  state ;  and  with  reference  to  this  he  cites  the 
existence  of  two  doctrines,  which  appear  to  represent  different  stages 
of  civili2ation.  According  to  the  first  doctrine,  every  event  is  single 
and  isolated,  and  is  merely  considered  as  the  result  of  a  blind  chance  : 
according  to  the  second,  men  believe  that  every  event  is  linked  to  its 
antecedent  by  an  inevitable  connexion,  and  that  thus  the  whole  world 
forms  a  necessary  chain,  in  which,  indeed,  each  man,  playing  his  sepa« 
rate  part,  may  hold  his  place,  but  can  by  no  means  determine  what 
that  place  shall  be.  Tribes  in  the  agricultural  state,  perceiving  that 
what  they  sow,  that  likewise  do  they  rei^,  are  the  first  to  take  cogni« 
Eance  of  this  regular  uniformity  of  sequence,  through  which  gradually 
arises  a  dim  idee  of  the  stability  of  events;  and  thus  begins  to  dawu 
upon  the  mind  a  faint  conception  of  what  at  a  later  period  ai'e  called 
the  Laws  of  Nature,  an  increasing  perception  of  which,  in  the  ordinary 
march  of  society,  destroys  the  doctrine  of  Chance,  and  replaces  it  by 
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that  of  Necessary  Connexion.  From  them  two  doctrines  of  Chance 
and  Necessity  have  arisen,  in  all  probability,  the  subsequent  dogmas 
of  Free  Will  and  Predestination ;  the  doctrine  of  Chance,  in  the  ex- 
ternal world,  corresponding,  according  to  the  yiew  of  the  author,  with 
that  of  Free  Will  in  the  internal  world,  while  the  other  doctrine  d* 
Necessary  Connexion  appears  alike  analogous  to  that  of  Predestination; 
the  only  difference,  he  subjoins,  being  that  the  first  is  a  developmeDt 
by  the  metaphysician,  the  second  by  the  theologian.  There  is  however, 
it  is  added,  a  growing  opinion  among  the  more  advanced  European 
thinkers,  that  both  doctrines  are  wrong,  or,  at  all  events^  that  we  have 
hitherto  no  sufficient  evidence  of  their  truth. 

The  idea  of  the  supremacy  of  the  free  will,  the  author  continues, 
involves  two  assumptions,  of  which  the  first  is  possibly  true^  the 
second  unquestionably  fake.  These  assumptions  are,  that  there  is  an 
independent  faculty  called  consciousness,  and  that  the  dictates  of  that 
faculty  are  infallible.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  consdoasness 
is  not  rather  a  condition  of  the  mind  than  a  faculty;  while,  if  it  be  a 
&culty,  we  have  the  evidence  of  all  history  to  prove  its  extreme  falli- 
bility, at  least  as  to  the  truth,  if  not  as  to  the  actuality,  of  its  testimony. 
The  doctrine  of  predestination  he  summarily  sets  aside  as  a  barren 
hypothesis,  because,  being  beyond  the  province  of  our  knowledge,  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  either  its  truth  or  its  fiJsehood.  Pur- 
suing his  argument,  he  adduces  this  uncertainty  regarding  the  exis* 
tence  of  consciousness,  as  an  independent  faculty,  and  the  manner  in 
which  that  faculty,  if  it  exist,  has  contradicted  its  own  suggestions;,  as 
two  of  the  many  reasons  which  have  long  convinced  him  that  meta- 
physics will  never  be  raised  to  a  science  by  the  ordinary  method  of 
observing  individual  minds:  but  that  its  study  can  only  be  successfully 
prosecuted  by  the  deductive  application  of  laws  which  must  be  dis- 
covered historically;  that  is  to  say,  wliich  must  be  evolved  through  an 
examination  of  the  whole  of  those  vast  phenomena  which  the  long 
course  of  human  affairs  presents  to  our  view.  He  considers  it  fortunate^ 
however,  for  the  object  of  his  work,  that  the  believer  in  the  possibility 
of  a  science  of  history  is  not  called  upon  to  adhere  to  either  the  doc* 
trine  of  predestined  events  or  that  of  freedom  of  the  will ;  limiting  the 
latter,  somewhat  singularly,  to  the  idea  of  a  cause  of  action  residing  in 
the  mind,  and  exerting  itself  independently  of  motives.  He  expects^ 
on  the  other  hand,  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  the  concession  of  the 
following  positions : .  That,  when  we  perform  an  action,  we  perfoim  it 
in  consequence  of  some  motive  or  motives;  that  those  motives  are  the 
results  of  some  antecedents;  and  that,  therefore,  if  we  could  become 
acquainted  with  the  whole,  of  the  antecedents,  and  with  all  the  laws 
of  their  movements,  we  could  with  unerring  certainty  predict  the 
whole  of  their  immediate  results.  Inferring,  then,  that  the  actions  of 
men,  being  thus  detennined  solely  by  their  antecedents,  must  have  a 
character  of  uniformity — that  is  to  say,  must,  under  precisely  the 
same  circumstances,  always  issue  in  precisely  the  same  results,  he 
arrives  further  at  the  conclusion  that,  as  all  antecedents  are  either  in 
the  mind  or  out  of  it,  all  variations  in  the  results,  or,  in  other  words. 
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all  the  changes  of  which  history  is  full,  must  he  the  fVuit  of  a  douhio 
action;  an  action  of  external  phenomena  upon  the  mind,  and  another 
action  of  the  mind  upon  the  phenomena. 

Sach,  according  to  Mr.  Buckle,  are  the  materials  out  of  which  a 
philosophic  history  can  alone  he  constructed.  We  have,  on  the  one 
hand,  man  modifying  nature,  and,  on  the  other,  nature  modifying  man, 
while  out  of  this  reciprocal  modification  all  eye-uts  must  spring  ;  the 
problem  immediately  befo're  us  being  to  ascertain  the  method  of  disco- 
vering the  laws  of  the  double  modification.  This  leads  to  a  collateral 
inquiry,  as  to  which  of  the  two  modifications  is  the  more  important ; 
that  is  to  say,  whether  the  thoughts  and  desires  of  men  are  more  in- 
fluenced by  physical  phenomena,  or  whether  the  physical  phenomena 
are  more  influenced  by  them.  Meanwhile,  as  confirmatory  of  the  views 
already  enunciated,  the  author  offers  a  few  of  what  he  deems  the  most 
decided  proofs,  which  we  now  possess,  of  the  regularity  with  which 
mental  phenomena  succeed  each  other.  These  proofs  are  gathered  from 
statistical  facts,  bearing  upon  the  entire  moral  conduct  of  a  given 
society,  and  acquired  through  the  accumulation  of  masses  of  details, 
and  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  averages.  Thus,  the  i^parent 
regularity  of  the  ratios  of  the  recurrence  of  mm*der,  of  the  numbers 
accused  of  other  descriptions  of  crime,  the  fluctuations  in  which  have 
been  found  to  have  been  actually  smaller  than  the  synchronous  fluc- 
tuations in  mortality,  aud  of  the  prevalence  of  suicide,  are  all  held  by 
the  author  as  parallel  chaius  of  evidence,  jointly  forcing  upon  us  the 
conclusion  that  the  offences  of  men  are  the  product,  not  so  much  of  the 
individual  offisnder,  as  of  the  state  of  society  into  which  that  individual 
is  thrown.  Nor  is  it  merely  the  crimes  of  men  which  he  adduces  as 
marked  by  this  uniformity  of  sequence.  Marriages,  as  having  a  fixed 
aud  definite  relation  between  their  number  and  the  price  of  corn,  or 
even  the  aberrations  of  memory,  as  indicated  by  the  number  of  lettera 
foigotten  to  be  directed  when  committed  to  the  post-office,  are  given 
as  other  proofs  of  that  regularity  of  events  which  is  at  once  the  key 
and  the  basis  of  history.  But,  beyond  the  proofs  of  our  actions  being 
regulated  by  law,  and  which  are  thus  derivable  from  statistics,  there  are 
other  powerful  means  of  establishing  truth,  through  which  history  may 
be  cultivated  ;  and  especially,  we  ought  not  to  infer  that,  because  the 
physical  sciences  have  not  yet  been  applied  to  it,  they  are  therefore  in- 
applicable. On  the  contrary,  since  history  deals  with  the  actions  of 
men,  and  since  these  actions  are  merely  the  product  of  a  collision 
between  internal  and  external  phenomena,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
exan^ine  the  comparative  importance  of  these  phenomena  ;  to  inquire 
into  the  extent  to  which  their  laws  are  known;  and  to  ascertain  the 
relative  resources  for  future  discovery  possessed  by  these  two  great 
dasaes^  the  students  of  the  mind  and  the  students  of  nature. 

The  fundamental  views  of  the  author  thus  formalized,  he  proceeds 
to  inquire  into  what  those  physical  agents  are  by  which  the  human 
race  is  most  powerfully  influenced,  aud  he  finds  that  they  may  be 
classed  under  four  heads :  viz..  Climate,  Food,  Soil,  and  the  General  As- 
pects of  Nature.     The  three  former  affect  primarily  the  general  organi- 
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sttion  of  oodety:  the  last  ezerta  »  powerful  influenoe,  prodncinip 
its  prinotpai  reaoHa  by  exciting  the  imaginiitioii.  Thvongh  the  e^ncy 
of  these,  spring  up  those  important  differeuees  which  ave  uaually  hdd 
to  oooatitiite  or%uial  varieties  of  race,  the  exiataioe  of  which»  a» 
oouroea  of  diatinction,  he. holds  to  be  altogether  hypothetical  Groap*- 
iBg  together  the  edbots  produced  by  one  or  other  of  the  three  fii»t 
agencies^  he  points  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth  as  the  earliest  and 
mbst  important;  becanae  upon  wealth  fc^owa  leisure,  and  without 
leiaore  there  can  ba  no  knowledge.  The  degree  of  rapidity  with  which 
this  ensues^  will  be  solely  regulated  by  the  ^ysical  peculiarities  of  the^ 
country;  for  theae  will  mocSfy,  firrtly,  the  energy  and  regularity  with 
which  labour  is  conducted,  and,  secondly,  the  returns  made  to  that 
labour  by  the  bounty  oi  nature.  While  dimate,  moraover,  ejoerts  an 
influence,  either  by  enervating  the  labourer  or  invigorating  him,  it 
produces  a  further  effect  on  the  regularity  of  his  general  habits.  Thus^ 
the  long  winter  of  the  North  breaka  the  chain  of  industiy  of  the  people, 
which  suffers  relatively  an  equivalent  interruptiou  in  the  parching  heats 
of  the  Southern  summer ;  so  that,  continued  industry  being  impracti* 
cable  in  either,  the  national  temperament  acquires  a  flt&l  and  capri- 
cious character,  the  appropriate  examples  of  which  he  finds  in  the 
pc^ulationa  of  Norway  and  Sweden  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  on  the  other.  Turning  to  Aaia,  he  remarks  that  civilization 
has  always  been  confined  to  that  vast  tract,  stretching  from  China  to 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Meditenanean,  where  a  rich  alluvial  soil  haa 
aecxired  that  wealth  which  is  the  first  element  of  intellectual  progreaSk 
In  Africa,  again,  the  portion  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  and 
enriched  by  its  deposita  of  fertile  loam  yielding  the  most  abundant 
returns  to  labour,  made  a  like  accumulation  a  necessary  sequence^  and 
gave  rise  to  the  civilization  of  andeut  Egypt,  the  only  cotmtry  which 
haa  been  able  to  emerge  fix>m  the  barbarism  imposed  up<m  the  rest  of 
that  continent  by  the  penury  of  nature.  It  appears  thus  manifest,  that, 
of  the  primary  causes  of  civilization,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  that  which 
has  exercised  the  most  influence  in  the  ancient  world  But  in 
European  civilization  it  is  not  soil,  but  climate,  the  other  great  caus^ 
that  has  been  the  most  powerful :  in  the  former  case,  the  effect  de^^ 
pending  on  the  relation  between  the  soil  and  its  produce ;  in  the  latter, 
upon  that  between  the  climate  and  the  laboiuer.  Of  these  two  claasea 
of  relations,  the  first,  being  the  less  complicated,  ia  the  leas  liable  to 
disturbance,  and  therefore  was  brought  the  sooner  into  play.  Hence  it 
i9^  that,  in  the  march  of  dviHzation,  the  priority  ia  unqueetionably  due  to 
the  most  fertile  parte  of  Aaia  and  Afidca.  But  this  form  of  civiliza- 
tion, althou^  the  earliest^  is  not  the  best  or  most  permanent ;  for  the 
only  progress  which  is  really  effective  can  be  shown  to  depend,  not 
upon  the  bounty  of  nature,  but  upon  the  energy  of  man»  It  fbUowi^ 
in  this  way,  that  the  civilization  of  Europe,  which,  in  its  earliest  stage^ 
was  governed  by  dimate,  haa  ahown  a  capadty  of  development  un^ 
known  to  those  civilizations  which  wm!e  originated  by  soil. 

As  to  the  distribution  of  wealth,  that  our  author  is  alao  indined  to 
attribute  entirdy,  in  a  very  early  stage  of  society,  to  the  influence  of 
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jkupaiatX  lawE.  Wages  being  the  price  psU  for  Ub(yiir>  the  rate  of 
wages  musty  like  the  price  of  all  other  commodities,  vary  according  to 
the  changes  in  the  market.  Sapposing,  therefore^  that  in  any  country 
there  is  a  given  amount  of  wealth  to  be  divided  between  employers  and 
workmeiiy  every  inereaae  in  the  nomber  of  the  workmen  will  tend  to* 
loaoen  the  average  reward  each  can  receive.  But  of  all  the  physical 
agents  by  which  the  inoreaae  of  the  labouring  ckuaes  is  affected,  that 
of  abundant  food  is  thd  most  active  and  univenaL  As  to  the  quality 
of  fiood,  men  in  a  hot  conntry  require  a  smaUor  amount  of  non*azotized» 
or  rather  of  highly  carbonised,  food  to  keep  up  their  heat ;  and  less 
ako  of  aaotiaed  food,  because  there  is  leas  habit  of  bodily  ex^tiou  to 
eauae  waste.  In  oold  countries^  on  the  other  hand,  men  are  compelled 
to  eat  more  than  in  hot  ones;  while  their  food,  from  its  necessaiy 
quality^  is  lees  easy  to  obtain,  and  requires  a  greater  expenditure  of 
labour.  This  implied  degree  of  exertion,  under  a  rigorous  climate,  in 
itself  imposes  the  necessity  of  a  diet  of  a  more  abundantly  carbonized 
and  nutritious  quality,  in  order  to  sustain  heat  and  compensate  attri- 
tion; while  the  amount  of  toil  thus  «aforoed  necessarily  enhances  the 
ooat.  There  is  thos  a  strong  and  constant  tendency  in  hot  countries 
ffx  wages  to  be  low,  in  oold  countries  for  tbem  to  be  high.  Now,  in 
all  the  more  ancient  dvilizatioaa,  seated  in  hot  climates,  among  which 
the  author  includes  these  in  America,  the  rate  of  wages  being  very  low,. 
the  oondition  of  the  labouring  classes  was  very  depressed.  Selecting 
Hindoetan  as  a  first  ezampl^  he  adverts  to  the  great  heat  of  the 
eliraate  there  as  bringing  into  play  that  law,  by  yirtue  of  which  the 
ordinary  £mm1  is  cf  an  oxygenoas  rather  than  of  a  carbonaoeous 
duuraeter ;  thus  cwapelling  the  adoption  of  a  diet  rather  from  the 
'Vegetable  than  firoin  the  animal  world,  the  chief  constituent  of  which 
was  in  this  instance  riee>  a  grain  rankii^,  aocording  to  the  author,  as 
the  moet  nutritive,  while  one  of  the  most  productive,  of  all  the  cerealia. 
Hence  a  rapid  growth  of  the  population^  a  redundance  of  laboui*,  and 
that  consequent  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  which  tends 
to  render  the  upper  classes  enormously  rich,  and  the  lower  classes 
miserably  poor,  fitting  the  latter  to  be  only  either  slaves  themselvesi 
or  to  be  led  to  battle  to  make  slaves  of  others.  This  slavery  in  India, 
the  author  takss  oecasiou  to  designate  afterwards  as  an  abject,  eternal 
9lavei7,  which,  while  it  constituted  tiie  state  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people^  was  a  state  to  which  they  were  doomed  by  physical  laws  ut^ 
terly  impossible  fur  them  to  resist.  Thus,  the  annals  of  this  people 
fiunish  no  example  of  their  having  turned  upon  their  rulers. 

There  is  not  an  instance  on  record,  Mr.  Buckle  continues,  of  any 
tR>ptoal  country,  in  \Hbich,  wealth  having  been  extensively  accumu- 
lated, the  people  h(Kve  escaped  this  late ;  no  instance  in  which,  the 
heat  of  the  ^mate  has  not  caused  an  abundance  of  food,  and  the 
abondanoe  of  food  an  unequal  distribution,  first  of  wealth,  and  then  of 
pi^tieal  and  sooial  pawer«  Nor  was  it  until  dvilization  arose  in 
Europe^  where  everything  worthy  of  the  name  of  civilization  has  ori« 
ganated,  that  other  physical  laws  came  into  operatieor  ^n^  therefore 
ether  xeaolta  were  produced.    Hence^  the  line  of  argumeikt  which  he 
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bas  jii6t  applied  to  India,  h«  considers  as  equally  applicable  to  Egyp^ 
Mexico,  and  Pern.  The  date,  as  well  from  the  quality  of  its  nutrimeiit 
as  from  the  profusion  of  its  returns,  is  the  analogue  in  Africa  to  the 
rice  in  Asia.  But  in  the  Said,  the  most  fertile  part  of  Egypt,  there  is 
an  additional  food,  the  dhourra,  which  is  even  more  productive  than 
either  of  the  others.  Thus  liberally  provided,  there  was  no  restraint 
to  the  growth  of  a  population  on  the  banks  oi  the  Nile,  and  therefcne 
the  laws  already  noticed  came  into  uncontrolled  operation.  Indepen* 
dent  of  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  only  two 
ancient  writers  cited  by  Mr.  Buckle  as  speaking  of  Egypt  from  personal 
knowledge,  and  who  are  both  agreed  respecting  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
people,  and  the  servile  condition  into  which  they  had  fallen,- we  have,  he 
holds,  in  the  mere  appearance  of  those  huge  and  costly  buildings  which 
are  still  standing,  proof  enough  of  what  was  the  state  of  the  nation  that 
erected  them.  To  raise  structures  so  stupendous,  and  yet  so  useless^ 
as  the  pyramids,  there  must  have  been  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the 
rulers,  and  slavery  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Of  the  extent  of  thk 
slavery,  the  debasement  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  and  the  reck* 
less  prodigality  of  life  which  it  promoted,  the  author  adduces  proofis 
which  he  considers  sufficiently  ample.  Turning  now  to  the  New 
World,  he  meets  with  fresh  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  the  preceding 
views.  The  only  parts  of  America  which,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Europeans,  were  in  some  degree  civilized,  were  Mexico  and  Peru  ;  to 
which  may  probably  be  added  the  long  tract  which  stretcbes  from  the 
South  of  America  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  accounts  we  possess 
render  it  at  least  highly  probable,  that  we  have,  in  Central  America, 
the  ancient  seat  of  a  civilization  in  all  essential  points  similar  to  that  of 
India  and  Egypt.  But  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  our  details  are  moreposi- 
tive  and  abundant;  and  here,  too,  we  have  a  highly  interestiog 
degree  of  further  proof  of  the  extraordinary,  and  indeed  irresistible, 
force  with  which  the  fortunes  of  man  have  been  controlled  by  the 
powei-s  of  nature. 

The  first  circumstance  by  which  we  must  be  struck,  Mr.  Bnckle 
continues,  is  that  in  America,  as  in  Asia  and  Africa,  all  the  original 
civilizations  were  seated  in  hot  countries,  the  whole  of  Peru  proper 
being  within  the  southern  tropic,  the  whole  of  Central  America  and 
Mexico  within  the  northern  tropic  Now,  besides  the  result  effected 
by  a  hot  climate  of  diminishing  the  requirements  of  a  people,  and 
thus  producing  a  very  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  and  power,  there 
is  another  way  in  which  the  average  temperature  of  a  country  affects 
its  civilization,  and  this  may  be  more  clearly  illustrated  in  America 
than  elsewhere.  Indeed,  in  the  New  World,  the  scale  on  which 
Nature  works,  being  much  larger  than  in  the  Old,  and  her  foroes 
being  more  overpowering,  it  is  evident  that  her  operations  on  man* 
kind  may  be  studied  with  greater  advantage  than  in  countries  whxsn 
she  is  weaker,  and  where,  therefore,  the  consequences  of  her  movements 
are  less  conspicuous.  In  Brazil,  these  forces  are  too  exuberant,  and 
transgress  their  ja<it  balance;  but  in  Peru  they  are  confined  within 
manageable  limits,  and  the  result  becomes  commensuFate  with  what 
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\b&  been  obeeryed  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Looking,  then,  not  merely  at 
tiie  exuberance,  but  also  at  what  may  be  called  the  manageability  of 
Nature,  the  author  finds  that  it  is  iu  Mexico  and  Peru  where  this 
eombination  has  most  happily  occurred^  while  at  the  same  time  the 
beat  of  the  climate  has  brought  into  play  those  other  laws  by  which, 
as  be  has  attempted  to  show,  all  the  early  civilisations  were  influenced. 
Here  the  place  of  rice  and  of  dates  is  taken  by  maize,  a  grain  cor- 
responding with  these,  he  remarks,  because  eminently  the  product 
1^  a  hot  diimate,  and  distinguished  there  by  its  extraordinary  produo- 
tiyeness.  A  people  who  derived  their  sustenance  from  a  plant  of  such 
singular  fecuadity,  and  aided  besides  by  the  produce  of  the  banana,  had 
little  need  to  exercise  their  industrial  energies,  while  at  the  same  time 
thej  had  eveiy  opportunity  of  increasing  their  numbers.  Hence,  the 
physical  conditions  being  similar,  the  civilisations  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
beoime  strictly  analogous  with  those  of  India  and  Egypt;  and  there 
arose  the  same  despotic  power  on  the  part  of  the  upper  classes,  with 
the  same  contemptible  subservience  on  the  part  of  the  lower,  leading 
alike  to  the  erection  of  immense  yet  useless  buildings,  such  as  no 
country  could  produce  unless  the  labour  of  the  people  were  ill-paid 
and  ill-directed.  Such,  Mr.  Buckle  exclaims,  with  reference  to  this 
part  of  his  subject,  is  the  wonderful  regularity  which  history,  when 
comprehensively  studied,  presents  to  our  view. 

The  influences  of  similar  conditions  of  climate,  food,  and  soil  having 
been  thus  simultaneously  passed  under  review,  and  proved,  according 
to  our  author's  belief,  to  be  as  identical  in  their  nature  and  effects  as 
they  were  irresistible  in  their  powers,  wherever  predominating,  the 
degree  of  importance  to  be  attached  to  his  fourth  head,  the  General 
Aspects  of  Nature,  is  next  considered.  As  it  has  been  seen  that  the 
three  former  agencies  mainly  concern  the  accumulation  and  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  and  therefore  the  material  intei^sts  of  man,  so  the  latter 
will  be  found  to  concern  the  accumulation  and  distribution  of  thought, 
and  therefore  man's  intellectual  interests.  The  Aspects  of  Nature,  the 
author  considers,  may  be  arranged  into  two  classes :  those  fitted  to 
excite  the  imagination,  and  those  addressing  themselves  to  the  under- 
standing. There  is  a  prevailing  disproportion  between  the  action  of 
these  &eultieSy  which  advancing  civilization  tends  to  remedy;  but  which 
is  still  conspicuous  in  the  greater  sway  of  the  imagination,  as  shown  in 
eveiy  country,  not  more  in  the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar  than  in  the 
poetic  reverence  for  antiquity  of  the  educated  classes.  Man  is  timid 
before  the  force  and  majesty  of  Nature,  but  confident  where  her  works 
are  feeble.  It  is  in  proof  of  this  that  the  author  instances  with  appro- 
bation the  remark,  that  the  grandeur  of  the  mountain  scenery  in  the 
Tyrol  has  been  observed  to  have  imbued  the  minds  of  the  natives  with 
fiex,  and  to  have  caused  the  invention  of  many  superstitious  legends; 
while  he  appeals  for  testimony  besides  to  the  remarkable  fieust,  that  all  the 
great  early  ciyilixations,  keeping  in  view  the  quality  of  these  civiliza- 
tions, were  situated  within  and  immediately  adjoining  the  tropics, 
where  Nature's  aspects  are  the  most  sublime,  dangerous,  and  terrible. 
Barthquakea  are  among  the  most  striking  of  the  physical  events  which 
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give  to  man  the  lesson  of  insecurity;  and,  reverting  to  Ean^^  is  the 
lelative  prevalence  of  these  in  the  Spanish  and  Portiguese  peninsoK 
as  well  as  in  Italy,  he  finds  a  ground,  not  only  for  the  dominance  ci 
saperstition  among  the  inhabitants^  but  ix  their  distinction  in  the 
arts  and  polite  literature,  rather  than  in  the  seienosi^  the  imagviatioft 
being  stimulated  under  these  cireumstanoes  beyond  the  intellect.  Thus 
preeminently  oppressed  and  harsssed,  the  dd  trojHcal  civilization^ 
snfiering  besides  under  a  greater  precariouaness  of  sickness  and  mor- 
tality, had  to  struggle  vi^  innumerable  difficulties ;  and  there  wers 
naturally  associations  engendered  in  the  mind  which  allowed  the 
Imagination  to  run  into  license^  infused  into  the  people  a  spirit  ef 
reverence  instead  of  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  encouraged  a  disposition 
to  neglect  the  investigation  of  natural  causea,  and  asci^  events  to  the 
operation  of  supernatural  one&  In  short,  everything  eonqpired  heie 
to  increase  the  authority  of  the  imagination,  and  weaken  the  authority 
of  the  reason. 

But  in  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  law  diametricsUy 
opposed  to  this,  by  virtue  of  which  the  tendency  of  natural  phenomena 
is,  on  the  whole,  to  limit  the  imagination  and  embolden  the  under- 
standing.  The  author  illustrates  this  by  an  appesl  to  the  literature 
religion,  and  art  of  Greeoe,  in  contradistinction  to  those  of  India.  The 
works  of  Nature,  which  in  India  are  of  startling  magnitude,  are  in 
Qreeoe  far  smaller,  feebler,  and  in  eveiy  way  less  threc^iening  to  man. 
The  difficulties  of  life,  which  in  the  one  only  i^peaied  soluble  by 
leferriog  to  supematmral  causes,  were  less  intrusive,  dangerous  and 
mysterious  in  the  other.  Thus  in  Greece  everything  tended  to  exalt 
the  dignity  of  inan,  and  in  India  to  depress  it.  Hence,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  lustory  of  the  world,  we  find  in  Greece  the  imagination  in 
some  degree  tempered  and  confined  by  the  understanding,  though  it 
may  remain  still  doubtful  whether  or  not  the  balance  waa  aeouzately 
a4i^»^d.  A  more  graceful  mythology,  too,  takes  the  place  of  the 
religion  of  the  Hindu,  which,  like  that  of  Central  America,  was  based 
upon  a  system  c^  complete  and  unmitigated  terror.  Even  in  the  style 
of  architecture  the  same  principle  was  at  work,  the  dangers  of  the 
tropical  civilization  being  here  more  suggestive  of  the  infinite,  while 
the  safety  of  the  European  civilization  was  more  suggestive  of  the 
finite. 

These  principles  establiahedy  Mr.  Buckle  proceeds  to  a  closer  view 
of  the  influences  regulating  the  early  growth  of  civilization  in  Europe. 
The  powers  of  Nature  having  worked  immense  mischief  in  extra* 
Eur(4>ean  civilization,  he  finds  that  great  relative  advantages  attended 
its  advance  within  our  continent;  the  tendency  being  heve  to  snbordi'* 
nate,  he  repeats,  nature  to  man,  as  out  of  it  he  alleges  the  revenSi 
Tiu%  is  to  him  the  basis  of  the  philosc^hy  of  history,  since  it  suggests 
the  important  conaideratiou,  that  if  we  would  understand,  for  instanM^ 
the  history  of  India,  we  must  auke  the  external  world  our  first  study, 
because  it  has  influenced  man  more  than  man  has  influeneed  it  H 
on  the  other  hand,  we  would  understand  the  history  of  a  country  like 
franco  or  England,  we  must  make  man  our  principal  study,  beoaase^ 
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( beini^  oomparatiytly  wefk,  eveiiy  skep  ia  tbd  gvea^i  progresa  Las 
jnereaasd  tlie  dqiniinion  of  the  hamaa  mind  over  the  agencies  of  the 
exteraal  world*  The  preflsaie  of  theae  is  still  immonso>  even  wheva 
Kftii'a  power  has  reached  the  highest  poiiat,  but  it  diminishes  ia  each 
■Qcoeeduig  g^neratioD,  beoadae  our  incieaaing  knowledge  aiables  ns^ 
not  so  much  to  control  nature  iKirther  as  to  foretell  her  moveux^itB. 
How  sacceMfnl  our  efibrts  have  been  ia  evidoit  from  the  faet»  thafc  the 
iramber  of  ineyitable  dangers  havQ  become  constantly  fewer;  plague, 
lefHrasy,  and  famine  in  ita  worst  forms  have  ceased,  and  the  average 
dniadon  of  life  is  extended.  Hence  tbUowa  a  leading  coroUaiy,  that, 
if  the  measore  of  civilization  be  the  triumph  of  mind  over  external 
i^pentsy  then  ef  two  claaaes  of  laws,  the  mental  class  must  be  more  im- 
portant than  the  physical;  and  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  Enropeaa 
histoiy  becomes  resolved  into  the  diacoveiy  of  the  laws  of  the  human 
mind.  Bat  the  methods  hitherto  pursued  for  the  latter  purpose  have 
been  universally  hsitj,  for  meti^phyaicians  have  heretolbre  studied 
only  the  individual  opeiations  of  their  own  minds,  while  their  counie 
diould  have  been  to  have  so  enlai|;ed  their  survey,  extending  it  over 
many  minds,  as  to  have  elimioated  the  intervening  disturbances.  Two 
methods  of  metaphysical  investigation  have  been  adopted,  both  of 
which  are  equally  obvious^  yet  boUi  of  which  lead  to  entirely  different 
results.  According  to  the  first  method,  or  sensationalism,  the  inquirer 
beigins  by  examining  lus  sensationa  According  to  the  second  method, 
or  idealkm,  he  begins  by  examining  his  ideas.  But  these  methods 
inevitably  lead  to  ooneluaions  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other, 
while  they  exhaust  at  the  same  time  the  customary  resources  of  meta« 
physics;  for  both  parties  agreeing  that  there  is  nothing  iu  the  maud 
which  is  not  the  result  either  of  reflection  or  sensation,  the  sole  £nal 
choice  thi^  have  to  make  is  between  subordinating  the  results  of 
soisation  to>  the  laws  of  reflection,  or  else  subordinating  the  results  of 
reflectioa  to  the  laws  of  sensation,  no  middle  term  being  attainable,  aud 
the  cause  admitting  of  no  umpire.  Hence  it  is  that  metaphysics,  in 
our  aothor^s  opinion,  have  pA>ved  so  barren  of  results,  and  that  they 
have  verified  no  principle  of  importance,  unless  a,  very  few  of  the  laws 
of  aaaociation,  with  possibly  the  modem  theories  of  vision  and  of 
toudi. 

It  appears^  then,  that  the  metaphysical  method  of  investigation,  used 
in  aooowiance  with  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge^  is  inadequate 
to  the  task  ef  discovering  the  la^s  which  regulate  tiie  movements 
of  the  humaa  mind,  so  as  to  flt  us  to  understand^  through  them, 
the  conditions  which  govern  the  movements  of  the  human  race. 
We  are  thevefoie  driveu  •  to  another,  and  the  only  remaining 
method,  aoeording  to  which  mental  phenomena  are  to  be  studied, 
not  simply  as  they  ace  evolved  in  the  mind  of  the  individual 
observer,  but  as  th^  appear  ia  the  actions  of  mankind  at  large. 
As  an  ilhutzation  of  the  reeoureee  possessed  by  the  latter  plan  for 
the  investigMion  of  truth,  the  authcur  seleets  what  he  designates  as 
a  beautiM  instance  of  the  regularity  with  which,  imder  the  most  eon- 
ffictiag  Qixoamstaaces,  the  great  laws  of  Nature  are  able  to  hold  their 
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eonrae;  the  example  to  which  he  refers  being  that  of  the  pioporUon 
kept  up  in  the  birth  of  the  sexes.  Towards  the  establishmoit  and 
ehicidation  of  this  law,  physiologists  have  done  absolutely  nothing, 
their  success  having  been  no  greater  than  that  of  metaphyncians  with 
reference  to  the  laws  of  history ;  yet,  at  the  present  day,  by  the  empky* 
aoent  of  what  now  seems  a  very  natural  method,  thia^  of  the  statis* 
tician,  we  are  in  clear  possession  of  the  truth  respecting  it.  In  sug* 
gesting  an  aualogous  method  for  ascertaining  the  laws  of  mental 
progress^  the  author  points  to  the  nature  of  this  progress  as  twofold — 
Moral  and  Intellectual;  the  first  having  more  immediate  relation  to 
oar  duties,  the  second  to  our  knowledge.  This  double  movement  is 
essential  to  the  very  idea  of  civilization,  and  includes  the  entiye 
theory  of  mental  progress.  But  a  question  arises^  now  «of  great 
moment,  namely,  which  of  these  two  parts  or  elements  of  mental 
progress  is  the  more  impoitiant  It  requires  but  a  superficial  ae- 
quaintance  with  history  to  be  aware,  that  while  men  for  the  most  part 
conform  to  the  standard  of  morals  and  of  knowledge  common  to  the 
age  and  country  in  which  they  live,  this  standard  is  perpetually 
changing;  and  relevantly,  therefore,  the  basis  upon  which  it  rests 
must  akio  want  the  attribute  of  stability.  But  the  primary  dogmas  of 
the  moral  system  have  in  themselves  undergone  remarkably  little 
change,  for  the  thousands  of  years  during  which  they  have  been  as 
thoroughly  understood  as  now;  while  intellectual  truths,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  been  making  surprising  progress.  If,  then,  all  great  moral 
systems  which  have  exercised  much  influence  have  been  necessarily, 
and  at  all  times,  fundamentally  the  same,  and  all  great  intellectual 
systems  have  been  necessarily  fundamentally  different,  the  inference 
to  be  derived  is  immediately  obvious.  Since  civilization  is  the  product 
of  moral  and  intellectual  agencies,  and  since  that  product  is  constantly 
changing,  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  be  regulated  by  the  stationary 
agent.  The  only  other  agent  is  the  intellectual  one,  and  this  accord- 
ingly is  the  real  mover. 

Such  is  the  main  argument  by  which  the  author's  view  of  this 
part  of  his  subject  is  supported,  but  be  suggests  also  other  and  col- 
lateral circumstances  as  well  worthy  of  consideration.  Of  these,  one 
is,  that  the  intellectual  principle  is  not  only  far  more  progressive  than 
the  moral  principle,  but  is  also  fiir  more  permanent  in  its  results. 
Great  truths  are  stored  up;  good  deeds  are  of  a  more  private  and 
retiring  character,  and  ai*e  therefore  less  capable  of  transmission.  £ven 
great  public  charities  invariably  fell  into  abuse  and  decay.  Religious 
persecution,  again,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  great  evil,  yet,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  the  motives  of  religious  persecutors  have  been  often 
unimpeachable,  the  great  antagonist  of  intolerance  being  not  humanity, 
but  knowledge.  Another  great  evil,  second  only,  in  our  author's 
opinion,  to  religious  persecution,  is  war;  and  with  regard  to  the  moral 
relations  of  this,  we  know  nothing  now  which  has  not  been  known  for 
many  centuries.  Yet  it  is  evident,  our  author  holds,  that  this  barba- 
rous pursuit  is  steadily  declining  with  our  advance  in  knowledge,  as 
must  be  obvious  to  the  hastiest  reader  of  the  history  of  Europe;  in 
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#hich,  until  the  late  commenoement  of  bostilities  with  Raaria,  peaoe 
liad  been  maintained  for  nearly  forty  years,  a  circumstance  unparal« 
leled,  be  adds,  eitber  in  our  own  or  in  other  leading  countriea  It  is, 
besides^  highly  oharaoteristic  of  the  actual  condition  of  society,  that 
this  peace  of  unexampled  length  should  have  been  first  broken  by 
two  uncivilized  nations.  Finally,  in  thus  alleging  the  paramount 
influence  of  the  intellect,  he  does  not  deny  that  in  successive  genera* 
tions  the  moral  qualities  may,  in  so  far,  constantly  vary ;  but  experience^ 
he  asserts,  nevertheless  teaches  ua,  that  as  our  different  passions  ai« 
always  antagonistic  to  each  other,  they  are  thus  so  held  in  balance  by 
the  force  of  their  own  opposition  that  through  them  no  permanent 
^ange  is  effected. 

From  all  this  Mr.  Buckle  maintains  the,  to  him,  inevitable  inference^ 
and  that  upon  which  he  takes  his  stand,  that  if  we  wish  to  ascertain 
the  conditions  which  regulate  the  progress  of  modem,  as  contra* 
diatinguished  from  ancient,  civilization,  we  must  seek  them  in  the 
history  of  the  amount  and  diffusion  of  intellectual  knowledge;  and  we 
must  further  consider  physical  phenomena  and  moral  principles  as 
causing,  no  doubt,  great  aberrations  in  short  periods,  but  in  long  periods 
correcting  and  balancing  themselves,  and  thus  leaving  the  intellectual 
laws  to  act  uncontrolled  by  these  inferior  and  subordinate  agents.  He 
even  limits  this  scant  admission  with  reference  to  the  power  of  morals, 
by  immediately  subjoining,  that  although  moral  principles  do  affect 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  actions  of  the  individual,  it  is  only  as  indi- 
Tidnal ;  but  that  we  have  incontrovertible  proof  that  they  produce 
not  the  least  e^ct  on  mankind  in  the  aggregate,  or  even  on  men  in 
very  large  masses.  Holding  this  to  be  established,  Mr.  Buckle  now 
proceeds  to  ascertain  what  are  the  fundamental  conditions  of  that 
intellectual  progress  to  which  he  assigns  so  absorbing  an  influence.  In 
pursuing  this  subject  he  introduces  the  three  topics  of  religion,  lite- 
rature, and  government,  as  all  of  vast  importance,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  the  prime  movers  of  human  afiSurs.  This  opinion,  however^ 
he  maintains  to  be  altogether  erroneous,  and  he  undertakes  to  de* 
monstrate  that  each  of  these  great  forms  of  human  development  arises 
only  as  an  efiect  of  civilization,  but  is  not  a  cause  of  it. 

Into  this  branch  of  the  subject  we  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  him, 
by  even  a  very  cursory  analysis;  because  the  medical  inquirer  cannot 
assume  its  discussion  as  in  any  degree  a  part  of  his  own  peculiar  field, 
however  intense  and  vital  may  be  its  intei*est  otherwis&  For  the  same 
reason  we  shall  be  constrained  to  content  ourselves  with  passing  rapidly 
oTor  the  remainder  of  the  volume,  merely  noticing  that  the  author,  after 
a  brief  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  history,  takes  up,  as  more  immediately 
bearing  upon  what  is  to  be  his  ultimate  subject,  the  state  of  historical 
literature  in  the  middle  ages.  This  topic  then  conducts  him  to  an 
able  survey  of  the  histoiy,  more  exclusively,  of  English  literature,  for 
a  period  from  the  middle  jpf  the  sixteenth  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  A  similar  outliae  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
French  intellect  follows,  but  for  a  period  extending  only  to  the  accession' 
to  power  of  Louis  XIY. ;  and  this  again  is  succeeded  by  a  sketch  of 
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tbe  vestiHB  of  what  he  dengnates  m  ikne  ''pfoftecUre  Bphit"  tovariB 
iitemture,  with  a  compaeriaon  of  theae  as  then  ohaervable  in  fVaaoe  anl 
in  England.  A  snbaeqnent  chapter  traces  the  same  aabjeot  to  certain  ef 
its  allied  issnes,  and  leads  to  a  contrast  between  the  fends  of  the 
Fronde  and  the  coeval  Englidi  rebeiUon.  The  investigation  is  farther 
continued  b j  an  examination  into  the  influence  of  the  same  protective 
spirit  as  wielded  over  literature  bj  Louis  himsdf,  reviewing  tbe  ooa- 
sequences  of  the  alliance  thus  fostered,  or  imposed,  between  tlM 
governing  and  intellectual  dasses,  and  lairing  important  mischief  ts 
its  charge.  The  reaction  which  followed  upon  this,  alter  the  death  ii 
Lonie^  next  engages  his  attention ;  and,  noting  the  nature  of  its  effects, 
the  author  is  led  to  the  indications  which  foretokened  the  approach  of 
the  French  Bevolntion.  After  a  preparatory  consideration  of  the  state 
of  ezdusively  historical  literature  in  France  during  the  two  eentunsB 
preeeding  that  great  event,  the  volume  concludes  with  an  inquiry  into 
its  more  immediately  proximate  causes,  as  developed  in  the  nairower 
period  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century;  induding  among 
these  the  intense  intellectual  and  scientific  movement  for  which  France 
was  then  remarkable.  Tbe  other  introductory  volumes,  which  we  have 
menticmed  as  designed  to  follow,  and  which  will  be  occupied  by  a 
survey  of  the  civiluationa  of  Germany,  Ameiica,  Scotland,  and  Spain, 
will  complete  the  comprehensive  plan  of  Mr.  Budde's  proem;  tbe 
object  of  which,  as  we  have  said,  and  as  will  be  seen,  pretends,  ex- 
panded as  it  is,  to  nothing  more  than  to  discover  the  ftindamental  kws 
to  be  applied  afterwards  to  the  history  of  England 

We  have  been  thus  particuhir  in  our  analysis  of  at  least  the  initiir 
tory  part  of  this  remarkable  volume,  not  only  because  the  topics  on 
which  it  treats  aiB  in  themaelres  among  the  weightiest  that  conoeta 
humanity,  but  because  the  physician,  as  of  all  men  the  best  entitled  to 
appropriate  the  celebrated  humami  nihil  &  me  tdienwm  puto  of  Chremes 
in  Terence,  must  find  in  their  discussion  much  that  interweaves  itself 
closely  with  his  own  special  studies  and  pursuits.  And  if  the  physician, 
moreover,  have  any  claim,  to  those  liberal  attainments,  or  that  love  for 
scholarship,  which  Sir  William  Hamilton*  somewhat  spleneticslly 
denies  to  our  profession  in  this  country,  or  at  least  in  Scotland  where 
the  learned  professor  chiefly  observed  it,  the  wide  range  traversed  hy 
Mr.  Buckle  will  present  abundant  occasion  for  challenging  his  energies; 
and  the  earnest  eloquence  of  the  writer  will  either  demand  from  him 
often  an  implicit  acquiescence,  or  afford  him  the  opportunity  of  showing 
the  reason  for  the  fsdth  that  is  in  himself.  It  would  be  unjust  to  style 
Mr.  Buckle  dogmatical;  but  he  writes  with  an  air  of  so  apparently 
thorough  conviction,  is  so  unhesitating  and  forcible  in  his  averment^ 
and  so  sanguine  and  confident  in  his  iUustrations,  that  he  must  some^ 
times  read  warily  who  is  unwilling  to  be  subdued  into  an  assrat  which 
a  calm  consideration  afterwards  would  not  always  justify.  7^ 
assuredly,  b^ond  this,  his  work  contains  many  and  great  truths,  oftea 
in  all  their  purity,  wisely  and  manfully  enunciat^,  pregnant  with 
instruction,  and  educed  with  remarkable  facility  and  power  of  logical 
«  Dlsensslons  on  Fhlbwopliy  and  Iltetttnre,  p.  6SI. 
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^Mmctkfu.  If  we  meet  occasioittlly  with  doctrines  which  are  little 
bett^  than  aBsmnptions,  or  all^ationfi  of  fsict  which  are  alike  mani- 
jntlj  mifiappiehensiona,  yet  still  find  both  urged  with  all  the  ardour 
which  diotdd  have  been  the  attribute  of  something  better,  there  should 
be  no  reprobation  in  the  demur  or  denial  with  which  we  ^icounter 
them ;  for  we  are  bound  to  consider  deferentially  the  vastness  of  his 
-bliem^  and  the  complexity  and  abetroseneas  which  are  inseparable 
irom  itB  discussion.  With  such  topics,  espeoiaUy  as  reviewed  bf 
mental  idiosyncrasies  such  as  that  which  is  apparent  in  Mr.  Buckle,  in 
the  midst  of  much  that  is  safe,  and  juat^  and  true,  there  is  prone  to 
intervene  a  vague  and  dreamy  jeaming  after  the  unlimited  and  un* 
attainable  in  knowledge,  which  entices  onwards  with  all  the  brilliancy, 
bat  with  all  the  unsubstantiality,  of  a  meteor.  Upon  the  whole, 
nevertheless,  we  have  to  thank  him  for  a  deeply  interesting  and  deeply 
anggiMtrve  work ;  and  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  subject  a  few  of  its 
parts  to  a  more  close  examination. 

If  we  were  to  attempt  to  distinguish  between  what  is  new  in  reality 
in  Mr.  Buckleys  treatise,  and  what  is  merely  new  in  position  and 
inference,  we  should  enter  upon  but  an  ungracious  and  unprofitable 
task.  The  influence,  we  need  hardly  state,  of  climate,  soil,  and  food, 
.  «Dd  even  of  the  aspects  of  nature,  upon  mankind,  have  long  been 
fibmiBsr  to  the  medical  inquirer.  Not  one  of  these  topics  is  neglected 
jmong  the  concise  details  of  the  firther  of  medicine,  in  hie  fitmiliarly* 
known  treatise,  Ilepl  *Aipvv,  'Ydarttv,  Tokuv  :  and,  since  the  time  of 
Hippocrates^  down  to  the  present  day,  all  our  leading  physiologists  and 
physicians,  as  well  as  our  ethnographers,  and  especially  all  our  writers 
•on  hygienics,  have  acknowledged  the  importance  of  the  agency  of  this 
class  of  conditions  upon  man  and  his  capabilities.  If  it  has  not  been 
our  province  to  apply,  in  any  immediate  way,  to  the  mere  histoiy  of 
^Tilization,  the  knowledge  which  a  constant  and  extended  observation 
has  caused  to  accrue  to  us  on  this  subject,  the  higher  duty  has  been 
fulfilled  of  giving  value  to  the  materials  of  that  history,  through 
ihe  profitable  results  of  our  experience  in  the  investigation  and  snper^ 
vision  of  man  s  physical  relations;  and  through  our  efforts,  unceasingly 
exermsed,  towards  directly  advancing  Jus  progress,  by  showing  what 
conditions  were  requisite  to  the  full  development  and  exercise  of  his 
powers^  whether  with  reference  to  the  sound  mind  or  to  the  sound 
bo^.  Nether  has  the  political  philosopher  nor  the  general  historian 
always  so  entirely  ne^ected  this  department  of  observation  as  Mr* 
Buckle^  in  certain  of  his  pi-eliminary  remarks,  would  lead  us  to  infer* 
^When  Cicero,  in  his  *  Oration  on  the  Agrarian  Law,'  tells  us  that  the 
manners  of  men  were  implanted  less  by  innate  peculiarities  of  race, 
"  quiim  ex  iis  rebus,  quie  ab  ipsa  natura  loci,  et  it  vitsB  consuetudine 
auppeditantnr;  qoibus  alimur,  et^j^ivimus;^'*  and  adds  his  illustrations 
of  this  fi'onr  the  character  of  the  Carthagenians,  and  of  the  inhabitants 
■ot  Campania  and  Liguria,  he  was  but  applying  briefly,  from  the  com- 
prehensive stores  of  his  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  his  age,  those 
•doctrines  which  Mr.  Buckle  has  here  extended  over  so  large  a  spaoel 
•  Oratio  de  Lege  Agwrift,  eontn  Biffliim,  9  8». 
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In  far  more  recent  times,  Montesquieu  has  shown,  in  his  celebrated 
*  Esprit  des  Lois/  how  fully  he  too  recognised  these  agencies  as  modi« 
fying  the  character  and  spirit  of  laws  and  forms  'of  goyemment;  and 
Condorcet,  whose  'Esquisse  d*un  Tableau  Historique  des  Progrte  de 
TEsprit  Humain,*  we  are  surprised  not  to  find  in  Mr.  Buckle's  list  of 
authors  quoted,  because  it  seems  to  us  easj  to  detect  its  influence^ 
direct  or  indirect,  in  his  pages,*  is  equally  decided  in  proclaiming  their 
efficiency  in  developing  and  moulding  the  mind  of  man.  Eilimgien, 
too,  in  his  i^markable  treatise,  while  he  has  pointed  out  that  Montea* 
quieu  had  been  himself  in  some  measure  anticipated  in  his  views  on 
this  topic  by  Fontauelle^  Chardin,  Dubos^  and  Bodin,  has  discussed 
the  influence  of  climate  and  soil,  and  local  position^  on  the  social  oon* 
dition  of  mankind  with  conspicuous  soundness  and  moderation ;  ad« 
mitting  for  them,  as  he  justly  might,  a  decided,  yet  only  a  concurrent^ 
and  never  an  absolute  power  of  causation^f  As  to  U)e  historian,  it 
is  seldom  that,  when  he  is  treating  his  subject  generally  and  acien* 
tifically,  he  has  wholly  neglected  this  department  of  inquiry ;  in 
proof  of  which  we  may  refer,  passing  by  many  others,  to  so  fiw>ili%y 
a  book  as  that  of  Botteck,^  the  thirteenth  edition  of  which,  pub« 
lished  in  1838,  is  now  lying  before  us.  Yet,  while  we  thus  seem 
to  encounter  in  Mr.  Buckle's  volume  long,  and  everywhere,  ac^ow* 
ledged  facts  and  doctrines,  we  soon  discover,  under  his  guidance,  aa 
expansiveness  and  originality  in  his  method  of  considering  them,  which 
stamps,  nevertheless,  the  plan  and  its  i-esults  as  peculiarly  his  own*  It 
is  less  his  merit,  therefore,  that  he  deals  with  new  matenals,  than  that 
he  arranges  these  frequently  under  new  aspects,  and  makes  them  the 
subject  of  unexpected,  if,  now  and  then,  of  somewhat  questionable,  in* 
ferences. 

Among  the  many  excellences  of  Mr.  Buckleys  able  volume,  we  do 
not  hesitate  at  this  stage  to  single  out  what  appear  td  us  three  leading 
defects.  The  first  is  a  disposition,  certainly,  however,  neither  peculiar 
to  himself  nor  to  any  special  age  or  school  of  philosophy,  towards  iso- 
lating causes,  which  can  only  exist  as  con-causes ;  and  of  imagining 
certain  fundamental  laws  as  separate  and  primaiy  agendea^  .which,  if 
they  subsist  at  all,  can  yet  only  subsist  in  relation  to  other  laws,  aa 
essential  sjs  themselves,  and  through  a  tissue  of  actions  and  re-actions 
so  complicated  and  so  varied,  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  define 
rigorously  the  influence  of  each.  The  second  defect  is,  that  Mr. 
Buckle's  method  being  mainly  deductive,  the  mental  bias  thence 
natui-ally  ensuing  renders  him  prone  to  neglect  some  facts,  and  to  misin« 
terpret  others ;  so  that  thus  the  stability  of  his  generalizations  is  not 
rarely  shaken  by  the  illustrations  he  himself  adduces  in  their  support, 

•  We  may  reHer  efpedally  to  pp.  7, 14, 17,  and  44.  of  the  seeond  edition  of  Condoraet^ 
treatise,  where  we  seem  to  trace  the  indications^  sometimes  almost  literal,  of  those  dogmaa 
regarding  the  accnmalation  of  wealth,  Its  tendency  to  the  production  of  leisure,  and  the  x«« 
suiting  division  of  labour,  with  the  constancy  of  the  general  laws  of  natore  as  enabling  nc 
to  foretolcen  the  progress  of  ooming  generations,  and  the  relations  of  these  to  the  i 
of  history,  all  of  which  Mr.  Buckle  has  so  amply  developed. 

t  -La  Sdenza  della  Legislaxione,  llbro  i.  cap.  14-16. 

:  Allgemeiae  Gesohichte,  Band  i.  pp.  AS,  61j  63,  289. 
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wben  these  illustrations  are  subjected  to  a  rigid  scratinj.  The  third 
d^bct  is  one  rather  of  result  thaji  of  method,  from  which,  howeyer,  it 
upnag^  consistent!  J  ;  and  it  appears  in  Mr.  Buckle's  attempt  to  ignore 
tlie  influence  of  moral  agencies,  and  eyen  of  religion  and  goyemment, 
in  ruling  the  course  of  human  eyents,  while  he  assigns  an  almost  sole 
Biipremacy  to  the  progress  of  the  intellect,  as  a  power  apart,  in  pro- 
moting the  adyance  of  ciyilization.  Beyond  this,  we  could  haye  wished 
that  Mr.  Buckle  had  seen  fit  to  haye  joined,  to  his  conspicuous  fami- 
liarity with  physical  and  metaphysical  studies,  a  greater  knowledge 
and  loye  of  diose  of  the  archfeologist,  which  was  indeed  required  for 
an  adequate  treatment  of  his  subject.  But  Mr.  Buckle,  though  neces- 
sarily drawing  many  of  his  illustrations  from  antiquity,  has  confessedly 
little  sympathy  with  the  past,  and  sees  no  greatness  but  in  the  future. 
Yet  reyerence  for  the  one  is  but  the  conyerse  of  anticipation  for  the 
other  :  and^  remembering  that  each  can  stand  only  on  the  pedestal  of 
bis  own  age,  we  should  be  slow  to  deny  to  our  progenitors  that  tribute 
of  attention,  and  of  respect  where  due,  which  wo  desire  from  posterity  ; 
while  we  ought  to  be  careful  that,  whether  bestowed  or  withheld,  it 
should  only  be  on  just  grounds.  We  could  haye  wished,  moreover, 
that  the  influence  of  the  ambitious  phraseology  of  the  school  of 
Auguste  Oomte,  or  of  the  so-called  Positiye  Philosophy,  of  which 
Mr.  Bw^le  professes  himself  an  ardent  admirer,  had  been  occasionally 
less  apparent ;  for  we  cannot  but  feel  how  prone  are  many  of  its 
fi^rmulse,  with  all  their  aflected  rigour  of  expression,  to  assume  the 
aspect  of  hollow  generalities^  which  palter  in  the  ear  what  they 
cannot  oonyey  to  the  understanding.  The  tenor  of  what  must  now  be 
only  our  casual  remarks,  will  show  sufficiently  our  grounds  for  these 
obaeryations. 

Looking  back  to  the  early  dawn  of  ciyilization,  Mr.  Buckle  denies 
to  thewandeting  tribes,  liying  by  hunting  and  fishing,  the  capacity  of 
disceining,  or  eyen  suspecting,  anything  like  method  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  nature  ;  and  it  is  only,  he  says,  when  such  tribes  advance  into 
the  agricultural  state,  that  they  perceiye,  in  the  uniformity  of  sequence 
in  their  crops,  the  first  idea  of  a  stability  in  events,  and  the  first  con- 
oeption  of  what  at  a  later  period  are  called  the  Laws  of  Nature.  Now 
l£t.  Buckle  cannot  mean  here  a  stability  of  events  with  reference  to  a 
determining  power  in  man's  agency,  for  such  a  power  it  is  the  whole 
course  of  his  subsequent  argument  to  deny ;  ainl  most  of  all,  he  denies 
it  wiUi  reference  to  an  inter-tropical  civilization,  which  he  reasonably 
admits  to  be  the  earlie^  arena  of  progress.  But  in  whateyer  sense  we  re- 
gard the  first  idea  of  a  stability  in  the  order  of  events,  it  is  yery  manifest 
that  it  cannot  haye  originated  in  the  order  here  imagined.  The  sayage, 
still  imyersed  in  his  relations  to  the  world  around  him,  but  with  the 
divine  germ  of  intelligence  implanted  in  his  mind  by  the  Creator,  must 
necessarily  detect  first,  in  the  succession  of  the  spontaneous  gifts  of  the 
soil,  the  regularity  of  that  sequence  which  he  afterwards  renders  ayail- 
able  to  supply  his  wants.  It  could  not  be  till  he  had  marked,  time 
after  time,  the  blossom  following  the  bud,  and  the  fruit  following  the 
blossom,  withy  perhaps,  the  seed  sprouting  into  the  plant,  in  the  free 
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lap  of  natare,  that  he  could  approadi  the  idea  of  ntiliiifig  tiie  xesohef 
his  expmenoe  for  his  own  advantage.  But  long  before  thm,  and  in  a 
&r  less  remote  and  intricate  eeqaenoe,  he  had  kuned  the  great  idea  of 
order  and  sncoession  in  eyenta,  in  the  motionB  of  the  planeti^  the  il- 
temationa  of  daj  and  night,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides,  and  the 
revolutions  of  the  seasons;  and  these  were  not  xioDe  patent  to  thetiikr 
of  the  soil  than  to  the  wandering  denizen  of  the  foresL  In  truth,  and 
it  is  an  important  truth,  but  it  is  one  which  t-he  entire  scope  of  Mr. 
Buckle's  views  compels  him  to  disregard,  there  seems  to  have  beeut 
among  all  primitive  peoples,  and  throughout  all  varietieB  of  soil  end 
cBmate,  one  original  phase  of  civilization,  throu^  which,  asaneoesBaiy 
grade,  all  mankind,  firom  their  constituent  intrinsic  nature, _w»e  con* 
strained  to  pass;  and  this  identity  of  primary  civilization,  izrespedm 
of  those  peculiarities  of  physical  condition  to  which  our  aaUior  ascribes 
BO  paramount  an  importance,  is  evinced  over  a  field  of  ofaaervation  so 
wide,  and  in  features  so  palpable,. that  it  would  be  men  wilfiilnesB  i»^ 
misread  the  lessons  they  present. 

As  all  living  is  merely  a  constant  struggle  against  dying,  to  be 
sndeviatingly  decided  at  the  last,  so  we  find  in  the  fonn,  and  in  tiie 
enduring  quality  of  the  materials,  of  certain  instruments  used  by 
man  to  secure  his  sustensAoe  or  his  safety,  as  well  tta  in  the  final 
memorials  which  mark  his  modes  of  diiqxMal  of  the  dead,  the  sorest 
and  most  intelligible  of  all  early  traces  of  his  existenoe,  Ibr  the 
simple  reason  that  th^  are  those  which  are  the  least  separable 
firom  the  conditions  of  his  being.  There  is  scarcely  a  countiy 
in  the  globe,  where  the  arrow-head  and  hatchet  of  flint  and  of 
stone,  closely  identical  in  shape  as  in  substance,  have  not  been  disoo* 
vered  as  the  conspicuous  tokens  of  an  originally  wide4|ireBd  con» 
formity  of  primitive  life,  at  whatever  era  of  the  world,  and  under  what- 
ever circumstances  of  variation  in  soil  or  geographical  poaition.  In 
America,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  cold  North  ;  in  Europe,  beside  the 
^iarda  of  Norway,  and  on  the  plain  of  Marathon ;  in  Airioa,  in  Aaia^ 
and  in  Australasia ;  weapons  and  implements  so  similar  have  been 
picked  up,  that  we  might  suppose  that  only  a  few  hands,  with  as  little 
diveraity  of  purpose  as  of  skill,  had  shaped  them  all.  We  have  a  still 
more  con^cuons,  and  an  equally  widely  diffused  reminiaeeiioe,  in  (he 
barrows  everywhere  heaped  up  in  commemoration  of  the  dead.  He 
tumulus  of  the  ancient  Briton,  in  England,  has  no  marked  difference 
£rom  that  of  the  aboriginal  Scythian,  scattered  abundantly  throughout 
Russia,  South  Siberia,  and  Tartary ;  and  both  of  theae  have  their  near 
analogues  in  lands  as  remote  from  each  other  as  Etraiia  and  Java ; 
while  we  find  them  equally  cloeely  represented  in  the  bazrows  of  North 
America,  or  in  those  ferther  south,  in  Ohili  and  Peru.  The  New 
Zealander  still  rears  his  sepulchral  heaps  just  as  they  are  atill  raised  by 
tiie  Hindoo  in  Bajasthan  ;  and  in  Yucatan,  the  skdeton  is  still  feond 
with  the  vase  of  rude  pott^  at  its  side,*  as  the  "Earopwa  archnologist 
encounters  it  in  Scandinavia,  France,  or  Britain*  It  may  he  w^th 
noting  also,  that  in  North  America  the  Indian  wayfersr  has  been  ob* 
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•enred  to  tbrov  cnatoinacrilj  his  stone  on  the  oommemoxatiye  cairn, 
like  the  Highlander  in  our  own  country.  The  indications  of  this 
description  of  coincidenoe,  or  more  than  ooinddenoe,  might  be  widely 
extended,  fer  the  materials  are  abundant ;  but  it  is  at  least  interesting 
to  note  in  conclusion,  that  when  the  old  Norse  chronicler  described  the 
burial  of  Thorol^*  a  meroenaiy  under  our  King  Athelstan,  who  fell 
in  battle  in  this  country,  and  related  how  his  brother,  Egill,  took  the 
body  and  washed  it,  and,  in  the  fashion  of  the  time,  hollowed  out  the 
grave,  and  placed  there  Thorol^  with  his  dress  and  weapons,  adorning 
bim  with  his  gold  armlets,  and  finally  surrounding  him  with  stones, 
and  heaping  up  earth  over  all,  he  was  but  detailing  a  manner  of  in- 
tmnent  wMch  mi^t,  in  almost  all  its  main  features,  have  been  as 
i^^MToptiat^y  detailed  of  a  chieftain  in  any  other  country,  at  a  given 
stage  of  its  ctvflisation.  The  mound  described  as  raised  over  Beowulf, 
the  hero  of  the  well-known  An^o-Saxon  poem,  probably  of  the  ninth 
eeotnry,  suggests  the  like  associations. 

It  is  obviousiy  not  necessary,  at  least  for  our  present  purpose,  to 
extend  to  this  parity  of  early  customs  the  force  of  a  proof  of  an  original 
affinity,  among  races  so  &r  apart  from  each  other  in  time  and  in  posi- 
tion. It  seems  more  probable  that  the  direct  nature  of  the  recourse 
bad  of  itself,  in  each  instance,  secured  its  adoption  :  and  that  hence  the 
xufesenoa  becomes  almost  irresistible,  that  there  has  existed  everywhere 
m  common  gradation  in  civilization,  through  which  each  people  has  been 
ooDstrained  to  move,  however  remote  its  period  or  diversified  its  loca- 
tion ;  witii  the  further  inference,  that,  therefore,  the  causes  of  this 
dvilisation  must  have  depended,  in  the  main,  rather  upon  intrinsic  than 
iqK>n  extrinsic  foroesy  though  doubtless  oRen.  with  modifications  from 
a  reciprocal  action.  At  aU  events,  any  other  view  than  this  must 
be  chaHengeable  as  a  mere  assumption,  and  rests  upon  no  tangible 
evidence.  That,  from  the  earlier  stages  of  civilization,  there  should  be 
a  progreas  onwnds,  is  a  natural  result :  for  each  generation,  mingling 
with  the  survivors  of  that  preceding  it,  commences  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  experience  and  the  guidance  of  its  fathers,  and  is 
eatiier  introduced  to  a  higher  training  than  if  left  to  its  own  unaided 
efforts,  gaining  thus  the  opportunity  of  advancing  ultimately  to  a 
bigher  perfection.  This^  repeated  through  an  adequate  series,  intro- 
duces gradually  the  qualities  of  an  improved  culture  as  a  necessary 
efiset ;  i^  indeed,  the  progress  be  not  wilfrilly  arrested  by  the  sdf-im- 
position  of  some  arbitrary  standard,  beyond  which  it  may  be  consi- 
dered a  dereliction  or  a  supererogation  to  pass.  Thus,  the  American 
Mivage  ineakstes  the  lesson  of  a  contempt  for  the  indulgences  of 
civi^ed  life ;  and  the  Polynesian  is  slowly  taught  to  feel  the  want  of 
tbem.  The  Aaiadc,  on  the  otber  hand,  too  ofben  limits  the  just  growth 
of  improvement  by  his  habitual  neglect  of  morality,  honesty,  and  jus- 
Hee.  Apart,  however,  from  the  conflideration  o|  this  wilfully  arrested 
devdopmeat,  we  seem  easily  to  trace  the  coone  of  ordinary  dvilization, 
horn  the  state  of  the  hunter  and  fisher,  through  the  pastoral  and  the 
agricnhmnd  condition;  and  thence  onwards,  beneath  the  gradually 
•  EglU  fikidlagtim'i  Si«»:  •«  l^ttl  Jwdsdi  Thorolf.** 
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approaching  lights  of  tradition  and  history,  with  a  sLngolar  uni- 
formity throughout  in  aU  essential  particulars,  at  least  in  the  early  stagea 

Yet  even  when  we  reach  the  age  of  tradition,  in  however  plaosibld 
and  consistent  a  form  it  may  present  itself,  a  temperate  halancing  of 
doubts  continues,  for  all  beyond  this,  to  be  the  sole  prudent  course  isx 
the  inquirer ;  and  it  is  only  when  we  gain  the  safer  ground  of  ootem- 
porary  historical  record  that  such  precaution  can  be  in  some  degree  re- 
laxed, though  never  slighted  as  wholly  superfluous.  The  least  uncertain 
of  the  marks  of  the  advancing  civilization  of  a  people,  after  the  lapse  of 
its  ruder  stages,  but  before  the  age  of  its  literature,  exist  in  the  more  or 
less  perfect  remains  of  its  artistic  and  architectural  monuments,  and  the 
consideration  of  these  significant  and  positive  testimonies  has  not  been 
neglected  by  Mr.  Buckle.  It  is  in  Hindostan  that  he  seeks  the  esrliest 
proofe  of  the  operation  of  physical  laws  upon  a  population,  through  the 
agencies  of  a  hot  climate  and  a  liberal  soil ;  but  we  shall  ourselves 
prefer  to  turn  first  to  Egypt,  his  second  field  of  illustration,  because 
there  the  relics  of  a  remote  civilization  are  infinitely  the  more  striking 
and  important,  and  their  lessons,  therefore,  the  more  easily  read.  And 
here  we  have  to  complain  of  an  instance  of  that  determination  to  view 
fiicts  only  in  a  particular  light,  and  to  see  nothing  apparently  but  what 
is  consistent  with  his  own  preconceptions,  which  we  have  signalized  as 
the  second  of  Mr.  Buckle's  defects;  yet  which  we  have  by  ao  means 
any  inclination  to  attribute  to  a  spirit  of  wilful  misrepresentation,  but 
believe  to  be  honestly,  however  unfortunately,  the  result  of  lus  pecu- 
liar ardour  and  intrepidity  of  discussion.  A  population,  urged  into 
redundant  growth,  and  profusely  and  easily  supplied  with  food,  sof- 
fered  here  rapidly,  he  alleges,  through  the  necessary  consequence  of  an 
unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  and  the  mass  fell  naturally  into  a  na^ 
tion  of  slaves,  lorded  over  tyrannously  by  a  few  masters.  The  proof 
of  this  he  finds  in  the  existence  of  such  structures,  at  once  costly  and 
useless,  as  the  pyramids  ;  and  he  refers  besides,  as  we  have  noted  in 
our  analysis,  to  the  authority  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculaa^  as 
having  had  alone,  among  ancient  writers,  the  opportunity  of  judging 
of  the  condition  of  the  country  from  personal  knowledge,  and  as  thence 
affording  confirmation  of  his  views. 

We  d^  scarcely  pause  to  defend  the  motives  which  gave  origin  to 
the  stupendous  memorials  of  the  pyramids,  which,  regarding  them  as 
unquestionably  Hepulchral  monuments,  are  to  us  merely  the  cohni- 
natiug  phase  of  that  early  usage  of  rearing  tumuli,  often  exceedingly 
vast,  over  the  dead,  of  which  we  have  alr^y  spoken.  Neither  shall 
we  attempt  to  estimate  closely  what  may  be  the  importance,  in  a 
moral  sense,  of  such  structures,  though  we  are  &r  indeed  from  admit- 
ting that  a  building  may  not  have  an  immense  sesthetical  value,  inde- 
pendent of  any  notion  of  mere  utility.  We  shall  not  even  inquire  too 
nicely  into  what  migr  be  the  worth  of  the  testimony  of  the  Greek 
authorities  cited  by  our  author,  as  to  the  special  civil  condition  of  the 
builders  of  monuments,  regarding  the  precise  era  of  certain  of  whicU 
chronologists,  including  Diodorus  Siculus  himself,*  vary  to  the  extent 
*  Bibliothem  HiftoriOR,  Ub.  i.  cap.  r. 
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of  more  than  two  thoosaDd  years :  but  we  cannot  meanwhile  admit 
that  the  picture  which  Herodotus  presents  of  the  I^ptiaus  of  his 
own  day  u  one  of  the  gross  and  slavish  degradation  which  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Mr.  Buckle  renders  it  necessaiy  for  him  to  deduce  from  it ; 
and  as  to  the  past  history,  we  are  expressly  told  that,  till  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Bhampsinitus,  there  was  a  perfect  distribution  of  justice 
through  all  l^^t,  which  prospered  greatly,*  only  two  subsequent 
reigns  being  especially  stigmatized  for  their  oppression ;  while,  with 
xegartl  to  the  great  works  in  architecture  and  engineering  conducted 
under  Sesostris,  many  of  which  deserved  no  depreciatory  brand,  but 
were  of  the  highest  utility,  it  is  distinctly  mentioned  that  the  labourers 
were  not  an  enslaved  native  population,t  but  were  the  prisoners 
brought  in  multitudes  from  the  countries  the  monarch  had  subdued. 
Mr.  Buckle's  other  authority,  Diodorus  Sioulos,  we  find  not  less  dis- 
tinct in  stating  that  the  first  kings  of  Egypt  were  not  despotic,  or 
without  restriction  in  their  government ;  that  they  were,  on  the  con- 
trary, bound  by  the  general  laws ;  that  their  personal  attendants  were 
neither  slaves  nor  even  ordinary  servants,  but  the  sons  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  hierarchy;  that  the  Egyptian  husbandmen  were  not  rack-rented, 
which  Mr.  Buckle  conceives  for  them  as  an  absolute  sequel,  but  held 
their  lands  at  easy  rates  from  the  sovereign,  the  priests,  and  the  mili- 
tary, and  were  the  then  most  skilful  agriculturists  in  the  world;  and 
that  the  whole  people,  in  short,  flourished  under  a  just  rule,  lived  in 
the  height  of  happinessiy  grew  exceeding  rich,  and  beautified  their 
oountry,  a  truth  we  must  at  least  still  recognise,  with  countless  mag- 
nificent works,  j:  Beading  the  social  state  of  a  people  in  the  exten- 
sively preserved  remains  of  its  artistic  labours,  we  have  difficulty  in 
believing  that  there  could  be  anything  really  grovelling  in  the  position 
of  those  whose  gittndeur  of  conception  and  skill  of  execution  produced, 
among  a  host  of  others,  the  splendours  of  the  temple  of  Kamac;  and 
we  can  better  reconcile  these  with  our  apprehension  of  the  tenor  of 
the  testimony  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  than  with  that  which  our 
author  has  found  means  to  discover  in  them.  Doubtless,  the  Egyptians 
possessed  slaves;  but  so  did  almost  all  the  world  long  afler  their  era, 
and  slavery  has  been  no  badge  of  any  distinct  order  of  civilization. 
We  need  not  ourselves  look  back  with  any  peculiar  satisfikction  to  the 
once  debased  condition  of  the  serfs  and  villeins  within  our  own 
oountry;  or  own  anything  else,  even  now,  than  a  feeling  of  regret,  that 
we  should  still  have  brothers,  speaking  our  own  tongue,  who  boast 
themselves  of  tho  freest  nation  of  the  earth,  and  who  yet  fret  with 
resentment  when  invited  to  shrink  firom  a  similar  contamination. 
The  Spaniard,  by  the  way,  is  no  fSftvourite  with  Mr.  Buckle;  yet  no 
serf,  it  is  worth  remembering,  or  mere  aahcripttu  gkbce,  ever  existed  in 
old  Leon  and  Castile. 

But  to  revert  now,  for  an  instant,  to  Hindostan,  which  Mr.  Buckle 
has  selected,  doubtless  justly,  but  not  michaUengeably,  as  having  a 
right  to  boast  the  most  ancient  civilization  of  Asia,  we  would  ask  why 
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tbe  analogous  physical  conditions  here  have  not  led  earlier  to  the 
deyelopment  of  a  description  of  architecture,  such  as  he  has  construed 
as  their  proper  characteristic  in  Egypt  It  is  true  that  India  pos- 
sesses now  its  remains  of  a  vast  and  singular,  and  sometimes  stately 
and  ornate^  style  of  architecture :  but  it  is  not  less  true  that  we  have 
there  no  remains  to  which  it  is  safe  to  assign  an  earlier  date  than  the 
third  century  before  Christ ;  that  even  then  these  remains  are  few  and 
insignificant;  that  it  is  not  till  seven  or  eight  centuries  later  that  the 
principal  Hindu  style,  never  so  massive  and  durable  as  the  Egyptian, 
sprung  up  to  the  south,  in  the  countries  mainly  occupied  by  the 
Tamul  races;  and  that  in  the  valley  of  the  Granges,  Mr.  Buckle's 
selected  spot  for  the  elaboration  of  a  primeval  civilization,  there  are^ 
with  a  few  exceptions,  and  those  not  extending  beyond  the  limits  of 
one  or  two  remoter  provinces,  no  genuine  Hindu  buildings  which  can 
be  referred  to  a  date  before  the  period  of  the  Mahometan  conquest. 
Where,  then,  are  the  proofe  here  of  that  early  and  tyrannical  abuse  of 
labour,  which  Mr.  Buckle  alleges  as  the  essential  concomitant  of  the 
luxuriance  of  inter-tropical  culture  ?  And  now  let  us  turn  to  Peru 
and  Mexico,  and  examine  into  the  consistent  bearing  of  his  illustra- 
tions there.  In  the  singular  forms  of  architecture  in  these  countries, 
he  finds,  too,  his  fitting  themes  for  exposition;  and  into  these  we 
willingly  follow  him,  led  by  our  own  differently  directed  views  of  their 
quality  and  import  The  Mexicans  seem,  like  the  early  l^ptians,  to 
have  risen  spontaneously  from  the  idea  of  the  tumulus  of  earth  to  that 
of  the  pyramid  of  a  better  defined  outline ;  and  to  have  had  their 
corresponding  conceptions  of  grandeur  in  construction,  not  in  the 
element  of  form,  but  alike  in  that  of  duration,  though  with  a  very 
inferior  success  to  the  other,  as  well  from  defect  in  artistic  skill  as  in 
strength  and  solidity  of  material.  Yet  they  were  able  to  rear  struc- 
tures sufficient,  in  their  perfect  condition,  to  strike  with  astonishment 
the  early  Spanish  adventurers,  fiimiliar  as  they  were  with  piles  so 
stately  as  the  minsters  of  Seville  and  Toledo,  in  their  own  country; 
and  still  great  enough  in  their  ruins  to  justify  this  admiration  in  the 
eyes  of  the  modem  traveller.  In  Peru,  again,  we  encounter  a  style  of 
architecture  essentially  different  The  pyramid  of  the  Toltcc  finds  no 
exact  analogue  in  the  more  southern  country;  but  the  remains  of 
other  descriptions  of  buildings,  among  which  we  may  specify  those  of 
the  fortifications  of  Cuzco,  the  ancient  capital,  containing  stones  which 
weigh  each  firom  fifteen  to  twenty  tons,  attest  admirably  the  skill  and 
energy  of  the  former  population.  There  was  some  approach  to  justice^ 
then,  in  alleging  here  a  similar  condition  of  early  civilization  to  that 
of  the  old  Egyptians;  and  Mr.  Buckle,  in  sweeping,  doubtless,  his  eye 
across  the  planisphere,  and  marking  a  tropical,  or  nearly  tropical, 
position  for  both,  or  possibly  seduced  by  a  like  inadvertency  in  Mon- 
tesquieu,* springs  easily  to  a  conclusion  for  which  he  was  prepared  by 
his  preconceptions,  that  the  causes  of  the  similarity  lay  in  the  nearly 
identical  physical  conditions  to  which  the  people  were  subjected. 
Now,  perhaps  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  elsewhere  an  instance  in 
•  Esprit  des  Loii,  lib.  zrU.  cap.  >. 
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-vlueli  a  really  able,  eztensiyely  acoompHahed,  and  profoundly  reflecting 
4Mithor  has  been  idlured  ao  easily  into  an  error  so  palpable.  But  we 
soiqiect  we  have  here,  after  all,  only  another  example  of  the  common 
mirtaVe  of  plunging  deeply  in  aearoh  of  what  lies  floating  on  the  sur- 
fiu9e.  It  has  never  occurred  to  Mr.  Buckle  to  consider,  in  how  great  a 
4egree  the  conditions  of  climate  are  merely  relative ;  and  that  geogra- 
phical position  is  here  bat  one  element,  which  the  closer  relationa  of 
topographical  site  are  able  to  modify  within  almost  every  imaginable 
limit.  If  we  have  thus  the  minor  variations  of  a  maritime,  an  insular,  a 
littoral,  and  an  inland,  or  continental,  climate  within  the  same  geogra- 
phical range,  we  have^  more  marked  than  all,  the  gradations  dependent 
upon  difl^nt  degrees  of  elevation  above  the  ocean  level.  Thus  th« 
torrid,  the  temperate,  and  the  froeen  zones  may  be  encountered  in 
zapid  transition  into  each  other,  in  an  exceedingly  near  contiguity  of 
j^Moe.  And  this  it  is,  unmarked  by  our  author,  which  at  once  removea 
the  condition  of  the  ancient  Toltec,  or  the  Peruvian,  from  all  identity 
with  that  of  the  Egyptian  and  Hindu ;  and  therefore  from  all  comparisons 
or  inferences  which  are  deduced  upon  so  baseless  a  foundation.  We 
know  that  the  city  of  Mexico,  situated  on  the  table  lands  which  con- 
stituted the  centre  and  seat  of  the  ancient  empire,  and  having  within 
it,  or  near  it,  the  ruins  of  the  great  temple  of  Mixitli  and  those  at 
Tezcuco,  stands  at  an  elevation  of  between  seven  and  eight  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  while  the  imposing  remains  of  the 
pyramid  at  Cholula  are  only  a  few  hundred  feet  lower.  These,  and 
the  similar  table  lands,  are  designated  by  the  present  inhabitants  as 
the  Cool  Countries  {Tierras  Jriaa),  and  have  a  temperature  never  ex- 
<»eding  75''  in  the  shade,  even  in  summer.  Clavigero,  who  lived 
thirty-nine  years  in  the  country,  describes  it,  and  especially  what  he 
styles  the  temperate  region  of  the  Mexican  valley,  as  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  the  colder  lands  without  their  inconveniences,  and  of  the 
hotter  without  their  annoyances  ;*  and  he  speaks  elsewhere  of  all  those 
countries  of  the  interior,  which  were  the  main  seats  of  the  population, 
as  blessed  with  a  mild  and  benign  climate,  though  with  occasional,  but 
exceedingly  temporary,  frost  and  snow  in  the  months  of  December, 
January,  and  February. 

If  we  turn  to  Peru,  again,  we  find  a  still  more  marked  divergence 
from  the  physical  oonditiona  of  the  seats  of  Eastern  civilization.  The 
ancient  Tahuantinsuyu,  the  country  of  the  Incas,  occupied  an  elevated 
table  land,  now  known  as  the  Sierra,  raised  at  a  mean  height  of  about 
twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Quito,  placed  at  an  altitude 
of  nine  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  stands  at  one  extremity  of  that 
immense  causeway,  assuredly  not  a  useless  construction,  the  work  of 
the  old  Peruvians,  which  stretches  thence  toCuzco,  the  original  capital  of 
MAncoCapac,  lying  at  its  other  extremity;  the  latter  city  being  situated 
at  the  greater  height  of  ebven  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet, 
<and  thus  within  four  thousand  feet  of  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  All 
the  important  relics  of  the  people  are  on  this  mountain  region,  and 
ihe  most  extensive  are  at  Cuzco.  If  Mr.  Buckle  had  chosen  to  advert 
*  Historia  Antigva  de  Megico  (trad,  por  J.  J.  d«  Mora),  tomo  1,  pp.  11,  71. 
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to  the  older  historians  of  the  Spanish  oonqaerors,  he  would  have  foand, 
among  the  rest,  in  Angostin  de  Zarate,*  a  view  widely  difibrent  from 
hiu  own  of  the  soil  and  vegetation,  with  the  personal  qualities^  habits^ 
6cc.  of  the  natives  of  the  table  land  of  Pern;  while  Franciiioo  de  Xeres 
would  have  told  him  how  Pizarro  and  his  troops,  very  natarally,  saf- 
fered  on  one  oocasion  from  severe  cold  in  that  elevated  region :  ^  Qae 
en  Castillo,  no  haoe  maior  fno,  que  en  esta  Sierra."  Where,  then,  is 
the  resemblance  here  to  the  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  the  Qanges,  which 
could  justify  the  allegation  of  a  common  causation  dependent  upon 
climatic  influences  ?  Nor  are  we  more  content  with  the  rigid  accuracy 
of  many  other  points  in  Mr.  Buckle's  parallel  We  have  no  right,  for 
instance,  to  speak  of  the  civilization  here  as  possessing  that  antiquity 
which  should  have  characterized  it,  had  it  been  the  constrained  result 
of  the  operation  of  solely  physical  causes^  such  as  he  has  imagined 
them.  It  may  be  impossible  to  affix  an  exact  date  to  all  those  archi- 
tectural remains  in  Mexico,  from  which  alone  we  gather  our  least 
doubtful  notions  of  the  pristine  condition  of  its  people  :  but^  using 
what  authorities  we  have,  we  can  scarcely  assign  to  the  works  of  the 
Toltecs  at  Cholula  an  age  exceeding  twelve  hundred  years;  while  the 
city  of  Mexico  is  said  to  have  been  founded  only  in  1325,  and  the 
great  temple  to  have  been  completed  there  by  the  Aztecs,  so  late  as 
1486.  In  Peru,  on  the  other  hand,  the  records  do  not  pretend  to  an 
earlier  origin  than  about  from  three  to  four  hundred  years  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards  towards  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Nor,  further,  with  reference  to  those  pitiless  human  sacia- 
flees  which  Mr.  Buckle,  in  so  feur  justly,  denounces  as  once  prevalent, 
have  we  the  slightest  grounds  for  believing  that  they  were  ever  prac- 
tised by  the  Tdtecs,  or  by  their  immediate  successors  the  Ghichimecos, 
or  that  they  were  perpetrated  by  even  the  Aztecs  prior  to  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  benevolent  Las  Casas,  indeed,  assures  us  that 
they  occurred  in  a  few  parts  only;t  and  in  Peru,  we  have  many  au- 
thorities, besides  the  excellent  one  of  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega^J  to  prove 
that  they  were  utterly  unknown.  Thus,  of  three  centres  of  ancient 
civilization,  selected  by  Mr.  Buckle  as  identical  in  their  types  because  de* 
pendent  upon  closely  similar  physical  conditions,  the  two  older  were  really 
somewhat  analogous  in  their  conditions,  yet  have  differed  materially  in 
their  development ;  and  the  later  has  been  wholly  different  in  its  con- 
ditions, yet  may  be  admitted  to  have  made  a  singularly  near  approach 
in  its  development.  We  might  be  permitted  to  refer  further,  perhaps, 
to  that  part  of  Africa,  now  the  seat  of  our  Cape  Colony,  which  hears 
nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  Southern,  that  Egypt  bears  to  the 
Northern,  Tropic ;  and  where  there  is  manifestly  no  such  difference  in 
the  soil  and  cliniate  otherwise,  as  can  explain  the  immemorial  exis- 
tence of  the  grovelling  debasement  of  the  Hottentot  and  Bosjeman 
in  the  one,  and  the  past  magniflcence  of  the  realm  of  Kameses  and 

•   Hittoria  del  Deieiibiiinleiito  y  Oooqiiista  de  la  ProTlneia  del  Pen,  lib.  i.  oap.  yOl 
t  ControTerda  ontre  el  ObUpo  don  fray  Bartolome  de  lu  Cams  y  el  Dotor  Ginet  d* 
Sepniveda,  p.  107.    SeTilU,  US2. 
t  CoiiMiitartoe  Bealei  de  loe  IncM*  lib.  i.  eap.  8. 
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Sesostna  in  the  other.  In  Eastern  Asia,  again,  utilitarian  China  has 
its  own  peculiar,  but  well  marked,  discrepancies.  With  this  in  part 
negation,  and  in  part  contradiction,  we  may  now  judge,  therefore,  with 
what  special  extent  of  good  fortune  or  caution  it  is  that  Mr.  Buckle, 
pointing  to  these  American  countries,  and  referring  back  to  the  £ast> 
exults,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  wonderful  regularity  which  history  pre- 
sents to  our  yiew  when  comprehensively  studied.  Desisting  even  from 
our  impugnment  otherwise  of  the  entire  accuracy  of  the  materials  of 
his  illustrations,  we  have  plainly  demonstrated,  and  in  his  own  fields  of 
research,  that  what  he  considers  as  closely  identical  forms  of  civiliza- 
tion may  sabsist,  and  have  subsisted,  under  the  most  widely  diverging 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate  j  while,  beyond  this,  similar  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate  have  been  the  seats  of  the  most  opposite  states  of 
civilization. 

As  to  the  author's  fourth  directing  influence,  or  that  of  the  General 
Aspects  of  Nature,  we  mnst  own  that  the  same  neoessity  occurs  to  us  of 
impeaching,  as  well  the  substantialness  as  the  appropriate  quality  of  cer- 
tain of  the  selected  illustrations.  When  the  author  tells  us,  for  example, 
that  the  mountain-scenery  of  the  Tyrol,  and,  we  assume,  of  the  rest  of  the 
Alpiaedistricts,  has  been  observed  to  imbue  the  minds  of  the  natives  with 
&ar  and  superstition,  we  begin  to  wonder  if  a  Hofer  has  reaUy  ever  ex- 
isted; or  abandoning,  however  unwillingly,  the  story  of  Tell  and  his  com- 
rades as  a  myth,  we  feel  constrained  to  doubt  if  the  proud  memories  of 
Morgarten,  Sempach,  and  Murten,  where  the  mailed  chivalry  of  Austria 
and  Burgundy  went  down  before  the  strokes  of  the  mountaineers  of 
Switzerland,  be  anything  else  than  a  dream.  We  are  inclined  to  ques- 
tion, with  the  same  kind  of  uneasiness,  whether  the  country  of  Calvin, 
and  the  home  of  Beza,  can  be  really  of  necessity  the  peculiar  seat  of 
superstition;  or  whether,  to  retreat  to  remoter  times,  the  legends  of 
the  ancient  dalesmen  demanded  among  them  a  wilder  credulity  than 
that  of  the  believers  elsewhere  in  Dis  or  Tenth,  or  in  Thor  and  Odiu. 
Again,  when,  as  another  and  a  different  illustration  of  the  effects  of 
the  grand  and  terrible  in  nature,  he  points  to  the  fi-equency  of  earth- 
quakes in  Spain  and  Portagal,  and  in  Italy,  as  rendering  superstition  rife, 
imagination  predominant,  and  intellectual  vigour  rare,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  demur  on  the  double  ground  that  destructive  earthquakes  are 
neither  common  nor  broadly  felt  over  these  countries,  and  that  in 
Italy,  at  least,  the  roll  of  scientific  men  has  been  ever  as  proud  in  fame 
as  it  has  been  wide  in  duration.  As  to  Spain,  we  have  noted  that  the 
author,  in  a  prior  passage,  also  further  depreciates  this  country,  and 
then  along  with  Sweden,  on  the  score  of  the  parching  summer  heat  of  the 
one,  and  tiie  long  wintcor  of  the  other,  leading  to  irregularity  of  in- 
dustry, and  hence  to  a  generally  capricious  instability  and  fickleness  of 
the  national  character.  But  Spain,  in  the  days  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  as  well  as  of  their  immediate  successor,  took  the  lead  of 
Europe  in  energy  and  enterprise ;  and  there  was  little  instability  of 
mood  in  those  hardy  adventurers  in  the  new  Continent,  who,  to  use 
the  words  of  their  historian  De  Solis,  "  led  to  their  field  of  duty  a  few 
troops  of  soldiers^  styling  thenf  armies^  and  not  without  justice,  when 
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ve  consider  at  what  tb.^  aimed  and  what  tbey  aceompliahed."  As  to 
Sweden,  though  Mr.  Buokle's  view  of  the  ScandinaTian  character  may 
be  not  altogether  unjustified,  it  is  at  least  greatly  exaggerated. 
Europe  will  not  soon  forget  the  audaoitj  and  perseTeranoe  of  the  Norse 
YikingSy  and  the  impression  made  by  their  prowess  on  so  znany  king- 
doms ;  and  still  less  will  the  achievements  of  Gnstavus  Adolphus  and 
his  foUowerSy  or  the  scientific  glories  of  a  Lmnnus  and  a  Beraelius, 
become  speedily  an  unheeded  record.  Such  a  population  has  been 
more  competently  judged  by  its  native  historian,  Geijer  {Svea  Riket 
nitfdsr\  when  he  shows  us^  in  an  eloquent  passage  which-  we  would 
willingly  give  at  greater  length,  that  only  a  hardy,  laborious,  and  intel- 
ligent race  could  maintain  its  existence  among  the  vales  and  mountains 
of  Scandinavia,  and  points  to  their  history  as  proving  the  moral  strength 
and  buoyancy  which  their  habits  of  life  engender  and  sustain.  Not 
less  strong,  or  less  thoroughly  grounded,  and  therefore  not  more  par- 
tial, is  the  corresponding  testimony  of  writers  so  judicious  as  Strinn- 
holm  and  Af  ForselL  Dissatisfied  with  this  description  of  comment, 
we  would  gladly  have  seen,  sometimes,  that  a  national  memory,  or  a 
national  character,  could  have  availed  itself  better  with  Mr.  Buckle 
against  the  force  of  a  dogma. 

We  are  not  more  inclined  to  agree  with  our  author,  that  the  foroe 
of  the  imagination,  comparing^  as  he  does,  the  manifestations  of  the 
intellect  of  Greece  with  those  of  the  intellect  of  India,  and  accepting 
both  as  the  criteria  for  Europe  and  the  East,  is  stronger  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former.  On  the  contrary,  the  difference,  which  is  a 
striking  one,  is  to  us  chiefiy  one  of  quality  and  direction,  and  not  of 
power  or  extent;  or,  if  we  are  to  establish  the  latter  kind  of  gra- 
dation between  them,  it  would  be  certainly  to  the  imagination  of 
Greece  that  we  should  assign  the  superiority.  The  grao^l  mytho* 
logy  of  the  Hellenes,  drawing  within  its  range  all  human  passions,  all 
aspirations,  and  all  the  more  beautiful  and  striking  among  natural 
objects,  and  striving  at  an  individual  conception  of  the  Godhead  in 
each,  was  infinitely  wider  and  higher  in  its  scope  than  the  mythology 
of  India,  and  more  prodigally  and  genially  inventive  in  its  forms. 
Nor,  in  poetry,  need  we  fear  to  compare  the  creative  g^us  of  a 
Homer  with  that  of  a  Kalidasa;  while,  if  the  warm  East  have  bved 
to  pour  forth  its  scientific  notions  in  verse,  neither  have  ve  always 
wanted  here  our  poet-physicians  and  our  poet-philosophers.  But  we 
think  our  author  errs  in  placing  generally  the  imaginative  or  invective 
&culty  in  so  direct  an  antagonism  with  the  intellactual  or  logical  on^ 
or  at  least  he  errs  in  applying  to  an  era  what  may  be  only  true  of  an 
individual ;  for,  though  the  qualities  rarely  meet  in  perfection  in  a 
single  mind,  they  may,  which  is  more  to  our  purpose,  and  not  seldom 
do,  advance  collaterally  in  the  same  period  of  culture.  There  was  no 
wide  interval  of  time  or  local  position  between  a  Bacon  and  a  Shak- 
speare,  a  Milton  and  a  Hobbes,  a  Newton  and  a  Dxyden,  a  Descartes 
and  a  Comeille,  a  Kant  and  a  Gothe,  and  many  others :  and  we  have 
imagination  enough  here  to  cast  into  the  shade  the  brightest  oreationi 
of  the  East,  where  much,  too,  ever  verged  upon  that  grotesquely 
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monstrousy  which,  if  it  belong  to  the  fancy,  belongs  to  it  only  in  its 
lowest  manifestatiou.  Claiming,  therefore,  for  Europe  a  twofold 
sapremacy  in  this  respect  over  the  Asiatic  civilization,  or  a  superiority 
in  imagination  as  well  as  in  intellect,  we  proceed  to  consider  what  has 
been  the  effect  of  this  upon  the  general  progress ;  keeping  in  view  our 
author's  division  into  a  moral  and  an  intellectual  progress,  as  something 
prospectively  different,  and  his  concluding  allegation,  that  the  influence 
of  the  latter  becomes  ultimately  paramount,  and  that  of  the  former, 
zero.  In  approaching  this,  and  only  briefly,  as  our  last  topic  for 
remark,  we  necessarily  pass  over  much  besides  to  which  we  would 
willingly  have  directed  more  especial  attention ;  just  as  we  have  left 
unsaid  much  of  what  crowded  upon  us  with  reference  to  those  parts 
which  have  been  already  rapidly  surveyed.  But  Mr.  Buckle's  themes 
are  so  diversified,  so  widely  suggestive,  and  so  uniformly  interesting, 
that  we  must  be  constrained  to  a  narrow  principle  of  selection,  if  we 
would  not  extend  our  comment  to  the  limits  of  his  text. 

Oar  attention  is  immediately  and  naturally  arrested  here  by  the  too 
absolute  separation  instituted  by  the  author  between  the  operations  of 
the  moral  and  the  intellectual  faculties.  He  scarcely  gives  us  room  to 
suppose  that  these  can  be  considered  as  integrant  parts  of  one  har- 
moniously acting  mind ;  or  that,  if  it  be  indeed  possible  to  conceive 
the  intelligence  acting  independently  of  the  moral  power,  as  unhappily 
we  may,  to  conceive  the  moral  power  acting  independently  of 
the  intelligence,  is  at  least  utterly  impossible.  Hence  morals,  so  far 
from  being  merely  now,  as  Mr.  Buckle  maintains,  what  they  have 
'  been  from  all  appreciable  antiquity,  differ  not  only  materially  in  their 
diffusion,  in  as  £ftr  as  they  may  be  confined  to  the  few  or  extended  over 
the  many,  but  also  in  their  practical  range,  in  as  far  as  they  neces- 
sarily multiply  and  complicate  themselves  with  the  increasing  and 
intermingling  interests  and  duties  of  a  growing  civilization.  Through- 
oat  this  range  it  is  manifest  that  the  rules  and  principles  of  moi*ality 
must  be  incessantly  and  necessarily  referred  to  the  intellect,  which 
alone  can  give  them  an  efficient  existence  j  and  moral  science  or  art, 
term  it  as  one  will,  ranks  only  as  a  branch  of  psychology.  In  the 
first  stage  of  society,  and  therefore  in  the  oldest  of  all  forms  of  morals, 
these,  so  fiir  from  being  in  perfection,  will  exist  in  their  lowest  purity; 
for  the  primary  individual  duty  of  self-preservation,  so  immediate  as 
to  be  peremptory,  and  so  strong  as  to  be  instinctive,  will  then  naturally 
predominate.  Indeed,  truth  and  justice  being  the  basis  of  ethics, 
while  dissimulation  is  often  the  necessary  element  of  self-preservation, 
and  force  its  instrument,  it  follows  that,  in  the  savage,  or  barbarous, 
or  imperfect  states  of  civilization,  morals,  in  their  true  sense,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  When  dnty,  however,  rises  beyond  that 
relating  to  self,  first  to  include  that  to  family,  then  to  society,  then  to 
the  state,  and  lastly  to  comprehend  the  relations  between  one  state 
and  another,  or  when,  fi:^>m  merely  private,  we  begin  to  recognise  also 
fiocial,  political,  and  international  duties,  if  we  are  still  assuredly  only 
within  the  field  of  morals,  they  have  become  far  more  pure  and 
expansive;  and  it  is  finally  nothing  more  than  the  art  of  applying 
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them  whicb  constitutes  the  basis  of  our  systems  of  laws,  for  laws  aze 
but  morals  in  action.  Once  admitting  these  stages,  and  their  ad- 
mission is  unavoidable,  we  must  admit  also  an  infinitude  of  gradations 
between  each,  ere  the  paramount  and  absorbing  influence  of  the  first 
be  relinquished,  and  the  happiness  of  the  individual  be  known  and  felt 
in  the  happiness  of  the  race.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  bare  recognition 
of  moral  truths,  but  the  extent  of  their  difliision  at  a  given  period, 
that  tells  upon  civilization.  That  the  leading  axioms  were  anciently 
as  thoroughly  understood  by  a  few  as  they  are  now,  might  be  true  of  a 
certain  era;  but  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  assert  that  they  have  been 
always  alike  prevalently  recognised  among  the  people  at  lai^,  among 
the  doers  and  not  the  thinkers,  as  among  the  schools  of  the  philosophers. 
And  even  now,  with  our  riper  civilization,  to  state  that  the  rules  of 
morality  are  the  same  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  that  they  are 
diffused  among  all  with  the  same  unvarying  purity,  and  modified 
among  all  by  the  same  qualifications,  would  be  equally  opposed  to  the 
most  obvious  realities  :  and  yet  all  this,  and  even  more  than  this, 
would  be  required  to  substantiate  the  extraordinary  dogma  in  the 
treatise.  Thus  the  few  rules  of  ethics  referred  to  by  Mr.  Buckle  are 
neither  the  whole  of  ethics,  nor  the  first  form  of  ethics.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  their  due  practical  application  the  intervention  of 
the  intelligence  be  indispensable,  the  question  as  to  whether  morals 
or  intellect  have  the  greater  influence,  where  both  have  thus  an 
essential  influence,  loses  all  its  importance.  We  have  here,  as  with  all 
mental  phenomena,  a  conjunct,  as  well  as  a  consecutive,  action ;  and 
we  plainly  ought  not  to  separate  that  arbitrarily,  and  for  the  sake  of 
discussion,  wluch  we  can  neither  separate  in  i-eality,  nor  even  conceive 
as  separated. 

Where  there  is  this  straining  after  isolation  and  precision,  to  any- 
thing but  the  advantage  of  precision,  in  the  elaboration  of  Mr. 
Buckle's  principles,  we  need  not  bo  surprised  to  find  a  similar  defect 
in  the  accuracy  of  his  illustrations.  Nothing,  to  revert  to  another  of 
his  opinions,  he  tells  us,  is  now  known  with  reference  to  the  relative 
justice  or  injustice  of  wars  which  has  not  been  known  for  many 
centuries;  yet,  he  remarks,  till  the  late  hostilities  near  the  Euxine,  we 
had  remained  at  peace  for  the  unparalleled  period  of  nearly  forty 
years;  and  he  advances  this  as  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  truth  of 
his  argument^  that  all  great  progress  depends  upon  the  growth  of  the 
intelligence.  But  where  has  he  discovered  his  fact?  If  he  had 
referred,  indeed,  to  wars  exclusively  within  the  limits  of  Britain,  he 
might  have  extended  this  period  to  a  far  wider  duration ;  but  if  we 
are  to  pass  beyond  these  limits,  yet  still  speak  only  of  ourselves,  what 
are  we  to  say  of  our  many  wars  in  India,  Burmah,  China,  Afghanistan, 
Persia,  South  Africa^  Canada^  and  elsewhere,  all  within  the  last  forty 
years,  and  all  prior  to  the  important  contest  in  the  Crimea  ?  Or,  if 
we  are  to  look  abroad  tp  th%  remainder  of  civilized  £uro])e,  what 
country  within  the  same  period  has  been  wholly  free  fix)m  contention, 
and  how  many  of  the  greatest  capitals  have  escaped  being  deluged 
with  blood  1     If  Paris,  Berlin,   Brussels,  Vienna,  Venice,    Home, 
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Dresden,  and  other  cities,  have  cot  received  any  new  lights  with 
regard  to  the  moral  evils  of  war,  neither,  certainly,  have  they  dis^ 
covered,  in  the  growth  of  their  intelligence,  any  remarkable  amount  of 
those  checks  to  it  which  Mr.  Buckle  has  so  singularly  imagined.  Bat 
on  this  point  we  have  our  own  ready  comment :  that  knowledge,  as 
knowledge,  is  nothing ;  and  that  it  is  knowledge  in  reciprocal  relation 
to  the  pnre  moral  principle,  and  in  its  broadest  practical  application, 
that  in  such  matters  alone  avails.  Even  IVfr.  Buckle  admits,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  moral  principles  affect  nearly  the  whole  of  the  actions 
of  the  individual,  though  not  in  the  least,  as  he  subjoins,  those  of 
mankind  in  the  aggregate.  But  the  aggregate  is  nothing  more  than 
an  association  of  individuals,  at  whom,  synthetically  or  analytically, 
we  most  begin  at  first  or  arrive  at  last.  In  history,  if  the  abstract 
have  its  curiosity  and  interest^  it  is  the  concrete  which  has  its  value 
and  importance.  What  strange  philosophy,  then,  is  this,  which 
attempts  the  impossible  feat  of  stripping  man  of  his  identity,  and 
losing  him  in  the  mass  1  We  know  the  very  great  value  of  averages 
to  science,  as  science;  but,  even  in  this  respect,  we  cannot  admit  that 
Mr.  Buckle  has  always  selected  his  averages  of  the  best  quality, 
applied  to  them  the  necessary  corrections,  or  limited  their  use  to  its 
proper  scope.  There  are  myriads  of  examples,  beyond  medicine  as 
within  medicine,  where  the  general  rule  must  remain  subordinate  to 
the  individual  instance.  The  very  idea  of  establishing  an  average 
infers  that  of  an  inequality ;  and  it  becomes  often  of  far  more  importance 
to  ascertain  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  range,  than  to  determine  the 
intermediate  expression  of  either,  by  constraining  the  £Eicts  into  this 
kind  of  bed  of  Procrustes.  Thus,  if  Mr.  Buckle  had  examined  more 
closely  one  of  his  selected  sources  of  illustration,  the  statistics  of 
suicide,  he  would  have  found,  confessedly  imperfect  as  these  are  in 
Paris,  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  and  elsewhere,  not  a  fixed  proportion, 
denoting  what  he  terms  a  law,  but  a  rapidly  ascending  ratio,  during 
a  little  more  than  the  last  half-century ;  and  even  in  London,  the 
discrepancies  between  the  various  successive  years  are  greater  than 
suits  his  leading  hypothesis  of  a  compulsory  sequence  of  events,  a 
dogma  in  other  respects,  we  need  hardly  add,  as  old  as  the  Stoical 
philosophy.  But  Mr.  Buckle  manifestly  not  rarely  confounds  a  law 
with  the  fact  which  would  be  the  product  of  that  law,  if  it  were  really 
established.  A  law  of  nature  is  the  constant  and  regular  order 
through  which  a  cause  operates  in  producing  a  given  categoiy  of 
effects,  but  the  effects  are  not  the  law.  That  certain  qualities  in 
marshy  districts  produce  ague  is  to  the  physician  a  law:  but  the 
individual  marsh  is  only  a  condition,  which  may,  or  may  not,  be 
persistent;  and  the  individual  ague  is  the  attendant  fact,  which 
resolves  itself  accordingly.  And  so  with  the  moral  marsh,  which  may 
be  drained,  the  moral  miasmata,  which  may  be  dispelled,  and  the 
moral  pestilence  dissipated:  yet  here,  or  in  the  conversely  possible 
event  of  the  individual  man  being  shielded  from  its  operation,  the 
general  law  would  remain  uuimpeached;  for  the  fact,  we  repeat,  is 
not  the  law.     There  is  a  disregard  of  this  vital  distinction  in  most  of 
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oor  author's  iUnsteatioiis  from  statistics,  on  iirhich  he  founds  so 
■ealously.  The  proportion  of  crimes,  as  of  suicides,  is  no  fixed  cr 
general  law,  but  a  resulting  fact  from  certain  states  of  morals,  under 
which,  on  a  narrow  Tiew,  the  semblance  of  a  law  is  constituted  It 
changes,  however,  with  changing  conditions,  and  the  facts  accordingly 
are  modified  or  disappear. 

We  shall  have  had  little  sucoess,  while  thus  examiniug  and  counter- 
vailiog  the  views  of  Mr.  Buckle,  if  we  have  given  no  indications  of 
what  are  our  own.  We  have  attributed  to  him,  and  we  think  justly, 
a  proneuesa  to  a  too  decided  isolation  of  causes^  which  can  have  no 
independent  action ;  we  have  shown  that  he  is  not  exempt  fix>m  the 
charge  of  an  omission  of  certain  facts,  and  a  misapprehension  or  mia> 
application  of  others^  which  suffice  to  break  up  certain  of  his  kadii^ 
categories,  and  which  prove  their  incompetency  to  embrace  all  that  he 
demands  from  them ;  and  we  have,  besides,  demonstrated  the  unrest- 
sonableness  of  any  attempt  to  separate  the  idea  of  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  morals  from  the  exercise  of  the  intelligence,  thu&  refusii^  by 
implication,  to  ooncede  to  the  latter  an  autocracy  of  influence  with 
reference  to  the  progress  of  civilization.  We  do  not  deny,  because  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  deny,  the  partial,  and  usually  even  veiy  im- 
portant, agency  of  .climate  and  soil  on  the  condition  of  mankind;  but 
we  do  not  admit  these  to  be  absolute  at  any  time,  just  as  we  cannot 
admit  them,  or  any  other  £^>ecial  influences,  to  be  idike  persistent 
through  all  times,  a  conduaion  which  would  force  ua  to  claim  the 
glories  of  Kineveh  for  the  hovels  of  Nebbi  Tunus,  or  to  discover,  in 
the  Athens  of  Otho,  the  intellectual  and  cesthetic  splendours  of  that  of 
Pericles.  So  flu:  from  ignoring  the  action  of  nM>ral  causes  upon  the 
growth  of  culture,  we  see  in  tibem  rather  its  main  and  indispensable 
condition;  because  morality  infers  the  laws  which  regulate  the  just 
conduct  of  human  life  in  the  individual  and  in  his  relations,  and  the 
conduct  of  human  life,  so  understood,  is  to  us  the  very  essence  of 
civilization.  Thus  judging,  we  cannot,  moreover,  with  Mr.  Buckle^ 
disjoin  the  idea  of  civilization  from  religion,  because  nowhere  can 
morals  be  wholly  separated  from  religion,  and  in  Christianity  tre 
encounter  them  in  their  widest  and  purest  expression.  Nor  can  we 
view  it  apart  from  Government ;  because  law  \&,  or  should  be,  only 
morals  systematized  and  enforced :  or  from  literature,  because  the 
lowest  aspect  of  this  renders  it  the  record,  and  the  highest  the  minister, 
of  the  progress  of  mankind.  We  claim  for  man  a  free  agency,  and  do 
not  admit  that  he  is  the  slave  of  events,  farther  than  that  he  is  not 
endowed  with  omnipotency :  but  he  can  choose  at  least  the  means  of 
adapting  himself  to  events,  and  of  selecting  his  course  with  reference 
to  them;  and  that  he  is  possessed  of  this  power  is  proved  not  only 
by  hb  own  consciousness,  but  by  the  fact  that  scarcdy  any  two  indi- 
viduals, though  placed  in  the  same  circumstances,  wiU  be  found  to 
pursue  an  identical  line  of  conduct.  Thus,  as  truth  is  never  single, 
but  exists  only  in  its  relations,  it  is  to  a  mixed  career  of  influences 
that  man  be^unes  subjected;  and  cause  and  ooncanse,  secondary 
cause  and  reactive  cause,  in  manifold  but  not  whdly  inextricable  com- 
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plexity,  make  up,  with  the  spirit  of  intelligence  more  or  less  directing 
through  all,  the  sum  of  existence  in  the  individual  and  in  society. 
And  as  the  past,  with  its  instructions,  becomes  our  mirror,  throwing 
]t«  light  forward  into  the  darkness  of  the  future,  we  stretch  beyond 
time  to  realize  more  and  more  closelj  the  conception  of  our  greater 
and  ultimate  relations  to  eternity;  a  culminating  idea,  at  once  so 
magnificent  and  so  exalting,  that  his  could  only  be  a  degraded  spirit, 
and  hardened  in  degradation,  who,  for  the  sake  of  its  responsi- 
bilities, would  foT^o  its  grandeur. 

In  thus  ooncisely  summing  up  our  own  views,  while  recording  the 
ejcpression  of  our  partial  dissent  £n>m  those  of  Mr.  Buckle,  we  remain 
not  the  less  willing  to  renew  that  homage  of  respect  for  the  general 
taloit  and  learning  of  his  treatise  whi^  we  have  already  jusUy  and 
eordiiUly  ofifored.  We  should  fail,  indeed,  in  duty  to  ourselves,  if  we 
did  not  again  express  the  deep  gratification  we  have  received  from  its 
perusal  An  author  who  discusses,  ardently  and  eloquently,  questions 
of  snpxeme  interest  to  humanity^  who  frequently  carries  us  with  him 
thonghtfblly  into  far  remote  tracts  of  disquisition,  or  guides  us  aptly 
through  richly  diversified  fields  of  research,  and  who  thus  wakens  up 
oar  resources,  giving  a  stimulus  to  the  mind  which  is  at  once  animating 
and  healthful  has  laid  us  unquestionably  under  no  common  obligation. 
With  all  his  occasional  faults^  no  one  has  ever  been  more  successful  in 
adapting  the  graees  of  a  fervid  declamation  to  the  formal  phraseology 
of  the  abstraot  sciences^  or  has  given  to  dialectics  a  truer  inspiration 
and  charm. 

We  arB  glad,  meanwhile,  on  every  consideration,  that  Mr.  Buckle 
has  seen  fit  to  issue  even  the  introductory  part  of  his  work  in  frag- 
aentaxy  portions.  The  comments  each  of  these  will  receive  in  sue- 
cession,  cannot  fail  wholly  in  their  influence  on  what  is  to  follow  ;  and 
the  author  will  gain  from  them,  at  least,  a  nearer  view  of  the  difficul- 
ties and  objections  he  must  strive  to  overcome,  before  he  can  expect  a 
tolerably  wide  acquiescence  in  his  doctrines.  Should  he  be  enabled  to 
complete  his  vast  design,  and  to  commit  it  finally  to  posterity,  even 
though  the  finished  labour  should  still  lie  under  the  exceptional 
Uemishee  we  have  pointed  out,  thinking  men,  on  the  approach  of  that 
fiitare  which  Mr.  Buckle  honours^  and  when  he  himself  has  become  a 
part  of  that  past  which  it  ia  his  too  prevailing  spirit  to  contemn,  will 
donbtleas  own  of  him  admiringly,  that  in  those  diays  there  were  giants 
in  the  land. 
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On  the  Organs  qf  Vition :  thdr  Anatomy  and  Fhydology,  By  Thomas 
NuNNELBT,  F.RG.S.E.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery  in  the  Leeds  School 
of  Medicine,  &c  Eight  Plates  and  179  Woodcuts. — London^ 
1858.     8vo,  pp.  xxiv.,  373. 

Mr.  Numnelbt  divides  his  work  into  seven  chapters,  embracing,— 
1,  sensation,  and  the  senses  generally;  2,  ideas  derived  from  vision; 
3,  light,  and  its  laws  applicable  to  vision ;  4,  structure  of  the  human 
eye  and  its  appendages ;  5,  comparative  anatomy  of  the  organ  of  vision ; 
6,  eyes  of  extinct  animals;  7,  physiology  of  vision.  The  idea  of  the 
work  is  good — ^namely,  to  provide  an  introduction  for  medical  students 
to  the  study  of  the  eye;  but  the  execution  of  it  is  by  no  means  equal 
to  the  subject,  involving  as  it  does  many  defects,  a  few  of  the  mote 
prominent  of  which  we  consider  it  iudispensable  briefly  to  specify. 
Mr.  Nunneley  gives  abundant  tokens  in  many  cases  of  assiduous  re- 
search, the  r^ults  of  which  in  establishing  any  new  or  important  facts 
we  would  gladly  indicate.  Oftener,  however,  his  conclusions  are  of  a 
negative  sort;  he  fails  in  detecting  what  has  been  seen  and  described 
by  his  predecessors,  and  candidly  admits  that  this  is  the  case. 

Objecta  of  Sense. — ^To  several  of  the  notions  thrown  out  in  the  first 
chapter  we  are  disposed  to  object.  Thus,  Mr.  Nunneley  tells  ns 
(p.  2)  that  "we  can  imagine  modifications  and  extensions  in  the 
powers  of  our  present  senses,  as,  for  instance,  in  that  of  light,  of  having 
the  faculty  of  seeing  through  opaque  bodies.*'  Now,  as  light  is  the 
object  of  perception  to  the  sense  of  sight,  and  as  light  cannot  pass 
through  opaque  bodies,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  8U<£  a  modification 
of  this  sense  as  Mr.  Nunneley  supposes. 

"In  seeing,"  says  our  author,  "it  is  not  the  tangible  and  large 
distant  landscape,  but  the  very  di^rent  and  small  picture  thrown 
upon  the  retina  itself,  that  is  the  immediate  and  only  object  of  per- 
ception.** (p.  7.)  The  &Gt  is,  however,  that  the  picture  thrown  upon 
the  retina  is  not  the  object  of  perception.  The  direct  impression  made 
by  the  concentrated  rays  of  light  upon  that  nervous  membrane  is  the 
immediate  and  only  object  of  perception  in  the  act  of  vision.  The 
nature  of  that  vital  impression  is  unknown,  but  the  picture  is  a  mere 
optical,  mechanical,  and  unavoidable  coincidence,  which  takes  no  part 
in  the  production  of  sensation. 

Metfiod, — To  enter,  as  Mr.  Nunneley  has  done  in  his  second  and 
third  chapters,  on  the  metaphysics  of  vision  and  on  optics,  involving 
the  ideas  derived  from  the  sense  of  sight,  the  construction  and  use  of 
optical  instruments,  and  the  methods  by  which  optical  aberrations 
may  be  obviated,  with  discussions  about  the  retina,  the  image  on  the 
retina,  the  motions  of  the  eye,  the  conditions  of  the  pupil,  the  effect 
of  the  crystalline  in  bringing  rays  to  a  focus,  the  changes  of  focal 
length  in  the  eye,  the  means  by  which  we  judge  of  distance,  magni- 
tude, <bc.,  before  explaining  the  structure  of  the  eye,  is,  in  our  opinion, 
putting  the  cart  befoi-e   the  horse,  and  necessitates  a  considerable 
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amonnt  of  repetition  in  the  seventh  chapter.  The  tedionsneas  of  such 
repetition  Mr.  Kunneley  himself  acknowledges  (p.  64),  but  does  not 
seem  to  be  aware  that  it  might  have  been  obviated  by  following  a 
better  method. 

Vagueness  of  Popular  Sdenee. — Mr.  Nunnelej  announces  (p.  35) 
that  he  purposes  ''  briefly  to  illustrate"  in  chapter  third  ''  the  construc- 
tion and  action  of  the  more  common  optical  instruments.'*  He  adds : 
"No  mathematical  formula,  nor  any  abstruse  calculations,  will  be 
introduced."  To  such  popular  explanations  there  can  be  no  objection; 
only  they  must  be  comprehensive  and  correct.  This  is  not  the  case 
with  Mr.  Nunneley's  statement  (p.  44),  that  *'  all  images  formed  by 
concave  mirrors  are  inverted,  and  generally  positive."  Any  one  who 
looks  at  his  face  in  a  shallow  concave  mirror,  knows  that  he  sees  his 
image  not  inverted,  but  erect.  Such  a  phrase  on  such  a  subject  as 
<<  generally  positive,"  is  altogether  inadmissible.  It  must  be  stated 
when  the  image  is  positive  or  real,  and  when  it  is  virtual  or  imaginary, 
and  the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  positive  and  virtual  must  be  explained 
before  they  be  used,  which  Mr.  Nunneley  has  not  done.  With  respect 
to  concave  mirrors,  a  few  additional  words  would  have  saved  a  glaring 
error,  and  avoided  all  vagueness.  Images  formed  by  a  concave  mirror 
appear  before  it,  are  positive,  diminished,  and  inverted,  except  when 
the  object  is  placed  nearer  to  the  mirror  than  its  principal  focus,  in 
which  case  the  image  is  virtual,  magnified,  erect,  and  appears  behind 
the  reflecting  sur&ce. 

Another  example  of  a  similar  sort  occurs  in  the  following  state* 
ment : — "  In  consequence  of  this  bending  of  the  rays  as  they  pass 
through  a  convex  lens,  it  is  an  universal  rule  that  an  image  so  formed 
is  in  an  inverted  position  relatively  to  the  object."  (p.  58,)  Any 
one  who  looks  through  a  reading-glass  or  a  pair  of  convex 
spectacles,  knows  that  the  letters  of  the  book  he  reads  do  not  appear 
to  him  inverted.  Hence  it  is  plain  that  Mr.  Nunneley's  rule  is  not 
universal,  but  requires  to  be  corrected.  It  is  only  when  the  rays, 
bent  as  they  pass  through  the  convex  lens,  converge  to  actual  foci, 
that  the  image  is  inverted.  If  they  diverge  from  a  virtual  focus, 
the  object  an(jl  the  image  subtending  equal  angles  at  the  centre  of  the 
lens,  as  is  the  case  in  the  instance  of  the  reading-glass,  convex 
spectacles,  or  a  simple  microscope,  the  image  is  erect. 

Use  of  Terms, — ^•*  From  this  property  of  light  [refrangibilityj  arise," 
says  Mr.  Nunneley,  "  two  most  important  laws,  wnich  are  of  so  general 
application  {(ioieris  parHms)  as  to  constitute  axioms."  (p.  47.)  Here 
the  term  axUcyims  is  misapplied.  An  axiom  is  a  self-evident  theorem, 
the  truth  of  which  the  mind  admits  as  soo^  as  the  words  in  which  it 
is  expressed  are  understood ;  but  the  facts  or  laws  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Kunneley  require  to  be  demonstrated  by  experiment,  and  are  there- 
f[>re  of  a  totally  difierent  nature  from  axioms. 

To  some  of  our  remarks,  Mr.  Nunneley  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to 

say,  "  Oh,  this  treatise  is  not  meant  to  be  strictly  and  scientifically. 

accurate."     Why,  we  would  ask,  should  it  not  ?     Would  it  not  be 

better  to  take  a  little  additional  pains,  and  make  it  accurate  so  far  as 

46-xxin.  -3 
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it  went,  than  to  leaTe  the  studont  m  a  maae  of  trnttq^ttiied  terms  or 
an  actual  flood  of  errors)  We  object  particnkuij  to  tke  oaiDgof 
technical  terms,  the  BManing  of  which  ia  not  genersiljr  known,  and 
is  left  unexplained.  For  example,  Mr.  Nunneley  states  oorrectlyy  that 
*'  it  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  angles  of  inddeiioe  and  refniction 
always  bear  the  same  proportioii  to  eadi  other.  This,  howsTer,  is  not 
the  esse,  but  it  has  been  asoertained  that  the  sines  of  these  angles 
alwsys  bear  an  exact preportm  to  each«ther»"  (p.  50,)  He  gives  no 
definition  of  what  a  Bine  ]8«-*no  ezplanatkct  of  the  fact  that  the  stnes 
of  angles  have  not  the  same  proportion  to  one  another  as  the  anjB^ 
themMlves.  << Principal  focos,**  ^conjugate  foci,**  and  various  oUier 
terms,  are  introdueed  by  Mr.  Nnnneley  without  any  prerioas  ex- 
planation. 

'<  It  is  unnecessary,*'  says  Mr.  Nmuieley,  "  to  «iter  upon  the  rolos 
for  finding  the  pi'eeise  degree  of  refraction  whidi  each  of  these  teas 
of  lens  produces  upon  different  rays  of  light."  (p.  53.)  We  should 
say  it  ia  necessary ;  only  if  it  is  meant,  however,  that  the  snbject  shoold 
be  understood.  No  one  can  be  said  to  understand  any  subject  in 
physics  unless  he  knows  the  ruks  bdonging  to  that  subject,  and  knows 
them  mathematically.  He  may  leam,  Uke  a  parrot,  to  repeat  a 
number  of  words  or  sentences  about  the  matter  in  hand,  soch  as  the 
law  of  the  sines  or  the  general  eflfoets  of  the  difiereat  forms  of  refiraotii^ 
media,  but  he  does  not  know  it  as  a  matter  of  scienoa 

Diameters  of  the  Eye — Ploux  of  the  Functum  Cmeum.-^ln  his  Iburtk 
chapter,  after  a  description  of  its  appendages,  the  anthor  proceeds  to 
the  globe  of  the  eye,  remarking  that  ^  the  human  eye  is  d^cribed  by 
some  anatomists  ba  being  a  true  sphere,  b«t  by  the  gsestor  number  as 
being  a  spheroid,  the  diameter  of  which,  from  bel»e  to  behind,  ia 
somewhat  greater  than  in  any  other  direction."  (p.  127.) 

"  I  am  much,  inclined  to  think,^  he  goes  on  to  say,  **  whatever  departure 
there  is  from  a  spherical  figare  is  in  the  contrary  direction  to  that  wmch  it 
lias  been  so  confidently  and  commonly  stated  to  be,  and  that  the  opinion  of 
the  antero-posterior  diameter  being  larger  than  the  transverse  has  rath^  been 
formed  from  looking  at  a  section  where  the  projection  of  the  smaller  curve  of 
the  cornea,  set  in,  as  it  were,  to  the  somewhat  flattened  termination  of  the 
sclerotic,  gives  rise  to  the  appearance  of  ereater  prpjection,  than  to  the  actual 
measurement  of  the  two  diameters."  (p.  128.) 

He  then  enumerates  many  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes^  in 
which  the  antero- posterior  diameter  is  idborUar  than  the  transverse^ 
without  noticing,  however,  the  bat^  in  which  the  reverse  is  strikin^y 
the  case,*  so  that  while  the  habits  of  this  mammal  resemble  those  of  a 
nocturnal  bird  of  prey,  so  does  the  form  of  its  eyea  He  has  taken 
much  pains  in  measuring  a  great  number  of  eyes  of  men,  women, 
children,  and  inferior  animals.  The  tables  of  meaauremeBta  whidi  he 
subjoins  are  of  importance,  as  showing  also  the  form  and  aiae  of  tho 

.  •  **  Axig  balU  diametro  horliontaU  longior ;  eoniM  iuignitw  ooaveza,  hemispbniam 
anterlm  fere  totain  occupat,  ita  Qt  seleroticam  magnltacUiia  fere  mqfMLT — D.  W.  Soem- 
merring,  De  Ociiloram  Uominis  Animaliumqae  Sectione  HorLzontale,  p.  26.  Goettlnne* 
1618. 
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coini«%  and  in  pointing  oat  the  place  where  the  optic  nerve  enters  the 
sderoticy  and  its  diatanoe  from  the  axis  of  the  eje. 

Mr.  Nunneley  shows  Uiat  in  man,  and  a  great  number  of  other 
animaia,  not  only  does  the  optic  nerve  enter  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
WB,  as  has  generally  been  noticed  by  anatomiBts,  bat  that  its  entrance 
1^  both  in  the  lower  animals  and  in  man,  below  the  level  of  the  axis. 
ISiat  this  is  the  case  in  the  lower  animals  has,  we  think,  been  gene^ 
rally  observed;  and  all  the  ophthalmoeoopiste,  in  their  representations 
of  the  interior  of  the  homan  eye,  have  shown  the  papilla  oonica  as  no* 
only  to  the  nasal  side  of  the  macula  lutea,  but  below  its  level.  That 
the  sitnation  of  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  does  not  appear  very 
strikingly  below  the  level  of  the  axis,  in  the  homan  eye  removed  fiK>m 
the  orbit^  is  shown  by  the  £ACt  that  Mariotte  hadset  it  down  as  entering 
hi|^kcr  than  the  axis.    He  says  :-^ 

*' J'avob  d'ailleais  souvent  observe  par  Psiuitomie  taat  cfes  homines  que  des 
ammanx,  que  jamais  le  nerf  optique  ne  r^pond  jtistement  an  milieu  du  fonds 
de  Vobils  c'est  a  dire,  k  Tendroit  oil  se  fait  lapeintnre  des  objets  qa'oH  regarde 
direotement ;  et  que  daus  rhomme  il  est  un  pen  plus  haut  et  k  cote,  tirant  vers 
le  ne»."» 

Aooordii^Iy  he  placed  the  piece  of  paper  the  image  of  which  he  meant 
should  fiill  on  the  pnnotam  essciim,  below  the  level  of  his  eye.  Dr. 
D.  Griffin,  in  his  experiments  on  the  punetam  csecum  found  a  ten* 
dency  in  ihe  eye,  in  moving  oatwards,  to  move  also  a  little  upwards; 
from  the  ciroamstance  that  the  inrnge,  or  candle,  was  more  perfectly 
hidden  then,  than  when  the  axis  of  the  eye  was  directed  to  a  point  in 
the  same  hoKiaontal  line  witii  it  ''This,**  says  he,  '^seemed  toindicate 
that  the  punotam  casoom  was  situated  a  little  higher  than  the  ex* 
tiemity  of  the  vinial  axis.''t  Now,  it  really  indicated  quite  the 
Bsverse;  the  eye  tended  to  move  upwards,  that  the  image  might  fall 
below  1^  axis,  on  the  end  of  the  optic  nerve*  Instead  of  V  I V  being 
the  probaUe  elevation,  as  Dr.  Griffin  states  it  to  be,  of  the  centre  of  the 
q>tio  nerves  above  tbie  plane  passing  through  the  visual  axis  of  both 
^es^  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  th^  depression  of  the  same 
point  below  that  plane.  Accordingly  Mr.  Nunneley,  on  measuring  in 
the  homan  eye  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  optic  nerve  to  the 
upper  margin  of  the  cornea,  found  it  greater  than  the  distance  from 
the  same  point  to  the  lower  margin,  in  the  proportion  of  1*9  inch  to 
1-7  inch,  and  in  some  cases  still  more.  His  measurements  show  that 
a  diffiatrence  in  this  respect  exists  in  some  individuals  between  the  two 
eyos;  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  that  in  certain  rare  instances 
joma  of  the  measurements  from  the  optic  nerve  to  the  cornea  are  the 
veveEae  of  the  normal.  Thus,  in  one  case,  the  measurement  from  the 
^ptia  nerv«  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  cornea  was  l-|^ths  inch,  while 
inim  the  same  point  to  the  outer  margin  was  only  l-^^ths  inch.  This 
w«s  tfaa  case  in  the  right  eye  only,  the  measuvements  of  the  left  being 
the  uBoal  ones.    The  person  to  whom  these  eyes  belonged  had  been 

•  27oiiTeUe  Ddcooverte  tOQchant  U  Yue :  CBuvres  de  Mariotte,  p.  496.    Leide,  1717. 
t  CoafCfflmtioiu  to  the  Pbytlology  of  yiiion :  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  toL  zxiL 
JP.3SS.    LoDdoDt  18S8. 
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noticed,  when  a  patient  in  tbe  infinnaiy,  to  have  a  peculiar  manner  of 
holding  a  book  or  newspaper  to  one  side,  and  very  near  his  face.  The 
probability  is,  he  read  only  with  the  left  eye,  the  panctnm  ciecum  of 
his  right  being  in,  or  nearly  in,  the  axis  of  vision.  In  the  examina- 
tion of  cases  of  congenital  imperfection  of  one  eye,  the  possibility  of 
such  an  occuirence  should  be  kept  in  mind.  In  two  foetuses,-  the  one 
at  full  time  and  the  other  at  five  months,  Mr.  Nunneley  f<^nd  the 
measurement  from  the  optic  nerve  over  the  eye  to  the  cornea  less  than 
that  under  the  eye  to  the  cornea.  This  was  the  case  in  both  eyes  of 
each  foetus. 

Proportiona  of  Sclerotie  and  Cornea, — In  the  two  following  state- 
ments, Mr.  Nunneley  has  fallen  into  error.  "The  sclerotic  forms 
about  five-sixths  of  the  external  wall  of  the  globe."  (p.  160.)  «  The 
cornea  forms  about  one-sixth  part  of  exterior  tunic  of  the  eye,"  (p.  154.) 
We  know  it  is  stated,  and  perhaps  it  is  stated  correctly,  that  in  a 
horizontal  section  of  the  eyeball,  five-sixths  of  the  circumference  of  the 
section  are  formed  by  the  sclerotic^  and  the  remaining  sixth  by 
the  cornea.  Now,  of  all  such  sections,  the  aresB  of  the  spherical  sur- 
faces are  to  one  another  as  the  lengths  of  the  included  portions  of  the' 
diameter.  The  proportion,  then,  of  the  surface  or  external  wall 
of  the  globe  which  the  sclerotic  bears  to  the  cornea,  will  be  as  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six  to  fourteen  nearly;  or,  omitting  firactions,  as 
thirteen  to  one.  The  cornea  forms,  not  about  one-sixth,  as  Mr. 
Kunneley  states  it  to  do,  but  about  one-thirteenth  part  of  the  exterior 
tunic  of  the  eye. 

Corneal  2^^&ea.-r— If  a  puncture,  as  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Bowman, 
be  made  near  the  edge  of  the  cornea  of  an  ox,  or  other  large  mammal, 
and  the  mouth  of  a  mercurial  injecting  tube  be  inserted,  the  metal  runs 
along  in  parallel  and  delicate  lines  for  a  short  distance,  to  diverge  at 
difierent  angles  into  other  similar  channels,  a:t)ssing  tbe  former  at  dif- 
ferent depths  in  the  cornea.  Whether  this  system  of  canals  is  con- 
cerned in  endowing  the  cornea*  with  its  necesisary  transparency,  or  in 
promoting  the  nutrition  of  its  non-vascular  tissues,  has  not  been  deter- 
mined ;  but  in  exhibiting  such  a  structure,  in  the  manner  described, 
we  have  never  found  any  difficulty.  Mr.  Nunneley,  however,  has 
failed  to  observe  any  such  special  arrangement  of  tubes,  and  does  not 
believe  (p.  160)  in  its  existence. 

Anterior  Elastic  Lamina, — This  layer  of  the  cornea^  first  described 
by  Mr.  Bowman,  and  regarded  by  him  as  the  basement  membrane  of 
the  conjunctival  epithelium  of  the  cornea,  and  the  counterpart  of  tbe 
membi-ane  of  Descemet,  Mr.  Nunneley  has  looked  for  (p.  161)  most 
carefully,  without  having  satisfied  himself  of  its  exis-tenoe.  Certainly, 
tbe  so-called  anterior  elastic  lamina  cannot  be  viewed  as  tbe  Counter- 
part of  the  membrane  of  Descemet.  There  is  on  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  proper  substance  of  the  coniea  a  condensation  of  tissue,  similar 
to  that  on  the  anterior;  but  neither  the  one  nor  tbe  other  ought 
to  be  looked  on  as  a  distinct  lamina.  The  smooth  dense  surface  ex- 
posed by  removing  the  epithelium  anteriorly,  or  the  membrane  of 
Descemet   posteriorly,  can   no   more  be  rogcrdcd  as  distinct  from 
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the  proper  aabstance  of  the  cornea^  thaa  can  the  outer  and  inuer 
tables  of  the  skoll  be,  properly  speaking,  regarded  as  distinct  from  the 
interyening  diploe.  * 

FigmenL — ^In  describing  the  pigment  of  the  choroid  and  iris,  Mr. 
Kunneley  entirely  confounds  the  cells  with  the  granules.  He  acknow- 
ledges that,  under  the  microscope,  hexagonally-shaped  bodies  are  seen 
forming  the  membrane  of  the  pigment;  while  on  the  outer  surface  of 
the  choroid,  and  incorporated  with  its  substance,  bodies  approaching 
to  a  stellate  shape  are  discovered ;  but  that  these  are  true  celU  he  does 
not  admit  (p.  170).  On  teazing  out  the  stellate  bodies,  he  finds,  of 
coQiae,  a  great  number  of  granules,  but  he  insists  on  calling  them  cells. 
He  describes  (p.  173)  the  well-known  molecular  motion  of  the  granules, 
bodies  which  are  seen  in  myriads  when  the  pigment  is  broken  up 
under  the  microscope,  but  he  insists  on  their  being  true  cells  filled  with 
fluid. 

The  generally  received  doctrine  is,  that  pigment,  both  in  vegetables 
and  animali,  is  contained  in  the  interior  of  cells,  and  that  it  may  exist 
either  in  a  fluid  or  in  a  granular  state ;  that  the  granular  state,  while 
extremely  rare  in  vegetables,  is  common  in  animals;  that  the  cells  con- 
taining the  granular  pigment,  have  walls  of  structureless  membrane; 
that  they  vary  both  in  size  and  figure,  the  most  common  form  being 
hexagonal,  with  a  diameter  of  about  xinnr^^  inchy  while  in  other  in- 
stances they  are  larger  and  of  a  different  form,  being  elongated  and 
branched,  so  as  to  present  more  or  less  of  a  fusiform,  bifurcated, 
or  even  stellate  appearance;  that  the  colour  of  the  cells  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  granules  which  they  contain,  bodies  measur- 
ing on  an  average  T^^^^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  that  in  newly 
developed  cells,  such  as  those  of  the  membrane  of  the  pigment 
in  the  fcetus,  their  nucleus  may  be  seen  as  a  white  spot  in  their  centre, 
while  in  older  specimens  it  is  seldom  plainly. seen,  having  either  dis- 
appeared or  being  hid  from  view  by  the  great  abundance  of  the 
granules ;  and  that  one  of  the  most  distinct  examples  of  pigment- 
cells  is  found  in  the  hexagonal  bodies  of  the  choroid  epithelium,  and 
of  granules  in  the  contents  of  these  bodies. 

It  shows  a  degree  of  perverseness  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Nunneley,  to 
.  insist  on  calling  the  granules  cells,  and  to  deny  the  true  character  of 
the  hexagonal  and  stellate  bodies  of  the  pigment.  He  states  his  belief, 
that  the  granules  are  identical  with  the  pigment-celb  of  the  rete 
mucosom,  and  the  colouring  matter  in  melanosis ;  but  every  one  knows 
that  such  is  not  the  case,  and  that  the  rete  mucosum,  or  last-deposited 
layer  of  cuticle,  owes  its  colour  to  the  presence  of  cells  containing 
granules  of  pigment,  and  that  melanosis  also  consists  princi|)ally  of 
cells  filled  with  black  granules. 

Ifusea  volitantea, — Our  author  follows  up  his  description  of  the 
choroid  pigment  by  stating  his  belief  (p.  174)  that  its  arrangement 
affords  a  satis£ictory  explanation  of  what  arc  termed  miucce  voUtatUes  ; 
to  the  appearance  of  which,  a)  seen  by  the  eye  of  the  patient,  he  thinks 
a  portion  of  teazed-out  choroid  bears  a  perfect  resemblance,  and  there- 
fore that  the  cause  of  this  affection  resides  in  the  nodulated  masses  of 
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pigment,  with  their  connectiDg  and  stdlate  fibres.  Attribntbig  the 
Btdlftte  ammgement  to  Uie  aggr^itttioii  and  attachment  of  the  pigment 
to  the  vessels  of  the  choroid,  he  ascribes  mnsca  which  diange  thw 
form,  to  oongeatioii  or  oontractian  of  the  oapillariesy  or  to  the  deposi- 
tion or  absorption  of  fibrin,  while  thoas  that  are  constant  he  veien  to 
some  organiaed  depoait  or  permanent  capillaiy  aHeratiaii. 

With  respect  io  fisosd  imuccB,  withoat  |u%teading  to  decide  thai  thej 
nerer  arise  from  morbid  changes  in  ihe  chcMroid,  we  believe  thej 
generally  depend  on  lesions  or  deposits  in  the  subetanoe  of  the  retina ; 
but  so  &r  as  the  more  common  kind  of  ffttisos,  namely,  the  Jhaiinff 
ones,  is  concerned,  a  satisfiActory  answer  to  our  author's  hypoUMsiB  is 
affonled  by  the  &ct,  so  simply  demonstrated  by  Sir  David  Brewster, 
that  the  oorpusdes  or  filaments  which  caose  the  seDsation  are  situated 
anterior  to  the  retina.  Sir  David  showed,  that  by  looking  through  a 
pin-hole  at  two  bright  sources  of  light,  such  as  two  lighted  candle^ 
we  obtain  by  their  two  divergent  beams,  double  images  of  all  objects 
situated  within  the  eye  and  in  front  of  the  retina.  By  this  means^ 
the  floating  muscsB^  as  we  know  by  finquent  repetition  of  the  experip 
ment,  are  all  seen  double,  depending  as  they  do  on  corpuscles  or  fila* 
meuts  antericMT  to  the  retina,  while  any  object  in  or  behind  the  letinBi 
any  mnsca  arising  from  ddective  sensilnlity  of  the  retina,  or  firoia 
pressure  on  its  convex  surface,  could  not  produce  a  double  image,  but 
would  appear  single.  By  means  of  the  same  experiment,  the  siae  of 
the  corpuscles  and  filaments,  and  tiietr  distaace  in  ficont  c^  Uie 
retina,  may  also  be  determined. 

NouarithmeiU  of  the  LeM^^-FupUlainf  Mmnbrane, — ^Mr.  Nunneley 
does  not  formally  treat  of  the  development  of  the  oigan  of  vision.  The 
notions  he  has  accidentally  emitted  on  the  subject,  and  especially  those 
on  the  nouridiment  of  the  lens  in  the  fcstus,  and  the  nature  of  the 
pupillary  membrane,  are  in  several  respects  incorrect,  as  the  following 
extracts  will  show  :— 

''In  foetal  life  there  is  no  pupil,  the  aperture  is  closed  by  the  membrana 
fvpillaris,  upon  which  vessels  pass  from  the  iris,  forming  a  plexus  not  unlike 
m  distribution  those  upon  the  posterior  and  anterior  capsules  of  the  lens.^ 
(p.  195.) 

"  The  use  of  the  membrane  has  not  been  very  satisfaotorilj  pointed  out ; 
probablv  it  ib  essential  to  the  due  development  of  the  iris  m  a  tnie  plane 
across  the  aqueous  chambers,  and  serves  to  keep  the  base  or  foundation  upon 
which  the  muscular  and  elastic  structure  are  [is]  aeposited  in  a  correct  form.  So 
lone  as  it  exists,  the  aqueous  chamber  is  of  course  divided  into  two.  As  to  the 
moae  of  its  development  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion,  some  regarding 
it  as  a  single  membrane,  derived  altogether  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
iris ;  but  probably  the  idea  of  Cloquet  is  correct ;  vis.,  that  it  is  double,  the 
anterior  layer  being  a  continuation  of  a  membrane  which  lines  the  cornea,  and 
is  reflected  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris,  while  a  similar  membrane  lines 
the  posterior  chamber  and  covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris,  the  two 
lamin®  being  at  the  pupil  in  apposition  with  each  other."  Tp.  196.) 

"  111  the  adult,  neither  vessels  nor  nerves  can  be  tracea  in  the  lens  or  its 
capsule ;  thejr  are  therefore  regarded  as  extra-vascukr ;  but  during  foetal  Ufe, 
up  to  the  period  of  birth,  and  even  some  little  time  afterwards,  both  contain 
vessels."  (p.  259.) 
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It  is  plain,  tlttt  Mr.  Nonneley  soppoMs  ^m  voBadfl  of  the  pupillavy 
Biembrude  to  be  dktinot  from  those  eoyezing  ibe  anterior  ca^wule  of 
the  lens ;  tbe  papillary  membraDe  to  be  destiined  for  tbe  development 
of  the  ins ;  two  chamber^  to  exist,  each  filled  with  aqueous  humour, 
provioufily  to  the  loeaking  up  of  the  pupillary  zaembraue ;  the  pupil- 
lary membrane  to  be  a  double  one,  attached  to  the  pupillary  edge  of 
tlie  iris ;  and  dnriug  fcdtal  life,  up  to  tiie  period  of  birth,  and  even 
some  little  time  afWvrards,  both  lens  and  capsule  to  oontain  vessels ; 
all  -vrhioh  suppositions  are  erroneous.  Neither  the  lens  nor  its  capsule 
is  ever  vascular ;  the  pupillary  membcane  is  attached  to  the  frout  of 
the  iris,  leaving  the  pupillary  edge  free ;  the  membrane  is  not  douUe ; 
there  is  no  posterior  chamber  so  long  as  the  pupillary  membrane  is 
entire ;  the  pupillary  membrane  is  merely  a  i)ortion  of  the  anterior 
half  of  the  Tsecular  sac  which  surrounds  and  nourisdtes  the  crystal- 
line capsule  and  lens  during  the  first  seven  or  eight  months  of  fcetal 

In  the  foetus,  the  central  artery  oi  the  retina,  entering  the  eyeball 
through  the  optic  nerve,  divides  into  two  sets  of  branches ;  one,  which 
is  persistent,  to  the  retina,  and  another,  which  is  temporary,  to  the 
Titreous  body,  and  to  the  vascular  sac  which  encloses  the  lens  and  its 
|m>per  capsule.  The  trunk  of  the  latter  set,  on  entering  the  hyaloid 
canal,  divides  into  the  central  artery  of  the  vitreous  body  and  its  cir- 
cumilerential  btanches.  The  oentand  artoy  advances  straight  to  the 
middle  of  the  hyaloid  fossa,  and  spreads  oat  in  radii  on  tlus  posterior 
half  of  the  vascular  saa  Having  reached  the  edge  of  the  ciystalline 
body,  these  branches  anastomose  with  the  arteries  of  the  zonula  ciliarie, 
these  in  theor  torn  being  connected  with  the  proper  vessels  of  the 
retina,  with  the  circum&rential  vessels  of  the  hyaloid,  and  perhaps  also 
with  the  ciliary  arteries.  The  radiating  branches  now  turn  round  the 
edge  of  the  crystalline  body,  to  be  distributed  to  the  antwior  half  of 
the  vascular  sac,  which  for  a  time  lines  the  walls  of  the  small  aqueous 
cell,  while  the  comparatively  large  crystalline  is  almost  in  contact  with 
the  cornea.  The  iris  being  undeveloped,  the  aqueous  cell  is  not  yet 
divided  into  an  anterior  and  posterior  chamb^.  When,  however,  the 
iris  does  sprout  out,  it  soon  comes  into  contact  with  the  vascular  sac,  and 
adheres  to  it  in  such  a  way  1>hat  the  anterior  half  of  the  vascular  sac 
HSbA  the  pupil,  oonstitntiug  what  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  pv^piUary 
memhrmne.  The  portion  of  the  vascular  sac  which  extends  from  the 
pupil  to  join  the  posterior  half  of  the  sac  at  the  edge  of  the  crystalline^ 
was  described  by  William  Hunter,*  and  is  called  the  capsido^wpiUary 
membrane.  The  iris  having  joined  the  vascular  sac  in  the  manner  now 
explained,  sends  vessels  into  the  pupillary  membrane  to  anastomose 
with  its  original  vessels.  These  irido-pu{Hllary  vessels  are  larger  than 
tiiose  coming  from  the  posterior  half  <^  the  vascular  sac,  and  anasto- 
mose together  in  arches,  turned  towards  the  centre  of  the  pupillary 
membnuie.  Continuing  to  grow,  the  pnpillaxy  or  small  ring  of  tl^ 
iris  shoots  forth  beyond  the  point  where  the  first  formed  part,  or 
ciliary  ring,  joined  the  vascuhur  sac ;  and  this  in  such  a  way  tliat  the 
•  3I«dJ«al  OoauMRtarfet,  part  1,  leoQnd  editlQii,  p.  S8,  note.    London,  1777. 
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circular  line  of  janction  cornea  to  be  on  the  anterior  sorfiwse  of  die  iris, 
where  the  ciliary  joins  the  papillary  ring ;  the  edge  of  the  pupil  le* 
mMiniug  free  and  unattached. 

All  this  apparatus  of  Tessela  for  the  deTelopment  of  the  crystaliine 
is  destined  to  shrink  and  be  removed,  as  soon  as  that  object  is  attained. 
None  of  it  exists  at  birth.  The  arteries  of  the  hyaloid,  the  central 
artery  of  the  yitreous  humour,  and  those  of  the  two  halves  of  the 
vascular  sac,  all  disappear.  The  portion  of  the  vascular  sac  called 
the  capsulo-pupillaiy  membrane  disappears  before  the  pupillary 
membrane ;  according  to  Cloquet,  the  arches  formed  by  the  irido- 
pupillaiy  vessels  retroat  into  the  iris  to  form  its  little  arterial 
oircle;  by  the  end  of  the  eighth  month,  in  general,  the  whole 
process  of  removal  is  complete,  and  the  dioptric  media  of  the  eye  left 
with  scarce  a  shred  to  disturb  the  passage  of  light  on  to  the  retina  of 
the  child  at  birth.  The  temporary  structures  have  been  swept  away, 
and  the  nutrition  of  the  vitreous  body  and  the  crystalline  is  left  to 
those  sources  which  are  to  supply  it  through  the  rest  of  life.  If  we 
wish  to  see  the  vessels  of  the  vitreous  and  crystalline  humours,  we 
must  inject  from  the  aorta  a  six  or  seven  months*  foetus,  and  iu  dis- 
secting the  eye,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  sometimes  the  posterior 
half  of  the  vascular  sac  becomes  detached  from  the  anterior,  the  latter 
being  left  adhering  to  the  iris,  filling  the  pupil,  and  answering  the 
common  description  of  the  pupillary  membrane  ;  while  in  other  cases 
the  lens  comes  away  entirely  covered  with  vesaeUs  the  vascular  sac 
having  separated  in  an  entire  state,  and  no  pupillary  membrane,  saeh 
as  is  commonly  described,  being  found. 

BeUna, — Mr.  Nunneley  occupies  thirty*five  pages  with  the  retina, 
which  he  justly  desoribes  as  '^  one  of  the  most  complex,  perhaps  the 
most  complex,  structure  to  be  found  in  the  body."  (p.  197.)  Theae 
thirty-five  pages  are  the  most  laboured  of  Mr.  Nunneley*s  book,  and 
exhibit  on  the  whole  an  interesting  account  of  the  anatomy  of  the  retina, 
although  it  would  appear  that  in  attempting  to  follow  up  the  discoveries 
which  have  been  made  in  the  structure  of  some  of  its  parts,  he  has 
often  been  disappointed.  The  chief  cause  of  this  want  of  success  is 
unquestionably  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  investigation,  owing  to 
the  minuteness  of  the  organizations  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
become  changed  after  death.  Another  cause  we  suspect  to  be  that 
our  author's  microscopical  examinations  of  the  retina  have  been  made 
chiefly  with  artificial  light.  "  The  work,"  he  says  in  his  prefoce, "  has 
been  written  amidst  the  constant  interruption  and  distraction  of  private 
practice,  which  has  occupied  the  whole  of  the  day,  leaving  only  the 
sight  for  scientific  investigation."  (p.  v.)  Now,  we  believe  it  to  be 
much  more  difficult  to  make  out  the  elements  of  such  extremely 
minute  textures  as  are  combined  in  the  retina,  and  their  rehitions  to 
one  another,  with  artificial  than  with  good  daylight  Leisure,  too, 
and  the  uninterrupted  attention  which  it  permits,  as  well  as  some  share 
of  that  mechanical  address  in  the  preparing  and  d[isposing  of  objects  for 
the  microscope^  which  practice  fdone  can  give,  are  necessary  for  the 
successful  examination  of  such  structures  as  the  retina.     "  Whoever, 
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says  Schleiden,  "  would  obflerve  saccoasfuUj,  must  observe  much,  aud 
with  strenuous  attention,  by  which  he  will  soon  learn  that  seeing  is  a 
difficult  art" 

The  remarks  by  Mr.  Nunneley  in  his  note,  p.  199,  on  the  effects  of 
di£ferent  reagents  on  the  different  textures  of  the  retina,  are  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  commencing  the  microscopical  study 
of  this  part  of  the  eye.  "  I  believe,"  says  he, "  the  only  way  to  examine 
the  retina  imchanged  is  to  do  so  immediately/  after  death,  and  without 
the  addition  of  any  nsbstance  tohcUever," 

We  shall  add  a  few  other  hints,  which  perhaps  may  prove  useful  to 
b^inners. 

1.  Having  tied  down  the  eye  to  a  disk  of  lead  about  1^  inch  in 
diameter  and  1  inch  thick,  by  means  of  a  thread  passed  through  the 
cornea  and  through  a  diametrical  canal  in  the  1^,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  is  to  be  dissected  away,  without 
removing  if  possible  the  pigment  membrane,  and  a  thin  piece  of 
vitreous  humour  is  to  be  cut  out  with  the  corresponding  piece  of  retina 
and  pigment  membrane.  The  piece  is  to  be  placed,  pigment  upper- 
most, on  a  glass  slide,  and  examined.  At  some  point  the  pigment 
membrane  will  probably  give  way,  and  become  slightly  detached,  so 
that  the  ends  of  the  rods  will  be  seen  like  a  very  minute  tesselated 
pavement.  All  that  can  be  seen  in  this  way  is  to  be  examined  without 
covering  the  object  with  a  thin  glass. 

2.  The  same  object,  or  another  prepared  in  the  same  way,  is  to  be 
covered  with  a  thin  glass,  and  examined.  As  the  examination  is  con- 
tinned,  more  of  the  pigment  membrane  will  probably  become  detached, 
so  that  a  more  complete  view  of  the  stratum  bacillosum  will  be 
obtained.  Some  of  the  rods  will  be  seen  overthrown  by  the  pressui*e 
of  the  glass,  some  perhaps  detached  altogether.  A  little  pressure  over 
the  thin  glass  with  the  point  of  a  needle  will  probably  promote  these 
changes. 

3.  To  see  the  transition  of  the  stratum  bacillosum  into  Jacob's 
membrane,  a  drop  of  water  is  to  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  object 
before  coverhig  it  with  the  thin  glass,  and  the  observer  must  continue 
to  watch  some  time  for  the  change,  adding  a  little  more  water  when 
necessary,  by  putting  a  drop  at  the  edge  of  the  glass,  and  letting  it 
run  under  it.  Sometimes  the  transition  is  well  seen  without  covering 
the  object  at  alL 

4.  By  pressure  and  watching,  the  different  layers  will  come  to  be 
seen.  The  stratum  bacillosum  in  a  slioii;  time  readily  becomes  de- 
tached, and  we  see  the  stratum  underneath.  Then  by  tearing  the 
piece  of  retina^  and  regulating  the  focus  of  the  microscope,  the  structures 
may  be  discerned  in  their  stratification. 

5.  By  folding  a  piece  of  retina  and  examining  the  edge  of  the  fold, 
we  get  sight  of  something  like  a  vertical  section. 

6.  After  having  thus  studied  a  piece  of  the  retina  from  without  in- 
wards, we  must  next  take  a  piece  and  exambe  it  from  within 
outwards. 

7.  Watching,  pressure  in  various  degrees,  and  a  little  tearing,  are 
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tlie  simpleat  meaas  bj  which  one  can  get  a  noii<m  of  the  structoxe  of 
the  retina. 

8.  In  dissecting  the  retina,  the  simple  microscope  is  of  very  great  use 
in  preparing  the  object  to  be  examined  under  the  oomponnd  microscope. 

Our  author  describes  the  retina  as  eanaiBting  of  the  following  layecsy 
enumerating  them  from  the  convex  to  the  oancave  Bur&os — ^riz., 
1,  columnar  or  baciUar  lajer,  rod^  or  Jacob's  membrane;  2,  bulbona 
or  oonoidal  bodies;  3,  granular  lajers;  4,  nucleated  vesicular  layer; 
6,  vascular  layer;  6,  fibrous  layer;  1,  hyaloid  eellular  layer.  Those 
who  are  in  the  slightest  degree  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the 
retina  will  see  that  this  enumeration  of  its  structures  is  very  likely  to 
mislead.  So  also  is  Mr.  Nnnneley*s  vertical  section  (plate  7,  fig.  1), 
where  he  represents  a  vascular  layer  as  placed  exteriorly  to  the  fifacona 
or  nervous  layer,  whereas  the  vessels  do  not  properly  constitute  a  layer 
at  all,  but  occupy  several  of  the  layers,  while  they  chiefly  lie  cloae  to 
the  concave  sur&oe  of  the  retina. 

Mr.  Nimneley  acknowledges,  as  he  proceeds,  that  the  cones  or 
bulbs  are  placed  amongst  the  rods,  so  that  they  axe  hardly  to  be  com* 
sidered  as  a  distinct  layer.  He  notices  the  diBcrepandes  in  the  de* 
scriptions  of  the  cones  or  bulbs  by  different  microscopista,  suoih  a» 
Hannover,  Bowman,  and  KoUiker;  and  adds  that  he  has  searched  most 
carefully  for  these  bodies  in  the  eyes  of  many  animals,  but  cannot  aay 
he  has  satisfied  himself  of  the  existence  of  any  bodies,  such  as  have 
been  described,  in  the  perfectly  fireeh  eyes  of  any  <a:eataxe  exoept  fiah. 

"  There  is  no  drfficultr  whatever/*  says  he,  "  when  regarding  the  undis- 
turbed external  surface  or  the  retina  of  either  reptiles  or  mamnudia,  of  reco- 
gnising the  forms  figured  by  Hannover  and  Bowman,  which  they  consider  the 
cones  or  bulbs  not  in  focus ;  but;  T  have  always  failed  in  detecting  the 
appearances  represented  by  them  in  profile,  and  I  am  more  inclined  to  think 
the  bodies  seen  at  a  deeper  level,  and  out  of  focus,  when  the  out^r  ends  of 
the  rods  are  in  focus,  not  as  cones  or  bulbs,  bat  as  the  outer  portions  of  the 
granular  layer  to  be  presently  described,  and  upon  which  the  ends  of  the  rods 
rest."  (p.  208.) 

Under  the  title  "  Granular  layers,"  Mr.  Kunneley  comprises  the 
external  granular  layer,  the  intermediate  striated  layer,  and  the  in- 
teraal  granular  layer.  The  intermediate  striated  ^ layer  is  by  some 
mioroRcopists,  such  as  Yintschgau,  not  noticed  at  all;  but  generally, 
as  by  Kolliker  and  Blessig,  it  is  represented  as  formed  by  the  radial 
fibres  of  H.  Miiller,  running  perpendicularly  from  the  rods  to  the 
membraua  limitans,  and  intimately  connected  with  the  two  granular 
layers.  The  difQculty  of  making  out  the  actual  arrangement  is 
evidenced  by  Mr.  Nunneley's  statement : 

"If  a  section,"  says  he,  "of  the  dried. retina  of  man,  the  sheep,  or  the  ox, 
be  examined  with  water  or  dilute  spirit,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  this 
irregular  line  of  very  minute  granular  matter  and  indistinct  fibres,  with  flat- 
tened globules,  an-anged  horizontally  in  the  length  of  the  retina*  as  described 
bj'  Bowman ;  and  not  vertically  in  the  direction  of  the  thickness,  as  fig:ared  by 
KoUiker;  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  casv  to  detect  this  separation  mto  two^ 
layers  in  the  perfectly  fresh  retina.  I  nave  sometimes  fancied  it  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  buUock  and  sheep,  but  I  have  so  often  not  been  able  to  find  it,  tha^ 
knowing  how^eatly  every  portion  of  the  retina  is  changed  by  all  fluids,  and 
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kov  little  dqMndeaiee  is  to  be  plaoed  in  i^peanuioea  tiiere  found*  I  feel  doubt- 
fol  if  there  xkUy  be  two  layers."  (p.  213.) 

Similar  difBioolties  await  Mr.  Ntmneley  wlien  He  proceeds  to  ex- 
amine the  nucleated  TCBicular  layer. 

"It  is  venr  difficult/*  he  says,  "to  see  these  bram-cells  in  «V/i  in  the  fresh 
CTe,  but  floating  about  they  are  readily  seen ;  and  in  a  successful  examination 
they  may  be  seen  forming  a  layer  in  which  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  are 
imbedded  and  expanded,    (p.  214.) 

As  for  the  caudate  ganglionic  cells,  detected  hj  Bowman  and 
others,  in  this  layer^ 

"  I  have  searched  most  carefully,"  says  our  author,  "  over  and  over  again, 
for  these  long  caudate  cells  in  the  eyes  of  man,  many  mammalia,  various  birds, 
reptiles,  and  fish,  and  particularly  in  the  almost  livmg  eye  of  the  turtle,  and 
must  confess,  like  Hannover,  have  failed  to  find  tbein  in  the  perfeotl]^  recent 
tjes.  When  reagents  are  emj^loyed,  when  the  retina  has  oeen  dried  and 
moistened  with  w&er,  or  the  retina  examined  is  not  from  an  animal  just  dead, 
■ot  the  same  difficulty  exists ;  large  irregular,  more  or  less  caudifoim  cells  are 
then  abundant  enough.  I  am  therefore,  unwilling  as  I  am  not  to  see  what 
such  competent  observers  speak  unhesitatingly  of,  constrained  to  doubt  if  cells 
such  as  figured  and  described,  with  many  lon^  caudate  processes,  continuous 
with  the  nerve-fibres,  do  really  exist  in  the  livmg  eye.*'  (p.  214.) 

Mr.  J^uuneley's  fibrons  layer  consists  of  the  expansion  of  the  optic 


''The  nerve-fibres,'*  savs  he,  ** expand  in  every  direoticm,  foiming  a  complete 
layer  upon  the  outer  sumce  of  the  hyaloid  membrane."  (p.  216.) 

"The  fibres,"  be  adds,  "lie  to  the  inner  side  of  the  pauular  layer,  which 
separates  them  from  the  rods,  and  they  are,  as  it  were,  imbedded  in  the  vesi- 
cular  layer,  which,  without  care,  always  renders  the  fibres  indistinct."  (lb.) 

The  hyaloid  cells  which  are  found  forming  a  layer  between  the 
retina  and  the  yiireous  humour,  Mr.  Nunneley  inclines  to  consider  as 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  retina  than  with  the  hyaloid 
membrane. 

Although  the  author  enumerates  a  mascular  layer,  he  tells  us  that 

"  At  first  the  larger  branches  [of  the  central  artery]  are  on  the  inner  side  of 
tiie  fibrous  layer,  but  as  they  pass  forwards  they  graaually  penetrate  this,  some 
of  the  branches  running  parallel  with  the  nerve-fibres  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance ;  bat  the  smallerbranches  and  capillaries,  which  form  beautiful  loops 
with  each  other,  appear  to  be  exclusively  distributed  in  the  vesicular  and 
granular  layers,  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  fibrous;  none,  so  far  as  can  be 
oetectcd,  passing  into  the  baciUar  kyer."  (p.  219.) 

The  rery  thin  membrana  limitans,  described  as  structui'eless,  hya- 
line, and  elastic,  which  bounds  the  retina  on  its  concave  surface,  is  not 
acknowledged  by  our  author. 

As  to  the  foramen  centnde  of  Soemmening  (which  it  might  be 
better  to  call  a  macula,  as  it  is  certainly  not  a  hole),  the  author  pro- 
pounds a  theory  which  we  consider  as  altogether  unfounded : 

"On  the  whole,'*  says  he,  "I  incline  to  regard  this  much-debated  spot  as  a 
vestigiform  remains  of  the  spot  where  a  brge  bloodvessel  has  passed  through 
the  retina  in  the  development  of  the  eye,  and  carried  with  it  some  of  the  cho- 
roidal colouring  matter.*^  (p.  227.) 
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No  sach  bloodTeHsel  has  been  seen  in  the  eye  of  the  foetus.  Perhaps^ 
bethinking  hiinaelf  of  this  objection,  Mr.  Nunneley  hasards  another 
conjecture  as  to  the  central  spot,  but  no  sooner  does  he  venture  to 
express  it  than  he  adds  its  refutation.  "  It  may  be,**  says  he,  "  an 
undeveloped  analogue  of  the  marsupium  in  birds,  but  if  so,  why  it 
should  not  be  generally  distributed  it  would  be  difSicult  to  say.'* 
(p.  227.) 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  central  spot  and  its  yellow 
border  exist  in  the  eyes  of  the  quadrumana;  they  were  found  in  the 
eyes  of  this  class  of  animals  by  Home,  Blumenbach,  Cuvier,  and 
D.  W.  Soemmerriog;  and  Mr.  Bowman  describes*  their  appearance  in 
one  specimen  which  he  minutely  examined;  but  Mr.  iTunneley  is 
unsuccessful  in  his  researches  on  this  point,  as  on  many  others :  '*  I 
have  dissected  the  eyes  of  two  species  of  baboons  and  three  monkeys 
without  finding  it."  (p.  220.) 

Mr.  Nunneley  makes  so  slight  reference  to  the  fibres,  first  distinctly 
described  by  H.  Miiller,  which  pass  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  of 
the  eye,  through  the  layers  of  the  retina,  between  the  rods  and  the 
membrana  limitans,  and  which  constitute  what  is  termed  the  radial 
system  of  fibres,  in  contradistinction  to  the  horizontal  system  formed 
by  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve,  that  we  presume  they  have  not  come 
imder  his  observation.  Of  the  nature  of  the  radial  fibres,  the  most 
opposite  views  have  been  adopted;  for  while  KOlliker  spades  of  the 
rods,  cones,  and  radial  fibres  as  true  nervous  elements  directly  engaged 
in  the  functions  of  visual  sensation,  Remak  regards  the  radial  fibres  as 
a  structure  merely  of  the  connective  kind,  for  binding  the  different 
elements  of  the  retina  together.  H.  Mliller  did  not  at  first  incline  to 
attribute  a  nervous  function  to  the  radial  fibres,  although  afterwards 
he  adopted  Kolliker's  views  on  this  point.  Hannover  excludes  the 
layer  of  cones  and  rods  from  the  nervous  tissues  of  the  retina.  Briicke 
regards  it  as  a  catoptric  reflecting  apparatus.  Almost  as  mach 
diversity,  in  fact,  exists  in  the  views  entertained  by  microscopical 
physiologists,  &s  to  the  functions  of  the  tissues  forming  the  retina,  as 
is  to  be  found  in  the  various  anatomical  descriptions  of  these  tissues. 

£i/e  of  the  GtUUe-Jish, — ^Passing  on  to  Chapter  V.,  which  treats  of 
the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Eye,  we  find  Mr.  Nunneley,  at  page 
278,  introducing  a  woodcut  of  the  eye  of  the  cuttle-fish  {Sepia  offir 
cinalis),  taken  from  John  Hunter's  fignret  (as  usual,  without  acknow- 
ledgment), and  in  explaining  it,  mooting  the  old  difficulty  first  started 
by  Cuvier,  how  the  animal  can  see,  considering  that  between  the  retina 
and  the  vitreous  humour  a  "  dark  choroid  coat  is  interposed,  which 
being  placed  anterior  to  the  nervous  expansion,  thus  cuts  off  all  the 
rays  of  light."  To  remove  this  difficulty,  Mr.  Nunneley  quotes  the 
statement,  which  is  perfectly  correct  so  fiir  as  it  goes,  of  Prof  Owen  : 

''  That  there  is  a  uerrous  layer  anterior  to  the  choroid,  in  the  same  situation 
the  retina  occupies  in  quadrupeds,  and  that  although  it  may  be  difficult  to 
discover  the  connexion  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  layers,  yet  he  has 

*  Leetnres  on  the  Parts  Gooeerned  In  the  OperaUona  on  the  Eye,  p.  91.   London,  1S49. 
t  Deseriptire  and  lUustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Physiological  Series,  &c.,toI.  iiL  plate  42, 
fig.  2.    London,  1880. 
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no  donbi  the  anterior  is  composed  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  that  it 
constitutes  a  true  pre-pigmental  retina."  (p.  279.) 

The  connexion  which  Professor  Owen  had  not  discovered,  had,  pre- 
▼ioTisly  to  the  Professor's  article  '  Cephalopoda,'  in  the  'Cycloi^iedia  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiologj/  been  made  known  hy  Mr.  Wharton  Jones, 
and  illustrated  by  an  engraving  in  the  '  Philosophical  Magazine'  for 
January,  1836.  The  reader  will  there  find  the  structure  of  the  retina, 
both  of  the  sepia  and  the  octopus,  fully  explained.  The  optic  fibrils, 
which  penetrate  singly  the  thin  cartilaginous  lamina,  whicli  corre* 
sponcfe  to  a  sclerotic,  expand  into  a  layer  of  a  light  reddish-brown  / 
tinge,  constituting  the  first  layer  of  the  retina.  The  second  layer  of 
the  retina  is  also  of  a  reddish-brown  colour.  Betwixt  the  two  layers 
there  intervenes  a  pretty  thick  and  dark  layer'  of  pigment,  through 
apertures  in  which  the  nervous  substance  penetrates  from  the  first 
layer  to  the  second.  Examined  with  the  microscope,  the  second  layer 
is  observed  to  be  composed  of  short  fibres  perpendicular  to  its  sur- 
&ces ;  and  these  fibres,  towards  the  inner  surface  end  in  a  delicate, 
pulpy,  nervous  Rubstance,  fdso  tinged  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and 
presenting  a  coirugated  or  papUlary  appearance. 

This  view  of  the  matter  has  been  followed  up  by  H.  Mliller,  who 
describes  the  innermost  layer  of  the  retina  in  the  cephalopoda,  as  con- 
sisting of  elongated,  slender,  transparent  cylinders,  similar  in  many 
respects  to  the  rods  of  the  vertebrata,  and  like  them  densely  crowded 
together,  and  disposed  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  of  the  eye.  The 
layer  of  pigment  he  describes  as  penetrated  by  fusiform  filamentary 
prolongations  of  each  cylinder,  by  which  means  a  connexion  is  effected 
with  the  outer  layers  of  the  retina,  the  outermost  of  which  is  the  hori- 
lontal  expansion  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve.  He  regards  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  elements,  then,  as  one  pretty  nearly  the  opposite  of 
that  which  exists  in  the  vertebrata. 

The  conclusion  which  H.  MUUer  draws  from  these  facts  is,  that  it 
is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  light  should  act  directly  upon  the  fibres 
of  the  optic  nerve,  which  lie  behind  the  pigment,  but  that  the  per- 
ception must,  in  the  first  instance,  proceed  from  the  radially-dis2x>sed 
elements  which  alone  are  opposed  to  the  light. 

Choroid  Gland. — Figure  127,  page  282,  is  said  to  show  the  posterior 
part  of  the  sclerotic,  cut  open  and  reflected,  to  expose  the  choroid 
gland  surrounding  the  optic  nerve.  It  will  be  impossible  for  any  one 
to  form  the  slightest  conception  of  the  form  of  the  choroid  gland  from 
this  woodcut.  Mr:  Nunneley  states  that  the  so-called  gland  is  situated 
between  the  layers  of  the  choroid,  is  peculiar  to  osseous  fishes,  of  a 
red  colour,  of  a  horse-shoe  shape,  and  made  up  of  convoluted  blood- 
vesseLs.  He  describes  the  choroid  of  fishes  as  double — the  outer  layer 
of  a  shining  metallic  lustre,  and  the  inner  dense  and  black. 

Usually,  the  choroid  in  fishes  is  described  as  dividing  itself  into 
four  layers ;  the  outer,  or  lamina  argentea,  such  as  Mr.  Nunneley 
describes  it ;  a  second,  the  tunica  vasculosa  Halleri,  in  which  is  the 
so-called  gland  ;  a  third,  the  proper  choroid,  or  tunica  Buyschiana ; 
and  a  fourth,  the  pigment-layer.  The  silvery  membrane  which  lines 
the  sclerotic,  does  not  appear  to  us  to  belong  to  the  choroid.     When 
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we  remoYO  it^  along  with  the  aelerotic,  ia  wlmsk  k  adbefeo^  we  expoie 
a  thin  fascia  closely  adherent  te  the  oater  mafMB  of  the  choroid  ^^boA 
and  vascular  choroid.  Bemoving  the  Taacokr  choroid  and  gland,  we 
expose  the  dense  pigment-layer,  difiering  frooi  the  mcmbraue  of  the 
pigment  of  mammals  only  in  being  mote  consistent^  in  ooDseqaeoee  of 
the  prolongation  of  the  cells ;  and  under  it  we  meet  witii  a  soft 
grey  layer,  which  exhibits  under  the  microeoope  the  small  rods  and 
large  bi-geminal  cones  of  JaooVs  membrane.  In  oar  opinion,  the 
tunica  vasculosa  is  the  proper  choroid,  and  mast  include  the  tnniea 
Buyschiana,  or  capillaiy  network.  • 

That  the  choroid  gland  is  made  up  of  convoluted  bloodvessels,  as  ia 
^ted  by  our  author,  is  true ;  but  the  addition  of  a  few  linea  would 
have  pat  the  reader  in  possession  of  the  &ct^  presumed  by  Albers,  bat 
firsts  through  injection  and  the  microscope,  demonstrated  by  Mr. 
Wharton  Jones,  that  the  structure  in  question  is  a  rete  mirabil^  or 
rather  the  centre  of  a  series  of  rstia  mirabilia.  The  artery  which  sap- 
plies  the  whole  of  the  gland  and  vascular  choroid,  having  entered  the 
back  of  the  eye^  divides  into  two  branches,  which  run  along  the  inner 
or  concave  edge  of  the  gland,  giving  off  twigs^  which  by  subdivisioa 
and  anastomosis  form  a  network.  The  outer  or  convex  edge  of  the 
gland  is  also  surrounded  by  a  network  of  vessels,  large  enough  to  be 
visible  to  the  naked  eya  On  examining  the  gland  itself  with  the 
mierofioope,  it  is  seen  to  consist  in  an  innnmerable  quantity  of  minute 
straight  vessels,  which  passing  across,  establish  a  connexion  between  the 
inner  and  outer  networks.  The  large  vessels  of  the  inner  networic 
divide  into  the  minute  straight  vessdls  which  ibxm  the  body  of  the 
gland,  and  these  minute  vesada  coalesce  in  their  turn  to  foam  the  laige 
vessels  of  the  outer  network  ;  thus  exhibiting  the  well-known  character 
of  a  rete  mirabile.  Many  of  the  vessek,  however,  derived  from  the 
outer  network,  as  they  proceed  forward  in  the  tunica  vascubw, 
subdivide  into  small  branchesy  which  again  unite,  thus  forming 
secondary  and  more  simple  retia  mirabiha.  Lastly,  the  arteries  of  the 
tunica  vasculosa  terminate  in  a  star-like  manner,  and  the  radiating 
twigs  of  these  stars  inosculate  together.* 

The  sixth  Chapter,  on  the  Eyes  of  Extinct  Animals,  id  short  and 
amusing.  The  seventh,  on  the  Physiology  of  Vision,  occupies  seventy- 
three  pages,  and  discusses  the  questions  of  optical  aberrations^  sin^ 
vision  with  two  eyes,  erect  vision  with  an  inverted  image,  com^ 
mentary  colours,  ocular  spectra^  and  the  like.  Seeing  the  length  to 
which  tins  article  haa  grown,  we  shall  confine  our  remaining  re* 
marks  to  one  or  two  topics  only. 

Optical  Aberrations — Use  of  tJie  word  PourdUax — Monocular  and 
Binocular  Farallax, — It  is  well  known  that  there  are  three  optical 
aberrations  or  sources  of  indistinctness,  which  most  be  obviated  in  the 
eye,  to  I'ender  vision  such  as  it  is — viz.,that  from  sphericity  of  the  dioptric 
media,  that  from  unequal  refrangibUity  of  the  differently  coloured  rays  of 
light,  and  that  from  distance  of  the  object  viewed.  The  first  is  called 
spherical,  and  the8eoondchromaticaberratu>n,andbyanewly-coined  word 

*  Whirton  Jones  on  the  Choroid  Qiand;  Medical  Gaaette,  roL  zxi  pp.  650,  884. 
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tlie  third  in  kucnni  bb  distairtial  abearration.  Though  diMantid  is  scarcely 
an  English  word,  jet  it  is  fbnnded  on  sufficient  analogy,  and  indicates 
clearly  enough  the  meaning  to  be  exprrssed.  Mr.  Kunneley,  however, 
not  contented  with  it,  calls  the  indistinctness  arising  from  distance, 
the  cherroi^odk  <2/'|Wira2£a»0-— a.  phrase  which  by  many  will  not  be  readily 
appiehended. 

^  parallax  Mr.  Nanndey  no  doubt  means  the  sensible  c^mo^i 
from  parallelism  of  rays  emanating  from  a  given  point,  and  &lling  on 
a  sor&ce  of  given  magnitude,  such  as  that  of  the  lens  as  exposed  through 
tike  popiL  If  a  ccmvex  lens  is  placed  at  the  distance  of  its  principal 
£dco8  from  the  recipient  suiiace,  it  will  give  distinct  images  of  objects 
at  aach  a  distance  that  the  rays  fidling  from  than  on  the  lens  ar& 
aensiUy  parallel;  hot  if  the  object  is  broi^t  nearer,  so  that  the  rays 
6om  a  point  in  the  object,  fidling  on  the  lens,  become  sensibly  di  veigent^ 
there  is  a  deviation  from  panJlelism,  or  in  ot)ier  words  a  fcarSOaa^ 
whkh  wiUl  prevent  the  convergence  of  the  rays  to  one  point,  and  con- 
sequently ^chibit  on  the  recipi^it  surface  what  is  termed  a  cirofe  of 
dHanpeOion  or  aberraitum;  but  this  can  be  made  to  disappear  by  moving 
the  lens  farther  from  the  recipient  sur£u3e.  The  application  of  this  to 
the  eye  is  veiy  obvious;  but  we  see  no  advantage  in  substituting  the 
phiase  aibemiion  of  parallax  for  dktantial  aberration.  It  will  require 
additional  explai^tlion  before  it  be  generally  understood;  this,  how- 
ever,  Mr.  Nunnaley  has  not  thought  fit  to  aSes.  This  tnonocular 
paaraHax  will  require^  moreover,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  ocular 
parattax  of  Sir  David  Brelwiter,*  which  he  regards  as  the  measure  of 
the  alleged  deviation  of  the  'wMie  from  the  trM  direction  of  objects, 
and  is  therrfore  a  totally  different  matter.  Such  are  the  disadvantages 
of  not  adhering  to  the  phraseology  in  common  use;  by  new  appl^- 
tions  of  scientific  terms  we  may  make  ourselves  unintelligible. 

From  Mr.  Wheatstone's  paper  on  the  stereoscope,  Mr.  Nunneley 
quotes  the  statement,  that  when  an  object  is  viewed  at  so  great  a  di&- 
tanoe  that  the  optic  axes  of  both  eyes  are  parallel,  the  perspective 
projections  of  it,  seen  by  each  eye  separately,  are  similar,  and  the 
appearance  to  the  two  eyes  precisely  the  same  as  when  the  object  is 
seen  by  one  eye  only;  bat  that  this  similarity  no  longc^r  exists  when 
the  object  is  placeid  so  near  the  eyes  that  to  view  it  the  optic  axes 
nrast  converge,  that  under  these  conditions  a  different  perspective 
projection  of  it  is  seen  by  each  eye,  and  that  these  perspectives  are 
more  dissimilar  as  the  convergence  of  the  optic  axes  becomes  greater. 
In  this  case  the  angle  formed  by  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  of  each 
-eye  to  the  object  constitutes  what  has  been  called  by  the  successors  of 
Wheatstone  the  6»noett&»r  pwraiiax  of  the  object 

"  This  angle,'*  says  Mr.  Nonneley,  ^'  supposing  the  object  to  be  twelve  feet 
distant,  and  the  space  between  the  eyes  to  be  two  and  a  Lalf  inches,  would  be 
exactly  one  degree,  and  at  twenty- four  feet  half  a  degree,  so  that  it  is  evident 
it  is  only  objects  near  to  the  ^e  in  which  this  dissimihurity  of  images  exists, 
for  in.  the  more  distant  the  binocular  parallax  is  too  small  to  produce  any 
effect ;  m  those  persons  in  whmn  the  eyes  are  widely  separated  the  binocular 

•  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  rv.  p.  350. 
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parallax  will  be  greater,  and  coBseqnenilj  the  appearance  of  relief  proportion- 
ally greater,  and  in  those  in  whom  the  eyes  are  near  together  it  wul  in  a  cor- 
responding degree  be  less."  (p.  363.) 

In  illustration  of  this  subject,  Mr.  Nunneley  intioduoes  (Fig.  169) 
two  perspective  projections  of  a  cube— the  one  that  seen  by  the  rig^t, 
and  the  other  that  seen  by  the  left  eye;  but  if  he  will  actually  look 
at  a  cube  in  the  way  directed,  he  will  see  that  the  appearances  it  will 
present,  first  to  the  one  eye  and  then  to  the  other,  are  the  reverse  of 
what  he  has  delineated. 

Accommodation  to  Distance. — ^Mr.  Nunneley  discusses  at  consider- 
able length  the  subject  of  accommodation  to  distance,  enumerating 
various  observations  which  prove  the  £iict;  and  considering  the  more 
prominent  hypotheses  which  have  been  formed  to  explain  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  effected.  He  omits,  however,  the  proof  of  the  actual  oc- 
currence of  a  change  in  the  eye,  according  as  it  is  adjusted  to  different 
distances,  which  is  afforded  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  dis- 
tinctness of  the  image  of  the  luminous  object  on  the  retina  of  the 
observed  eye  being  seen  to  vary  as  the  eye  is  adjusted  for  near  or 
distant  vision. 

It  is  strange,  too,  that  our  author  takes  no  notice  of  the  highly 
interesting  application  of  the  catoptrical  test,  as  it  is  termed,  to  the 
determination  of  the  method  in  which  the  adjustment  to  distance  is 
actually  effected;  This  subject  has  been  handled  in  his  usual  lucid 
style  by  Dr.  Allen  Thomson,  in  a  paper  in  the  'Qlasgow  Medical 
Journal'  for  April,  1857,  from  whidi,  had  he  had  no  access  to  the 
original  memoirs  on  the  subject  by  the  Dutch  and  German  physiolo- 
gists who  first  made  the  application,  our  author  mig^t  have  derived 
an  accurate  notion  of  the  interesting  discovery.  Even  so  short  an 
abstract  as  the  following,  which  we  take  from  Dr.  Thomson's  paper, 
would  have  supplied  a  striking  want  in  Mr.  Nunneley's  account  of  the 
focal  adjustment  of  the  eye. 

We  select  a  person  under  middle  age,  possessing  the  p^ect  power 
of  adjustment,  and  having  placed  him  in  a  darkened  room  in  such 
a  position  that  his  head  may  be  kept  steady,  a  small  artificial  light  is 
held  to  the  side  and  in  front  of  one  of  his  eyes,  at  a  distance  of  six 
inches,  and  we  then  examine,  at  an  equal  angle  from  the  other  side, 
the  images  formed  by  the  several  reflecting  surfaces.  These  images 
may  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  or  with  a  convex  lens  held  in  the 
hand ;  but  Dr.  Thomson  employs  for  this  purpose  a  compound  micro- 
scope, with  the  erector  applied,  and  a  power  of  twenty  diameters. 
This  arrangement  allows  the  eye  to  be  viewed  in  a  steady  fixed  direc- 
tion, and  the  observer  to  be  placed  at  a  convenient  distance  fix>m  the 
subject  of  experiment. 

The  eye  not  under  observation  is  now  to  be  covered,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent much  shifting  of  the  opposite  one,  which  the  person  under  obser- 
vation is  then  alternately  to  direct  to  a  near  and  to  a  distant  object, 
conveniently  placed  in  a  direct  line  before,  him. 

If  the  pupil  be  of  sufficient  size  (and  if  not  so  it  may  be  moderately 
dilated  by  atropine,  without  destroying  the  accommodating  power), 
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the  three  reflected  images  are  seen — viz.,  one  erect,  distinct,  and  large, 
to  the  side  next  the  light,  prooeediog  from  the  cornea;  a  second,  also 
erect,  of  a  much  duller  appearance,  in  which  sometimes  we  scarcely 
recognise  the  form  of  the  flisune  which  gives  the  light,  situated  near  to 
the  middle  of  the  pupil;  and  a  third,  much  smaller  but  brighter  than 
the  last  mentioned,  inverted,  a  virtual  image  situated  between  the  two 
former  ones,  and  appearing  towards  the  opposite  margin  of  the  pupil 
from  the  corneal  imaga  Of  these  last  two  images,  the  former  is  a 
reflection  from  the  anterior,  the  latter  fix>m  the  posterior,  surface  of 
the  crystalline. 

When,  by  the  arrangement  of  the  light,  d^c,  the  eye  has  been 
brought  into  such  a  position  that  the  deep  erect  image,  or  that  firom 
the  anterior  sur£EUse  of  the  crystalline,  is  nearer  the  margin  than  the 
middle  of  the  pupil,  and  pretty  close  to  the  inverted  image,  the  eye 
being  at  the  time  adjusted  for  distant  vision,  it  will  be  found,  that 
whenever  the  adjustment  is  made  for  vision  of  a  near  object,  the  pupil 
contracts  and  advances,  and  a  marked  change  occurs  in  the  position 
and  appearance  of  the  deep  erect  image;  while  the  image  reflected 
from  the  cornea  undergoes-  no  change,  and  the  inverted  image  is  only 
slightly  altered.  The  deep  erect  image  has  become  suddenly  smaller 
and  more  distinct,  and  has  shifM  its  place  nearer  to  the  com^  image, 
or  towards  the  centre  of  the  pupil.  The  inverted  image,  or  tmtt 
formed  by  the  posterior  surface  of  the  crystalline,  has  not  perceptibly 
changed  in  appearance,  but  has  receded  very  slightly  to  a  greater 
distance  from  the  corneal  image. 

The  first  notice  of  these  interesting  facts  we  owe  to  Max  Langen- 
be<^  of  Gottingen,  and  to  Cramer,  of  Groningen.  The  further  in- 
vestigation of  them  has  been  carried  out  by  Donders,  of  Utrecht,  and 
Helmholtz,  of  Berlin. 

The  position,  size,  and  distances  of  the  images  have  been  accurately 
determined  by  instruments  employed  by  Helmholtz,  particularly  his 
ophthalmometer.  The  following  is  the  result  of  his  calculations,  from 
the  observation  of  the  change  in  the  size  of  the  deep  etect  image  in 
two  persona  The  measurements  are  in  millimetres,  each  of  which  is 
a  little  less  than  ^^^th  of  an  inchi 

In  one  person  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
lens  &r  distant  vision  was  11*9  millimetres,  for  near  vision  8*6;  and 
the  advance  of  the  pupil  during  the  change,  '36.  In  the  second 
instance,  the  same  respective  measurements  were  8*8,  5*9,  and  '44. 
The  diminution  in  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  lens  amounted  to  '6 ;  but  the  position  of  the  sur&ce  was  probably 
not  altered. 

As  to  the  mechanism  by  which  the  lens  is  made  to  change  its  form, 
and  thus  to  shorten  or  lengthen  its  focal  distance,  according  as  near 
or  distant  objects  are  regarded;  this  is  a  question  on  which  we  shall 
not  enter,  leaving  our  readers  to  consult  the  paper  whence  we  have 
taken  the  above  account  of  the  application  of  the  catoptrical  test  to 
the  subject  of  accommodation.  Of  course  the  relations  and  action  of 
the  ciliary  muscle,  and  of  the  other  structures  at  the  basis  of  the  iris, 
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sad  mmoundtiig  tihs  hma,  we  directly  invol^rod  in  this  ifOtttMrn,  ind 
stall  lie  open,  we  tiuaki  to  sew  resavdi  and  diwovBiy. 

Mr.  Konneley'fl  it jle  is  very  aaeqva],  some  parte  of  liiB  woik  hta^ 
written  wjik  conddeimUe  owe^  wfaile  ethen  exhibit  masks  ef  hu^ 
and  an  indifierenoe  to  eiegenoe,  if  not  even  to  perapiodty. 

Mr.  Nuimeky'B  work  is  illvBirated  by  eight  piiubeB,  tkvae  of  wkidi 
tie  lithof^pkie,  aad  the  other  five  engrayed.  Of  tibe  litbeipniq^ 
platee,  one  is  oolowed.  The  figures  in  these  phAee  are  well  eeleobed, 
well  drawn,  and  the  execution  good.  One  hundred  and  eeveBty-iuBe 
weodoots  and  diagrsma  ave  interspersed  i^  t^  text,  most  of  them 
taken  from  works  on  the  same  subjeet,  and  iamiliar,  like  the  &eeB  of 
old  ao<|Mjata&oes,  to  those  who  have  studied  the  eye  md  opticB.  The 
fignros  are  not  at  all  iaproTod  in  being  eopied.  No  acloMwledginert 
is  made  of  the  sources  whenoe  they  have  been  tsjken.  Mr.  Nanaeley 
awakes  a  sort  of  apology  for  this  in  his  ]Mefiioe,  as  mueh  as  to  say  that 
the  illustrations,  and  even  the  ideas»  of  former  authors,  have  heeone 
the  oommen  property  of  the  world,  and  therefore  do  not  refaiie  to  be 
VB&rred  to  their  ordinal  soisroes.  We  cannot  scdMctibe  to  this  sort  of 
doctrine ;  and,  in  particular,  we  like  to  see  such  acknowMgmBBts  ef 
the  pictorial  labours  of  our  pFedeeesson,  as  IVom  Soemmmrinp,  From 
MiiUeTy  After  HmyMwr,  AUered  Jram  Bmtmumf  awL  the  like.  The 
oommon  property  of  the  weild,  certainly,  these  labomrs  are; — to  he 
studied  and  adnticed  for  ages  to  oome.  l^y  of  4^em,  such  as  those 
of  Zinn  and  the  two  Soemmerrings,  mast  have-oost  their  authors  maeh 
time,  pains,  and  money;  and  when  we  copy  them  into  our  maaaalfl 
and  abridgments^  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  copy  them  aooniutdy  end 
neatly,  and  to  acknowledge  whenoe  we  hanre  bonowed  them. 

The  work  before  us  abounds  with  orthographical  errors;  §b,  cotoplic 
lor  catoptric,  inferiorius  for  inferius,  oribosa  fer  cribrasa,  poi^  for 
poulp,  peiinibrachiate  for  perennibrandiiate,  and  many  others. 
Proper  names  hxe  no  better;  for  we  have  Berkely  for  Berkel^i  Reed 
for  Reid,  De  Charles  for  Des  Chales,  Poterfield  for  PorteifieUI, 
Deoemet  for  Desoemet,  Home  for  Home»  Chopet  for  Ohossat,  Hack 
for  Hueck,  Morgani  for  Morgagni,  &c 

The  psper  and  printing  are  anexeepticmaye^  but  we  do  thiak  the 
printers  are  partly  to  blame  for  the  numerous  traasgressiens  whidi 
occur  against  the  rules  -of  punctuation. 
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Sarte  Subsedvm.  Locke  and  Sydmltam,  toUk  other  occmonaX  Papers. 
By  John  Brown,  M.D.,  Fellow  and  Librarian  of  the  Koyal 
College  of  Physidans,  Edinburgh. — EdSaiburghy  185&     pp.  478. 

TsK  sacred  precincto  of  the  Royal  CoHege  of  PhysicianB  of  Edmbui^h 
would  af^ar  to  shut  out  the  wrangling  and  ccmtention  whidi  mi^ 
themselves  so  painfully  heard  beyond  its  walls,  and  jar  loudly  upon  osr 
cars,  though  in  body,  and  we  trust  in  spirit,  fhr  removed  from  it 
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Ptaa  the  threshold  of  that  edifice,  and  the  strife  ceaaeB;  there  70a 

may  learn,  if  the  oater  worid  has  not  taoght  it,  how  the  science  of 

medidne  is  not  dissociated  from  the  Graces ;  how  the  hours  gleaned 

from  the  lahonr  and  trouble  of  active  life  may  be  rendered  a  means  of 

throwing  a  halo  and  a  charm  over  our  every-day  existence;   how 

bannony  and  spiritual  beauty  may  be  traced  in  the  very  weariness  of 

our  work,  in  the  restless  and  unceasing  toil  which  is  our  lot.     It  is 

'well  for  the  man  who  can  find  such  hone  auftsectms  as  have  fiJlen  to 

the  share  of  Dr.  John  &t>wn;  and  the  next  best  thing  to  filling  out  a 

spare  hour  in  the  most  profitable  manner  yourself  is  to  accept  the 

guidance  of  another  who  can  show  you  how  to  do  it.    Indeed,  whether 

cr  not  yon  possess  the  amulet  by  which  you  may  ward  off  dull- 

lieartedneas  or  heaviness  <^  spirits,  you  will  equally  well  bestow  the 

-time  requisite  for  the  perusal  of  the  ffard  SubBecivcSj  for  you  will  find 

in  it  how  to  appreciate  the  great  ones  of  the  past,  you  will  see  how 

much  of  poetiy  can  be  extracted  fiK>m  even  the  records  of  a  hospital, 

you  will  be  shown  how  there  is  good  in  all  things,  if  man  but  knows 

the  process  by  which  it  may  be  extracted.     We  have  no  knowledge  of 

the  author,  but  if  we  may  paraphrase  V empire  c'eat  moi,  into  the  <'  book 

is  the  writer,"  and  argue  the  character  of  the  man  fix>m  the  style  of 

his  book,  we  should  pass  encomiums  upon  the  qualities  of  his  head  and 

heart  which  are  altogether  foreign  to  the  duties  of  a  critic.     We 

merely  allude  to  this  mode  of  interpretation  in  order  to  convey  the 

impressions  we  have  received  firom  the  ffora  SybaecUvce,    Dr.  John 

Brown  presents  us  with  a  genial  book — a  book  full  of  thought,  and  of 

that  kindly  appreciation  of  the  virtues  and  intellectual  chimicteriBtics 

of  others  which  elevates  and  warms  the  heart;  while  treating  earnestly 

of  serious  and  profound  things,  he  thinks  with  Horace^ 

*  Dake  est  dedpere  in  loeo,** 

and  appears  to  act  upon  the  principle  laid  down  by  Autolycus: 

■*  A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 
ToBT  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a  !'* 

''Let  me  tell  my  young  doctor  friends,**  he  says,  in  a  pre&ce 
which  is  as  good  as  any  of  the  set  pieces,  the  overture  which  conveys 
the  leading  ideas  to  be  elaborated  in  the  opera, — 

**  Let  me  tell  my  young  doctor  friends,  iliat  a  cheeif ol  face,  and  step,  and 
neckcloth,  and  buttonhole,  and  an  occasional  hearty  and  kindly  joke,  a  power 
of  executing  and  setting  a-gc»ng  a  good  laugh,  afe  stock  in  our  trade  not  to 
be  despised.  The  merrv  heart  &e8  good,  like  medicine.  Your  pompous  men 
and  your  selfish  men  oon't  laugh  much  or  care  for  laughter:  it  discomposes 
the  fixed  grandeur  of  the  one,  and  has  Uttie  room  in  the  heart  of  the  other, 
who  is  literally  self-contabied." 

In  illustration  of  these  views  he  adds  an  anecdote,  the  essential 
truth  of  which  we  can  vouch  for,  because  exactly  the  same-  thing 
occurred  in  our  own  connection.     It  is  to  this  effect  :— 

**  A  comely  young  wife,  the  *  cynosure*  of  her  circle,  was  in  bed,  anparently 
dying  from  swelling  and  inflammation  of  the  throat,  an  inaccessible  abscess 
stopping  the  way;  she  could  swallow  nothing^  ercvythmg  had  been  tried. 
H^r  friends  were  standing  round  her  bed  in  misery  and  helplessness.    *  IVy 
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her  w^  a  eompliment*  said  her  husband,  in  a  not  unoomic  despair.  She  had 
genuine  humour  as  well  as  he ;  and  as  physiologists  know,  there  is  a  sort  of 
mental  tickling  which  is  beyond  and  above  control,  beinc  under  the  reflex 
system,  and  instinctive  as  well  as  siffhing,  she  laughed  with  her  whole 
body  and  soul,  and  burst  the  abscess  and  was  well." 

Those  who  with  us  enter  into  the  humour  of  this  fnat  de  metier, 
will  thank  us  for  another  quotation  of  a  similar  kind;  alluding  to 
Sir  Adam  Ferguson, "  whose  very  face  was  a  breach  of  solemnity,"  the 
author  states  that  he  saw  him  not  long  before  his  death  at  a  very 
advanced  age,  when  he  knew  himself  to  be  dying. 

"  There  was  no  levity  in  his  manner  or  thoughtlessness  about  his  state ;  he 
was  kind  and  shrewd  as  ever;  but  how  he  flashed  out  with  utter  menimeot 
when  he  got  hold  of  a  joke,  or  rather  when  it  got  hold  of  him,  and  shook  him, 
not  an  inch  of  his  body  was  free  of  its  power — ^it  possessed  him,  not  he  it. 
The  first  attack  was  on  showing  me  a  calotype  of  himself  bv  the  late  Adamson, 
in  the  comer  of  which  he  had  written  with  a  hand  trembling  with  age  and 
fun,  'Adam's-sun,  /eciL*  It  came  back  upon  him,  and  tore  him  without 
mercy." 

Sickness  is  ofien  used  synonymously  with  sadness,  aud  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  sick  chamber  is  necessarily  not  the  same  as  the  invigo- 
rating balmy  breeze  that  passes  over  the  mountain  heather;  but  as 
we  have  learnt  not  to  close  hermetically  the  rooms  of  our  patients,  and 
know  that  all  disinfectants  and  deodorizers  yield  in  power  to  the 
eremacaustic  effects  of  constantly  renewed  common  air  (formerly 
common  to  all  but  those  who  required  it  most),  so  too  we  may  hoije 
that  the  time  is  past  when  the  medical  man  is  characterized  by 
<' overwhelming  brows,"  and  his  presence  regarded  as  a  signal  for 
funereal  solemnity. 

Among  the  things  which  Dr.  Brown  discusses,  one  of  the  very  few 
upon  which  we  are  disposed  to  differ  from  him  is  the  view  he  pro- 
mulgates, on  man-midwifery.  He  puts  it  prominently  forward,  and 
his  arguments  have  a  strong  prirnA  facie  semblance  of  justice;  but  we 
think  that  however  good  in  theory,  in  practice  the  system  advocated 
by  the  author  would  fail.  He  argues  that  because  in  the  great 
majority  of  bii-ths  no  adventitious  aid  is  necessary,  it  would  sufficd  for 
women  to  assist  in  all  ordinary  cases  of  parturition,  the  interference  of 
medical  men  being  reserved  for  those  extraordinary  cases  in  which 
the  experience  or  dexterity  of  the  midwife  failed.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  medical  men  experience  a  great  loss  of  *'  time,  health,  sleep, 
and  temper,"  in  attending  upon  obstetric  cases;  but  in  what  way 
would  they  acquire  that  tact  and  discrimination,  that  ready  aptitude 
to  deal  with  emergencies  which  distinguisheis  the  bulk  of  general 
practitioners  in  this  country,  if  they  were  only  called  in  to  assist  the 
midwife  once  iu  every  two  or  three  hundred  cases  %  Parturition  may 
be  a  very  simple  process  in  itself,  but  the  obstetrician  who  is  not  per- 
fectly familiar  with  its  ordinary  course  will  not  be  likely  to  appreciate 
correctly  any  irregularity  that  may  occur;  he  n^y  over-estimate  or 
undervalue  its  importance,  and  upon  the  conclusion  arrived  at  may 
depend  the  life  of  the  patient.  Doubtless  in  all  ordinary  cases  a  good 
midwife  would  suffice;  but  would  mid  wives,  however  good,  inspire  the 
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woman  in  her  hour  of  travail  and  pain  with  the  confidence  and  hope 
that  the  presence  of  a  medical  man  carries  with  it  ?  Moreover,  it  is  to  he 
rememheredthat  the  medical  man  necessarily  passes  from  the  house  of  the 
poor  to  the  house  of  the  wealthy,  and  receives  remuneration  from  the 
one  which  must  indemnify  him  for  gratuitous,  or  nearly  gratuitous  atten- 
dance upon  the  other,  so  that  poor  and  rich  commonly  enjoy  equally 
careful  and  conscientious  attendance ;  but  this  would  not  bo  the  case 
with  mid  wives;  the  lady  would  not  consent  to  employ  the  midwife 
known  to  have  come  from  the  pauper's  hut,  and  thus  the  latter  would 
be  debarred  from  earning  such  an  income  as  would  indemnify  her  for 
the  anxieties  and  fiitigues  of  her  calling.  We  have  no  statistics  at 
our  disposal  to  determine  the  point  absolutely.  Neither  the  Registrar- 
General  nor  the  leading  obstetrical  works  afford  the  necessary  material, 
and  bearing  as  it  does  upon  the  welfare  of  humanity  and  upon  the 
''  emancipation"  of  the  female  sex,  no  less  than  upon  the  obstetrician, 
the  question  well  deserves  to  be  ventilated  by  the  new  Obstetrical 
Society  which  has  lately  been  formed  in  London,  and  to  whose 
member»  we  specially  commend  its  consideration.  The  readiest 
method  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion  would  probably  consist  in  com- 
paring the  mortality  during  labour  occurring  in  those  parts  of  the 
Continent  where  midwives  are  mainly  employ^,  with  the  mortality  of 
parturient  women  in  the  towns  of  England  where  midwives  are  com- 
paratively unknown.  Much  as  we  should  wish  to  lend  our  aid  to 
increase  the  means  by  which  females  may  earn  a  livelihood,  we  fear 
that  in  the  present  instance  it  could  only  be  done  at  an  increase  of  the 
hazard  to  human  life.  If  this  view  can  be  proved  to  be  erroneous,  we 
willingly  concede  all  that  Dr.  Brown  asks  for.  We  cannot,  however, 
avoid  observing  that  our  inquiries  have  led  us  to  believe  that  the 
mortality  occurring  in  women  during  parturition  is  larger  on  the  Con- 
tinent than  it  is  in  England.  We  were  struck  with  the  large  number 
of  deaths  happening  in  this  way  that  came  under  our  notice  when 
connected  with  an  insurance  company  which  transacted  an  extensive 
business  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Whether  our  inference  was 
correct  or  not,  we  are  unable  to  decide  authoritatively,  but  we  cer- 
tainly were  disposed  to  attribute  it  to  the  much  more  frequent  employ- 
ment of  midwives  abroad  than  with  ub.  In  short,  we  now  have  a 
good  supply  of  first-rate  practitioners  throughout  the  land,  who  are 
willing  to  aid  their  countrywomen  in  the  hour  of  peril,  and  we  have 
to  create  the  class  of  midwives  to  whom  Dr.  Brown  would  entrust 
them.  The  question  is  one  of  extreme  importance,  and  sundry  voices 
have  been  raised  of  late — not,  certainly,  on  the  same  plea  as  Dr. 
Brown — in  &vour  of  female  attendants  upon  the  lying-in  woman,  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  public  opinion  may  be  influenced  by  such  reite- 
rations. We  have  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  dwell  somewhat 
upon  the  matter. 

The  first  and  most  important  essay  in  the  book  is  a  parallel  between 
Locke  and  Sydenham,  and  the  two  sciences  of  which  these  distin- 
guiahed  men  were  representatives.  Both  lived  during  the  most 
momentous  period  of  British  history,  and  impressed  the  seal  of  their 
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greatness  upon  the  times,  while  the  infineiice  thej  exerted  is  felt  even 
to  the  present  generation.  What  has  been  said  of  Sydenham  and 
medical  science,  applies  ecjnally  to  Locke  and  to  the  state  of  science  at 
large:  ^Qanm  tempore  qno  Sjdenhamius  medxcinam  colendi  consi- 
lium ceperat  vana  in  scholia  hypothesis  magis  quam  sobrinm  natnne 
stadium  regnaret  et  magni  alicujus  Tiri  anetoritati  pins  ponderis  tri* 
bueretnr  quam  maxime  penpicuo  Natar»  jossoi;  aeotam  Sydenhamii 
ingeninm  recte  perspexit,  hac  via  param  vel  nihil  adeo  ad  iegrotonim 
salntem  contribui ;"  and  again  :  <'  spretis  omnibus  qa»  tunc  temporis 
vigebant  speculationibus  theoreticis,  hoc  unum  curabat,  nt  sine  pra* 
conceptis  opinionibus  Naturam  attento  animo  obsenraret,  et  qmi.  ea 
turn  de  morbonim  natnra,  turn  de  illomm  curandorum  ratione  doceret, 
diligenter  notaret,  suamque  ageudi  methodum,  ad  earn  qu»  constanter 
obsarraverat,  compoaeret"* 

It  is  but  consistent  with  what  we  know  of  the  oobstitution  of  the 
human  mind  to  expect  that  men  who,  like  Sydenham,  refused  *' jurace 
in  verba  magistri,"  should  have  espoused  the  cause  of  fireedom  when  the 
conflict  with  arbitrary  power  arose.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  in. 
politics  both  acted  consistently  with  the  habitual  independence  of  their 
mindsy  and  espoused  the  pariiamentary  side.  Locke  certainly  aj^pears 
to  have  acted  with  more  caution  axid  reserre  than  Sydenham,  yet  it 
availed  him  nothing.  Macanlay  telb  ns  that  when  he  refrained  from 
expressing  opinions  on  politics,  spies  were  set  about  hiBB,  and  thou^ 
he  never  dissemUed,  treadiery  could  do  nothing;  and  Government, 
unable  to  find  a  just  ground  to  punish  him,  resolved  to  vent  its  spite 
upon  the  friend  of  Bhafiesbury,  and  ordered  him  to  be  sumnuvilj 
driven  from  his  college.  Aooordin§^y  the  Deou  and  Gaaons  of  Christ 
Churdi  ejected  him,  and  thus  deprived  him  of  his  home  and  his  bread. 
But  Sydenham  and  Locke  have  a  further  claim  to  be  coupled  together, 
in  the  fkct  that  they  were  personal  friends  ;  and  as  our  author  has  it^ 
« they  were  of  essential  use  to  each  other  in  their  req>ective  depart- 
ments.'*  On  this  mutual  influence  of  medicine  and  metaphysics  we 
entirely  adopt  Dr.  Brown*s  views;  the  former,  alone,  sinks  into  rude 
empiricism,  the  latter  becomes  vague  transeendentalism,  without  sndi 
reciprocal  aid. 

"The  observational  and  only  eennine  study  of  mind,^  observes  our  author, 
"  not  the  mere  reading  of  metaphysical  books  and  knowing  the  endless  theories 
of  mind,  but  the  true  study  of  its  phenomena,  has  aivavs  seemed  to  us  (speak- 
ing qua  m^dietyojie  of  the  most  important,  as  it  certainly  is  the  most  studiOQsly 
neglected,  of  the  aocessorj  disciplines  of  the  student  of  medicine. 

"Hartley,  Mackintosh,  and  Brown  were  physicians,  and  we  know  that 
medicine  was  a  favourite  subject  with  Socrates,  Aristotle,  Bacon,  Descartes, 
Berkeley,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton.  We  wish  our  young  doctors  kept  more 
of  the  company  of  these  and  such  like  men,  and  knew  a  liUle  more  of  the  laws 
of  thought,  the  nature  and  rules  of  evidence,  the  goieral  procedure  of  their 
own  minds  in  the  search  after,  the  proof  and  the'  application  of,  what  is  troe^ 
than  we  Dear  they  generally  do.  Tney  might  do  so  without  Imowing  less  of 
their  auscultatiou»  histology,  and  other  go^  things,  and  with  knowing  them  to 
better  purpose." 

*  Vita  ThoDUB  SjrdeBhan,  oonaetipta  a  Carolo  0.  Ktlha,  p.  zL  Opera  omnia,  ed. 
G.  ▲.  GreenhUl,  M.D. 
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Undofabtedly  their  stethoBeo{>e  and  their  mi<a?oseope  would  stand  them 
in  better  stead  than  they  now  do,  and  instead  of  such  studies  impairing 
the  value  of  these  aids  to  knowledge,  they  would  enhance  and  extend 
their  power  by  enabling  the  student  to  concentrate  and  direct  his 
Ibrces.  TroBtkig  as  we  do  in  the  wisdom  of  the  general  Council  of 
Medical  £dacation,  we  look  forward  with  hope  to  the  time  when  the 
author,  and,  with  him,  those  who  are  anxious  for  the  advancement  of 
the  profession,  will  cease  to 

*' wonder  how  many  of  the  century  of  graduates  sent  forth  every  year,  armed 
with  microscope,  stethoscope,  uroscope,  pleximeter,  &c.,  and  ommscient  of 
r&le9  and  rhonchi^  sibiloQS  and  sonorous ;  crepitations  moist  and  dry ;  bruits  de 
rtSe^  de  seie,  ei  de  sfn^ffki;  blood-plasmat%  cytoblast,  and  nncleat^  cells,  and 
great  in  the  infinitely  little, — how  many  of  these  eager  and  accomplished  youths 
«ould  '  unsphere  the  spirit  of  Plato,'  or  are  able  to  read  with  moderate  relish 
and  understanding  one  of  the  Tusculan  Disputations,  or  have  so  mueh  as  even 
heard  of  Butler's  '  Three  Sermons  on  Human  Nature,'  Berkdey's  '  Minute 
Philosopher,'  or  of  a  posthumous  'Essay  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,* 
of  whficm  Mr.  Halhim  says,  *  I  cannot  think  auy  parent  or  instructor  justified  m 
neglecting  to  put  this  little  treatise  in  the  hands  of  a  boy  about  the  time  that 
the  reasoning  taoulties  become  developed.'  " 

In  the  sketch  of  Locke's  life  which  follows,  Dr.  Brown  shows  that 
he  began  his  career  as  a  medical  man,  and  that  we  have  therefore  a 
distinct  claim  to  consider  him  as  one  of  ourselves.  It  was  to  medicine 
that  he  was  indebted  for  the  bonds  that  knit  him  to  the  first  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  inasmuch  as  in  the  absence  of  his  lordship's  regular 
attendant  during  a  visit  to  Oxford,  he  was  called  in  to  advise  oon- 
oeming  the  treatment  of  an  abscess  brought  on  by  a  fall  fi*om  hia 
horse.  Locke  received  the  credit  of  saving  his  patient's  life,  and 
appears  to  have  subsequently  resided  with  him  as  his  fieimily  physician. 
It  is  not  stated  whether  his  lordship's  previous  attendant,  Dr.  Thomas. 
who  seems  thus  to  have  been  supplanted,  took  the  occurrence  in  good 
part  or  not. 

We  must  hasten  to  other  topics,  yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  culling 
iiie  following  extract,  which  we  submit  to  the  special  consideration 
of  our  readers,  as  the  quintessence  of  the  whole  essay: 

*' Sydenham,  the  prince  of  practical  physicians,  whose  character  is  as 
beautiful  and  as  genumely  English  as  his  name,  did  for  his  art  what  Locke  did 
for  the  philosophy  of  mind ;  he  made  it,  in  the  main,  observational ;  he  made 
knowleq^  a  means,  not  an  end.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  over-estimate  our 
obligtttioBS  as  a  nation  to  these  two  men,  in  regard  to  all  that  is  involved  in 
tiie  nrimiotion  of  health  of  body  and  soundness  of  mind.  They  were  among 
the  nrst  in  their  respective  regions  to  show  their  faith  in  the  induetive  methocC 
by  their  works.  They  both  professed  to  be  more  of  guides  than  critics,  and 
were  the  interpreters  and  servants  of  Nature,  not  her  diviners  and  tormentors. 
They  pointed  out  a  way,  and  themselves  walked  in  it ;  they  taueht  a  method 
and  used  it,  rather  than  announced  a  system  or  a  discovery;  tney  collected 
and  arranged  their  mta  before  settling  their  eogUaia — a  mean-spirited  i>ro- 
eeedin^,  doubtless,  in  the  eyes  of  the  prevailing  dealers  in  hypotneses,  being 
in  leah^  the  exact  reverse  of  their  philosophy.*'^  (p.  24.) 

We  have  given  above  an  extract  intended  specially  for  the  guidance 
of  students  and  their  instructors;  here  is  one  for  the  practitionoon  of 
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the  daj,  which  we  think  not  less  applicable  to  Bome  of  our  over- 
scientific  friends : 

"  One  grand  object  we  have  in  now  bringing  forward  the  works  and  cha- 
racter of  Sydenhiun,  is  to  enforce  the  primary  necessity,  especiallr  in  onr  day^ 
of  attending  to  mec&cine  as  the  art  of  healing,  not  less  than  as  the  science  of 
diseases  and  dmgs.  We  want  at  present  more  of  the  first  than  of  the  second. 
Onr  age  is  becoming  every  day  more  purely  scientific,  and  is  occupied  far  more 
with  arranging  subjects,  and  giving  names  and  remembering  them,  than  with 
nnderstanoin^  ana  managing  objects.  There  is  often  more  knowledge  of 
words  than  of  things." 

The  second  paper  is  entitled,  "  St.  PauFs  Thorn  in  the  Flesh;  what 
was  iti"  And  it  is  a  learned  inquiry  by  the  anihor's  cousin,  which 
argues,  very  conclusively,  we  think,  though  somewhat  lengthily,  that 
St  Paul  used  no  metaphor  in  employing  these  terms,  but  spoke  of  a 
physical  infirmity  of  the  eyes.  The  writer's  opinion  is  that  th& 
Apostle,  in  the  various  passages  which  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 

Question,  alludes  to  the  diseased  state  of  his  eyes,  accompanied  by  great 
[lort-sightedness. 

The  third  paper  is  what  our  ^ends  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
British  Channel  would  term  an  Hoge  of  Dr.  Andrew  Combe.  If  we 
were  to  judge  of  the  infiuence  which  he  exerted  upon  the  medical 
mind  of  this  country  by  the  gratitude  we  ourselves  owe  him,  we 
should  perhaps  attribute  to  him  more  than  his  due ;  and  still,  when 
we  read  Dr.  Brown's  estimate  of  him,  we  cannot  but  think  that  he 
has  been  to  others  what  he  has  been  to  oui*selve8 — the  clearest  ex- 
positor of  the  laws  of  health,  the  wisest  guide  to  the  practical  per- 
formance of  our  professional  duties,  whom  we  could  name  among 
modem  writers.  Singolarly  clear  in  his  statement  of  physiological 
facts,  and  of  the  arguments  to  be  deduced  from  them;  biassed  in  no 
way  that  could  lead  him  from  the  straight  path  which  he  pursued^ 
eschewing  hypothesis  because  it  could  only  mystify  his  teaching,  he 
was,  more  than  any  medical  author  whom  we  know,  the  interpreter 
.of  Nature.  His  works  are  so  remarkably  free  from  the  cant  or  jargoa 
of  all  technicalities,  that  they  are  models  of  professional  writing;  and 
though  suited  for  the  educated  general  reader,  they  will  certainly  ever 
deserve  to  be  specially  appi'eciated  by  medical  men.  We  trust  that 
the  younger  generations  of  doctors  have  learned  to  feel  that  respect 
for  Dr.  Andrew  Combe  which  he  deserves  at  the  hands  of  the  entire 
profession;  for  we  think,  with  Dr.  Brown,  that  his  'Principles  of 
Physiology'  are  still  the  best  exposition  and  application  of  the  laws  of 
health.  We  equally  subscribe  in  full  to  the  remarks  made  by  our 
author  on   his  'Physiology   of  Digestion,'   and  his  treatise  on  the 

*  Management  of  Infiincy.' 

"  His  '  Digestion'  is  perhaps  the  most  original  of  the  three.  It  is  not  so 
much  taken  up  as  such  treatises,  however  excellent,  ^ncrallv  are,  with  what 
to  eat,  and  what  not  to  eat,  as  with  how  to  eat  anything  ana  avoid  nothing, 
how  so  to  regulate  the  great  ruling  powers  of  the  body  as  to  make  the  stomacu 
do  its  duty  upon  whatever  that  is  edible  is  submitted  to  it.    His  book  on  the 

*  Management  of  Infancy*  is  to  us  the  most  delightful  of  all  his  works ;  it  has 
the  simplicity  and  mild  strength,  the  richness  and  vital  nutriment  of  'the 
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sincere  milk/  that  first  and  best  cooked  food  of  man.  This  laciea  ttbertas 
perrades  the  whole  little  volume ;  and  we  know  of  none  of  Dr.  Combe's  books 
m  which  the  references  to  a  superintending  Providence,  to  a  Divine  Father,  to 
a  present  Deity,  to  be  loved,  honoured,  and  obeyed,  are  so  natural,  so  impressive, 
so  numerous,  and  so  child-like." 

Apropos  of  an  anecdote  about  Opte,  the  painter,  related  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  essay,  Dr.  Brovm  discourses  wisely  on  the 
je  ne  mis  qttai  necessary  to  make  knowledge  self-productive  in  the  in- 
dividual to  whom  it  ia  imparted  ;  our  readers  who,  we  believe  we  may- 
say  it  without  flattery,  already  possess  that  rovs,  that  "justness  of 
mind"  which  is  essential  to  constitute  the  sound  practitioner,  will  see 
the  gist  of  the  whole  essajr  when  we  have  given  them  his  anecdote.  It 
is  this  : — " '  Pray,  Mr.  Opie,  may  I  ask  what  you .  mix  your  colours 
with  V  said  a  brisk  dilettante  student  to  the  great  painter.  '  With 
brains,  sir,'  was  the  gruff  reply."  What  these  brains  are,  and  how  the 
painter's  observation  about  mixing  his  colours  applies  to  the  physician, 
we  leave  our  readers  to  divine,  or,  perhaps,  still  better,  to  search  out 
in  the  book  itself  Let  us  follow  our  author  for  a  short  time  in  his 
Excursus  EthicuB,  which  succeeds,  and  which,  with  the  various  papers 
on  medical  ethics  by  Dr.  Alison,  Dr.  Grairdner,  and  other  well-known, 
writers,  that  we  have  from  time  to  time  recommended  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers,  we  should  like  to  see  wisely  diffused  among  the  in- 
structors as  well  as  the  learners  of  our  profession.  The  author's 
observations  are  confessedly  miscellaneQus,  and  of  an  occasional  kind, 
but  **  a  rambling  excursion"  now  and  then  is  more  invigorating  and 
refreshing  than  the  formal  promenade.  The  former  often  brings  you 
to  unexpected  and  startling  scenes  ;  there  is  a  charm  in  the  surprise 
and  in  the  prospect  of  adventure,  which  the  latter  cannot  afford.  We 
can  only  take  a  glimpse  hero  and  there  at  the  regions  through  which 
the  excursionist  conducts  us. 

*•  Were  we  for  our  own  and  our  readers'  satisfaction  and  entertainment,  or 
for  some  higher  and  better  end,  about  to  go  through  a  course  of  reading  on 
the  foundation  of  general  morals,  in  order  to  deduce  from  them  a  code  of 
professioxud  ethics,  to  set  ourselves  to  discover  the  root,  and  to  ascend  up 
from  it  to  the  timber,  the  leaves,  the  fruit,  and  the  flowers — we  would  not 
confine  ourselves  to  a  stinted  browsing  in  the  ample  and  ancient  field ;  we 
would,  in  right  of  our  construction,  be  omnivorous,  trusting  to  a  stout  masti- 
cation, a  strong  digestion,  an  eclectic  and  rigorous  chylopoietic  staff  of  appro- 
priators  and  scavengers,  to  our  makinfi^  something  of  everything.  We  would 
not  despise  good  old  Plutarch's  morals,  or  anybody  else's,  because  we  know 
chemistry  and  many  other  thine;s  better  than  he  did ;  nor  would  we  be  ashamed 
to  confess  that  our  best  morality  and  our  deepest  philosophy  of  the  nature 
and  origin  of  human  duty,  of  moral  good  and  evil,  was  summed  up  in  the 
golden  rules  of  childhood — 'Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.' " 

After  planning  an  ideal  journey  through  the  realms  of  mind,  which 
it  would  be  well  for  us  all  to  take,  a  warning  is  put  in,  which  it  equally 
behoves  the  traveller  to  act  upon  : — 

"But,  after  all  our  travel,  we  would  be  little  the  better  or  the  wiser,  if  we 
ourselves  did  not  inwardly  digest  and  appropriate,  as  'upon  soul  and  con- 
science,' all  our  knowledge.  Wc  would  much  better  not  have  left  home.  For 
it  is  true,  tliat  not  the  light  from  heaven,  not  the  riches  from  the  earth,  not 
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the  secrets  of  nature,  not  the  mincb  of  men  or  of  ouxsdves,  can  da  xa  an  jthng 
but  eril,  if  onrselTes,  our  inward  and  oatward  senses,  are  not  kept  conaUmt^ 
exercised,  so  as  to  discern  for  ourselves  what  is  jgood  and  evil  in  us  and  te 
ns.  We  must  cany  the  l%hts  of  our  own  eonaciousness  and  eonscience  into 
all  our  researches,  or  we  wul  in  all  likelihood  lose  our  pains." 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  Dr.  Brown  is  no  advocate  for  that  vagne 
cosmopolitanism  which  is  one  of  the  extremes  of  modem  philanthropjr. 

To  a  nation,  ah  to  an  individual,  what  is  more  important  than  the 
infioence  of  home — home  ties,  home  feelings^itome  attachments,  home 
control,  and  home  advice!  who  that  has  been  abroad,  has  not  d^ 
plored  that  emancipation  from  the  salntarj  check  of  social  opinfon 
which  80  often  leads  the  Briton  into  physical  and  mental  vagaries 
which  he  would  not  have  dreamt  of  on  his  own  soil  ?  We  cannot  too 
istronglj  denounce  the  system  which,  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  a  correct 
pronunciation  of  a  foreign  language,  detaches  the  youth  from  the 
flacred  influence  which  surrounds  him  in  his  native  country,  and  which 
helps  to  impart  that  strength  and  vigour  which  he  must  acquire 
before  he  can  stand  alone,  and  resist  the  buffetings  and  temptations  of 
a  strange  world.  Much  as  we  maj  appreciate  the  advantage  of  travd 
and  foreign  intercourse,  and  desire  to  see  an  interchange  of  all  thst 
is  good  between  different  nations^  it  is  above  all  things  necessary  "  to 
cany  with  us  the  lights  of  our  own  consciousness  and  conscience,**  in 
order  that  the  dazzling  effect  of  novelty  may  not  overpower  our  jnc^- 
ment.     A  man  must  indeed  be  *'  used  up,**  who  says : 

*  CoBliim  non  Miimain  motaat,  qui  trans  mftre  cnrnrnt.** 

The  change  is  more  likely  to  be  too  great  than  too  small,  unless,  espe- 
cially in  a  moral  and  intellectual  point  of  view,  the  influence  of  a  home 
atmosphere  is  an  abiding  one.  Therefore^  phy&icallj  and  mentaJlj, 
beware  how  and  under  what  circumstances  the  untutored  child  or 
youth  is  allowed  to  roam  among  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  a  foreign 
country  or  of  foreign  literature. 

**  An't  Vaterlaad*  taCa  Tlwara  achlieai  Dieh  an. 
Dies  halta  llest  mit  Deinem  ganzen  Herzen, 
Bort  in  der  firemden  Welt  stehst  Da  allein." 

Whether  at  home  or  abroad,  let  our  researches  and  our  work  be 
carried  on  with  the  ranemhrance 

"That  there  is  something  else  than  this  earth — that  there  is  more  than 
meets  the  eye  aad  ear — that  seeing  is  not  believing;  and  that  it  is  pleasant 
refreshing,  aad  wholesome,  after  the  buny,  and  heat,  and  din  of  the  day,  its 
flaring  Ughts  and  its  eager  work,  to  cool  the  eye  and  the  mind.  Mid  rest  *them 
on  the  sOent  and  clear  £rkness  of  night,  *  sowed  with  stars,  thiek  as  a  field.* 
Let  us  keep  everything  worth  keepinp^,  and  ad<i^  not  substitute;  do  not  let  ua 
lo^e  ourtelves  in  seeking  for  our  basie  radical  or  our  primary  cdl ;  let  us  re> 
member  that  the  analytic  spirit  of  the  age  may  kill  as  well  aa  instruct,  and 
may  do  harm  as  well  as  good;  that  while  it  Quickens  the  pulse,  strengthens 
the  eye  and  the  arm,  and  adds  cunning  to  the  nngers,  it  may»  if  carried  to  ex- 
cess, confuse  the  vision,  stupify  and  njuodden  the  brain,  and  instead  of  directing, 
derange  and  destroy." 

In  the  very  able  exposition  of  the  advances  made  during  the  present 
century  in  military  hygidne^  which  follows  the  ExGuarsui  Etkicu9^  Dr. 
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Brown  dwells  eloqii«itly  upon  the  great  services  rendered  to  the  caosebj 
Dr.  Henry  Marshall,  whose  ^Military  Miscellany'  shoiUd,  according  to 
Lord  Hardinge,  *'  be  in  the  hands  of  every  army-surgeon  and  in  every 
orderly-room  in  the  service."  Willingly  would  we  draw  upon  this 
valuable  essay  for  some  of  the  interesting  and  cheering  information  it 
contains,  but  the  inexorable  Fates  which  control  a  reviewer  force  on 
oar  march.  This  brings  us  to  a  morfsatc  that  we  regard  as  the  gem 
of  the  volume,  a  genial,  warm-hearted  bit  of  medical  experience  which, 
for  trothfolness  of  colouring  and  drawing,  for  elegance  of  conception 
and  prc^riety  of  execution,  may  take  rank  with  the  best  literature  of  the 
day.  Aa  medical  men,  we  would  especially  thank  Dr.  Brown  for  the 
manly  and  hearty  sympathy  which  he  expresses  for  the  poor  and  the 
snflering,  for  the  example  he  here  holds  forth  to  the  student  never  to 
ioirget  in  the  scientific  interest  the  claims  of  humanity.  There  is 
nothiog  in  the  <  Diary  of  a  Physician*  that  can  be  compiled  to  ^'  Rab 
and  his  Friends.**  It  is  a  simple  tale.  It  records  an  event  such  as 
daily  occurs  in  the  walls  of  a  hospital ;  its  subject  is  the  same  as  that 
related  by  Warren  in  the  '  Diary'  under  the  title  of  Cancer;  but  there 
is  a  reality  about  it,  a  healthy  vigour  in  the  sympathy  and  sentiment 
which  run  through  it,  which  give  it  a  peculiar  stamp.  The  opening 
is  so  characteristic  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  it  as  a  bonne 
bouche  which  must,  we  think,  make  our  reader's  mouth  water  to  enjoy 
a  taste  of  what  follows : — 

•'Four  and  thirty  years  ago.  Bob  Ainslie  and  I  were  coming  up  Infirmary- 
street  from  the  High  School,  our  heads  together  and  our  arms  mtertwisted,  as 
only  lovers  and  boys  know  how  or  why. 

"When  we  got  to  the  top  of  the  street  and  turned  north,  we  espied  a  crowd 
at  the  Tron  chorcL  'A  dog-fight !'  shouted  Bob,  and  was  off;  and  so  was  I; 
both  of  US  all  but  praying  that  it  might  not  be  over  before  we  got  up !  And  is 
not  this  boy  nature  ?  anahuman  nature  too  ?  and  don't  we  all  wish  a  house  on 
fire  not  to  De  out  before  we  see  it  P  Dogs  like  fighting ;  old  Isaac  says  they 
'  delight*  in  it,  and  for  the  best  of  all  reasons ;  ana  boys  are  not  cruel  oecause 
they  like  to  see  the  fight.  They  see  three  of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  dog  or 
man — courage,  endurance,  and  skill — in  intense  action.  This  is  very  different 
from  a  love  of  making  dogs  fight,  and  enjoying,  and  aggravating,  and  making 
I  by  their  pluck.  A  boy— be  he  ever  so  fond  himself  of  fighting — if  he  be 
Dod  boy,  nates  and  despises  all  this,  but  he  would  have  run  off  with  Bob 
[ me  fast  enough;  it  is  a  natural  and  a  not  wicked  interest,  that  all  boys 
and  men  have  in  witnessing  intense  energy  in  action. 

'*  Does  any  curious  and  finely  ignorant  woman  wish  to  know  how  Bob's  eye 
at  a  glance  announced  a  dog-fight  to  his  brain  ?  He  did  not,  he  could  not  see 
the  &gs  fighting;  it  was  a  flasii  of  an  inference,  a  rapid  induction." 

We  wonder  whether  Tom  Brown — tlm  Tom  Brown  whose  school- 
days ace  the  delight  of  old  boys  and  youi^ — i»Sk  near  relative  of  our 
anthor.  The  fiunily-likeoesa  can  scarce  be  d^ed,  aad  we  wish  we  might 
prove  it  by  quoting  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  Kvve^aetvia,  However,  we 
have  often  thonght,  while  enjoying  the  pith  which  a  reviewer  had 
ezftacted  from  a  book,  that  an  injustice  was  being  done  to  the  author^ 
inasmuch  as  many  readers  would  be  satisfied  with  having  thus  got  at^ 
the  quintesaence  of  the  book  without  the  trouble  of  extracting  it  for 
themselves.     We  will  be  open  to  no  such  imputation.     We  should 
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thorefojre  say  to  all  who  haTe  any  faith  in  our  judgment  upon  such 
matters,  Qo  and  buy  the  book,  were  we  not  afitiid  of  seeing  so 
oommonpUce  a  piece  of  advice  quoted  upon  our  authority  in  the  ordi- 
nary vehicles  of  booksellers*  advertisements  :  "  Dr.  John  Brown's 
*  Horse  Subsecivse.'  Go  and  buy  the  book. — *  British  and  Foreign 
Medico-Chiruigical  Review.'"  To  prevent  the  possibility  of  mis- 
iinderstanding,  we  therefore  emphatically  disclaim  and  deny  having 
given  the  advice  that  would  be  conveyed  in  such  an  announcement. 

'^  Bab  and  his  Friends"  does  not  conclude  the  book,  which  contains 
several  other  articles  of  value;  but  for  more  reasons  than  one  we  can 
say  no  more  about  it  than  this,  that  should  it  be  our  good  fortune 
to  meet  Dr.  John  Brown  in  the  course  of  our  pilgrimage,  we  should 
wish  to  aek  him  to  allow  us  the  pleasure  of  giving  him  a  hearty 
shake  of  the  hand,  and  of  thanking  him  for  enabling  us  to  add  one 
more  name  to  the  roU  of  worthy  names  who  are  an  honour  to  our 
common  profession  and  our  common  country. 

Review  IV. 

1.  Beitrage  zwr  ffeUkunde.    Von  Dr.  Bockeb. — Crefiid,  1849.     Band 

11.     p.  324. 
CarUrilnUiona  to  Medicine.     By  Dr.  Booker. 

2.  UfUereuchtrngen  iiber  die  Ham  und  Hartistoffifiiengen,  Von  H. 
Beiobl.  ('  Aus  Nova  Acta,  &a,'  besonders  abgedruckt.) — Wiaiy 
1856.     pp.49. 

Researches  on  the  QtuwUitiei  of  Urine  and  of  Urea,   By  Dr.  H.  Beigel. 

3.  Beitrage  zur  Pharmakodynannk   dee   Brechtceinsteins.     Von  Dr. 

TaEODOR  AcKERMAiTN.     ('  Zeitschrifl  fUr  Rationelle  Medicin,*  von 
Dr.  J.  Henle  und  C.  v.  Pfeufer.      Dritte  Reihe,  Band  ii.  p.  241.) 
1858. 
ContrilnUions  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Action  of  Tartar  EmeHc    By  Dr. 

ACKERMANK.  i 

It  was  to  be  expected  tliat  the  easy  analytical  methods  of  determining 
the  amounts  of  the  chief  urinary  excretions,  to  which  we  have  alluded 
in  our  Review  '  On  the  Influence  of  Baths,'  would  soon  be  applied 
to  elucidate  the  action  of  the  principal  medicines.  This  is,  in  &et, 
now  being  done  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  we  propose  to  select  for 
review  on  the  present  occasion  the  late  researches  which  have  been 
made  in  this  direction  into  the  effects  and  the  mode  of  action  of 
Tartar  EMETia 

Some  years  ago  investigations*  into  this  subject  were  made  by 
the  indefatigable  Dr.  Bocker,  of  Bonn,  an  observer  whose  name  will 
be  very  familiar  to  our  readers  in  connexion  with  observations  on  the 
influence  of  tea^  coffee,  wine,  beer.  Act  Dr.  Bockei's  inquiries  into 
these  and  similar  subjects  have  been  receiyed  in  Germany  with  some 
scepticism,  chiefly,  we  presume,  because  they  seemed  almost  too  elaborate 

*  We  pass  oyer  the  experiment  recorded  by  Mayciihofer  (Hc11cr*8  Archiv,  1846),  as  it  la 
qnite  useless.    The  urea,  from  a  per-centage  detenmnation,  is  said  to  be  Increased, 
t  Sec  ?ol.  xir.  p.  S90 
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and  too  extensive  to  have  been  performed  by  one  man.    But  ve  must  say 
that  we  can  see  no  good  reason  for  doubting  their  general  correctness, 
and  as  they  have  been  verified  in  several  instances,  even  by  persons 
who  were  not  disposed  in  the  first  instance  to  attach  much  credit  to  . 
them,  we  cannot  pass  them  over  without  notice. 

Dr.  Bocker*s  experiments  were  made  on  himself.  He  sub- 
mitted to  the  martyrdom  of  taking  for  nine  successive  days  no  less 
than  two  grains  and  a  half  daily  of  tartar  emetic.  Naturally  he  lost 
for  the  time  his  usually  good  appetite,  and  was  able  to  take  very  little 
food.  Probably  from  this  cause,  and  not  from  any  lessening  of  meta- 
morphosis or  retention  of  excretion,  the  elimination  of  solids  by  the 
kidneys  was  considerably  lessened,*  although  the  water  was  slightly 
(immaterially)  increased  The  experiment,  in  fact,  was,  on  account  of 
the  partial  deprivation  of  food,  so  complicated  as  to  render  Dr. 
Booker's  self-devotion  really  of  little  use. 

He  noticed,  however,  one  &ct — viz.,  that  with  this  lessening  of 
urinary  excretion  there  was  simultaneously  an  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  expired  from  the  lungs.  Some  exception  may,  per- 
haps, be  taken  to  Backer's  experiments  on  this  point ;  but  the  state- 
ment is  interesting  in  connexion  with  more  exact  experiments  pre- 
sently to  be  detailed. 

B^gel,  the  next  observer  whose  experiments  we  have  to  notice,  was 
not -so  self-sacrificing  as  Dr.  Bocker,  and  used  as  the  subjects  of  his 
researches  four  unlucky  patients,  to  whom  he  gave  for  four  days  two 
grains  of  tartar  emetic  daily,  in  divided  doses,  and  whom  he  thus  kept 
in  almost  constant  nausea.  The  amount  of  food  taken  by  these  un- 
happy victims  to  science  is  not  stated,  but  it  is  certain  they  must 
have  been  anything  but  good  trencher-men,  and  we  are  not  surprised 
to  hear  that  the  urea  (the  only  ingredient  determined  by  Beigel)  was 
greatly  and  invariably  lessened  (by  about  five  grammes  =  seventy-seven 
grains  daily).   The  water  was  sometimes  increased,  sometimes  lessened. 

Beigel  (to  whose  researches  we  attach  on  the  whole  little  impor- 
tance, 80  incomplete  are  many  of  them,  and  so  carelessly  are  the 
results  calculated)  believes  that  this  lessening  of  urea  was  due  to  a 
true  "  antiphlogistic  action''  of  the  tartar  emetic,  and  not  to  any  inter- 
ference with  the  reception  and  digestion  of  food.  But  we  cannot 
allow  that  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  for  this  opinion.  As  long  as 
we  can  find  an  adequate  cause  for  a  result  (and  this  is  indubitably 
given  in  this  instance  by  the  insufficient  supply  of  food,  which  made 
the  urine  like  the  urine  of  inanition),  it  is  surely  not  correct  to 
assign  another  cause  for  the  diminution  of  urea.  Clearly,  the  onus  of 
proof  still  rests  with  those  who  affirm  the  antiphlogistic  action  of  the 
tartar  emetic. 

•  Tbe  folidi  of  the  urine  were  lessened  by  7-169  grammes,  or  110^  grains  in  each  21  hours. 
„   urea  „    '  ,.  4*874        „  75  „ 

„    uric  add  „  „  0002        „  0*8        „ 

„  fireproof  salts    „  »,  0-086         „  1  ,, 

„    Tolatile  salU  and  extractires  2*307        „  Si        „ 

The  most  carious  result  here  is  the  rery  slight  diminution  of  the  fireproof  salts— the  sul* 
phates,  phosphates,  chlorides. 
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No  obflorvfttions  weie  made  by  Beigd  on  tlie  ezcrofcions  of  tbe  din, 
the  loDgi,  or  the  intestines. 

A  mudi  more  complete  ini7estigati(m  faae  be^i  made  by  Dr.  Ackef^ 
mann,  and  we  shall  not  apologize  for  analysing  his  elaborate  essay,  at 
some  length. 

Dr.  Ackermann  attraapted  to  determine  the  effect  of  tartar  emetic 
on  the  pnlae,  the  temperature  of  the  body,  the  reapirationy  and  the 
excretiona  In  examining  the  urine  he  was  able  only  to  examine  the 
quantities  of  the  urea,  uric  acid,  the  chloride  of  sodium,  the  free 
acidity,  and  the  pigment  (after  Vogel),  and  ther^ore  he  has  left  mnch 
for  future  observers  to  do.     Still  his  results  are  highly  interesting. 

Before  giving  an  acoount  dl  his  experiments,  some  detail  of  his 
method  is  necessary. 

He  selected  three  healthy  young  men,  between  twenty-one  and 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  made  three  sets  of  experiments  on  each. 
Between  any  two  experiments  on  the  same  person,  at  least  six  days 
were  allowed  to  intervene.  On  the  day  before  the  experiment  the 
pers(m  experimented  on  was  kept  on  regulated  diet;  on  the  day  iteelf 
nothing  was  taken  except  a  morning  cup  of  coffee.  He  was  wei^ied 
after  the  bowels  and  bladder  had  been  emptied,  and  then  went  to  bed 
and  remained  tranquilly  in  it  for  nine  hours.  Every  five  minutes  the 
pulse  and  resqpiratiims  were  counted,  and  the  temperatures  of  the 
month  and  of  the  hands  were  determined.  Dr.  Ackennann  details  at 
loigth  the  means  he  adopted  for  avoiding  fidlacies  in  determining  tJiis 
latter  point.  After  the  person  had  remained  in  bed  an  hour  a  certain 
quantity  of  tartar  emetic  was  given,  usually  four  centigrammes,  in 
warm  infusion  of  orange;  and  this  doae^  doubled  or  halved  aoeording 
to  its  slight  or  severe  effect,  was  repeated. 

One  hour  after  the  tartar  emetic  had  been  taken  the  bladder  w«8 
emptied,  and  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  experiment  the  urine 
was  considered  to  represent  the  composition  it  would  have  under  i^ 
influence  of  the  medicine.  The  amount  of  "insensible  peniiiration'' 
(skin  and  lungs)  was  known  of  course  by  deducting  the  weight  of  the 
urine  and  fieoes  (if  any)  passed  during  the  period,  fitxm  the  total 
loss  of  weight  of  the  body  as  determined  at  the  end  of  the  experiment. 
By  this  method  it  will  be  seen  that  the  influences  of  food  and  of  exer- 
cise were  avoided,  as  the  eyetem.  was  £uting,  and  the  body  was  tranquil; 
and  that  the  skin  was  kept  as  far  as  possible  at  the  same  temperature, 
and  under  the  same  conditions  throughout. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  the  results. 

1.  27^  Ftdse, — For  a  variable  time,  according  to  the  individual  and 
the  dose  (length  of  time  being  inveisely  as  the  dose),  no  effect  was  pro- 
duced in  any  way  on  the  system  by  the  tartar  emetic.  Then  commenced 
an  acceleration  of  the  pulse;  and,  either  at  the  same  time,  or  usually  a  few 
minutes  lat^,  the  feeling  of  nausea  was  perceived.  The  quickening  of 
the  pulse  increased  with  the  degree  of  nausea,  rose  rapidly  just  before 
and  reached  its  maximum  with,  the  vomiting;  then  declined  dightly,  and 
remained  stationary  for  some  time,  and  subsequently  underwent  changes 
to  which  we  shall  presently  allude.     This  quickening  of  the  pulse  was  bo 
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infcuBa(fl]y  oonneoied  witb  the  nausea^  that  it  ini|^t  be  taken  as  a 
measure  of  this;  it  ey&i  varied  in  amocint  as  the  naasea  increased  or 
decreased  temporarily,  before  the  sickness  fidrly  eaiae  on.  As  with 
the  naasaa,  so  with  the  pulse,  its  rapidky  asd  <|«iokne8s  of  rising 
iocreaaed  as  the  dose  of  tartar  emetic  was  increased.  The  mean 
aaaximiiin  ai  the  rise  (of  all  three  men)  was  ibrtj-two  beats  per 
Biifiate.  Kever,  on  any  one  occasion  during  the  period  of  nausea, 
did  the  pulse,  even  after  vomiting,  sink  to  the  normal  standard.* 

The  pulse  was  not  only  quicker,  it  was  also  weaker — Le.,  there  was 
a  dimiimtaon  in  the  lax^feness  of  the  wave  of  blood,  as  Mt  by  the 
finger;  when  this  diminution  reached  its  highest  point,  a  diminution 
m  the  strength  and  extent  of  the  heart's  impulse  could  be  perceived. 
The  frequency  and  strength  of  the  pulse  were  therefore  in  an  inverse 
catio. 

After  the  cessation  of  the  nausea  the  pulse  fell  somewhat^  yet  still 
zraoained  frequent  for  some  time;  then  it  increased  i^^ain  in  frequeincy, 
mod  then  finally  declined.  This  last  or  second  rise  was  never  equal  to 
that  of  the  prinuuy  rising,  it  was  earlier  and  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  dose.  The  largeness  of  the  pulse  was  greater  than  in  the  primazy 
jdBe,t  and  the  heart's  action  incroased  in  amount. 

Fall  in  ik»  number  of  beats  of  the  pulse  below  the  healthy  fre- 
i^piency,  as  described  l^  so  many  observes,  has  never  been  seen  by 
Ackermann  on  any  single  occasion  in  the  first  eight  hours  after  a  small 
€r  medimn  dose  d'  tartar  emetia 

The  weakness  of  the  pulse — ^Le.,  diminution  of  lateral  pressure,  has 
been  proved  by  Lenz  by  h»madynamometric  researohes4 

'  «  These  resaitB  aeeord  vAth  some  formerly  made  hy  the  same  author;  they  are  In 
•ooordaMC  «]m  ifftth  the  atatament  of  Pteis,  -wiio  speftks  ef  ttw  jmlae  as  ••  Asible,  guMfc, 
juid  irregaiM,**  4adBg  Banaea,  aad  of  Ifeamann.  Vt.  AckennaiiD  does  Bot  deny,  though 
he  does  not  expressly  aJftrm,  that,  as  stated  by  a  great  number  of  anthon,  the  quickened 
]Hi]se  of  pyrexia  may  be  lessened  in  ftequency  daring  the  naasea  cf  tartar  emetic,  and  not 
teereaaed.  as«te  healtliy  pnlse  sroald  appear  to  he  onder  tae  aasM  otronaMlaiims. 

t  ▲clLermaan  ^ves  tbe  folkmisg  seheme  to  explain  his  views  (which  are  of  ooone  not 
sore!),  on  the  size  of  the  pulse.  The  quality  of  the  pulse — ^i.  e.,  the  amount  of  lateral 
tension— Is  tbe  resoit  of  two  auilmi :  the  pressnre  vnder  wMch  the  hlood  Sows  In  the 
vesaeia,  and  «ae  resistance  wUdk  the  arterial  wmUa  exert  on  the  distesding  Mood.  An 
increase  in  distending  preamre  is  produced  by  the  increased  force  of  the  heart,  .or  by  an 
laereased  resistance  in  other  parts  of  the  vascular  sy8t«m.  The  amount  of  resiatonoe 
deiMnda  on  the  degree  of  ctaatloity  sad  oontraetlng  power  of  the  yesseb.  The  fiolknHng 
Bohesic  ahows  the  Tarietics : 

1.  Pressnre  remaining  unaltered,  with— 

a.  Unchanged  resistance  »  pulse  is  unaltered. 

I.  Increased  „        -»  pulse  smaU  and  hard. 

c  Diminished        „       —  poise  Unga  and  fl«ft« 

a.  Unchanged  nrittmm  ^  poIbb  Urib  tad  hard. 
6,  Increased  „        » pulscnnaltered. 

Cs  Diminished         „        «  pulse  large  and  hard. 
8.  Pressure  diminished,  with— 
'  «.  Unehaaged  reeistapce  »  pulse  email  and  loit. 
6.  Iiicffeased  ••        <^  poise  small  and  soft. 

e.  I>iminished         „       «  pidse  is  snaUered. 
X  ExpertncBta  de  ratioiie  inter  pnlsos  traqoentiam,  saagntnls  prsaslonem  lateralem,  et 
ssngttinSs  tneatis  celeritalem  obtineate^— Diss.  Inang.,  Dcvpat,  ISftS.    Quoted  by  Aoker- 
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The  \ncTt»»^  frequency  of  the  pulse  ia  referred  by  Ackermann  to  % 
weakened  or  paralytic  condition  of  the  vagus.  Whether  the  io^fakening 
of  the  pulee  is  to  be  attribufced  to  a  like  cause  is  not  so  clear. 

The  effect  of  section  of  the  ;iragus  (of  coarse  besides  increasing  the 
frequency  of  the  heart's  action^  is,  according  to  Yolkmann,  Kass^ 
Lenz,  and  Brown-S^quard,  to  lessen  eveutnally  the  pressure  of  the 
blood  on  the  arterial  walla,  although  it  at  first  causes  an  iocrease. 
The  experiments  of  Ludwig,  Jacobson,  and  Fomelin.  however,  lead  to 
a  different  result,  for  after  section  of  the  vagi  there  was  a  permanent 
increase  in  the  force  of  the  heart  While  experiments  are  thus  con- 
tradictory, the  lessened  size  of  the  pulse  due  to  tartar  emetic  cannot 
be  safely  referred  to  pandysis  of  the  vagus.  It  may  poaaibly  be  partly 
due,  Ackermann  surmises,  to  arterial  cramp.* 

Whatever  may  be  cause  of  the  leaaened  force  of  the  heart,  its  con- 
sequences are  plain  enough;  a  certain  amount  of  venous  and  capillary 
hyperemia  must  occur,  as  in  these  vessels  the  resistance  to  the  flow  ^ 
blood  is  from  obvious  drcumstanoes  greater  than  in  the  arteries,  and  this 
hypenemia  occurs  most  in  the  parts  remotest  from  the  heart,  as 
the  hands  and  feet»  A  number  of  phenomena  result  directly  from 
this  congestion  or  hypemmia;  the  temperature  of  the  skin  of  the 
bands  lessens;  a  bluish  red  (cyanotic)  congestion  of  them  and  of  the  face 
is  observed ;  and  a  cold  sweat  appears  on  several  parts  of  the  skia. 
Of  these  results  the  most  interesting  are  in 

1).  The  IWipera^uftf.-— Some  minutes  (five  to  thirty)  after  the 
primary  quickening  of  the  pulse  at  the  commencement  of  the  period 
of  nausea,  the  temperature  of  the  hand  was  clearly  found  to  diminish  ; 
it  had  a  relation  to  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse  (and  to  its  weakness  f), 
and  was  greater  also  in  proportion  to  the  dose  of  the  tartar  emetic. 
It  was  in  proportion  to  the  cyanosis  of  the  hands  and  ,&ce.  The 
coldness  of  the  hands  gave  the  patient  a  sensation  of  general  cold.t 

The  cyanotic  appearance  of  tbe  hands  and  fiice  disappeared,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  hand  usually  rose  (even  above  the  normal  height), 
after  the  nausea  and  vomiting  were  over,  and  about  the  time  when  the 
pulse,  after  remaining  at  the  same  point  for  some  time,  commenced  to 
have  what  Ackermann  calls  its  secondary  rising;  and  when  the 
impulse  of  the  heart  and  the  sice  of  the  pulse  were  alike  increased. 
Although  the  temperature  of  the  extremities  was  thus  at  first  lowered, 
the  temperature  of  the  mouth  woe  not  so;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
either  at  the  normal  height,  or  had  unimportant  variations,  till  the 
period  of  the  secondary  rising  of  the  pulse,  when  it  became  much 
increased  (about  I''  Fak  on  an  average).  The  &ct  that  the  tempe- 
rature did  not  fall  during  the  nausea  period,  when  the  heart's  action 
was  quick  and  weak,  is  not  considered  by  Ackermann  to  militate 
against  his  hypothesis,  that  the  £sdl  of  temperature  in  the  hand  de* 

»  It  is  carious  enough  to  find  Iiow  often  modern  retearch  makes  use  of  such  terms,  and 
refers  to  such  phenomena,  as  cramp  and  spasm  of  the  Tesselt-^phrases  so  fkmillar  to  us  in 
the  writings  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  years  ago. 

t  Just  as  Thlerfelder  has  shown  that  in  typlioid  and  typhus  ferers  the  patient  feels  hot 
when  the  hands  and  face  are  hot;  it  is  the  state  of  these  parts  and  not  the  real  heat  of 
the  hlood  which  causes  the  foelingi  of  heat  and  coldness  in  febrile  ( 
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pended  on  the  cyanosis^  for  he  observed  that  this  Tenons  and  capillary 
congestion  would  of  cotu*se  be  much  less  near,  than  at  a  great  distance 
from,  the  heart. 

3.  The  RespiroHona, — The  number  of  respirations  was  increased,  and 
followed  the  alterations  in  the  palse—^i.e.,  the  respirations  at  first  were 
quickened,  lessened  after  the  nausea  was  oyer  to  the  normal  amount^ 
and  then  rose  somewhat  again  with  the  secondary  rising  of  the  pulse. 

4.  The  ExcreHona  and  Secretions. — Simultaneously  with  the  nausea 
there  occurred  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  saliva,  which  reached  its 
maximum  shortly  before  the  vomiting.  It  came  principally  from  the 
parotid,  and  gave  rise  to  frequent  deglutition.  As  we  know  from 
Ludwig^s  experiments  that  this  may  have  been  from  irritation  of  the 
nerves  of  the  gland  (either  direct  or  reflected),  it  may  be  presumed 
that  tartar  emetic  acts  on  the  salivary  branches  by  reflected  irritation 
£rom  either  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  the  gustatory  brauches  of  the 
fifth,  or  the  vagus — ^probably  the  latter.  Or,  as  KoUiker  has  lately 
argoed  that  increase  of  saliva  from  the  action  of  Urari  depends  on 
nervous  and  vascular  paralysis,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  increased 
salivary  flux  caused  by  tartar  emetic  may  be  due  rather  to  this  cause 
than  to  irritation,  and  the  other  depressing  and  paralytic  effects  of  the 
drug  give  probability  to  this  supposition. 

The  effect  on  the  urine  and  insensible  perspiration  was  the  following. 
On  the  whole,  tartar  emetic  augmented  very  much  the  total  exci-etions, 
and  this  in  proportion  to  the  dose.  The  '^  insensible  perspiration** 
(skin  and  lungs)  was  increased  by  half  in  some  cases,  in  others  doubled, 
or  even  more  than  doubled.  This  depended  chiefly,  no  doubt,  on  the 
clammy  sweats  of  the  nausea  period,  and  the  warm  perspiration  after 
vomiting;  but  probably  partly  also  on  increase  of  pulmonaiy  exhalation; 
and  here  we  may  recall  to  mind  the  experiments  of  Bocker  on  the  ex- 
cretion of  carbonic  acid.  It  would  be  very  important  to  examine 
these  two  excretions  separately. 

The  quantity  of  vomited  matters  depended  on  the  largeness  of  the 
dose.  In  some  cases  there  was  purging.  The  amount  of  the  water 
of  the  urine  was  lessened,  and  more  so  in  proportion  to  the  dose  and 
to  the  amount  of  the  other  excretions.  The  quantity  of  urea  was, 
however,  increased,  on  an  average,  by  one-eighth,  or  in  some  experi- 
ments even  by  one-fourth ;  the  greater  the  dose  the  greater  (almost 
constantly)  was  the  increase. 

The  amount  of  chloride  of  sodium  lessened  especially  in  the  cases 
in  which  besides  vomiting  there  was  diarrhoea.-  The  pigment  (de- 
termined by  Yogel's  method)  and  the  uric  acid  increased  generally ; 
the  amount  of  free  acidity  was  variable. 

Some  of  these  results  are  easily  explicable;  the  diminutions  of 
urinary  water  and  of  chloride  of  sodium  are  accoimted  for  partly  by 
the  &sting,  but  chiefly  from  the  passage  of  these  substances  in  in- 
creased quantity  from  the  stomach,  bowels  (in  some  cases),  and  skin. 
That  the  skin  plays  a  part  here  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  even  when 
there  was  no  vomiting  or  purging,  the  amount  of  urinary  water  lessened. 

4^xxni«  'd 
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Bat  the  deoidad  Mid  iavimble  incraae  in  tbe  htm,  aad  the 
iacreaw  in  the  p^ment  and  urio  aoid,  are  mneh  \sm  eanly  explainad^ 

As  the  urea  was  thus  increased  in  a  &stiiig  system  {wiiaa  it  iroold 
nonaally  have  ksMned),  and  when  the  sidn  was  acting  freely,  the 
increase  was  not  owing  to  snpf^y  of  food  or  checked  perspirmtiDB. 
Was  it  due  to  iw9eai»d  netaaoi^boaiB,  or  nniiy  ineraund  eliad- 
nation?  Ackermaan  relrn  it  to  the  fonnai^  and  maun  to  believe  thai 
tiaBae-change  became  extremely  netive  in  what  we  may  tenn  the  peciod 
•f  reaction-— i^Y  in  the  permd  afttr  the  nausea  and  vomitBig,  when 
there  was  the  so-calied  secondary  rising  of  the  pnlse,  and  w£n  aibo 
the  cyanoois  of  the  hand  diaappeaned,  and  Uie  teBsperatane  both  of 
hands  and  month  ai^uMuted.  In  order  to  determine  this  question,  a 
eeries  of  honrly  anaiyseSy  at  the  eommenoement,  and  at  the  hei^t  o^ 
and  after  the  naoaea  period,  are  neeesaaiy;  and  these  Achecmann  has 
not  made.  In  bis  table,  the  nrine  of  the  whole  tartar*emetic  period  ia 
put  together,  and  is  compared  with  a  corresponding  period  withoat 
aaedidne.  It  is  certainly  more  likely  that  the  ureal  increase  is  dna 
nofcher  to  angraented  metamorphosis,  especially  during  the  latter  period 
of  the  action,  than  to  merely  increased  eJiwinationj  but  farther 
experiments  most  definitely  settle  these  points. 

On  the  whole,  the  most  difficult  phenomenon  to  explain  in  the 
whole  inquky  ia  this  said  increase  of  the  uxea;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  (though  we  do  not  attach  a  great  importance  to  them) 
Bocker^s  results  are  entirdy  opposed  in  tUus  paxt^cular  to  those  cf 
Ackermann. 

One  of  two  hypotheses  must  be  adopted,  if  Ackermann's  statement 
be  received :  first,  either  the  urea  was  increased  during  the  whole 
period  of  tbe  action  of  the  tartar  emetio ;  or,  second,  it  was  increased) 
as  Ackermann  appears  to  maintain,  only  during  that  period  of  ra» 
turning  force  of  the  palse  and  hei^tened  temperature  which  aooom^ 
panied  the  complete  cessation  of  the  nausea.  In  the  first  case,  it  seems 
highly  unlikely  that,  with  a  weakened  heart,  and  a  general  capillary 
and  yenons  congestion,  proceeding  from  weakened  circulation,  there 
i^uld  have  been  such  great  increase  of  tissoe^n^aamori^osis.  Ia 
the  second  case,  it  seems  equally  unlikely  that  the  tiasue-metamor* 
phosis  should  have  been  so  great  as  to  zvise  the  urea  to  so  great  an. 
amount. 

We  have  looked  anxiously  at  Ackermann's  experiments  to  detect 
eome  fallacy,  but  not  only  do  we  perceive  none,  but  it  would  appear 
that  not  only  was  the  increase  constant^  but  it  aagmeated  (with  one 
exception  in  seven  experiments)  with  the  dose  of  tartar  emetic*  Still, 
without  being  able  to  allege  any  good  grounds  for  omr  donbt,  we  must 
confess  we  stiU  do  doubt  on  this  point,  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  Acker- 
mann's  observation  confirmed  or  disproved  by  others. 
,  To- sum  up  Ackecmanu's  results  :— 

1.  Tartar  emetic  quickens  the  action  of  the  hearty  possibly  by  par- 
tially paralysing  the  vagus. 

•  We  coald  hare  ivfebed,  however,  that  Ackermann  had  stated  his  experiments  on  fhM 
4irine  in  grqiter  detail. 
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3.  It  weakenfl,  at  first,  the  force  of  the  hieurt  from  an  uncertain 
csase  (pai-alysifl  of  TaguB  f )  ;  eiibseqpaenily,  when  its  effects  are  panditg 
ofSf  the  heart's  action  augments  in  force. 

3.  It  prodnces,  at  first,  general  capillary  and  Tenous  hjrpersmia^  <m 
account  of  the  weakened  heart ;  and  afterwards,  general  relaxation  of 
the  vessels,  when  the  effects  are  passing  o£,  and  when  the  heart's  action 


4.  It  causes  increased  action  of  the  sikin  during  the  hyperaemaa 
(cold  and  clammy  sweats),  and  during  the  after  period  of  increased 
acMon  (warm  swearting). 

5.  It  lowers  during  the  first  period  the  temperature  of  extreme 
parts,  and  subsequently  causes  a  moderate  rise  of  temperature  over  the 
normal  amount. 

6.  It  increases  the  number  of  respirations,  and  probably  augments 
the  pulmonary  exhalations. 

7.  It  augments  the  stomach  and  intestinal  secretions,  producing 
vomiting  and  sometimes  purging. 

8.  It  augments  the  flow  of  parotid  secretion,  whether  from  irriti^ 
tion  (direct  or  reflected),  or  paralysis  of  the  nerves,  is  uncertain. 

9.  It  lessens  the  urinary  water  and  the  chloride  of  sodium,  on  ao^ 
count  of  the  increased  discharges  from  the  stomach,  intestines,  skin, 
and  lung& 

10.  It  augments  the  urea  and  uric  acid,  from  heightened  meti^ 
morphosis  (f). 

11.  On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  the  leesefiing  of  urinary  water,  it  aug* 
ments  the  total  excretions,  even  when  there  is  no  vomiting  or  purging, 
and  this  is  produced  especially  by  its  great  action  on  the  skin. 

We  could  have  wished  that  the  observations  by  Ackermann  had  been 
carried  still  further,  and  that  the  effects  of  doses  of  tartar  emetic  too 
small  to  produce  nausea,  had  been  determined,  but  this  must  be  left 
for  future  observera  In  the  mean  time,  we  believe  that  Br.  Ackermann 
has  made  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  this 
important  drug. 

Such  is  the  efifect  bf  tartar  emetic  on  the  heaUhy  body,  what  are 
its  effects  in  cRsease  ?  We  need  scarcely  observe,  that  the  influence 
of  a  remedy  on  the  body  in  disease  is  not  necessarily  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  on  the  body  in  health,  though  of  course  it  is  very  pro- 
babk  that  the  effects  will  be  found  to  be  analogous,  if  not  identical. 
Independent  observations  must,  however,  be  made  in  each  separate 
disease,  and  a  great  field  is  thus  thrown  open  for  exaot  therapeutical 
inquiry.  At  present  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  more  than  indi- 
cate what  seem  to  be  the  chief  agencies  which  tartar  emetic  exerts  in 
the  diseases  in  which  it  is  usually  given. 

As  remarked  by  Ackermann,  tartar  emetic,  by  redocang  the  force 
of  the  heart  and  lowering  the  temperature  and  increasing  elimination, 
is  entitled  to  the  reputation  it  has  acquired  in  febrile  and  inflammatory 
states.  Still  it  is  not  a  febrifuge  in  the  sense  in  which  quinine  or 
arsenic  is.  No  amount  of  it  will  cut  short  a  fit  of  ague,  and  it  must 
be  termed,  not  a  radical  but  a  symptomatic  febrifuge. 
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In  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  it  acts  in  the  same  way  by  its  action 
on  tbe  heart,  the  circalation,  and  the  emunctories.  But  it  has  here 
a  special  action,  as  it  appears  to  aid  expectoration,  which  it  does  not 
only  by  the  mechanical  act  of  vomiting,  but  also  by  producing  a  sort 
of  liquefaction  or  diminution  of  consistence  of  the  exudationa  in  the 
bronchial  tubes  and  air  cells.  This  last  and  very  important  effect 
seems  to  be  tolerably  certain,  and  it  is  conjectured  by  Ackermann 
to  occur  by  an  increased  transudation  of  blood  serum  through  the 
pulmonary  capillaries,  in  an  analogous  way  to  that  in  which  the  in- 
creased sweating  of  the  skin  is  brought  about.  In  hsemoptyais,  the 
good  effect  of  tartar  emetic  must  be  attributed  to  its  depressing  effect 
on  the  force  of  the  heart,  and  on  the  dilhinution  of  the  lateral  pressure 
on  the  vessels. 

In  asthma,  its  good  effect  is  produced  by  an  increase  in  the  expec- 
toration, but  as  it  is  also  beneficial  for  the  time  when  it  does  not  do 
this,  and  when,  in  fact,  there  is  little  expectoration  to  be  got  rid  of, 
Ackermann  conjectures  that  it  may  act  by  producing  in  the  vagna 
not  only  a  degree  of  paralysis,  but  also  a  diminution  of  its  power  of 
conducting  sensation,  so  that  the  changes  in  the  pulmonary  organs, 
which  by  reflex  action  cause  the  asthma,  produce  a  lessened  influenoe 
on  the  nervous  centres. 

As  an  addendum  to  these  observations  of  Ackermann'a,  we  nuiy 
mention  some  experiments  lately  made  by  Hoppe,*  on  the  effects  oi 
tartar  emetic  applied  locally  to  the  eyes  of  rabbits.  When  one-eighth 
of  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic  was  placed  in  the  eye  of  a  rabbit,  it  caused 
at  first  some  sensitive  irritation,  and  a  certain  moderate  amount  of 
vascular  irritation  and  hypersemia.  A  second  quantity,  of  one-eighth 
of  a  grain  (making  a  quarter  in  all),  caused  contraction  of  vessels,  and 
exudation.  Two  dajrs  afterwards  the  exudation  disappeared,  the  con- 
traction of  the  vessels  still  continued.  On  the  third  day  the  contrac- 
tion began  to  diminish,  and  was  succeeded  by  enlargement  of  the 
vessels,  which,  after  lasting  for  some  time,  lessened  and  disappeared. 
Then,  without  any  re-application  of  the  tartar  emetic,  fi-esh  contraction 
came  on,  and  was  followed  again  by  dilatation,  and  these  alternations 
appear  to  have  occurred  several  times,  so  that  the  eye  was  not  en- 
tirely normal  even  on  the  five  hundred  and  eighty-ninth  day  after  the 
experiment.  Hoppe  considei-s  that  the  action  of  tartar  emetic  is 
especially  exerted  directly  on  the  vessels,  and  he  somewhat  dogma- 
tically pronounces  all  the  indirect  reflex,  pai-alytic,  '*  inhibitory" 
theories  of  inflammation  to  be  incorrect.  The  most  remarkable  part 
about  his  experiment,  is  the  immense  length  of  time  the  effects  of  so 
small  a  quantity  of  tai'tar  emetic  lasted.  At  the  end  of  more  than  a 
year  and  a-haif,  the  vessels  of  the  eye  were  still  unsound  fixjm  the 
local  action  of  half  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic ! 

Surely  some  other  causes  must  have  co-operated  in  producing  such 
a  duration  of  symptoms  which  are  usually  supposed  to  be  comparatively 
transient. 

*  Die  Gefawwirkting  des  Tartanu  stlbiatm  tmd  des  Sulphur  ttlMaiam  aorantiaeiim, 
nntermcht  am  Auge  des  Kaniuchen,  von  Prof.  I>r.  J.  Hoppe ;  Zeitfchrift  der  k.  k.  QercU* 
•chaft  dia-  Aente  zvl  Wlen,  Nos.  46,  46.    1858. 
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Frincipea  de  Mechanique  Aninudej  ou  UtTide  de  la  Locomotion  cJiez 
Vllomjiie  et  Us  Anitnaux  Veriebres,  Par  Felix  Giraud-Teulon, 
Docteur  eu  M^eciDe  de  la  Facnlt6  de  Paris,  ancien  ^Icve  de 
r£cole  Polytechnique ;  ouvrage  accompagn^  de  Q5  figures  inter- 
cal6es  dans  le  text — Paris,  1858.     pp.  483. 

Principles  of  Amtnal  Afeclianics,  or  Studies  07i  Uie  Locomotive  Organs 
of  2fan  and  VertArate  Animals.  Bj  Dr.  Felix  Giraud-Teulon, 
With  Illustrations. 

Meduvnik  der  MenscJdicIien  GeJiwerkzeiige,  Eine  Anatomisch-Physiolo* 
gisclie  UnterstuJiung.  Von  der  Bnidern  "Wilhelm  Webeu,  Pro- 
fessor in  Gottingen,  und  Eduard  Webeb,  Prosector  in  Leipsic. 
Nebst  einem  Hefte  mit  17  Tafeln  Anatomiscbcr  Abbildunger. — 
Gotdngm,  183G.     pp.  42G. 

The  Medianism  of  Uhe  Organs  of  Locomotion  of  Man  :  an  AnatoinicO' 
Physiological  Inquiry,     By  the  Brothers  William  Weber  and  * 
Edward  Weber. 

Thb  work  of  Dr.  Felix  Giraud-Teuloa  is  one  of  considerable  merit ; 
bat  we  think  that  it  might  have  been  compressed  witli  advantage,  and 
that  the  author  scarcely  does  justice  to  the  amount  of  intelligence 
generally  diffused  at  the  present  day. 

The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  muscular  action — ^that 
is  to  say,  of  the  two  varieties  of  contractility  of  which  Bichat  wrote, 
the  one  voluntaiy,  the  other  tonic  or  involuntaiy.  The  latter  is 
rightly  described  as  a  force  which,  like  voluntary  contractility,  per- 
forms a  definite  r6le  in  the  maintenance  of  equilibrium  in  the  animal 
mechanism ;  it  presides  over  the  equilibrium  of  repose  in  the  same 
way  &s  the  former  govenis  the  state  of  movement.  Let  us  analyze 
Section  I. 

The  author  is  not  quite  content  with  the  observation  of  Bichat, 
who,  speaking  of  muscular  action,  says : 

'*  Whatever  may  be  the  spots  of  attachment  which  serve  as  the  fixed 
point  or  the  moveable  point,  they  (the  muscles)  always  act  in  the  inverse  seuse 
of  the  supposed  direction  proceedixig  from  the  first  point.  After  this  general 
role,  it  is  sufficient  to  sec  a  muscle  iu  the  dead  subject  to  pronounce  its  use." 

Admitting  that  this  principle  is  true  in  a  great  number  of  circum- 
stances, Dr.  Teulon  goes  on  to  say  that 

**  All  movements  are  far  from  being  so  simple  aB  we  imagine.  If  at  every 
instant  they  are  subject  to  the  most  ordinarv  law  of  the  lever,  at  every  iustaut 
the  conditions  of  their  law  may  vary ;  and  thev  do  vary,  in  truth,  m  cousc- 
qucuce  of  the  simultaneous  action  of  some  other  muscle,  of  which  nothing 
would  tell  us  a  priori  that  we  ought  to  take  account.  Thus  the  deltoid  has 
for  its  evident  cifect  to  raise  the  arm;  and  nevertheless  it  has  been  known 
only  for  a  tery  short  time,  that  it  is  unable,  without  assistance,  to  bring  the 
limb  beyond  the  horizontal.  The  combination  of  the  serratus  maguus  is 
necessary  to  bring  about  in  its  whole  extent  the  complete  movement  which 
from  all  antiquity  has  been  referred  to  it."  (p.  7.) 

Now  this  error,  as  well  as  many  others  of  a  similar  kind,  has  long 
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been  recognised  in  the  anatomical  world ;  it  onginated  in  ooncliisionii 
deduced  from  shandy  dissection  and  fiiultj  experiment.  It  was 
taught  at  the  schools  and  repeated  at  the  examining  boards  long  after 
it  had  been  banished  firom  every  scientific  work.  Bat  for  many  years 
the  precise  attachment  of  muscles  has  been  made  a  special  matter  of 
investigation;  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  such  dissections,  though 
often  differing  from  preconceived  suppositions,  have  yet  borne  out  the 
generally  received  law  expressed  by  Bichat.  We  go  farther  even  than 
this  ;  we  recognise  poweiful  muscles,  such  as  the  deltoid,  trapezius,  and 
serratus  magnus,  by  which  the  anterior  or  upper  extremity  and  the 
trunk  are  firmly  united  in  a  variety  of  positions,  as  well  as  a  sub- 
jacent set  of  muscles,  which  act  as  fine-adjusters,  such  as  the  saptk  and 
infriL  spinatus^  the  teres  minor  and  subscapularis.  Let  Dr.  Felix 
Giraud-Teulon  witness  the  small-sword  practice  of  some  of  his  martial 
countrymen.  He  will  see  the  npper  extremity  firm  in  its  relation  to 
the  trunk,  owing  to  the  continued  action  of  the  larger  muscles,  while 
the  rapid  rotation  of  the  limb  is  such  as  to  leave  the  hand  finee  to 
direct  the  sword's  point  in  any  direction;  and  yet  both  sets  of  muscles 
are  acting  in  concert,  though  physiolocally  distinct.  We  may  ascertain 
the  action  of  a  mnsde  by  learning  up<»i  the  dead  subject  its  exact 
points  of  attachment;  but  in  drawing  oondusions  aa  to  its  aetion 
during  life,  we  must  xtse  common  sense,  and  remember  that  were 
muscles  to  act  singly,  movements  would  be  sharp,  sudden,  angular,  and 
inelegant,  such  aa  they  are  not  in  nature. 

Of  the  voluntary  contractility  of  musdea  it  is  nnneceisaxy  to  qpeak 
here.  Of  the  tonic  or  involuntaiy  contractility,  Dr.  Oiraod-Teulon 
observes  that  Borelli,  having  a  &lse  idea  of  this  tonic  force,  imagined 
that,  in  order  to  produce  its  uaeful  efifect,  the  muscles  had  need  of 
being  solicited  by  a  certain  resistance  on  the  part  of  their  antagoniata. 
He  rested  this  opinion  <m  the  false  interpretation  of  a  true  bat  badly 
comprehended  &ct  (vide  p.  12).  But,  says  the  author,  it  is  inexact, 
to  advance  that  one  group  of  muscles  finds  its  power  only  in*  tiie  re- 
sistance of  an  antagonistic  group;  and  Barthez,  a  century  and  a  hal£ 
later,  was  equally  in  error  when  he  attributed  to  muaeular  tissue  the 
very  extraordinaiy  property  which  he  designated  the  fixed  situatioiL 
of  muscles.  This  idea  was  suggested  in  consequence  of  the  confusion 
which  he  made  between  the  situation  of  the  levers  and  that  of  tho- 
forces  in  the  state  of  equilibrium.  All  that  caa  be  said  is  that  the 
osseous  levers  are  constantly  solicited,  in  the  direction  of  their  move- 
ments and  around  their  painiB  cTappui,  by  contrary  forces  equal  during, 
repose,  but  dififerentially  unequal  during  movement.  If  it  were  other- 
wise, movements,  instead  of  being  uniform,  would  become  uniformly 
accelerated ;  and  the  passage  irom  repose  to  action  could  not  operate 
without  shocks  and  serious  errors  of  the  working  machine. 

The  author  describes  with  spirit  the  "  muscular  sense,"  as  conceived 
by  the  late  Sir  Charles  Bell.  .   He  tells  us  that  M.  Dnchenne^  or 
Boulogne,  has  lately  designated  it  "muscular  conscience."     We  do- 
not  see  that  the  latter  term  is  the  more  expressive. 

Dr.  J.Guerin  affirms  that  he  has  made  the  discovery  of  a  contraetilo- 
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loopert  J  of  the  tendons  of  o^rtain,  and  perliapB  of  all  the  mnsdes.  The 
aa^or  warns  ns  to  be  circomepect  in  xeceiviDg  this  view  without 
further  eonfinnation,  in  which  adTice  he  is  doubtleBS  oorrect.  The 
wimwilar  tissue  during  its  oontraction,  gains  in  thickness  what  it  loses 
in  length;  it  does  not  experience  anj  condensation.  This  opinion 
vas  ajSBrmed  by  JBorelli  in  oppoaiticm  to  Stenon,  and  was  demonstrated 
hj  the  researches  of  MM.  Ermau  and  Gerbw. 

We  pass  over  Section  11.,  which  is  devoted  to  a  disquisition  upon 
*'  the  mechanical  and  geometrical  errors  of  BoreUi,"  and  proceed  to 
Section  III.,  On  the  Moyements  of  the  Limbs.  The  levers  are  generally 
of  the  third  kind  Tinterpuissant),  and  that  which  the  moveable  extremity 
loses  in  power,  it  gains  in  rapidity ;  but  when  cases  arise  in  which 
Katnre  wishes  to  produce  power  rather  than  rapidity,  then  there  is  a 
lever  of  either  the  first  or  the  second  order. 

Chapter  II.  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  erect  posture  {la 
MkUwny  The  levers  destined  to  transmit  to  the  ground  the  weight  of 
the  trunk  in  quadropeds  cannot  be  compared  to  vertical  columns. 
They  communicate  successively  the  charges  which  they  support, 
under  notable  inclinations  of  levers,  one  upon  the  other.  The  muscular 
effi>rt  which  strives  against  weighty  is  entirely  furnished  by  the 
extensors,  successively,  of  each  articulation,  <ka  By  the  aid  of  a 
diagram,  the  author  endeavours  to  demonstrate  precisely  the  mode  of 
transmissioD  of  that  action  of  gravity  from  the  point  of  suspension  of 
the  trunk  on  the  member  to  the  ground;  and  he  points  ont  how  the 
base  of  support  in  quadrupeds,  embracing  a  vast  quadnlateral  space 
by  the  four  members,  has  nothing  to  lose  or  to  gain  by  the  relative 
aiae  of  such  members  But  the  case  is  different  when  the  animal  is 
supported  by  the  posterior  members  alone^  such  as  is  the  case  in  man, 
and  in  birds. 

A  bird  is  constructed  to  support  itself  alternately  in  the  air  and  on 
the  gronnd,  so  that  its  centre  of  gravity  has  to  obey  two  different 
conditions.  In  the  first  case  it  must  be  situated  under  the  inter- 
glenoid  axis;  in  the  second,  above  the  intercondyloid  axis.  The 
necesaities  of  flight  require  that  the  trunk  of  the  burd  should  not  be 
vertical ;  the  smallest  surfi&ce  is  to  be  presented  to  the  air.  But  then 
the  weight  of  the  body  is  thrown  so  much  in  front  that  the  base  of 
support  must  come  similarly  forward  to  meet  the  projections  of  the 
Uae  of  gravity  in  the  ordinary  act  of  standing. 

La  man,  a  vertical  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
whole  system  (head  and  trunk  united)^  starting  above  the  foramen 
magnum,  cuts  the  four  superior  cervical  vertebrse,  the  four  first 
lambar,  falls  upon  the  centre  of  the  last,  and  finishes  by  meeting  the 
axis  of  horisontal  suspension  of  the  trunk  on  the  femoral  articular 
heads.  The  real  equilibrium  of  the  trunk  is  very  near  a  geometrical 
equilibrium.  But  this  state  of  geometrical  equilibrium  is  very 
unstable,  and  the  trunk  describes  a  succession  of  constant  oscillations, 
being  pulled  alternately  backwards  and  forwards,  as  regards  the  mere 
position,  now  by  the  flexors,  now  by  the  extensor  muscles.  It  is  a 
condition  of  constant  balance. 
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Thus  far  we  have  quoted  opioioiiB  conoemiDg  which  there  are  no 
iin|K>rtaDt  diiferences;  but,  in  Section  5  (p.  84),  *'  On  the  Passage  from 
Unstable  Equilibrium  to  the  State  of  Fixed  Equilibrium/*  some 
startling  novelties  are  introduced  by  the  author,  to  which  we  must 
call  attention.  Dismissing  the  opinion  of  Borelii,  who  attached  im- 
portance to  the  elastic  properties  of  the  intervertebral  cartilages,  and 
that  of  the  Webers  upon  the  influence  of  the  ligamentS)  Dr.  Giraud- 
Teulou  says: 

"  In  truth,  to  account  for  the  possibility  of  steadily  maintaining  the  upright 
attitude,  we  must  have  recourse  to  some  other  explanation.  According  to 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  the  equihbrium  iu  the  upright  posture 
depends  upon  the  sole  notion  of  the  contraction  of  the  extensor  muscles ;  and 
when  tliis  has  lasted  too  long  (that  which  our  experience  teaches  us  nuickly 
enough),  this  attitude  cannot  oe  conceived,  other^vise  than  as  a  variable  one, 
alternating  at  every  moment  between  flexion  and  extension.  It  is  therefore 
an  equilibrium  particularly  \mstable.  Is  it  not  known,  by  our  daily  experience, 
that  active  muscular  contraction  cannot  be  sustained  in  a^eontinued  manner 
without  determiiiiug,  and  that  very  auickly,  an  intolerable  amount  of  fatigue  ? 
Try  to  support  with  the  hand  any  ODJect  at  a  distance  from  the  body ;  few 
persons  can  continue  the  act  longer  than  ten  minutes.  How  much  time, 
exercise,  and  custom  is  required  to  maintain  for  the  same  period,  or  even  lesa^ 
the  position  of  simple  guard  in  fencing,  a  position  depending  manifestly  on  the 
active  contraction  of  the  triceps  below,  and  of  the  deltoid  above,  without 

foing  further  into  detail.    Ana  yet  we  can  remain  twenty  minutes,  or  half  an 
our,  without  any  previous  exercise,  in  the  immovable  upright  posture,  and 
that  without  notable  oscillations."  (pp.  85-86). 

We  presume  Dr.  Qiraud-Teulon  concludes  that  the  extensor  muscles, 
and  particularly  those  of  the  spine,  would  become  tired  of  acting 
continuously  ten  minutes,  like  the  deltoid  or  the  triceps.  But  we 
would  beg  the  author  to  remember  that  the  term  erector  spinse  is  given, 
not  to  one,  but  to  a  group  of  muscles,  composed  of  many  thousands 
of  muscular  and  tendinous  slips,  each  of  which  can  act  independent 
of  the  rest,  to  afford  relief  to  those  parts  of  the  extensor  which  are 
tired,  to  correct  any  faulty  position,  and  to  maintain  the  proper  equi- 
librium. We  deny  that  any  human  being  can  stand  many  minutes 
without  "  notable  oscillations."  Dr.  Giraud-Teulon  may  feel  them  in 
his  own  person.  The  most  complete  immobility  of  the  human  body  is 
in  the  state  of  rigid  extension  by  the  fixed  voluntary  contraction  of 
the  extensor  muscles.  Then,  as  the  Webers  first  proved,  by  the 
peculiar  arrangement  of  ligaments,  the  hip  and  the  knee  become  fixed 
and  motionless,  the  spine  held  together  as  one  bone,  but  the  muscular 
spasm  once  over  (and  it  lasts,  as  Dr.  Giraud-Teulon  rightly  observes, 
but  a  few  minutes),  the  equilibrium  of  the  body  is  maintained 
by  the  endless  change  of  combinations  of  the  various  muscles, 
among  which  the  many  thousand  cxtensores  spinse  are  the  most 
remarkable.^  It  is  with  surprise  that  we  read  of  a  discovery  by 
M.  J.  Guerin  of  ''  tendinous  contractility,**  that  tendons  unconnected 
with  muscle,  visibly  swell  under  the  control  of  the  will;  that  they  are 
endowed  with  a  contractility  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  subject  to 
the  will  or  the  instinct.  ''  May  not  the  same  be  affirmed,'*  says  the 
author,  "  with  regard  to  ligaments  and  the  fibrous  tissues  which  invest 
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the  articolaiionsl  May  not  the  upright  position  of  the  spine  be 
connected  with  tendinous  contractility?**  (p.  86),  Undoubtedly,  we 
reply^  if  the  supposition  can  be  proved.  But  we  see  no  necessity  for  the 
existence  of  such  a  power;  indeed,  the  contrary;  for  the  maintenance  of 
any  fixed  positions  in  tho  animal  body  must  depend  on  the  action  of  an 
extensor  muscle  pulling  upon  and  keeping  to  the  utmost  stretch  some 
inelastic  band.  When  the  position  is  permanent,  as  in  the  spine,  a 
multitude  of  muscles  act  in  harmony  and  succession  in  effecting  the 
same  object  Some  tendons  and  ligaments  are  more  elastic  than  others, 
and  in  these  instances  the  amount  of  elasticity  is  in  inyerse  ratio  to 
the  perfect  stability  of  the  part. 

The  author  quotes  at  length  the  experiments  and  conclusions  of 
M.  Duchenne,  of  Boulogne,  on  the  functions  of  the  muscles  of  the 
foot,  and  we  really  cannot  see  the  occasion  for  the  extract.  The 
muscular  nomenclature  seems  to  be  more  involved  than  ever,  while 
the  inferences  scarcely  possess  a  claim  to  either  novelty  or  increased 
accuracy.     What  will  the  anatomist  say  to  this  sentence  1 — 

"Let  us  pass  to  the  ^.ror-abductor  muscle, — i.  e.,  the  ejcfetuor-longas  digi- 
tomm.  (p.  95.)  The  principal  flexor  is  an  adductor:  the  tibialis  anticus. 
(p.  94s.)  The  triceps  suralis  (or  gastrocnemius  and  soleus)  is  called  the 
&r/^»«or-addiictor,  and  acts  of  course  with  the  subjacent  set  of  muscles,  which 
are  the^ror-longus  poUicis,  &c." 

The  movements  termed  flexion  and  extension  of  the  foot  are  mis- 
named. By  reversing  our  ideas  of  these  two  positions,  we  acquire  the 
natural  grouping  of  the  sets  of  muscles  in  front  and  behind  the  leg. 
We  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Duchenne  that  all  the  extensor  and  flexor 
muscles  produce  at  the  same  time  abduction  or  adduction.  The  great 
muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg  simply  point  the  toes  downwards, 
although  inversion  of  the  foot  soon  follows,  in  consequence  of  the  part 
taken  secondarily  by  the  deeper  layer  of  muscles,  among  which  the 
tibialis  posticus,  not  named  in  the  extract  before  us,  plays  the  most 
important  part.  Sufficient  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  movements  in 
the  tarsal  and  metatarsal  articulations,  by  means  of  which  the  sole  of 
the  foot  is  enabled  to  grasp  the  uneven  surface  of  the  ground,  while  the 
asti*agalus  retains  its  upright  position,  and  receives  through  the  tibia 
the  weight  of  the  body.  But  let  us  pass  on  to  Section  4,  On  the 
Equilibrium  of  the  Pelvis. 

The  annular  conformation  of  the  pelvis  is  required  for  a  special 
function  in  the  economy — ^namely,  parturition ;  but  in  a  mechanical 
point  of  view  it  is  a  winch  suspended  on  its  pivots  or  supports  {un 
treuU  suspendu  nor  sea  tourilUms),  aud  the  forces  which  are  applied  to 
it  make  it  a  lever  of  the  first  order,  whatever  may  be  their  direction. 

The  sacrum  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  wedge,  the  summit 
being  info^or  and  impacted  between  the  ossa  ilii.  But  this  view  is 
incorrect.  The  sacrum  is  a  wedge,  the  summit  of  which  is  suj)erior, 
suspended  between  the  two  ossa  ilii  by  the  very  strong  sacro-sciatic 
ligaments.  Owing  to  its  obliquity,  the  pressure  which  it  receives  from 
the  weight  of  the  body  makes  it  slide,  not  as  a  wedge  which  presses 
downwards,  but  as  a  wedge  which  frees  itself  from  its  surrounding 
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conaezkus.  Thia  Tiew  was  first  prowolgaied^  aoeording  to  the 
author,  by  MM.  Hubert  and  YalenuB  of  LouvaiB,  and  it  can  bo 
nadilj  undorBtood  bj  thooe  who  view  the  pelvis  in  its  real  position  in 
the  upright  posture,  that  whidi  was  detersuned  by  the  Brothers 
Weber.  The  rule  is  essily  rMaembsred  by  whidi  such  position  is 
ascertained.  The  notoh  in  the  aoetabulom,  to  which  the  ligaaentiim 
teres  is  attached,  should  be  the  most  depeudent  qM>t  of  the  articular 
ring;  the  sigoification  of  the  different  bony  eminenoes  and  ligaments 
beoomes  much  more  comprehensible  when  this  important  segment  of 
the  skeleton  is  so  held  and  oonsidered. 

When  a  person  falls  upon  his  feet,  the  ligamentum  teres  is  leudered 
tense,  the  head  of  the  femur  is  slightly  separated  from  the  acetabulum ; 
the  ^ort  sustained  by  the  pdvis,  and  which  consists  in  a  tiaction  on 
its  ligsments,  produces  a  kind  of  see-saw  movement  about  the  ftaero- 
iliac  8ynehondn>8i&  The  effect  of  the  fsll  is  supported  by  the  round 
ligaments  on  one  side  and  the  interosseous  sacro-iUae  ligaments  on  the 
other.     There  is  no  shock  communicated  to  the  frame. 

The  author  informs  us  (p.  118)  that  weight  is  the  true  flexing 
power  of  the  head,  the  flexor  muscles,  properly  so  called,  being  too 
feeble  to  act  sgainst  the  extmsors.  The  stemo-mastoid  muscle^ 
oommonly  considered  as  flexors  of  the  head  on  the  neek,  are  in  truth 
the  extensors;  they  flex  the  neck  on  itself,  but  they  extend  the  head 
on  the  neck  (p.  118).  But  we  must  remember  the  flexing  movement 
of  the  cervical  vertebra,  one  upon  the  other,  is  inconsiderable,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  depending  tongue  of  bone  which  leaves  the  anterior 
inferior  Ixwder  of  each  vertebral  centrum.  The  atlas  represents  a 
double  wedge  between  the  head  and  the  axis  (drawing,  p.  124),  held 
in  position  by  the  anterior  and  posterior  arches ;  and  when  ih»m  a 
sudden  fall  upon  the  ground  the  pressure  experienced  at  the  point  of 
junction  cannot  be  expended  in  the  lateral  direction,  and  the  sur&oes 
of  contact  of  the  condyles  with  the  atlas  can  be  led  to  form,  in  the 
antero-postmor  direction,  an  angle  more  or  lees  marked  with  the 
horizon,  the  intensity  of  the  vertical  pressure  communicated  from 
the  head  to  the  atlas  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  co-sine  of  that 
angla 

Section  9  is  devoted  to  the  base  of  support  of  the  humsn  frame. 

*'  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  determine  with  mathematieal  precision  the 
ii^re  which  the  base  of  sapport  should  assume  in  order  to  offer  tlie  maximum 
ot  surface.  But  the  calculation  has  proved  vain,  sad  the  question  cannot 
receive  a  mathematical  solution.  But  it  has  been  decided  by  experience  in 
the  position  of  wrestlers,  of  fencws,  &c.**  (p.  136.) 

We  next  come  to  the  subject  of  motion  (Section  10):  "Movements 
executed  without  change  of  place."  After  showing  how  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  affected  by  every  accidental  movement,  ss  <^  the  aim,  in 
elevating  that  member;  he  proceeds  to  special  considerations  on 
flexion,  extension,  lateral  inclination,  and  rotation  upon  its  axis,  as 
affecting  the  trank.  We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  somewhat 
diffuse  but  well-written  pages  upon  these  points,  as  they  would  lead 
us  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  review. 
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The  Temarks  upon  the  lateral  or  swaying  moTements  of  the  trunk 
(p.  157)  will  be  interesting  to  those  who  have  not  previoualj  con- 
sidered the  subject. 

"  They  do  sot  take  place,  except  in  the  lower  part  of  the  dorsal  region  and 
the  siqierior  third  of  the  cenrical  region;  they  are  nearly  noli  v!i  the  summit  of 
the  dorsal  curve.  But  they  are  much  pronounced  at  the  base  of  this  regkin 
(the  union  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra),  as  if  the  superior 
part  of  the  trunk  moved  there  around  a  special  hinge.  They  are  of  considerable 
extent  in  the  upper  half  of  the  cervical  region,  although  perceptible  enough 
in  the  inferior.'^  (p.  157.) 

We  do  not  quote  these  remarks  as  containing  what  is  new^  but 
what  is  interesting;  indeed^  a  jet  more  perfect  appreciation  of  the 
movements  of  the  spinal  column  may  be  acquired  by  an  attentive 
study  of  the  direction  of  the  articulating  £BU3ettes  and  of  sur- 
rounding ligaments.  We  believe  that  the  lateral  inclination  of  the 
trunk  is  a  movement  extending  through  the  whole  of  the  dorsal 
region. 

Chapter  III.  (Section  1):  On  Walking.  The  difference  between 
walking  and  running  consists  in  this :  that  in  the  former,  however 
rapid  it  may  be,  the  body  never  quits  the  ground.  Running  consists 
in  a  combination  of  steps  and  springs,  the  body  for  a  time  losing 
contact  with  the  ground.  This  remark  is  fkmDiar  to  alL  Dr.  Giraud- 
Teulon  divides  the  act  of  walking  into  two  stages. 

'<  In  the  first,  the  body  and  shoulder  are  inclined  to  one  side,  elevating  the 
opposite  side  of  the  pelvis  as  well  by  spinal  and  lateral  musdes  of  the  trunks 
as,  according  to  Gcrdjr,  by  the  impulsion  of  the  limb,  which  is  about  to  throw 
itself  in  advance ;  this  limb  becomes  moveable  as  a  pendulum  with  a  solid 
stem  or  shank  {un  peudule  a  iige  8olide\  moved  by  a  force  applied  near  to  its 
point  of  suspension.  In  the  second,  the  will  projects  this  member  in  front 
by  the  action  of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  thigh  on  tbe  pelvis.  Ai  the  tame 
mame/ti  the  body  is  inclined  forwards  in  a  maaner  more  or  less  pronounced 
(wliich  (fepends  on  the  proposed  length  of  the  step) ;  the  member  which  is 
posterior  and  serves  as  the  fixed  support,  extends  itself,  opening  the  angle  of 
the  foot  on  the  leg.  By  this  movement,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  pushed  in 
front  and  laterally  towards  the  suspended  member,  on  which  it  comes  to 
repose  at  the  moment  wheu  this  limb  arrives  in  contact  with  the  ground.  At 
the  conclusion  of  this  first  step,  which  is  the  commencement  of  the  step 
following,  the  line  of  propcnsion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  carried  on  to  the 
heel  of  the  anterior  hmb.  Then,  inasmuch  as  at  this  moment  the  posterior 
limb  is  firtfflide^  and  still  touches  the  ground,  one  sees  that  just  for  a  very 
short  space  of  time  the  two  limbs  touch  the  ground  simultaneously,  the  pos^ 
terior  hmb  forming  the  hypothenuse  of  a  rectangular  triangle,  of  which  the 
two  other  sides  are  the  leneth  of  the  step  and  the  height  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  from  the  ground.  Such  is  tbe  first  step.  The  second  step,  which 
commences  the  series  of  all  the  other  steps,  and  which  is  an  exact  and 
complete  image  ef  that  which  precedes  it,  finds  at  tbe  moment  it  commences 
the  centre  of  gravity  already  installed  upon  the  limb  thrown  wterior." 
(p.  187.) 

This  description,  of  which  we  have  only  given  a  part,  must  be  inte- 
TOsting,  as  explaining  the  nature  and  snooeflsion  of  movements  which 
are  performed  from  infancy  till  old  age,  but  we  confeas  to  an  inclina- 
tion to  smile  at  the  minuteness  of  detail,  and  instinctiYely  thonght  of 
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the  elaborate  and  graphic  acooant  given  by  Charles  Dickens  of  the 
attitudes  into  which  the  cricketers  threw  themselves  in  the  celebrated 
match  between  All-Muggleton  and  Dingley  DelL  The  act  of  stepping 
backwards  is  performed  by  a  series  of  operations  analogous  to  the  pre- 
ceding; except  that  it  is  in  the  reversed  sense,  the  length  of  the  step 
with  equal  efforts  being  less. 

Section  2  gives  a  long  account  of  the  oscillations  of  the  body,  ^., 
at  each  step,  and  contains  some  remarks  of  no  great  interest  to  the 
reader,  but  of  a  controversial  character,  as  regards  the  discoveries  of 
MM.  Weber. 

The  act  of  ascending  is  of  course  more  laborious  than  walking 
upon  level  grotmd,  because  at  each  step  the  weight  of  the  body  has  to 
be  raised  to  a  given  height ;  while  that  of  descending,  though  less 
laborious,  is  one  demanding  a  considerable  amount  of  labour,  for  it 
has  to  transform  into  uniform  and  regular  quickness,  the  uniformly- 
accelerated  quickness  which  the  body,  abandoned  to  itself,  receives 
from  its  own  weight  There  are  no  oscillations  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  in  this  act^  and  the  body,  instead  of  inclining  forwards,  is 
thrown  backwards. 

Chapter  lY.,  On  Jumping,  Chapter  Y.,  On  Bunning,  are  both  well 
written,  and  will  repay  the  trouble  of  perusal. 

The  remaining  six  chapters  relate  respectively  to  progression  in 
quadrupeds^  especially  the  horse ;  the  mechanism  of  swimming  in 
fishes ;  the  mechanism  of  swimming  in  mammifera ;  flight ;  creep- 
ing ;  and  climbing.  For  information  on  these  points  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  work  itself  inasmuch  as  we  must  now  proceed  to 
review  the  work  of  MM.  Weber,  of  which  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
the  contents  have  l)eeu  gradually  and  for  many  years  incorporated  into 
anatomical  and  physiological  works  of  all  languages,  without  sufficient 
public  acknowledgments  to  the  authors. 

We  have  pat  this  work  last  in  review,  although  twenty-three  years 
have  elapsed  since  its  publication,  that  the  reader  may  contrast  the 
language  and  general  ideas  with  those  of  the  preceding  work,  in  which 
it  is  so  frequently  criticised.  Part  I.  treats  of  general  considerations 
upon  the  directions  which  the  human  body  assumes  in  the  acts  of 
walking  and  running;  the  limb,  which  hangs  suspended  from  the 
pelvis  under  these  circumstances  is  very  moveable,  and  swings  back- 
wards and  forwards  as  a  pendulum.  But  the  lower  extremities  are 
supports  which,  by  means  of  the  joints,  admit  of  considerable  elonga- 
tion and  shortening.  The  leg,  when  it  supports  the  body  in  the  act 
of  walking  in  an  oblique  direction,  cames  not  only  a  part  of  its 
burden  as  a  firm  prop,  but  likewise  its  whole  burden,  by  the  power 
through  which  it  becomes  elongated.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in 
walking,  the  weight  of  the  body  is  supported  not  only  by  the  un- 
yielding structure  of  the  bones,  but  partly  also  by  muscular  power 
(p.  24). 

W^e  find  throughout  the  work  of  MM.  Weber,  explanations  of  the 
different  movements,  which,  by  their  terse  and  graphic  language,  bear 
the  stamp  of  original  research^  and  offer  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
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oontroveraial  captiousness  of  many  modem  works.  Speaking  of  the 
act  of  walkings  they  say  : — "At  every  step  which  we  make  in  walking, 
two  periods  can  he  distinguished :  one,  the  longer  of  the  two,  when 
the  body  rests  on  the  ground  by  one  leg ;  a  second,  and  shorter  one, 
when  it  rests  on  both  legs."  (p.  39.)  From  page  42  to  page  55,  we 
have  a  succession  of  sections  explaining  the  dUTerences  between  slow 
and  rapid  progression  ;  they  show  how  there  are  two  modes  of  progres- 
sion natural  to  man,  oite,  the  progression  of  dignity  (dengraviUUischen 
schriU),  the  other,  the  progression  of  speed  {d^  Eil  schriti).  Ho 
enters  at  length  into  the  questions  of  vertical  oscillation,  (p.  53.) 

But  we  would  draw  especial  attention  to  Part  II.,  '  Anatomical  In- 
vestigations on  the  Locomotive  Organs.*  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
natural  curves  of  the  vertebral  column,  that  part  was  incased  in 
gypsum,  in  a  fresh  subject,  from  which  the  viscera  had  been  removed, 
and  the  whole  mass  was  then  sawn  through.  Table  1,  page  92,  gives 
the  measurements  of  the  vertebrse  and  of  the  intervertebral  cartilages, 
and  we  there  see  that  vertically  the  bodies  of  the  second  and  of  the 
third  lumbar  vertebrso  measure  more  than  the  rest,  the  numbers 
being  in  lines,  as  contrasted  with  the  1st,  4th,  and  5th,  28*15  to  26*30. 
The  intervertebral  substance  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebm  is  the 
deepest  The  height  of  the  vertebras  and  of  their  intervertebral  car- 
tilages in  the  neck,  chest,  and  loins,  is  as  follows  : — 


Helffbtof 

Height  of  inter- 

Total. 

Tertobrse. 

vertebral  cartilage. 

Neck   . 

.     +•  1-3 

+•  7-8       ... 

+•  91 

Chest  . 

.     -13-3 

—  9-8 

-22-5 

Loins  . 

.     +6-7 

+81-1        ... 

-h27-8 

Now,  by  these  tables  it  is  seen  that  the  curves  of  the  spinal  column 
in  the  neck  and  loins  depend  chiefly  on  the  form  and  thickness  of  the 
intervertebral  cartilages,  inasmuch  as  the  vertebral  bodies  are  mostly 
of  equal  thickness.  The  curves  in  the  dorsal  region  depend  chiefly 
on  the  wedge-shape  of  the  vertebral  bodies,  and  only  in  slight  degree 
on  the  intervening  fibrous  substances.  We  know  that  the  ribs  require 
a  firm  column,  in  which  they  may  rise  and  fall  in  respiration,  and  the 
lungs  require  a  certain  cavity  in  which  they  may  expand  and  contract. 
But,  under  circumstances  of  disease,  the  dorsal  vertebra  may  become 
curved  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  and  produce  corresponding 
disturbance  to  the  function  of  either  the  spinal  cord  or  the  thoracic 
viscera. 

In  the  upright  posture  the  head  is  balanced  on  the  trunk.  The 
angle  of  inclination  of  the  pelvis  is  the  same  in  man  as  Nagele  found 
it  in  women — namely,  16*  51  for  the  inferior  outlet,  and  65*  for  the 
superior.  In  the  skeleton  this  can  be  easily  ascertained  by  drawing  a 
line  vertically  through  the  upper  and  lower  extremity  of  the  vertebral 
column  and  the  notch  in  the  acetabulum,  which  latter  spot  is  the  most 
depending  part  of  the  pelvis  in  the  upright  posture  of  man.  The  hip- 
joint  is  formed  by  the  round  head  of  the  femur  and  tlte  acetabulum. 
The  former  is  not  held  in  situ  by  the  rim  of  the  articular  cavity.  In 
order  to  do  so,  the  articular  excavation  must  surround  the  head  of  the 
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femur  in  one  direction  moro  than  180°  of  its  rmnMled  sorfaoe,  by 
"which  the  opening  woald  be  much  narrowed.  The  ligamentam  teres 
Hes  in  a  depression ;  the  cartikginoius  rim  clingB  doeely  to  the  joints 
which  is  moistened  by  the  synovial  secretion.  The  capsnlsr  mem- 
bnme,  with  its  thick  anterior  and  upper  ligament^  and  its  posterior 
orbicular  sone;  the  vertical  cUrection  of  the  ligamoBtam  teres;  the 
establishment  ci  the  equilibrium  of  the  lower  extrerai'^  in  the  hip- 
joint  by  means  of  atmospheric  pressure ;  these  are  pointB  whidi  have 
long  been  received  by  the  better  anatomists^  and  have  been  taught  i& 
the  dissecting  rooms;  although  we  think  that  in  many  published 
works  the  foil  amount  of  jnstioe  has  scarcely  been  done  to  the 
WebenL  But  Dr.  Girand-Teulon  boldly  denies  some  parts  of  these 
generally-accepted  statements. 

"  The  theoretical  opinion  of  MM.  Weber  supposes  that  atmospheric  presstrre» 
acting  through  the  soft  parts  (from  without  inwards),  applies  them  against 
tlie  bones  as  a  bell  upon  the  plate  of  an  air-pump,  lliis  view  does  not  take 
into  account  the  fnnaaonental  fact,  that  this  pressure  does  not  commnnicate 
itself  to  the  surface  of  the  skeleton  but  by  a  succession  of  pressures  equalising 
one  another,  by  means  of  the  fluids  which  fill  all  vacuities  and  drcnlate  through 
our  tissues.  Ta  such  a  manner  that  the  osseous  layer,  which  finds  itself 
pressed  in  a  certain  direction,  experiences  an  eqiud  and  opposite  pressure 
from  the  fluid  layer  which  is  adjacent.  These  pnysiolcgbts  reason  as  if,  in 
their  eyes,  the  pressure  in  the  osseous  substance,  at  the  bottom  of  the  cotyloid 
cavity  and  under  the  synovial  membrane,  was  different  from  that  experienced 
by  the  same  bone  in  the  interior  of  the  pelvis  at  some  millimetres  from  the 
same  point.  We  have  no  need  to  protest  a^inst  this  doctrine,  it  strikes  one 
of  itself.  It  is  not  contestable  that  the  tension  of  the  fluids  under  the  synovial 
membrane  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  cotyloid  cavity  is  otherwise  than  iaenticai 
to  the  pressure  on  the  other  side  of  the  osseous  layer ;  for  the  capillaries,  very 
numerous,  spread  eoually  over  the  two  sides  and  communicate  one  with  another 
in  a  thousand  ways.  • 

We  must  leave  ike  reader  to  judge  how  far  this  argoment  supports 
M.  Giraad-Teulon*s  objection,  confessing  at  the  nme  time  ourbdief  in 
the  views  of  the  WeWs.  We  do  not  see  the  force  or  applicability  of 
the  above  remarks;  and  we  are  confident  that  not  one  medical  man  or 
even  gewani  in  a  thousand  would  participate  in  the  lively  French- 
man's animation  at  the  following  clinching  proof  of  the  Webers' 
inaccuracy,  which  we  give  in  his  own  words,  remarking  that  we  have 
omitted  no  c<xiteaLt  which  would  have  fiicilitated  the  matter.  He 
says: 

''Here  are  some  remarkable  points: — 'Inasmuch  as  the  distance  of  the 
two  points  m  (centre  of  movement  of  the  body),  «'  the  concentrated  mass  of 


J  positions, 

•one  cannot  fail  to  recognise  that  the  length  /  varies,  and  thus  varies  also  the 
relation  of  its  lengtli  to  mm'  ;r  tlien  cannot  figure  as  anything  constant  in  the 
calculation.  It  can  serve  at  most  to  determine  the  constant  part  of  an  intecral 
for  a  definite  situation.  But  let  us  proceed— that  is  only  a  detail.  Here  is  a 
serious  fact. 

*  Ftlndpes  de  Sdebvniqne  Anlmale,  p.  327. 
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"  '2nd.  Aft  tHe  entiekneas  of  the  point  m  is  always  horuofttal  and  umform 

j--=r,  and  oonsequcntljr  ^--5=0. 

** '  M.  Aft  the  pomt  m  always  moves  horuontally,  y  is  conaiaatsi.' "  (Op* 
-eU.  p.  331.) 

Let  us  follow  oat  these  important  simplifications : 

"MM.  Wehershare  established  the  equation  of  a  machine  endowed  with 
uniform  movement.  But  whoever  will  cast  a  g^lance  upon  the  mechanism  c^ 
locomotion  in  walkings  from  which  the  oscillations  of  the  oentre  of  gravitj 
represent  themsetves  at  each  step,  will  retain  the  conviction  that  this 
Bechanism,  of  which  the  active  principle  is  intermittent,  cannot  belong  to  ai^ 
•other  thaa  the  class  of  periodically  uniform  movements;  that  which  11 
•essentially  different." 

Conmittiag  tiwi  specimen  of  dose  reasoning  to  its  due  appreciation 
from  the  ra»^,  we  proceed  to  the  Webera'  account  of  the  anatomy  of 
tlie  knee-joint*  It  is  shown  how  alone  in  the  flexed  position  of  the 
limb  the  movement  of  pronation  and  supination  can  take  place.  In 
•comparing  the  elbow  with  the  knee-joint,  notice  ia  directed  to  the 
rolling  movement  in  the  latter,  llie  mean  degree  of  flexion  and 
•extension  at  the  knee,  taken  from  experiments  on  four  bodies,  amounted 
to  165**.  Upon  the  living  sabject  the  same  experiments  gave  a  mean 
Rsolt  of  144'>  8,  or  20"*  less  than  in  the  case  of  the  dead  body.  But 
then,  in  the  hitter,  tiie  muscles,  which  ofler  some  mechanical  ob* 
etmctioii  to  extreuM  flexion,  had  been  removed  The  measureoaent 
of  the  second  movement  at  the  knee — ^namely,  pronation  and  supi- 
nation, amoonted  to  39^  The  greatest  amount  of  pronation  and 
anpination  took  place  when  the  knee  was  stretched  graduaUy  from 
«•  to  90^. 

We  owe  to  the  Weben  the  proper  api»eeiation  of  the  diflerent  liga- 
ments of  tins  articnlatioin.  The  lateral  ligaments  are  ehiefly  in  action 
in  the  extended  position  of  the  limb;  the  oracial  in  the  flexed  position. 
The  former  hinder  the  leg  being  extended  beyond  the  straight  line; 
they  prevent  pronation  and  supination  when  the  whole  limb  is  ex- 
tended ;  bat  they  become  relaxed  in  flexion.  The  crucial  ligaments 
are  partly  extended  in  flexion  as  in  extension.  Th^  compel  the  coih 
dyks  of  the  femur  in  flexion  and  extension  to  roU  on  the  articular 
sorfiMe  of  the  tibia,  and  prevent  the  parts  becoming  separated  in  the 
•eontinaod  position  of  the  limb  in  either  way. 

The  use  of  the  semilunar  cartili^ies  appears  to  be  to  divide  the  prea- 
sue  on  the  bonesy  and  to  break  tlw  shock  of  a  sudden  &11.  But  MM. 
Weber  might  have  added  that  they  are  intimately  assooiated  with  the 
eeoond  movement  of  the  knee,  that  of  pronation  and  supination ;  and 
that  ti>ey  serve  as  cushions  between  the  bones,  the  articular  Burflu>e8 
ef  w^ch  cannot^  by  reason  of  the  peculiar  mechanism  of  the  joint, 
aoenrately  fit.  We  have  seen  similar  fibro-cartilages  in  the  elbow- 
joint  of  birda  of  strong  powers  of  flight,  in  whom  there  is  no  move* 
ment  of  the  radius  on  the  ulna;  the  two  bones  of  the  fore-arm  move 
together,  as  the  tibia  and  fibula  in  the  leg  of  i 
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The  ankle-joint  is  more  complicated  than  the  knee.  The  astragalus 
fonns  two  joints  between  the  leg  and  the  foot,  as  the  atlas  between 
the  head  and  the  neck.  In  the  first,  flexion  and  extension  are  performed 
to  78° ;  in  the  second  abduction  and  adduction  to  42^  By  botL  to- 
gether, a  rolling  movement  of  20°.  The  description  of  the  ligaments 
by  which  the  different  bones  are  held  together,  and  of  the  arches  of  the 
foot,  is  such  as  is  now  generally  incorporated  in  the  usual  anatomical 
works,  although  the  conciseness  of  language  in  the  book  now  under 
review  might  be,  in  many  instances,  as  advantageously  copied  as  the 
material  which  it  contains. 

From  experiments  on  the  dead  subjects,  MM.  Weber  ascertained  tlie 
muscles  concerned  in  the  pronation  and  supination  of-  the  leg.  The 
former  movement  is  effected  by  the  sartorius,  semitendinosus,  gracilis, 
and  popliteus;  the  latter  by  the  biceps.  He  omits  the  co-operation  of 
the  tensor  vaginse  femoris  with  the  biceps,  a  muscle  which,  as  Pr. 
Palasciano,  of  Naples,  proved,  has  been  greatly  misunderstood.  Indeed 
it  has  no  effect  in  tightening  the  fascia,  the  strong  tendinous  hand 
which  leaves  its  lower  border  being  a  strap  or  stay,  which  acts  torn 
the  tibia  to  the  pelvis. 

For  the  abduction  and  adduction  of  the  foot,  mature  has  given  not 
only  a  special  joint,  but  likewise  special  muscles.  The  tibialis  posticus 
adducts;  the  perouei  abduct  the  foot ;  the  two  are  antagonistic.  But 
the  extension  of  the  foot  in  abduction  cannot  be  effected  by  the  pero- 
nens  brevis  eUone  without  great  expense  of  force;  nor  can  the  foot  he 
moved  readily  in  the  direction  of  the  conjoint  action  of  tibialis  pos- 
ticus and  peroneus  brevis.  The  action  of  the  peroneus  longus  is 
essential  to  easy  progression.  This  statement  is  conffimed  by  the  ex- 
perience of  patients  suffering  from  talipes  valgus. 

Of  the  anatomical  observations  on  joints  bj  the  two  Webers,  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  in  terms  of  too  high  commendation.  Their  re- 
searches filled  a  gap  which  was  felt  by  anatomists  at  the  time  when 
their  work  appeared  j  and  nothing  of  moment  has  been  added  since 
then  to  the  subject  by  investigations  emanating  from  other  quarters. 

Part  III.  comprises  the  physiological  observations  on  walking  and 
running.  The  basis  of  the  theoiy  on  this  subject  will  demand  mea* 
surements,  and  they  must  be  conducted  on  a  hoi-izontal  path,  protected 
from  the  influence  of  the  wind;  both  time  and  distance  must  he 
measured.  In  progression  the  body  is  not  vertical,  but  is  inclined  for- 
ward ;  and  the  amount  of  the  inclination  increases  with  speed,  (p.  230.) 
The  angle  formed  by  the  inclination  of  the  body  in  turning  fi-om  hefora 
backwards  is  14^*00.  In  slow  progression  it  is  4''*9 ;  in  quick  pro- 
gression, 13°-8-18°-6.  In  running,  34''l-39°-3.  The  vertical  oscillations 
of  the  body  under  these  circumstances  equal  thirty-two  millimetres. 

The  length  of  a  step  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities ;  children  make  shorter  steps  than  a  grown  person.  But  we  do 
not  extend  the  legs  to  the  utmost  in  walking;  the  gi-eatest  length 
attained  in  ordinary  progression,  according  to  the  experiments  of  the 
authors,  V^eing  half  the  amount  to  which  the  limbs  are  capable  of  being 
extended,  (p.  239.)   In  the  act  of  walking,  the  extended  limba^  anterior 
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and  posterior,  form  with  the  ground  a  right-angled  triangle;  the  raising 
of  the  posterior  foot  from  the  ground  is  effected  hj  a  bending  of  the 
knee,  while  the  foot  and  the  toes  remain  extended,  (p.  247.) 

From  the  fact  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  being  raised  at  each  step  in 
walking,  it  follows  that  the  length  of  the  step  is  increased  by  the  length 
of  the  foot,  independentlj  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  legs. 

The  pendulum-like  movements  of  the  lower  extremity  are  discussed 
at  page  249,  and  MM.  Weber  lay  down  this  important  law,  which 
Dr.  Giraud-Teulon  seems  so  much  to  doubt,  that  the  greatest  rapidity 
which  a  man  in  walking  can  attain  without  exhaustion  of  muscular 
power,  depends  on  the  length  of  the  legs,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  can  swing  propelled  by  their  proper  weight.  The  influence  of 
atmospheric  pressure  is  felt  in  all  these  movements,  the  length  of  a 
step  in  the  quick  walk  being  one-half  the  duration  of  the  pendulum- 
swing  of  the  lower  extremity.  In  the  quickest  walking,  when  we 
touch  the  ground  with  the  ball  of  the  foot  and  not  with  the  heel,  this 
interval  of  time  is  somewhat  less. 

'"  In  running;*'  say  MM.  Webei*,  <<  as  contrasted  with  walking,  the 
body  is  not  continuously  supported,  but  it  is  raised  periodically  from 
the  ground,  and  sweeps  forward  for  a  short  time  quite  free  in  the  air." 
(p.  378.)  The  Novation  of  the  heel  and  bending  of  the  knee  take 
place  the  same  as  in  walking,  but  the  vertical  oscillations  are  less. 

MM.  Weber  next  enter  upon  the  Theory  of  Walking  (page  305). 
The  foToes  which  exert  influence  on  that  movement  are : 

A.  The  extending  power. 

B.  The  power  of  weight — i.e.,  the  weight  of  the  body. 

C.  The  resistance,  which  the  body  experiences  in  walking.  The 
mechanism  of  walking,  kc,,  consists  in  a  constant  change  between  the 
swinging  and  the  supporting  limb. 

The  extending  power  of  the  lower  limbs  is  just  so  great  and  no 
greater  than  is  necessary  to  support  the  middle  points  of  the  body 
tdways  ii^  one  and  the  same  horizontal  plane.  The  direction  of  the 
extending  power  always  passes  through  the  middle  point  of  the  body 
and  the  foot-point  {Fu89punkt)  of  the  supporting  limb.  The  anterior 
Hmb  rests  vertically  on  the  ground  at  the  moment  when  the  posterior 
leaves  it. 

The  calculations  and  measurements  instituted  by  the  Webers,  which 
are  to  a  great  extent  dependent  one  upon  the  other,  occi^>3rK.  con- 
aderable  portion  of  this  work.  They  are  scarcely  fitted,  valuable  as 
they  may  prove  to  be,  for  the  general  reader,  and  constitute  the  reason 
why  the  work  now  before  us  has  been  popularized  in  its  anatomical 
parts  and  neglected  in  the  rest.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  anatomical  and  physiological  literature,  and  will  long 
maintain  its  place  unequalled  as  a  book  of  reference  to  the  special 
sabject  on  which  it  treats. 
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Gk  a  lortaer  oooaaton  we  brought  under  coasideiatioa  the  feed  of  tiie 
people ;  now  we  jm>poee  to  o^  some  remavkfi  on  the  elothing  of  the 
people,  belioTing  that  dveee  hae  not  reeeived  the  attentioft  it  deeermr 
and  convinced  that  properly  regulated  it  contrihutai  matorially  to  the 
oonfort  and  health  of  our  race,  and  tiiue  conduoes,  as  aaseited  hy  Lord 
Baeon,  to  the  prolongaiiou  of  life.  In  tceating  the  sobjecti  we^  absS 
be  guided  by  sadi  lights  as  scieuoe  and  experienee  afford,  ineapeotm 
of  ftshion,  or  of  that  fimtastic  taste  whidi  in  its  straoge  wodcbfi 
seems  to  be  direeted  by  capvioe  rather  than,  by  zeason,  nmiabile  d 
tneonstansy  without  rule  and  without  law. 

Man,  as  regards  the  snrfaoe  of  his  body,  a  Tery  fern  parte  eaMspta^ 
differs  from  all  other  animals  breathing  by  lungs  and  httfii^  wttm 
blood,  in  possessing  no  natural  proteetion  frosa  in<deaie]M»es  of  weather, 
neither  from  great  heait  or  great  cold,  from  the  tempestuous  blasfc  or 
^e  pelting  shower; — naked  he  comes  into  th*  world,  left  te  his  on 
intellect  to  supply  those  requii'ements  which  Nature  hassecund  teoUi« 
animals  not  so  highly  gifted  with  reason,  and  this  with  a  wondsK^  sud 
-very  instructive  adaptation,  according  to  the  exact  quality  of  dasute^ 
or  kind  of  element,  whether  water,  land,  or  air,  they  may  inhshiL 
Thus,  in  the  icy  waters  of  the  Arctic  Seas,  the  aquatic  msmmaiis^^^ 
walrus,  the  whale,  the  seal,  are  as  it  were  insulated  from  the  frigid 
element  in  which  Uiey  swim  by  thick  strata  of  oily  mattes^  '^ 
land  animals,  such  as  the  bear,  the  fox,  the  musk  ox,  are  proteftad 
from  the  intensely  cold  atmoBpheve  they  are  exposed  to  by  an  ehvnr 
dant  covering  of  hair;  the  birds,  the  few  that  spend  the  winter  witiun 
or  near  the  same  circle,  or  the  many  that  resort  to  it^  during  the  g^M 
season,  are  admirably  guarded  against  the  oold  air  by^  a  dras  of 
leathers  of  an  elaborate  kind,  constructed  and  arranged  so  that  whilst 
ihey  retain  with  as  little  loss  as  possible  a  high  tempeiatnre,  thsy  sdd 
but  little  to  the  weight,  and  increase  gr«itly,  as  regards  speai^ 
j^vity,  the  buoyancy  of  their  muscular  bodies.  These  are  adiaiwhto 
examples  of  clothing  where  animal  life  is  endangered  by  the^xntOMiiT' 
of  external  cold.  If  we  change  the  scene  to  the  tropics,  or  the 
bordering  i*egions  as  remarkable  for  high  temperature  and  the  powerful 
influence  of  the  sun,  we  have  examples  of  a  difierent  kind  hardly  leas 
noteworthy.  In  the  native  animals  we  no  longer  find  the  warm  fim 
or  the  copious  shaggy  hair  of  the  northern  creatures;  instead,  we  see 
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anixnaJs  with  thick  dcint  aad  spuse  hair,  snch  as  the  paohydermat^ 
or  with  ddicate,  pezapuahla  akina  and  short  hair,  sueh  as  tibe  siiiufl; 
not  to  iDSDtiQn  other  Bjmsiesy  all  ia  their  natural  cowriog  eqnallj 
adapted  to  the  exact  dixxuite  in  which  they  are  found* 

How  different  is  the  oendition  of  uian-*^how  singularly  contiasted! 
Se,  designed  evidently  for  all  dimates,  and  aotnally  inhabitiDg  the 
most  diverae,  bears  in  hisontward  appearanoe  bat-  slight  markB  either 
of  the  physical  impcess  of  dimate  on  him,  or  of  any  speoial  qualifioa* 
tion  for  braving  with  impunity  its  varied  agencgr.  Thu%  bnnging  oa 
back  to  his  nakednesB^.and  how  he  of  all  animcdswis  the  one,  the  only 
one,  designed  by  his  Creator  to  provide  himself  with  clothing,  left,  as 
we  have  said,  to  the  goidanoe.of  reason  to  adapt  his  dreaa,  according  te 
dairying  cironmstanoes,  to  hia  wants. 

Let  naglance  at  the  manner  in  which,  apart  from  fWhion,  this  bis 
xeftBon  has  been  exeroiaed,  commencing  with  eactroioB,.  which  are  often 
most  instmctive.  The  Etiqniraann  and  the  Hindoo  are  good  ezamplei^ 
the  climate  inhabited  by  each  being  too  tyrannical  to  allow  of  the  plaj 
of  £inoy  in  habiliments  so  as  to  render  dress  in  its  qoalities  snbordinato 
to  useinlness.  As  in  the-instanoe  of  other  anim^  so  in  that  of  man; 
the  pressing  call  in  t^  Axe<ac  regions  is  the  preservation  of  animal 
wwnnth;  in  the  tropical  and  bordmng  regions,  the  moderation  of 
animal  beat»  and  proteotion  from  the  snn's  mys  and  the  hot  winda 
The  Eaqnimaozy  we  find,  us^  no  flowing  robes  like  the  Hindoo,  and 
the  Hindoo  as  carefnlly  shfltaiinB  from  dose  ooiieriB^  gannents,  and 
Natore  peovidea  each,  wi^  materialH  best  suited  to  his  want6,-^the 
finnner,  with  the  stins  and.wann  fm  of  his  own  animals ;  the  latter, 
with  light  and  cool  tissnes  fitbricated  by  textile  art  from  cotton  and 
silk,  the  produce  of  his  own  plains. 

If  we  now  extend  onr  view  to  other  coontries  in  which  the  climate 
is  almost  e(|ually  impwative^  sooh  as  that  of  the  Arabian  desert,  suck 
aa  that  of  onr  own  shores,  in  the  one  we  find  the  Bedouin  in  his  loose, 
flowing  bemouse,  his  head  well  protected  by  the  many  folds  of  his 
turban  from  the  int^ise  rays  of  Hio  son,  and  his  loins  well  girded  and 
^■acded  by  the  many  rolls  of  his  sash,  eqnaUy  from  the  trying  vicissi« 
tildes  of  day  and  night,  from  the  hot  blasts  and  from  the  chill  breese; 
on  the  others  our  own  coast,  we  see  the  hardy  fisherman  and  pilot  dad 
in  the  flhort  dreadnought  jacket^  a  defence  against  wind  aud  spray,  his 
legs  Pleased  in  waterproof  weU«oiled  boots,  and  his  head  hdmeted  in 
leafeher,  oveili^pping  behind,  protecting  the  neck  from  wet  and  cold. 
The  miner  affords  another  example  of  man  clothing  himself  aocordiQg 
to  reBsoa  under  cmnunstances  affivding  free  scope  for  its  exerciser 
Bescending  to  great  depths  in  our  mines  of  copper,  and  tin,  and  coal, 
the.tempeiatuxe  incieasing  with  the  depth,  he  has  to  put  forth  all  his 
atrongth  in  a  confined  atmosphere,  humid  and  hot,  rivalling  the 
sirocco  in  heat  and  moisture;  he  sdects  for  his  dress  one  l^t  is 
light,  moderately  loose,  and  formed  entitely  of  wool,  which,  however 
wet  it  may  become  from  the  sweat  of  his  own  body,  and  from  the 
rooMrippings,  will  prevent  his  being  chilled. 

To  these  examples  of  rational  clothing  it  would  be  ea^  to  add 
instances  of  the  contrary;  they  are  chiefly  to  be  met  with  in  tempo- 
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rate  climates,  these  not  exacting  ones,  like  the  preceding,  and  amcmget 
people  variously  occupied  and  of  vastly  different  conditions  as  regards 
their  place  in  the  social  scale,  and  more  or  left  subject  to  the  dis- 
turbing influence  of  that  tvrant  of  all  tyrants,  fashion.  It  is  am<Mig8t 
people  such  sb  these  that  dress  in  its  complications  becomes  a  serious 
study.  Giving  our  attention  to  the  subject  under  this  point  of  view,  we 
shall  consider  not  what  is  in  use,  but  what  seems  to  be  wanted,  so  as 
to  render  dress  most  conducive  to  health,  or  in  other  words,  beet 
adapted  to  the  warding  off  of  disease. 

Physiologically,  as  regards  man's  organic  sfcructure,  what  are  the 
requirements  ?  Are  not  the  following  some  of  the  principal )  That 
the  feet  should  be  kept  cool,  not  cold  (we  think  this  and  the  following 
compatible  with  the  well-known  Boerhavian  aphorism),  the  head 
warm,  not  hot;  the  neck,  if  at  all,  moderately  and  not  closely  or 
tightly  covered;  the  abdomen  supported  by  an  elastic  girding;  the 
chest  free,  loosely  covered,  allowed  to  have  its  natural  play  of  action  in 
performing  the  function  of  respiration.  The  manner  in  which  the 
head  in  both  sexes  is  provided  with  hair,  flowing,  when  allowed,  over 
the  neck,  seems  to  point  to  the  conclusion  which  we  have  come  to; 
and  the  peculiar  nakedness  of  the  feet  favours,  we  think,  the  inference 
we  have  made  respecting  them.  That  the  head  will  bear  much 
warmth,  and  may  need  to  be  kept  warm,  seems  to  be  shown  not  onlj 
by  its  own  high  temperature,  but  also  by  the  healthy  action  of  the 
brain  of  those  who  as  a  part  of  their  professional  costume  are  under 
the  necessity  of  wearing  wigs ;  and  the  adopticMi  oi  the  turban  amongst 
Eastern  people,  in  countries  where  the  sun's  rays  are  intense,  and  this 
with  marked  advantage,  may  be  adduced  in  conflrmation.  That  cool- 
ness of  feet  is  wholesome,  we  think  is  proved  by  the  general  good 
health  of  the  peasantry,  whether  Scotch  or  Irish,  who  go  barefooted, 
and  also  by  the  feeling  experienced  whenever  the  feet  are  unduly  hot, 
amounting  almost  to  torment.  As  in  the  finest  machines,  in  highest 
order,  when  in  action,  there  is  least  friction,  most  ease  of  motion,  so 
in  life,  when  the  functions  are  best  performed,  are  in  their  healthiest 
state,  there  is  least  sensation :  and  to  speak  generally,  is  not  that  mode 
of  dress  the  best  which  preserves  the  body  in  the  happy  neutral  con- 
dition, a  via  media  between  heat  and  cold  f  We  make  the  remark, 
moreover,  with  special  application  to  the  extremes,  the  head  and  feet^ 
those  opposite  parts  in  their  requirements  as  well  as  position,  and  to 
qualify  the  preceding  observation,  liable  to  be  questioned  as  paradoxical, 
respecting  the  temperature,  as  most  approved  of  these  parts,  adding, 
that  by  coolness  and  warmth,  as  we  use  the  terms,  we  would  imply 
merely  such  a  degree  of  each  as  is  hardly  perceptible, — such  a  degree 
as  the  sensuous  faculty  is  hardly  conscious  of,  no  more  so  than  the 
respiratory  oigans  or  the  heart  when  their  action  is  most  healthy.  As 
to  the  propriety  of  leaving  the  chest  unshackled  the  reason  is  most  ob- 
vious^ and  the  affording  of  support  to  the  loins  and  lower  belly  is  hardly 
less  matter  of  reason,  remembering  the  nature  of  the  contents,  the  yield- 
ing quality  of  the  parietes,  and  the  weakness  of  certain  parts  of  them, 
parts  in  which,  under  muscular  exertion,  the  danger  is  ever  impending  of 
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roptnre.  A  favourite  position  of  the  arms  is  the  folding  them  over 
the  abdomen,  a  position  this,  in  itseli^  affording  warmth  and  support ; 
and  amongst  a  people  supplied  with  little  clothing,  the  attitude, 
judging  from  our  own  experience,  in  Eastern  countries  is  most  common, 
especially  in  the  cool  of  the  eai'ly  morning. 

These  premises  granted,  disapproval  follows  of  all  tight-lacing,  con- 
fining the  chest,  so  often  practised  by  those  of  the  female  sex,  mor^ 
r^[;ardful  of  an  imaginary  beauty  of  form  than  of  health,  without 
which  there  is  no  satisfactory  beauty ;  and  also  of  that  excessive 
attention  to  the  feet  to  keep  them  dry  by  the  use  of  clogs,  water-tight 
and  heating,  and  confining  the  natural  moisture  of  perspiration,  when 
taking  exercise  deserving  of  the  name. 

Other  circumstances  require  consideration,  and  of  these,  the  most 
important  perhaps,  in  connexion  with  dress,  are  the  different  periods 
of  life,  the  difierent  seasons,  or  whether  taking  exercise  or  repose. 

Physiologically  viewed,  as  regards  animal  heat,  there  is  a  difference 
observable  comparing  in&ncy  with  old  age,  and  these  two  periods  of 
feeble  life  with  that  of  mature  age^  one  of  established  strength  and 
power  of  endurance.  Both  extremes,  it  would  appear,  are  most  easily 
chilled,  or  in  other  words,  lose  their  normal  temperature  soonest  wheh 
exposed  to  cooling  influences,  unprotected,  and  are  liable  to  suffer  -in 
consequence.  A  distinguished  physiologist  sums  up  the  results  of  his 
researches  on  this  point,  in  the  conclusion,  "  that  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing heat  in  warm  blooded  animals  is  at  its  minimum  at  birth,  and 
increases  successively  until  adult  age."*  Admitting  this,  how  much 
is  to  be  deprecated  the  too  frequent  practice  of  clothing  children 
scantily,  and  especially  the  leaving  exposed  the  upper  and  lower  parts 
of  the  trunk.  How  contrary  to  reason  is  it  that  tiiose  parts  which  in 
the  firm  adult  are  covered  and  protected,  in  the  child  should  be  left 
defenceless!  How  often,  how  very  often,  may  fatal  diseases  have 
been  owing  to  such  want  of  judgment,  the  part«  alluded  to  being  in 
early  life  very  susceptible  of  diseased  action-==^an  action  having  its 
issue  in  some  of  the  most  formidable  complaints  of  childhood.  The 
so  called,  and  most  improperly  called,  hardening  system,  is  full  of 
danger,  and  mothers  cannot  be  too  strongly  cautioned  against  it. 
How  well  very  young  children  bear  warmth  is  shown  by  their  flou- 
rishing health,  even  within  the  tropics,  provided  the  locality  be  free 
from  malaria.  Even  the  farmer,  the  breeder  of  stock,  is  become 
sensible  of  the  evils  of  the  system,  so  improperly  named,  and  of  the 
advantages  of  the  opposite  procedure  in  the  instance  of  young  animals. 
The  approximation  of  old  age  to  in&ncy  in  susceptibility  of  cold,  and 
the  need  of  warm  clothing,  are  so  well  known  as  not  to  require  proof. 
The  warm  bed,  the  fire-side,  the  padded  vests,  are  the  requirements  of 
the  old,  and  are  most  willingly,  as  it  were  a  right,  given  to  and 
adopted  by  them.  Even  with  advancing  age,  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  susceptibility  of  cold,  or  risk  of  steering  from  a  lowering  of 
temperature,  is   an  established  fa$t.     This  is  demonstrated  by  the 

•  Dr.  W.  F.  Edwards  on  the  Influence  <Kf  the  Fbydcel  Aftnta  on  Life. 
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■MM'tality  tables  of  the  BegistnuvQeneral     We  quote  the  words  of 
Br.  Farr ;  he  aays  : 

"The  power  of  cold  on  life  varies  accordme  to  definite  laws ;  the  ffcnend 
icsult  being,  that  the  danger,  after  thirty,  of  dying  of  cold  is  donblea  every 
mine  years  of  age ;  for  ont  of  the  same  nnmbers  living,  to  one  death  by  cold  n 
the  age  of  thirty,  there  are  two  at  thirty^ine,  four  at  forty-eight,  dght  at  fifty- 
aeven,  sixteen  at  8iaLt;f-8i&,  thirty4wo  at  aeventy-five,  and  sixty-foar  at 
eighty-four ;  a  aeries  vmoh  represents  the  relative  mortality  by  eold  at  these 
lespective  ages,  daring  five  weeks,  amongst  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
jwple." 

Of  the  demands  on  dress  connected  w^th  change  of  season,  little 
meed  be  said,  the  propriety  of  some  alteration  is  so  obvious  to  the 
senses.  If  there  be  any  difficulty  in  regulating  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  clothing,  according  to  atmospheric  temperature,  it  is  most 
experienced  in  spring  and  autumn,  in  which  seasons,  in  our  climate,  a 
hot  day  is  not  nnfrequently  followed  by  a  cold  night,  and  changes  of 
a  trying  kind,  of  many  degrees  of  the  thermometer,  are  not  uncommoa 
hetween  sunrise  and  sunset  Prudence  then  dictates,  especially  in  the  in- 
stances of  the  young  and  delicate,  the  avoidance  of  any  sudden  and  great 
alteration  of  dress,  and  the  adoption  of  a  graduated  one,  inclining  rather 
tq  excess  than  deficiency,  "the  one  risking  less  than  the  other.  In  the 
East,  where  the  natives  are  so  attentive  to  clothing  for  warmth-sake^ 
«luly  valuing  its  importance,  it  is  even  amusing  to  see  how  many 
ehanges  of  dress  ai*e  sometimes  made  by  the  sensitive  Oriental  at  these 
seasons  in  the  ooui*se  of  a  few  hours,  and  at  all  seasons  when  taking, 
er  resting  from,  active  exercise. 

As  to  exercise  and  rei)06e  in  relation  to  clothing,  much  may  be  said, 
i>r  the  common  notions  on  the  subject  are  not  such  as  science,  we 
think,  authorises.  How  general  is  the  praetice,  in  preparing  to  take 
exercise,  to  pat  on  an  additional  garment,  and  that  sometimes  a  heavy 
ene,  and  on  returning,  after  being  warmed  or  heated  by  the  exerdse^ 
to  throw  off  that  garment.  The  contrary  in  most  cases  would  be 
more  judicious,  as  is  practised  in  the  £ast^  inasmuch  as  muscular 
exertion  (we  speak,  of  course,  of  active  exercise)  accelerates  the  heart's 
action,  accelerates  respiration,  and  increases  the  temperature  of  the 
body.  We  have  found  it,  tested  by  a  thermometer  placed  under  the 
tongue,  to  rise  rather  more  than  one  degree  after  brisk  walking  or 
xidmg,  to  such  an  amount  as  to  occasion  perspiration ;  and  this,  with 
a  quickening  of  pulse  of  from  twelve  to  forty  beats  in  the  minute,  and 
ef  respirations  of  from  one  to  seven  in  the  same  space  of  time.  For 
detailed  experiments  illustrating  the  effect  of  exercise  on  the  tempera- 
tare  and  on  the  heart's  action,  we  would  refer  to  two  of  the  papera 
.Hiven  in  the  heading  of  this  artiola*  In  the  same  papers  will  be  found 
lesulte,  proving  also  that  with  rest  the  temperature  falls,  and  generally 
the  lowering  is  the  greater,  the  higher  the  temperature  had  previously 
Veen,  indicating,  we  thinl^  clearly  the  propriety  of  rather  adding  to 
onr  garments  than  the  diminishing  of  their  number  on  taking  repose. 

»  On  the  Temperature  of  Man  in  England  and  within  the  TYoplcs:   Ftulosophical 
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And  iiere  yn  would  oftr  a  word  of  oautioa  in  oonnezion  with  the 
-difference  of  effect  of  active  and  paaaive  exercise^  and  concerning  the 
clothing  toitable.  As  we  adTooate  a  lighter  dress  in  the  one  instance, 
«>  we  would  a  heayier,  a  wanner  in  the  other,  inasmuch  as  in  the  act 
^  taking  what  we  call  passive  exax;i8e,  such  as  that  obtained  in  slow 
walking  or  in  ^w  riding,  or  in  a  carnage  drive,*  the  tesdency  is  to  a 
lowerii^  of  the  tempexatmre,  and  at  the  same  time,  of  the  heart's  action 
«Bd  the  1«B^  We  may  refer  to  the  paper  just  quoted,  for  experi- 
sientel  proof  of  this  statement. 

Befove  advancing  further,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  briefly  the 
^^vatities  of  the  more  important  ingredients  of  textile  fabrics  used  ib 
dress — such  as  silk,  wool,  cotton,  flax.  Some  idea  of  their  importance 
in  the  way  of  ^otiiing  may  be  formed  from  the  amount  of  each 
imported;  which,  in  1847,  was  as  follows :— cotton,  869,335,024  lbs.; 
Hax,  188,848,({d2  lbs. ;  raw  silk,  12,077,931  lbs. ;  wool,  127,390,875  Ibe. 

What  are  the  properties  of  each  of  these  materials^  irtespecti'^  of 
appearance,  which  should  induee  ns  to  prefer  one  to  the  odher? 
Answering  this  question  in  the  most  genmd  manner,  we  have  little 
Jiesitation  in  expressing  oar  opinion  that  the  cardinal  property  is  low 
^xmdmctittg  power,  or  that  qualily  which  best  preserves  animal  heat  in 
a  cold  climate,  and  best  protects  against  external  heat  in  a  hot  climate; 
4md  which  is  tolerably  tested  by  the  sense  of  tonoh,  the  worst  con«- 
dnctors  feeling  least  cold  when  a  warm  hand  is  applied  to  them ;  the 
best  conductors  feeling  hott^t  when  of  a  temperature  exceeding  blood 
heat,  or  in  excess  of  that  of  the  part  brought  in  contact  with  them. 
Hair,  it  would  appear,  is  one  of  the  worst  conductors,  and  those  tissues 
•or  textures  in  which  hair  most  abounds,  mechanically  intermixed  and 
adhering,  are,  cceteria  patribug,  in  the  same  pro]K)rtion  remarkable  for 
their  low  condnoting  power.  We  cannot  adduce  better  instances  for 
•comparison  than  the  materials  we  have  mentioned,  Chose  entering 
most  into  the  composilaon  of  our  ordinary  clothing;  especially  if 
considered  in  relation  to  their  mechanical  condition  of  coarseness  and 
-compaotness,  or  flneness  and  looseness  of  texture.  From  the  researches 
of  Connt  Rumford,  to  whom  we  are  most  indebted  for  information  on 
this  snbject,  it  would  appear  that  equal  quantities  by  weight  of  the 
inaterials  we  have  been  treating  of  lose  the  same  amount  of  heat  (60^ 
JB  tiie* following  number  of  seconds: 

Haw  silk  in 1284 

Tine  ravellings  of  taffctj 1169 

Sewing  silk  cut  into  len^hs 917 

Sewing  silk  wound  round  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer .    .  904 

Sheei/swool 1118 

Woollen  thread  woand  round  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  934 

Cotton  wool 1046 

Ck>tton  thread  wound  round  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  .  852 

Tmclint 1032 

Linen  thread  weond  round  the  buH)  of  a  thermometer   .  873 

Linen  cloth  wrapped  round  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  .  783 

•  or  tlie  effect  of  exerolie  in  railway  tnTelUiig  we  cftnnot  speak  to  deoltfrelT'  m  Ao?e, 
amt  we  are  ditpoeed  to  beUeve  tliat  la  moat  iDstaoeea  it  li  Um  ooBtraiy  of  aadattre,  nd 
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To  these  raralts  we  add  the  following,  from  the  same  author:* — 
Hare*s  fur,  1305;  eiderdown,  1305. 

The  combination  of  lightness  of  tissue  and  fineness  of  fibre  with 
warmth  or  bad  conducting  power,  as  shown  by  the  preceding  results^ 
is  surely  a  beautiful  proyision  of  Nature,  and  deserving  x>f  being  kept 
in  mind,  whether  in  contriving  dress  with  the  intent  to  preserve 
warmth  or  to  exclude  heat,  or,  it  may  be^  even  to  preyent  wetting  by 
the  penetration  of  rain, — adhering  hair  repelling,  or  to  speak  perhaps 
more  correctly,  supporting  the  drops  of  water,  as  we  witness  in  the 
leaves  of  many  plants  possessed  of  mici-oscopical  papillsB^  and  in  the 
down  of  birds  and  the  webs  of  spiders,  possessed  of  exquisite  fineness 
of  fibre.t 

Other  qualities  there  are  deserving  of  attention — such  as  hygro- 
metrical  power,  or  power  of  absorbing  water  from  moist  air ;  radisitiMi ; 
degree  of  inflammability;  fitness  for  washing;  passing  over  others  of 
minor  importance. 

Bespecting  the  first  mentioned  property,  we  shall  give  the  j:esults 
of  Count  Rumford*s  experiments,  made  on  most  of  the  substances 
already  named,  premising  that  each  was  weighed  after  having  berai 
dried  twenty-four  hours  in  a  hot  room  (No.  1  in  the  following  table)  ^ 
again,  after  an  exposure  of  forty-eight  hours  in  a  cold  uninhabited 
room  (No.  2) ;  again,  after  an  exposure  of  seventy-two  hours  in  a 
damp  cellar  (No.  3). 

No.  1.  No.  2.        No.  8. 

Parts.         Parts.         Parts. 

Sheep's  wool 1000  ...  IDS i  ...  1163 

Beaver's  fur 1000  ...  1072  ...  1125 

Eiderdown 1000  ...  1067  ...  1112 

«.,,    5  Kaw,  single  thread 1000  ...  1057  ...  1107 

®"*^  \  Ravellings  of  white  taffcty  .    .    .    1000  ...  1054  ...  1103 

T;«n«    JFinelmt 1000  ...  1046  ...  1102 

Jjinen    |  RayeUiugs  of  fine  linen     .    .    .    1000  ...  1044  ...  1082 

Cotton  wool 1000  ...  1013  ...  1089 

Silver  wire,  very  fine  gilt,  the  ravellings  )  T^nn  innn  innA+ 

of  gold  lace o   1 1000  ...  1000  ...  lOOOJ 

The  last  result  with  the  metal  drawn  out  in  ravellings  is  remarkably 
contrasted  with  the  results  preceding  it ;  showing  that  the  metal  (and 
it  is  true  of  all  metals)  has  not  the  proi)erty,  which  the  other  substances 
possess  in  dififerent  degi-ees,  of  attracting  moisture  from  the  atmo- 
sphere. Count  Rumford  deduces  from  the  higher  degree  of  attraction 
exhibited  by  wool,  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  use  of  fiannel,  which 
for  health*s  sakei  he  advocates  strongly,  and  on  the  ground  of  its  pro- 
moting; by  its  attractive  force,  insensible  perspiration,  and  by  a  ready 
evaporation  from  its  flocculent  surface  keeping  the  skin  dry  and  warm. 

more  so  in  second  and  tliird<«laM  carriages  than  in  flrst^lase ;  in  the  latter  the  motion 
being  less  felt.  We  believe,  ttom  the  few  obsenraUons  we  have  made,  that  the  pulse  ia 
oommoDly  accelerated,  and  this  even  in  carriages  of  the  iirst  daas. 

*  Philoaopliical  Transactions  for  1793. 

t  See  Prooeedings  of  the  Boyal  Sodetjr,  toI.  tUI.  p.  930,  for  some  ingenious  remarks  on 
this  property,  by  Dr.  Boist 

X  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1787.  * 
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Tiie  appftrent  dampness  of  linen  to  the  touch,  ahd  its  coldness  when 
the  body  is  perspiring,  he  refers  to  the  greater  ease  with  which  it 
parts  with  its  hygrometrical  water ;  we  wonld  rather  attribute  it  to 
its  superior  conducting  power,  to  its  inferior  elasticity  nnd  smoother 
sorfiu^e,  one  in  which  air  is  less  entangled.  The  circumstance  that 
flannld,  in  the  act  of  absorbing  hygrometrical  water  from  the  skiuj. 
Cfvolves  heat  in  a  higher  degree  than  cotton  or  linen,  may  in  part  be 
oonoemed  in  the  explanation.  This  property  has  been  well  insisted 
on  by  Dr.  Coulier,  in  his  able  remarks  on  the  clothing  of  the  French 
army.  He  is  of  opinion,  and  we  adopt  it  as  rational  and  in  accordance 
wiUi  our  own  results,  that  the  warmth  thus  evolved  may  even  con- 
tribute to  neutralize  the  cooling  effect  produced  by  evaporation;  the 
warming  effect  in  contact  with  the  skin,  the  cooling  effect  external. 
This  view  accords  with  the  sensation  of  warmth  imparted  by  flannel, 
and  with  its  being  a  positive  effect  rather  than  a  mere  negative  one. 

On  the  other  properties  mentioned  we  must  be  brief.  That  the 
quality  of  radiation  is  not  an  indifferent  one  in  ration  to  dress  cannot 
be  questioned.  As  a  rule,  it  is  well  known  that  the  worst  conductors 
of  heat  are  the  best  radiators.  Were  it  otherwise  the  uses  of  both 
classes  would  be  diminished :  the  polished  silver  teapot  would  de- 
servedly fall  into  discredit,  and  the  flannel  dress  might  even  become 
oppressively  heating.  Those  who  have  not  made  the  trial  would  pro* 
bably  hardly  believe  that  a  polished  metallic  vessel,  filled  with  hot 
vater,  will  be  accelerated  in  cooling  by  giving  it  a  covering  of  flannel 
This  radiating  power  of  flannel,  in  addition  to  its  bad  conducting 
quality  and  power  of  absorbing  hygrometrical  moisture,  with  evolution 
di  heat,  renders  it,  w&  may  remark,  admirably  fitted  as  an  article  of 
clothing,  not  paradoxically,  as  at  the  same  time  warming  and  cooling, 
but  as  a  moderator  and  regulator  of  temperature. 

The  different  degrees  of  inflammability  of  the  common  materials  of 
dreas  are  easily  shown  by  one  or  two  simple  experiments — ^we  allude  to 
silk,  wool,  flax,  and  cotton.  If  a  slip  of  each,  in  a  woven  state,  is 
placed  on  a  support  of  platinum  foil  and  held  over  the  flame  of  a  caudle, 
the  silk  and  wool  will  become  charred  without  inflaming,  whilst  the  cotton 
and  linen  will  take  fire  and  consume  with  flame;  but  of  the  two  latter, 
the  cotton  more  readily  and  rapidly  than  the  linen.  Further,  if  slips 
of  each  be  wound  round  a  copper  wiix)  of  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter (we  particularize  because  it  is  an  experiment)  and  used  as  a  taper, 
the  cotton,  brought  to  the  lighted  candle,  will  inflame  readily,  and 
held  perpendicularly  will  bum  to  the  bottom,  leaving  only  the  trace  of 
a  white  ash ;  the  linen  will  do  the  same,  but  slower,  leaving  a  similar 
ash;  but  not  so  the  woollen  and  silk — ^these  hardly  break  into  flame; 
the  flame,  when  it  occurs,  lasts  only  for  a  moment,  and  leaves  a  coal, 
which  bums  with  difficulty  and  soon  goes  out.  The  application  of  such 
results  as  these  to  dress,  especially  to  women's  dress,  entailing  so  much 
danger  of  person  ftom  fire,  are  so  obvious  as  to  require  no  comment. 
It  would  be  well  wereihe  subject  brought  forward  and  illustrated  by 
experiments  before  pc^ular  audiences.    The  demonstration  through  the 
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•fe  woddd  pvobably  be  mon  impreaave  than  aaiy  wm^s,  enwB  if  ottemMl 
by  the  most  penosnTe  of  oralon. 

A-8  to  fitness  of  the  matterials  for  wad»iig,  it  nMy  be  enffieient  to 
remark,  that  in  point  of  degree  there  is  but  litde  difierenoe  between 
them,  with  the  exoeption  of  wool,  ^ich  from  the  stmctore  of  Ite 
fibre,  not  smooth  like  that  of  silk,  cotton,  and  flax,  hot  faaring  miante 
processes  or  o&hoote,  is  subject  to  entaxiglemettt  or  f<^ting,  giving  rise 
to  a  shrinking  of  superfieies  with  increase  of  thickness;  but  which  f<n^ 
tonately  con,  to  a  conrideraUe  extent,  be  prevented  by  peculiar  modes 
of  washing  and  drying  well  known  to  the  fifciMol  lanndry-maid.  Hers 
we  woold  offer  a  passing  rematk  on  a  laondiy  practice  much  to  be 
d^reeated — ^the  use  and  abase  of  etardi,  eacrificing  thereby  a  great 
amount  of  valuable  food,  and  at  liie  same  time  by  its  hardening, 
stiffening  effect  when  applied  to  articles  of  dress,  rend^ing  them  coldor 
and  less  agreeable  to  the  feel  Sven  our  toweb  and  pocket  faandkerchiefc 
cannot  escape  the  addition,  as  may  be  proved  by  testing  them  with 
iodine. 

Anol^er  property,  the  last  we  fi^haill  advert  to,  as  inflneneing  the 
materials  of  dress,  is  colour.  Its  influenoe  is  most  strikingly  witnessed 
in  the  heating  effects  of  the  sun's  raya.  Frsm  the  experunents  whic^ 
have  been  made,  all  of  them  of  a  simple  and  oendnsive  kind,  it  wonid 
appear  that,  eceUria  pariimSf  dark>coloured  bodies  become  sooneat 
and  most  heated  on  exposure  to  I4ie  son,  varying  wi(^  the  degree 
of  intensity  of  colour,  the  extremes  of  the  acale  being  black  and  whiter 
It  also  appears  to  be  proved  that  when  the  sun's  rays -are  absorbed  l^ 
a  dark  surface,  the  heat  evolved  ceases  to  be  radiant  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, and  loses,  consequently,  its  peouHar  powen,  one  of  which  is  that 
of  exciting  inflammation,  as  witseased  in  eon^bnm.  These  are  fu^ 
applicable  to  dress,  especially  in  a  hot  climate.  They  tend  to  ^ow 
that,  for  protection's  sake,  the  two  colours  sdiould  be  used  at  the  saOM 
time,  white  in  the  outer  garments  exposed  to  the  son's  rays,  black  in 
the  inner  clothing  to  prevent  these  n^s  from  acting  injuriously  on  the 
skin.  In  i^e  African,  with  a  bkck  skin,  there  is  a  strong  taste  for 
white  clothing :  in  the  instaaee  cf  the  Arab  horse,  of  purest  breed,  ikn 
hair  is  white,  the  sddn  blade ;  and,  tmivor8ally,a8  r^ards  the  effects  of  the 
eun's  rays,  whilst  they  condnee  to  the  Meac^ing  of  the  hair,  they  equsUy 
contribute  to  the  darkening  of  the  sl^jn*  This  is  well  witnessed  in  the 
ootter^s  child  left  to  his  own  imjoyment  in  fine  weather,  ms6  €Uo,  bare- 
headed  and  bare-footed,  in  the  darkening  to  nvt-brown  of  his  coaa- 
plexion,  and  the  lightening,  often  to  whiteness,  of  his  hair.  We  re> 
member  how  we  once  gained  a  little  credit  wkh  a  firiend,  peculiarly 
sensitive  of  ihe  sun's  rays,  and  suffering  from  them,  by  suggesting  aa 
imibrella  oonstmeted  en  the  above  principle.  He  had  the  courage  to 
spread  his  protector  with  its  contrast  of  colours — white  outside,  bladk 
inside— and  he  assured  us  with  the  most  satis&otoiy  iMult  ae  to  hia 
comfort.  Conflrmatioii  is  readily  obtained  ^xperimentaMy.  We  shall 
give  an  example:  Foxxt  vials,  of  theeame  fstmaBd  siae,  were  chaxgei 
with  a  prepfured  inixtere  ooiisiating  of  weak  nudli^  aad  a  littJo 
nitrate  of  silver  and  exposed  to  the  sun's  ns^;  one  (No^  1)  was  1^  «a- 
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ocyvered;  onev  (No.  2)  WAseovered  with  white  silk;  oiie  (Ko.  S)  wil^ 
black  silk ;  one  (No.  4)  with  white  silk  over  black  silk ;  and  one  (No.  5) 
with  tinfoiL  OBzamiDed  after  three  hours,  the  flnid  in  No.  1  had  become 
almost  bhick,  its  temperature  75° ;  No.  2,  dark  brown,  temperature  68*^ ; 
No.  3,  only  jost  perceptibly  coloured,  temperature  75°;  No.  4,  just 
perceptibly  coloured,  temperature  69°;  No.  5,  just  perceptibly  coloured 
(tite  foil  had  seme  minute  holes,  allowing  the  passage  of  some  rays),  its 
temperature  was  71°.  The  air  at  the  time  was  61°;  water  in  a  vial, 
wildiout  the  addition  of  mucilage  and  nitrate  of  silver,  was  64°. 

AmongiBt  the  conditions  we  have  passed  over  as  influencing  a  choice 
of  materads  of  dress,  are  durability  and  market  price ;  important  as 
these  are,  they  hardly  here  require  comment — ^the  onebeiDgfiuctnatingy 
and  the  other  d^)endittg  much  on  the  quality  of  the  fabricated  tissue, 
whether  made  of  coarse  or  fine  thread;  and  neither  of  them  j^er  se 
having  any  bearing  on  the  question  of  hc^th. 

We  have  given  some  examples  of  rational  clothing  in  the  instances 
of  certain  people  and  classes  left  te  their  own  free  will  and  judgment. 
We  shall  now  advert  te  an  exmnple  of  an  opposite  kind,  an  instance 
in  which  neither  the  free  will  nor  the  judgment  of  the  individuals 
oonceraed  are  anywise  consulted.  We  allude  to  the  dress  of  our 
troops,  their  uniform — a  term  very  appropriate  indeed  !  and  that  both 
for  commendation  and  censure;  the  former,  inasmuch  as  a  certain  uni« 
formity  of  dress  is  necessary  for  men  acting  together ;  the  latter,  inas- 
much as  the  dress  is  too  little  varied  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
droumatanees,  especially  of  climate.  How  irrational  is  it  that  regi- 
mente  serving  at  home  and  in  the  West  Indies  should  be  obliged  to 
wear  the  same  description  of  clothing — ^the  same  cloth  coat,  the  same 
doth  trowsers,  of  the  same  shape  in  both  countries,  equally  tight,  and 
the  former  equally  buttoned  up.  The  dress  contrived  in  the  one 
country  and  tolerable  there,  in  the  other  becomes  almost  intolerable. 
The  eonaequences  are  serious :  the  efficiency  of  the  soldier  is  diminished 
and  his  health  endangered.  On  the  march,  within  the  tropics,  and 
even  on  ordinary  parade,  he  suffers  unduly  from  heat.  In  quarters,  so 
soon  as  released  from  duty,  he  too  often  suddenly  throws  off  his  warm 
drea%  and  exposes  his  surface,  bathed  in  perspiration,  to  the  wind  in 
quest  of  coolness,  and  thereby  not  unfrequentiy  contracts  a  mortal 


How  much  is  tliis  to  be  regretted  1  How  great  is  the  desideratum 
that  the  subject  should  have  careful  attentioib'— the  attention  of  men 
^ho,  by  their  science  and  experience,  would  be  oomijetent  to  do  it 
justke,  dealing  with  it  on  general  prindples,  and  taking  into  account 
all  the  drcomstances  which  should  have  consideration.  We  had 
hoped  that  i^he  dress  of  the  troops  would  have  been  fully  inquired 
into  by  the  Commission  on  the  Sanitary  Stete  of  the  Army ;  but  we 
'h«ve  beffii  disappointed  Beferring  to  the  voluminous  Blue  Book, 
eensistiiig  of  the  report,  andt^  eimlenoe  on  which  it  is  founded,  we 
find  that  the  inquiry  in  this  matter  has  been  scanty  in  the  extreme, 
and  restricted  to  a  veiy  few  particulars,  such  as  the  shirt,  whether  it 
should   be  of  flannel  or  cotton;    the  stock,   what  should  be  its 
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material;  the  head-eoTeriiig,  which' of  those  at  present  in  nse  should 
have  the  preference. 

As  we  have  recommended  careful  inquiry,  and  knowing  how  diffi- 
ctilt  the  Buhject  is  in  its  wide  bearings,  we  shall  not  presume,  nor  will 
our  limits  permit  us,  to  discuss  it  iu  detail.  We  shall  do  little  more 
than  propose  a  few  queries  and  offer  a  few  suggestions,  and  these  pro- 
pounded for  troops  in  the  field  engaged  in  actual  warfare,  for  which, 
hiB  special  service,  the  soldier  should  always  be  prepared,  keeping  in 
mind,  and  if  possible  impressing  on  his  mind,  that  noble  saying  of 
Lord  Bacon,  "  That  the  offices  [the  duties]  of  life  are  preferable  to 
life" — a  saying  applicable  to  dress  as  well  as  to  other  things,  whether 
diet  (Mr  exercise,  conducive  in  training  to  make  the  complete  soldier. 

Ist,  Let  us  speak  of  the  material :  Ought  it  not  to  be  entirely 
woollen — coat,  trowsers,  shirt,  even  to  the  lining  of  the  former,  if 
they  have  any  lining,  as  may  be  proper  in  a  cold  climate?  and  as 
regards  climate,  adapting  the  warmth  of  the  material  and  the  degree 
of  looseness  of  dress  (always  to  be  compatible  with  the  free  action  of 
the  hmbs),  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  degree  of  temperature  1  And 
ought  not  the  scTeral  articles,  of  approved  good  quality,  to  be  provided 
free  of  charge  by  the  Government  ?  In  the  United  States  aimy  we 
perceive  that  for  a  t^rm  of  five  yeara  eight  coats  are  the  allowance, 
one  great  coat,  thirteen  trowsers,  fifteen  flannel  shirts,  eleven  drawers^ 
twenty  booties— these  all  served  out  periodically.* 

2ndly,  As  to  head-dress  or  covering :  Ought  it  not,  for  the  two 
extremes  of  climate,  to  be  specially  considered,  so  as  to  afford  as  much 
security  as  possible  fh)m  the  effects  of  extreme  cold,  in  a  Canadian 
winter,  and  of  extreme  heat  and  exposure  to  the  sun  in  a  tropical 
climate  ?  Is  not  a  ])eak  objectionable;  ought  not  the  degree  of  light 
acting  on  the  retina  to  be  regulated  by  the  eyelids  1  The  Highlander 
does  without  a  peak  to  his  bonnet,  the  Asiatic  without  it  to  his 
turban.  Ought  not  the  hair  to  afford  sufficient  protection  to  the 
neck  ?  The  Spartan  troops  wore  their  hair  long,  and  took  a  pride  in 
it.  In  the  construction  of  the  cap  or  helmet,  it  may  be  worthy  of 
consideration  whether  there  might  not  be  a  thin  polished  metallic 
external  covering  with  advantage,  such  a  covering  having  the  property 
of  casting  off  entirely  the  sun's  rays,  or  if  perforated  for  ventilation, 
the  greater  proportion  of  them,  as  shown  in  experiment  No.  5,  already 
described,  t 

3rdly,  As  to  the  neck,  ought  not  the  stock  to  be  banished  alto- 
gether, and  the  part  be  protected  by  the  beard  in  front  and  the 
pendant  hair  behind)  Amongst  Oriental  people  the  neck  has  no 
other  protection ;  and  certainly  no  part  needs  freedom  from  restraint 
more,  both  on  account  of  the  movements  constantly  required  of  it,  and 
the  important  vessels  and  nerves  which,  seated  in  its  yielding  struc- 
ture, are  liable  to  suffer  or  occasion  sufiering,  even  death,  from  pred- 
sure.     And  ought  not  the  moustache  as  well  as  the  beard  be  w<»ii  f 

•  Regulations  for  the  United  Stetes  Army,  p.  1S4.    18ft7. 

[t  In  connexion  witli  this  enl^ect  the  reader**  attention  is  specially  directed  to  Vr. 
Julius  Jetfyey*8  work,  *the  British  Armj  in  India,'  of  which  an  analysis  was  giyen  In  the 
article  entitled,  *  Oar  Indian  Amy/  In  the  January  number  of  tlie  pretent  year. — ^Ed.] 
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It  is  a  defence  to  the  lips  on  exposure  to  the  san,  a  protection  to  the 
nostrils  from  dust  and  insects,  and  as  a  respirator  may  afford  some 
aecoritj  from  malaria  and  from  chilling  and  scorching  blasts. 

4.  As  to  the  loins  and  abdomen^  should  they  not  have  the  support 
of  a  belt  or  sash  ?  A  world-wide  experience  is  in  favour  of  this,  and 
the  warmer  the  climate,  generally  the  more  remarkably  has  the 
custom  of  girding  the  loins  been  adopted.  The  first  lessou  we  had  on 
the  subject  was  on  a  voyage  in  the  Mediterranean  long  ago,  when 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  an  agreeable  companion  in  a  merchant  on 
his  way  to  Egypt;  he  assured  us  that  in  his  periodical  visits  to 
that  country,  he,  after  his  fii*3t,  always  had  recourse  to  the  sash, 
and  chiefly  as  a  defence  from  bowel  complaints.  In  England,  he 
said  he  could  do  without  it,  but  not  in  Egypt,  with  impunity.  Ac- 
cording to  our  experience,  the  best  support  is  afforded  by  a  narrow 
knit  elastic  worsted  sash  not  exceeding  two  inches  in  width,  and  in 
length  not  less  than  seven  yards.  Such  a  support  we  believe  may 
have  more  uses  than  one:  it  may  afford  security  against  lumbago, 
it  may  aid  in  preventing  accumulation  in  the  large  intestines  and 
nndae  distension  of  the  gall-bladder  and  urinary  bladder,  and  so  con- 
duce to  the  prevention  of  constipation,  and  may  even  check  the 
formations  of  calculi,  biliary  and  urinary.  It  is  very  remarkable, 
the.  precaaiions  taken  in  the  East  to  the  girding  of  the  loins,  and 
this  by  the  people  of  highest  and  earliest  civilization;  and  we 
witness  the  same  in  the  dress  of  the  Roman  soldier,  and  our  own 
Highlanders. 

5.  As  to  the  feet,  might  not  the  sandal  in  a  hot  climate  and  the 
moc:\ssin  in  a  cold  climate  (from  necessity  already  adopted  by  our 
troops  in  Canada),  be  substituted  with  advantage  for  the  laced  shoe  or 
boot  ?  And  might  not  the  men  with  advantage  be  taught  to  make 
and  mend  them?  Those  who  have  had  any  experience  in  a  pro- 
tracted campaign,  especially  out  of  Europe,  know  the  evil  conse- 
quences to  an  army  from  the  failure  of  boots  or  shoes;  and  even  when 
these  are  not  deficient,  as  at  home,  how  difficult  it  is  to  have  them 
provided  of  serviceable  leather,  and  so  to  fit  as  not  to  occasion  foot- 
sore. The  evidence  before  the  Sanitary  Commission  is  strong  on 
this  point,  as  is  also  the  recent  -Weedon  inquiry.  If  shoes  or  boots 
are  to  be  used,  they  ought,  we  are  of  opinion,  to  be  made,  if  pos- 
sible, of  the  leather  of  the  country,  such  leather  being  most  suitable 
to  the  climate,  the  leather  of  a  cool  or  cold  climate  being  close  and 
compact  in  its  grain,  of  a  hot  climate  loose  and  porous;  the  boots 
should  be  so  made  as  to  exclude  sand  and  gravel.  Till  the  Turkish 
troops,  with  their  change  of  dress  from  the  Asiatic  to  the  £uro])ean 
form,  adopted  boots,  corns  and  the  other  deformities  of  feet,  the  effect 
of  undue  and  irregular  pressure,  were  unknown  to  them. 

6.  As  regards  the  skin — the  surface  of  the  body  generally — might 
not  oil  be  applied  to  it  with  advantage,  as  an  aid  to  dress ;  in  wet 
weather  being  conducive  to  dryness,  in  cold  weather  to  warmth,  and 
in  hot  weather  and  on  exposure  to  parching  winds  checking  excessive 
perspiration  and  too  rapid  cooling  by  evaporation  %  Many  facts  might 
be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  salutary  effects  of  this  use  of  oil     We  see 
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bow  aqnatie  birds,  guided  by  an  mraering  instincty  hare  lecoune  to  i% 
pruning  l^eir  feathers  witb  the  oil  with  which  Nature  sopplieathem^ 
a  special  giand  for  the  purpose  being  pwvided  for  its  aecxetion  ;•  we 
aee,  too,  how  the  shepherd^  taught  by  experience  its  protecting  power, 
lubricates  the  fleeces  of  his  flook  with  oil  or  fatty  matter.  The  birds 
thus  prepared  are  proof  against  wet^  even  when  under  watsr ;  md  Him 
flocks  can  endure  the  mountain  blart,  with  all  the  inclemencies  of  its 
winter  climate,  with  comparative  impunity.  In  cotrbborationy  wo 
might  refer  to  tho  great  use  of  oil  amongst  the  ancients,  and  its  use 
at  the  present  time  amongst  many  tribes  of  people  much  exposed  to 
the  weather,  such  as  the  North  American  Indiana,  who  careful^ 
prepare  and  preserve  the  marrow  of  the  animals  they  kill  in  the  chase^ 
for  the  purpose  of  anoiutiug  their  skin  before  starting  on  their  hunting 
eoKCuraons.  We  might  support  these  views  by  authority,  and  that 
without  insisting  on  the  statement  of  Johannes  de  Temporibus,  r^ 
ported  to  have  lived  300  years,  ^'  that  he  owed  his  longevity  to  the  use 
o£  honey  within  and  oil  without."  Loixi  Bacon,  in  his  peculiar  lan- 
guage, says,  ''that  anointing  with  oil  contributes  to  health  in  the 
winter,  by  excluding  cold,  and  in  summer  by  keeping  in  the  ^itita^ 
and  preventing  their  dissolution,  as  also  by  fencing  against  the  fbnoe 
of  the  air,  which  is  the  most  predatoxy." 

We  have  said  that  these  suggestions  are  offered  for  troops  in  the 
field ;  on  home  service,  and  on  garriscm  duty,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  the  dress  and  its  materials  might  be  modified.  Cotton  fyr 
under-clothing  might  be  substituted  for  flannel,  being  rocoounended 
by  its  greater  cheapness  and  durability.  During  a  time  of  peace  we 
have  compared  the  health  of  two  regiments  on  the  same  station,  and 
that  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  one  wearily  flannel  dbirta^  the  other 
eotton,  and  we  found  no  material  difiSarenca  It  is  in  an  active  cam- 
paign that  the  constitution  of  man  is  most  tried,  it  is  then  that  bis 
health  and  life  are  endangered^  and  it  is  then  that  all  possible  pre- 
cautions, hitherto  so  much  neglected,  ought  to  be  taken  to  preserve 
his  health  and  efficiency.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  eveiy  hard 
exhausting  march  is  productive  of  a  certain  amount  of  sickness  and 
mortality,  every  privation  of  food  is  productive  of  the  same,  and  the 
same  from  any  deficiency  of  clothing  or  cover,  and  with  a  degree  of 
certainty  almost  admitting  of  preeiss  calculation. 

On  a  previous  occasion  we  compared  the  dietary  of  our  army  and 
navy,  so  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former.  The  same  result 
would  follow  from  a  comparison  of  their  dress;  tiie  one  so  little 
judicious,  so  little  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  servioe 
and  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  men  j  the  other,  so  rational 
and  agreeable  to  the  wearer,  and  so  suitable  to  his  duties.  We  are 
essentially  a  naval,  not  a  military  people  ;  and  apart  from  the  national 
taste,  as  displayed  in  its  ''  efflorescence"  in  our  yacht-loving  gentry  az^d 
the  popularity  of  the  naval  service,  have  we  not  proof  of  it  in  the 
careful  attention  given  to  our  navy,  and  the  sound  judgment  and  great 
ability  displayed  in  the  regulating  of  it,  and  that  for  a  continuance^ 
contrasted  with  the  little  serious  attention  shown  to  the  army,  and 
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Aat  UMb  hf  &i8  and  ataiHB  on  eiaei^eiioiecs  and  the  caprice,  ra&er 
than  the  jadgioaiiit,  bj  which  it  has  too  o£bea  beea  conducted?  Our 
scanty  litaratQie  of  the  subject — ^that  of  aaan^  arganisation  aad  ad* 
aunistraiioa — umy  be  noticed  in  additional  proof;  the  onlj  work  we 
h»Te  to  xefer  to^  and  thafc  quite  reosnt  and  Undted  in  its  scope,  and 
hacdly  jet  an  aiithecifcy,  being  Mr.  Fonblanqoe's^  of  the  Commissariat 
DepaiiiJiiflnt. 

Diees^  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  disease,  has  partiaken  too  much 
of  the  common  n^lect  of  dress.  How  little  attention  has-  it  received  1 
How  much  more  has  it  deserved  1  How  mnch,  probably,  might  be 
effiaeted  by  means  of  it,  rajbionally  regulated  ?  We  know  of  some  of 
the  evils  resulting  from  mistakes  on  the  subject,  and  of  the  good  pro- 
duosd  fay  the  oorreotion  of  tiboee  errors,  as  in  the  instance  of  the 
eaantfaemata  and  of  fevers  in  the  removal  of  a  hei^  of  bed  clothes 
fisom  those  opj^essed  by  heat. 

This  was  an  important  conection.  Another  abuse  still  exists  of 
a  like  kizid^  and  hndly  less  deserTing  of  censmre  :  we  allude  to  the 
popular  enor  of  heating  the  diest  by  unduly  warm  clothing,  in 
peEBons  liftbouring  under  pulmonary  diaeaae,  eqieoially  phthisis.  How 
eften,  witii  a  hot  skin  and  rafiid  pulse,  do  we  find  suob  patients 
not  merely  wearing  flannel  as  an  under  vest>  to  which^  if  light,  we 
wotdd  not  object,  but  also  in  addition  wrapped  in  fleecy  hooery,  or 
covered  with  hare-skin,  or  some  "  comforter,'*  as  it  is  called,  the  work 
of  kind  female  handa  Such  adjuncts,  specially  intended  to  guard  the 
weak  organs,  cannot  but  have  an  loijiudQus  effect  in  keeping  up  an 
undue  heat,  and  so  accumulating  the  diseased  action.  And  is  not  the 
keeping  the  chest  cool  in  tuberoulosis  in  harmony  with  the  beneficial 
effects  of  mountain  air,  the  reverse  of  mild  or  warm,  in  cases  of  this 
disease,  now  so  weU  established  1  We  have  a  very  limited  experience 
ef  the  beneficial  e£^ts  of  walking  in  a  drees  of  flannel  so  as  to  promote 
perspiration,  in  inveterate  chronic  rheumatism,  changing  the.  dress  in 
a.  warm  room  for  a  dry  one  immediately  after  the  exercise.*  Flannel 
and  gout  are  old  associates ;  and  severe  bums,  as  regards  their  treat- 
ment, are  coupled  in  idea  with  cot  ton- wool.  Judiciously  applied,  we 
have  proof  that  they  ace  both  usefuL  They  may  act  probably  by  re- 
gulating the  temperature  of  the  part,  to  the  condudog  of  a  healthy 
wcalation  in  the  affected  tissues,  and  through  their,  hygrometrical  and 
radiating  powers  may  even  be  capable  of  producing  a  cooling  effect. 

In  the  warding  off  of  disease,  how  great  may  be  the  influence  of  dress  1 
There  are  facts  tending  to  prove  that  the  body,  well  wrapped  in  flannel 
or  dad  in  any  warm  clothing,  so  as  to  prevent  a  check  of  perspiration  and 
^lill  from  the  night  air,  is  capable  of  resisting  malaria,  that  kind  produc- 
tive of  ague  and  remittent  fever,  andia  the  most  malarious  localities,  such 
«a  the  Pontine  Marshes.  We  can  speak  fix>m  personal  experience  of 
the  soothing  effect,  not  merely  of  discarding  a  night^utp,  but  of  placing 
tibe  head  wet  on  the  pillow,  s^er  ablution,  in  a  hot  climate,  thereby 
p»>moting  sleep,  without  risk  of  catching  cold.+     We  have  heaid 

•  See  l^Ir.  Chenevia'a  cue,  as  i:eoorded  in  an-  early  Tolnme  of  the  Hedioo-Chlnu^gical 
Transactions, 
t  As  regards  temperature,  attention  to  tbe'feet,  and  in  all  climates,  is  hardly  less  neces- 
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of  a  surgeon,  now  at  the  head  of  his  pofession,  and  approaching  tiie 
octogenarian  period,  remarkable  for  his  health  and  jnvenilily  of 
appearance,  whose  under  dress  throughout  has  been  silk.  How  much 
of  his  good  health  he  has  owed  to  this  peculiarity  of  dress,  who 
can  say  f  But  we  must  infer  that  he  thinks  well  of  its  influence ; 
and,  if  an  electrical  atmosphere  can  conduce  to  health,  the  silk,  in  con- 
tact with  fabrics  of  other  kinds,  may  have  some  virtue.  Theee  are  a 
lew  desultory  remarks  on  a  subject  which  we  could  wish  to  see  treated 
more  m  exUneo,  believing  that  it  deserves  it,  and  that  it  would  not 
prove  ungrateful  for  the  attention. 

On  the  di^ess  of  the  people  at  large,  in  its  minute  details,  we  shall 
not  at  present  enter ;  our  limited  space  forbids  it,  enforced  further  by 
the  persuasion  that  in  a  matter  in  which  Cushion  is  so  much  concerned, 
the  pages  of  our  Heview  are  not  the  fit  medium  for  making  any 
salutary  impression  on  the  public  mind,  especially  of  the  women-kind: 
we  have-  enunciated  what  we  believe  to  be  the  principles  of  rational 
dress,  and  willingly. resign  to  *  Punch'  and  the  'Times*  the  reformatory 
pen ;  if  we  may  venture  to  express  a  hoi)e,  it  ib,  that  the  one  will 
not  spare  its  jest,  nor  the  other  its  fuhnination,  so  long  as  the  power 
of  either  of  them  continues  to  have  efSdot,  that  is,  so  long  as  the  one 
can  raise  a  smile  or  excite  a  laugh,  or  the  other  produce  a  serious 
thought  or  a  rational  conviction. 
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Philosophy  has  undergone  an  important  change.  Science  has  passed 
through  a  mighty  revolution.  The  fiincies  of  alchemy  have  been 
replaced  by  the   fiicts  of  chemistry.     The  transcendental  views  of 

tai7  than  attention  to  the  head.  Fortunately,  a  fboi-bath  of  flome  kind  !■  easily  attain- 
able :  if  heated  and  foot-sore  after  a  long  march  or  walk,  how  refreshing  is  such  a  bath 
of  tepid  or  cool  water  in  a  hot  climate,  or  during  our  summer  heat ;  if  in  a  cold 
climate  and  after  passive  exercise,  on  horseback  or  in  a  carriage,  how  grateftd  is  one  of 
hot  water!  And  it  is  hsrdly  less  so,  if  not  taking  any  exercise,  as  when  at  night-time 
the  feet  may  be  cold  before  retiring  to  rest,  then  warmth  thus  imparted  has  a  calming 
effect,  promotes  sleep  almost  as  much  as  the  contrary  treatment  of  the  head,  as  descrilwd 
above,  does  in  a  hot  climate.  The  effect  of  the  bath,  whether  cooling  or  wanning,  is  not 
confined  to  the  feet,  through  the  circulation,  in  the  returning  blood,  the  system  becomes  a 
partaker  of  it.  How  much  is  it  to  be  desired  that  we  followed  the  Orientals  in  the  haUt 
of  ibot-washing,  a  habit  so  sadly  neglected  by  the  En^^ish  people  of  the  working  elasi. 
We  have  been  tempted  to  point  to  this,  though  not  strictly  belonging  to  the  subject  before 
us ;  and  we  would  add,  speaking  fh>m  some  experience,  that  even  the  nightly  bathing  dt 
the  ftet  in  hot  water  has  no  relaxing,  debilitating  tendency,  but  we  believe  even  the  eon- 
traiy,  as  condodve  to  their  healthy  condition. 
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Astrology  bj  tbe  sober  calofilatioiid  of  astronomy;  aud  now  ako  we  find 
A  peculiar  spirit  pervading  the  physiology  of  the  present  day.  The 
emd  that  has  so  long  bound  it  to  the  metaphysical  dreams  of  the 
middle  ages  is  &8t  being  gnawn  asunder.  Men  doubt,  where  they  once 
blindly  credited;  and  inquire  into  what  they  formerly  took  for  granted. 
They  cease  to  believe  that  causes  of  which  they  are  ignorant,  originate 
in  a  supernatural  agency,  and  no  longer  fear  to  affirm  that  the  trans- 
formation of  dead  matter  into  living  tissue  is  dependent  upon  some- 
thing else  than  the  spectre  called  '^vital  action."  True  physiology,  by 
which  term  we  mean  physiology  as  an  exact  science,  does  not  yet 
exiat.  But  nevertheless  no  one  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fiict  that  an 
important  change  is  taking  place  in  this  department  of  knowledge; 
and  that,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  astronomy  of  the  nineteenth 
roee  out  of  the  astrology  of  the  eighteenth  century,  so  will  true 
l^yaiology  rise,  sphinx-like,  from  the  ashes  of  the  pseudo-phyraology 
wlucb  still  encumbers  us.  The  new  school  that  has  risen  up  in 
Germany,  in  France,  and  in  Bngland,  has  sent  forth  pupils  who  have 
thrown  off  tho  yoke  of  credulity,  and  who  no  longer  fear  to  be  branded 
as  sceptics^  since  th^  have  learned  to  regaid  the  brand  as  the 
Victoria  Cross  of  the  true  science  they  are  fighting  to  establish. 

The  members  of  this,  the  chemioo-physical  school,  are  often  taimt- 
ingly  asked,  what  practical  good  their  researches  do?  They  are  told 
that,  in  spite  of  all  their  boasted  knowledge,  medicine  is  still  left  in 
the  ^  dark  ages."  That  there  are  still  but  two  diseases  which  she  can 
cure — ^itch  and  ague.  That  she  has  still  but  two  remedies — sulphur 
and  quinina  Now,  is  this  true,  or  is  this  false?  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  affirm  that  the  injustice  of  the  i*eproach  is  only  equalled  by  the 
Ignorance  of  those  who  make  it.  It  is  humiliating  to  have  to  refute 
«nch  an  asaertion;  nevertheless  we  shall  bestow  upon  it  a  passing 
remark. 

The  chemico-phjTsical  school  has  taught  us  many  important  facts. 
From  its  members  we  have  derived  a  clearer,  and  we  might  say  simpler, 
conception  of  what  life  is  than  we  previously  possessed.  They  have 
shown  us,  for  example,  that  absorption  follows  the  ordinary  physical 
law  of  diosmose,  that  the  crystalline  lens  acts  according  to  the 
law  of  optics,  that  tho  limbs  move  in  obedience  to  mechanics,  and 
that  digestion,  respiration,  dec,  are  performed  on  purely  chemical  and 
physical  principles.  In  a  word,  they  have  pointed  out  to  us  that  the 
phtoomena  of  life  are  the  efiects  of  a  combination  of  the  natural  laws 
which  govern  the  universe  at  large.  It  seems  to  us  a  strange  thing 
that  tWe  should  still  be  found  individuals  in  the  ranks  of  the  medictd 
profession  who  regard  physiology  as  a  science  apart  from  medicine,  and 
talk  about  a  course  of  lectures  upon  it  as  if  they  were  lectures  upon 
comparative  anatomy  and  zoology.  This  arises  from  a  total  miscon- 
ception of  what  physiology  is.  For  any  one  at  all  acquainted  witlt 
physiology  must  be  fully  aware  of  the  fact,  that  this  bi-anch  of  study 
and  rational  medicine  are  inseparable.  The  former  indeed  occupies,  iu 
relation  to  the  latter,  a  much  more  intimate  position  than  anatomy 
does. to  surgery.     A  surgeon  may  successfully  amputate  a  limb  with 
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bat  ta  imperfeot  knowMge  of  the  poflltioii  of  the 
Coring  the  perfmiaBoe  of  &  operation,  Us  enpee  ivill  teil  bisi  wlien 
to  pkoe  tbe  ligatmei.  A  fihTifteiMi,  however,  ciiiiiot  xtttioxMDy  trest 
the  dieoidefed  ftinolioii  of  My  oiym  without  a  pssviouB-^knowiodfe  of 
iie  healthy  aetkm.  Nay,  more,  m  order  to  %e  «  good  pfaynciai,  he 
BOflt  not  only  know  the  nonoial  fiinetion  of  the  organ  in  qoeetkin, 
hnt  he  nvurt;  also  be  MIy  acquainted  with  the  tariel^y  «f  inHnenoea 
tHbieh  the  fbnotions  of  the  ^«rio«B  organs  exert  tipon  eaeh  other,  both 
in  health  and  in  diseaae.  K  the  'pmetitioner  be  ^oraat  of  then 
when  he  eomes  to  the  bed«de  of  hie  patient,  he  will  find  it  impoanUe 
to  aoqmre  tiie  reqninte  infonnatiea  ^^ile  thore;  and  hia  ignocanoe 
will  lead  to  bowydemMnt  in  diagnofli^abaaniity  in  tteofy,  enpiriciaaa 
in  treatment. 

We  can  aee  no  Ikie  of  demarcation  between  i^yaiology  and  -^an- 
thology. The  same  laws  whioh  aot  in  health  aot  abo  in  diiwaau,  trnd 
it  is  only  on  acoount-  of  a  change  in  their  rhythm,  or  in  their  fbaoe^ 
that  the  reeolt  of  Hmr  action  is  4iffR«nt.  Hence  it  is  that  a  know- 
ledge of  these  laws  is  essential  to  the  physician,  and  henoe  also  it  is 
that  physiology,  which  teaches  them,  is  synonymons  wi^  rational 
medicine.  This  is  no  new  view  of  tin  case;  for  in  one  of  the  oldest 
and  largest  of  onr  Britidi  medical  schools  (EdinbuighV  tAm  conme  of 
lectures  on  physiology  is,  and  has  long  been,  tennea  '^  Leetoiea  on 
^e  Institntes  of  Medicine."  This  being  tno,  one  feeb  inclined  to 
ask,  how  it  has  happened  ^Mt  the  gentlemen  who  lately  teased  the 
new  code  of  r^folalaons  at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  dio«dd  ha;re 
thonght  that  physiolog]^ — the  principles  cSf  medicine— oould  bepopedy 
tangfat  in  forty-eight  lessons?  Did  they  imagine  that  4ihe  duiicsl 
physician  was  to  teach  his  students  physiology  at  the  bed-sidel  Snznl^ 
aetb  One  might  as  soon  expect  the  hospital  surgeon  to  demensteate 
on  the  limb  of  a  patient  the  origin  and  insertion  of  the  vatsomi 
mnscles  and  ligaments,  as  expect  tk«  clinical  physieian  to  explain  the 
eonrse  of  the  circulation,  the  medmnism  of  respimtien,  or  the 
chemistry  of  digestion  in  tibe  wards  of  an  hoqutal.  Now,  as  it 
eannot  be  taught  there,  and  it  is  impossible  to  teadi  it  in  forty-eight 
lessons,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  it  will  never  be  tac^t  at  all.  The 
thoroughly  practical  meo,  then,  which  our  sdiiook  are  jcspeoted  to 
prodnce  under  the  new  regoktions,  will  «pproabh  mndi  nearer  than 
they  have  hitherto  done  to  the  skiifnl  old  woman,  the  EscolapinB  of 
the  village.  The  practiee  of  the  one  being,  like  that  of  the  oth^, 
guided  by  no  principles  bat  those  derived  iiom  bed-side  experienoe. 

Some,  we  know,  are  bold  enough  to  assert  that  it  isqoitennnooeaaiy 
for  a  medical  man  to  be  accpiainted  with  the  normal  fonotionfr— what 
he  has  to  treat  being  the  diseased;  and  that  if  he  understands  the 
derai)gem^ts  of  an  oigan  he  knows  enough.  To  this  class  of  tiunkers 
we  would  address  the  question,  ^  When  yoor  wat^  is  out  of  order,  do 
yon  ti^e  it  to  a  workman  who  neither  understands  tiie  oonstrao^on  of 
its  dif^rent  ]  arts,  nor  the  offices  they  perform  f*  If  yon  do  not,  why 
do  yon  a&k  people  to  take  the  human  machine,  when  it  is  out  of  repair, 
to  an  individual  who  ^  does  not  comprehend  the  construction  and 
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teietioiii  of  ito  -wimiB  ptitB?  Yoa  will  tell  us,  periiaps^  tliat  you 
nover  aiked  pei^le  to  de  any  soeh  thing;  wlnt  yoa  wish  being,  ibr 
tiiem  to  go  to  men  who  haire  learned  tbo  fonotions  and  diseases  of 
orgEma  at  the  bedside  instead  of  in  the  kotare  vaoni.  Oar  answer  1n> 
tiiM  is,  that  sach  a  thing  is  utterly  impeesible.  Before  one  can  know 
the  diseased,  he  mast  first  of  neeessity  onderstand  the  healthy 
•Aoictionft;  and,  no  matter  however  talented  and  diligent  he  may  be, 
lie  oan  noTer  oaderstand  tin  healthy  fonctions  by  simply  'regarding 
dem  in  a  dJoeaaod  oondition.  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  spoke  well  when  he 
aaid,  that ''  to  be  a  good  pbyriioian  a  man  mast  bea  good  physiologist.'' 

TiM  flexibility  of  oor  peii  has  led  us  to  make  remarks  other  than 
we  had  intended  when  we  at  first  took  it  in  hand.  Bat  to  make 
m>  fivr  the  digreesion,  we  shall  at  onoe«nter  upon  the  oensidenction  of 
^  books  hefore  OB. 

lb  UMU^  of  oar  readers  the  name  of  'Fanke's  Physiology'  merf 
aoaad  new.  The  wmik  is  not  so  now,  however,  as  it  at  firat  sight 
appean;  for  on  closer  in8peeti<m  it  turns  out  to  be  an  old  book 
in  a  new  corer.  It  is^  in  fnet,  a  new  and  modified  edition  of  'Wagner's 
JPfaynology,'  whieh  had  for  some  years  been  oat  of  print.  The  last 
odibion  of  Wagnmr's  book  was  publiahed  in  1B44,  and  four  years  ago 
a  new  edition  of  it  appeared,  edited  hy  Dr.  Fanke.  The  latter  differed 
•o  moohiiom  the  former  odition,  howeyer,  both  as  regardcr  plan  and 
AdislaBoej  that  the  editor  replaoed  Wagner's  name  by  his  own.  The 
<oopy  that  we  are  now  about  to  examine  ia  a  still  newer  edition,  the  first 
.^oSame  of  whidi  appeared  in  February,  1858,  the  last  about  two  months 
aga  On«SMng  that  the  book  was  a  manual  for  studrats,  we  did  not 
espeot  to  find  in  it  much  materia]  for  criticism ;  for  in  general  sudi 
wvnks  neidmr  contain  a  great  amount  of  original  matter,  nor  give  a 
de<»uled  account  x)f  unsettled  questions.  A  caiefiil  perusal  of  *  Funke's 
jniysiology'  has,  nevertheless,  taught  us  that  not  only  the  plan  and 
8^4e,  but  even  the  substance  of  a  mere  compilation  may  prove  a  frnit- 
fbl  field  for  the  reviewer.  In  order  to  produce  a  good  text-book  on 
vltxyMLo^f  the  compiler  not  only  requires  to  have  a  very  extensive 
nowledge  of  his  salject^  bat  must  possess  a  remarkably  sound  judg- 
ment to  guide  him  in  the  selection  of  material.  Again,  if  the  writer 
pieaomes  to  a  still  h^er  office  than  that  of  a  mere  collaborator,  and 
attempts  to  inculcate  a  new  doctrine,  or  extract  truth  firom  the  midst  of 
eonflicting  opinions,  extensive  knowledge  and  seaod  judgment  become 
atill  more  essentbL  On  eaamining  the  woric  before  us,  we  find  that 
Dr.  Fui^  has  not  condeecended  to  be  the  mere  compiler  of  the 
kboocs  of  others,  but  has  frequently  taken  to  himself  tiie  dulaes  of  an 
advocate,  pleading  now  the  case  of  this,  then  of  that  theory.  Nay, 
more,  he  l»s  oooasionally  assmned  the  office  of  a  judge,  and  after  som- 
ming  up  the  cause,  hae  pronounced  judgment  in  accordance  with  his 
own  views.  Consequently,  our  author  has  laid  himself  open  to  criti- 
dam,  00  will  be  seen  in  the  following  analysis  of  his  book. 

Tfa(9  introduction  need  not  detain  us;  for  notwithstanding  its  being 
headed  by  the  attractive  title,  ''On  the  Phvsiology  of  the  Metamor- 
phoses of  Animal  Tissues,"  we  have  discovered  in  it  nothing  new  either 
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in  the  way  of  fiust  or  theory.  We  at  once  paa^  ou,  then,  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  first  chapier>  when  the  author  speaks  of  the  quantity  of 
blood  contained  in  the  human  body.  This  is  a  pcnnt  of  some  impor- 
tance, and  one  about  which,  unfortunately,  there  still  remains  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion,  although  nothing  like  what  formerly 
existed  when  some  authors  gave  the  amount  of  blood  in  an  adult  as 
low  as  eight,  while  others  reckoned  it  as  high  as  one  hundred  pounds. 
Within  the  last  few  years  several  physiologists,  seeing  the  necessity  of 
ascertaining,  with  something  like  exactitude,  a  knowledge  of  the 
amount  of  blood  circulating  in  the  human  body,  have  attempted  in 
various  ways  to  collect  and  weigh  it.  One  and  all  of  them,  however,  have 
discovered  the  task  to  be  much  more  difficult  than  they  had  at  first 
anticipated.  The  amount  of  fluid  poured  from  the  vessels  of  an  animal 
bled  to  death,  has  been  found  to  be  far  short  of  the  actual  amount  pre- 
sent in  the  body.  Life  becomes  extinct  after  the  removal  of  a  mere 
fractional  part  of  the  blood,  and  no  sooner  has  death  supervened  than 
the  flow  is  arrested.  Even  the  application  of  mechanical  pressure  to 
the  limbs  and  internal  organs  has  proved  insufficient  to  empty  the 
vessels  of  their  contents.  Hence  it  is  that  observers  have  been  driven 
to  attempt  the  solution  of  the  question  by  a  variety  of  other  mean& 
Some  have  measured  the  volume  of  liquid  which  the  bloodvessels  of  a 
dead  body  are  capable  of  containing  (Herbert),  and  have  resigned  it  as 
.fikllacipus.  Others  have  invented  a  method  which  they  supposed  would 
be  more  tmstw<»thy  than  the  preceding.  We  allude  to  that  adopted 
by  Valentin.  Being  aware  that  the  absolute  quantity  of  a  solution, 
which  contains  a  definite  per-centage  of  salts,  may  be  ascertained  by- 
adding  a  known  amount  of  water  to  it,  and  determining  the  per-centage 
of  salts  in  the  diluted  mixture,  Valentin  removed  by  venesection,  frcni 
a  living  animal,  a  small  quantity  of  blood,  carefully  weighed,  and  esti- 
mated the  amount  of  solids  it  contained.  Then,  after  injecting  into 
the  animal's  circulation  a  measured  quantity  of  water,  he  immediately 
withdrew  another  portion  of  blood,  and  ascertained,  as  before,  its  per- 
centage of  solids.  Out  of  the  relative  concentration  of  these  two  por- 
tions of  blood  he  was  able  to  calculate  the  amount  of  fluid  circulating 
in  the  system.  His  experiments,  which  were  made  upon  sheep,  dogs, 
rabbits,  d^a,  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  herbivorous,  had  less  blood 
than  carnivorous  animals;  and  that  the  proportion  of  blood  was  to  the 
weight  of  the  body  from  one  to  four,  to  one  to  six.  Taking  the 
average  value,  he  i-eckoned  that  the  human  body  would  contain  one> 
fifth  of  its  weight  of  blood.  It  is  easily  seen  that  the  method  pursned 
by  Valentin  is  open  to  many  objections.  The  injection  of  water  into 
the  circulation  has  a  very  important  effect  upon  the  various  secretions, 
and  although  the  second  portion  of  blood  is  withdrawn  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  water  is  injected,  yet,  during  the  interval,  a 
quantity  of  fiuid  must  escape  by  the  renal,  cutaneous,  puimonaiy, 
and  other  secretions,  and  thus  give  rise  to  considerable  inaocaraoy  ia 
the  calculations.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  Valentin's  method  yields 
too  high  an  estimate. 

Drs.  Ed.  Weber  and  Lehmann  proceeded  in  another  way  to  elicit 
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how  maoh  blood  circulated  in  the  hnman  frame.  Their  observation  waft 
nuide  upon  a  condemned  criminal.  The  individual  was  weighed  before 
and  after  decapitation,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  blood  that 
flowed  from  the  divided  vessels.  Some  of  the  blood,  too,  was  collected, 
and  the  per-centage  of  its  solids  determined.  The  vessels  of  the  body 
were  then  injected  with  water,  and  washed  ont  until  what  came  away 
was  no  longer  coloured.  The  amount  of  solids  in  the  collected  washings 
was  next  determined,  in  order  to  discover  how  much  blood  had  remained 
behind  in  the  vessek.  The  total  quantity  of  blood  found  was  fifteen 
pounds,  equal  to  one-eighth  the  weight  of  the.  body.  This  method, 
althou^  not  free  from  sources  of  error,  is  yet,  we  think,  a  much  more 
trustworthy  one  than  that  adopted  by  Yidentin.  The  only  objection 
of  moment  that  has  been  advanced  against  it,  is  grounded  upon  the 
£m^  that,  during  the  washing  out  of  the  vessels,  some  of  the  solids  of 
the  tissues  must  have  been,  obediently  to  the  laws  of  diosmose,  ex- 
tracted, thereby  augmenting  the  amount,  and  increasing  the  calculated 
quantity  of  blood.  We  have  some  doubts  with  r^;ard  to  the  value  of 
this  objection.  Any  one  who  has  attempted  to  inject  water  through 
the  vessels  of  a  dead  animal,  must  have  noticed  that  a  large  amount  of 
water  is  forced  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  into  the  surround- 
ing tissues,  and  distends  them.  During  its  passage  the  water  carries 
with  it  a  certain  portion  of  the  solids  that  are  present  in  the  capil- 
laries. Weber's  injection,  being  rapidly  performed,  would  therefore 
not  have  time  to  take  much  more  from  the  parenchyma  of  the  organs 
than  it  would  have  previously  driven  by  mechanical  force  into  it.  If 
this  supposition  be  correct,  the  estimate  he  gave  would,  after  all,  not 
be  so  very  £Etr  from  the  truth. 

The  newest  method  of  determining  the  quantity  of  blood  is  that 
propoeed  by  Welcker.  In  a  given  quantity  of  blood  there  is  a  definite 
amount  of  colouring  matter,  which  when  dissolved  in  a  certain  quantity 
of  water,  yields  a  precise  shade  of  colour.  Welcker  has  made  a  colour- 
scale  (Farben-9oala)  by  taking  and  dilating  blood  with  from  four 
hundred  to  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  times  its  measure  of  water,  and 
producing  a  stain  upon  |iaper  with  a  drop  of  the  dilution.*  A  scale 
of  a  known  value  being  thus  prepared,  the  next  thing  is  to  get  the 
whole  blood  from  the  animal.  This  he  does  by  first  emptying  the 
veaaela,  as  &r  as  possible,  by  dividing  the  larger  arteries  and  veins  in 
t^  neck.  The  remaining  blood  is  then  extracted  from  the  tissues  by 
hacking  them  into  small  fragments  and  washing  them  thoroughly  with 
w»ter.t  The  washings  are  then  added  to  the  blood,  and  the  whole 
fltiil  farther  dilated  till  a  drop  on  a  piece  of  paper  gives  the  same 
shade  of  colour  as  that  yielded  by  one  of  the  pieces  in  the  colour'- 
floaie.  By  a  simple  calcuUition  the  total  amoant  of  blood  that  was 
present  in  the  body  of  the  animal  is  then  easily  ascertained.  As 
I  gives  a  darker.stain  than  arterial  blood,  the  scale  is  made  from 


I  hM  adopted  Wekker's  metliod,  bat  made  hli  scale  bjr  dUating  blood  with 
L  000  to  1000  parts  of  water, 
t  Weloker  fiioad  that  by  deeapltation  oaly  from  tlxty  to  aeventy  per  oont  of  the  whole 
Mood  ia  Obtained.    Bisehoff  obserred  in  the  ease  of  three  gaillodned  oriminaU,  that  no 
aora  thitt  tormty-ftwr  per  oent.  of  the  blood  flowed  from  the  Tetwla. 
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a  aixtare  of  the  twa  Ai  fint  mf^  Wdcker's  imIIidA  jfipeMea  to  W 
TMy  diffiooit^  ftiid  ona  likeij  to  give  uuoertun  xesaltBb  1^%  oontciiy 
lias  proved  to  be  tho<saao,  howrmv  for  in  the  <  JaluwborMhft*  for  USff4 
Honlo  atoteatfaat  Dk;  Welokor,  in  the  preaenee  of  tins  mvdMCft  oTtfair 
Nator  fimefaec^VerBMnmluog^  ovtioMtod  a  quantity  of  Ueod  whicH^ 
had  boeQ  pound  upon  a  towel  with  neariy  peiftet  ezaetUnda.  And 
since  then  we  find  other  gentlemen  have  adopted  the  method  with 
eoooen  (Bbobefi^  Heidenhain).  Wekkar  has  vetj  iMently  pttbliahad 
the  nenlt  of  his  experiments,*  and  gives  in  the^  anbjoined  taUe  th» 
avenge  quantity,  of  Uood  in 


Tht  TCliUlY^KrcigM  or«li*Uiid 

totlwt<iruMto4^ 

'B»..d 

I  betwMD 

ATcrage. 

■.n  - 

-1:19,4 

.,.     1:« 

:3S    - 

-1:15,9 

...     1:»,5 

:80,*- 

•l:15,4r 

...     1:17,2 

:18.1- 

-1:10,9 

...     1:21.1 

:L5,1- 

-1:12.0 

....    1:14^7 

exammed. 

Fish 3'  ... 

Amphibia 4     ... 

Amnhihia  (sosiy)   .    .    .4    ... 

Biros 4    ... 

Mammalia  (man  iocluded)    3     ^. 

Thus  we  see  that  fish  have  proportiouaUj  less  blood. than  amphibia^. 
amphibia  less  than  birds,  and  birds  still  less  than  the  m^mmAliii^  in  the 
same  paper  we  find  it  mentioned  that,  although  the  quantity  of  blood 
increases  with  the  weight  of  the  body  (in  the  same  ^)ecies).  yet  young 
have  proportionally  much  more  blood  than  old  animals.  Xhe  &male, 
too,  is  generally  found  to  have  less  blood  than  the  male. 

Bischofft  has  lately  estimated  by  Wekker's  method  the  quantity  of 
blood  contained  in  the  bodies  of  two  guillotined  criminals,  and  found 
that  the  proportion  of  blood  to  the  weight  of  the  body  was  in  one  of 
them  as  one  to  fourteen,  in  the  other  as  one  to  thirteen^  It  appeaia^ 
then,  from  the  most  recent  researches  that  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
body  is  smaller  than  was  supposed  (Valentin,  one-fifth;  Webec  and 
Lehmann,  one-eighth),  and  that  on  an  average  it  may  be  reckoned  at 
one-thirteenth  or  one-fourteenth. 

To  return  to  our  author.  In  the  chapter  he  has  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  quantity  of  blood-corpuscles,  wo  find  nothing 
new.  Ho  still  gives  Yierordt's  estimate — ^namely,  that  the  male  haa 
5,000,000,  and  the  female  only  4,500,000  in  the  cubic  millimetre 
(1  mm.  =  ^^^th  of  an  inch). 

We  wiU  now  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a.  more  importanjt 
question,  at  least  as  regards  the  practical  physician.  We  allude  to& 
the  form  which  the  blood  corpuscles  assume  in  health  and  xbl  dieeaae. 
Every  one  who  has  paid  attention  to  the  microscopical  examination  of 
blood  taken  from  patients,  must  have  been  puzzled  with  the  diversity 
of  forms  which  they  present,  and  the  chaoges  they  undetgOi  even 
while  the  eye  of  the  observer  is  upon  them.  With  regard  to  theae- 
changes  our  author  remarks : 

"When  a  drop  of  blood,  placed  under  the  microscope,  begins  to  evsq[>orate,, 

»  Zdtachrift  f iir  nt.  Hed.,  Dritte  Beihe,  Band  !▼.  p.  145. 
t  Zeitschriltfarwiaench.ZooU]cie>BMdrU.S,p.  ULi  and  Bud  is.  1» p.  6*. 
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tke  oells  iiUBMyfttely  oowDdnee  to  alter  their  a^pe.  Th^  lose  their  cixeular 
lioBn,  beoone  ko^ftheiied,  angu]ar>  notdied,  and  jagged,  so  that  soma  of  them 
look  likfi  raapberoes^  and  appear  to  be  composed  S  a  group  of  small  balls. 
This  appearance  is  chiefly  due  to  the  evaporation  of  the  contents  of  the  cor- 
pnsdea  through  the  outer  membrane,  and  a  consequent  shrinking  of  it.  In 
tbe  case  of  the  raspberrj-shaped  corpuscles,  it  may  also  possibly  arise  from  a 
seerction  of  granules  from  the  cell  wall,  analogous  to  therormation  of  granules 
in  the  faiood  carposdee  id  fiah  and  amphibia.  When  a  thin  layer  of  blood  is 
flowed  to  evaponte  on  a  sUde^  the  cdis  generally  dry  without  nndeigoiDg  any 
diatortiM."  (p.13.) 

We  cauBot  allow  this  qnoMion  to  pan  initlionfr  some  oommeni,  for 
tiie  ^W8  tfaweiii  ooatained  are  in  some  respeots  oentnury  to  o«tr  own. 
Rom  the  above  paragraph  it  would  appear  that  Fanke  thinks  that  the 
atteontioii  in.  the  shape  d  the  hkiod  oorpasdee  is  entirely  due  to  ezfls- 
aaoee.  Weadxeit  that  when  a  drop  of  blood  is  permitted  to  dry  on  a 
elide  under  the  macroaaope  nmny  of  the  cells  beeome  serrated;  but  w» 
are  net  pv^pared  ako  to  admit  tint  this  ehange  in  their  form  is 
entirely  dae  to  exosmese  of  the  liqnid  oontente  of  theoorpmsoles.  For 
we  have  as  fteqnoitly  seen  it  take  pkuse  in  diluted  as  in  conemitrated 
Ubod.  Swn  in  the  ezan^ple  cited  by  our  anther^  we- think  if  iAm 
drop  of  Uood  be  carefully  examined  it  will  be  generally  found  that 
the  seriated  or  jagged  cells  first  make  their  appearance  at  the  circam- 
faenoa  Now,  although  it  is  at  this  point  that  evaporation  ocours 
when  a  covering^glass  is  uaad,  and  at  first  sight  it  would  appear  to  be 
the  part  most  ooncentrated,  yet  it  is  not  in  reality  so.  The  oiienm* 
faenee  is  in  &et  the  most  dilated'portien  of  the  whole  chop.  The 
preesoKe  of  the^covmng-glan  drives  the  liquid  serum  from  the  centre 
to  the  cnoumfevenoe^  and  if  the  corpusclee  in  the  centre  of  the  field  be 
examined^  they  will  be  found  to  retain  their  ciroular  shape  long  after 
tinee  at  the  periphery  have  beeome  altered.  If  a  hair  or  fragment  of 
eotton-fihre  be  introduoed  under  the  oovering^gktSB^  in  order  to  raise  it 
more  at  one  point  than  at  another,  the  serum  of  the  drop  will  coUeot 
around  it^  and  the  Uoodk»lls  in  this  neig^ibonrhood  will  be  observed 
to  be  mere  serrated  than  elnwheve.  Again,  if  a  little  water  be 
added  to  a  drop  of  hloed  in  which  no  serrated  oeUs  are  to  be  seen,  a 
great  nnmfaer  will  probably  appear  in  the  course  of  a  few  aeconda  In 
fact,  we  brieve  that  it  is  the  dilution,  and  not  the  oonoentration  of 
the  blood,  which  most  favours  the  production  of  the  seirated  appear* 
anca  If  Funke^s  statement  be  correct,  how  does  it  hi^ppen,  as  he 
himself  saysy  that  ''when  a  thin  layer  of  blood  is  allowed  to  evapomte 
upon  a  idide  the  oeUs  become  dry  witibeut  any  distortion  tidcing 
place  r  The  cells  in  this  case  ought,  according  to  his  previous  state- 
ment,  to  have  all  beeome  serrated.  When  we  examine  the  blood  of 
patients  sofibring  firom  diseases  which  render  it  thin  and  watevy«-« 
aoch,  fer  ezampl^  as  scurvy — ^we  often  find  tha&  the  blood  oovpusolai 
are  nearly  aU  serrated. 

Lately  we  had  oooasionto  examine  the  blood  of  a  woman  labonxii^ 
under  a  lapodly-growing  fibn>-plaatie  tumour  of  the  uterus  Aedied  a 
ftw  days  afterwards— and  a  gentleman  who  was  standing  at  the  bed* 
side  xenariDed  how  very  watoty  the  blood  looked  ¥^e  oozing  fion 
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tlie  finger.  On  placing  a  drop  under  the  microecope,  many  aenated 
cells  were  aeen;  and  for  experiment's  sake,  some  water  was  added,  in 
order  to  render  it  still  more  dilated.  The  immediate  reanlt  was  a  yery 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  serrated  corpuscles. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  stellate  or  serrated  cells  were 
characteristic  of  fever.  A  tolerably  extensive  observation  of  blood  in 
different  diseases  has  led  us  to  the  oondusiou  that  this  i^pearance  is 
limited  to  no  particular  class  of  disease,  but  is  to  be  found  in  all  cases 
where  the  blood  is  in  a  poor  condition,  whether  it  results  from  sick- 
ness or  want  of  nourishment.  We  must  at  the  same  time  add  that 
the  cells  of  some  bloods,  which  do  not  belong  to  this  category,  have  a 
much  greater  tendency  to  become  serrated  than  others,  and  co&se- 
qiumtly  it  cannot  be  mere  dilution  which  alone  fkvoura  it.  The  tendency 
must  pre-exist,  the  water  only  calls  it  into  pkBLj,  The  cause  of  thk 
tendency,  however,  we  aie  not  in  a  position  to  point  out. 

Bichardaon  has  observed  that  the  Mood  of  jaundiced  people  and  of 
great  smokers  has  a  dirty,  dingy  inie,  is  thin,  and  possesses  a  feeble 
ooagnlating  power,  in  omsequenoe,  he  says^  of  the  presence  of  firee 
ammonia.  Further,  that  the  blood-oorpuiBcles  do  not  in  those  cases 
ran  into  rolls^  but  remain  scattered  over  the  field,  are  irregular  in 
form,  and  stellate. 

Loi^  before  the  publication  of  Dr.  Richardson's  valoable  work  we 
had  noticed  that  the  blood-corpusdes  of  jaundiced  patients  were  large, 
flabby-looking,  irregular  in  mupe — ^not,  however,  stellate — and  had 
a  tendency  to  elongate.  We  have  even  noticed  them  sending  ofut 
little  processes,  as  if  budding;  occasionally,  one  would  divide  into  two, 
or  on  the  other  hand  two  cellB  might  codesce  into  one.  With  regard 
to  the  condition  of  the  blood  of  great  smokers — ^if  individuals  who 
smoke  ten  or  twelve  oigais  daily  deserve  that  title — ^we  cannot  say 
that  the  appearances  described  have  attracted  our  attention.  Since 
reading  Richardson's  statement  with  regard  to  the  presence  of  free 
ammonia,  and  its  action  upon  blood-oorpusdes,  we  have  made  a  few 
experiments.  On  adding  a  dilute  solution  of  ammonia  to  a  drop  of 
Uood  placed  under  the  microscope,  the  rolls  of  normal  blood-corposcks 
break  up.  The  cells  s^Nurat^  become  of  a  dull  yellow  hue,  luge  in 
fiiie,  irregular  in  shape,  oval  or  pointed,  and  flattened  on  their  sides 
when  they  come  in  contact  with  each  other.  When  a  stronger  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  is  employed,  the  cell  walls  dissolve,  and  the  contents 
flow  out,  giving  to  the  field  a  uniform  yellow  hue.  The  addition 
of  acetic  acid  to  this  causes  the  whole  to  take  on  a  granidar  ap- 


We  have  observed  that  several  poisons,  especially  that  of  the  African 
puff-adder,  cause  the  blood  to  assume  an  appearance  very  analogous  to 
that  prodneed  by  ammonia.  Kolliker  noticed  that  a  solution  cf  uiea 
induoed  the  corpuscles  of  frog's  blood  to  become  stellata  Be  the 
ntaooale.of  these  changes  what  it  may,  we  have  little  doubt  that  when 
Uieuuorasoope  has  bMu  longer  employed  in  dinical  rasearoh,  and  by 
individuals  who  have  been  properly  tndned  to  use  it,  we  shall  find  in 
applying  it  to  the  blood  an  imjportaot  aasirtanee  ,to  oar  diagnosis. 
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Fanke  has,  in  his  text-book,  given  us  no  less  than  seven  pages  ou 
the  caose  of  the  coagidation  of  the  blood,  nearly  the  whole  of  which 
are  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the  views  recently  put  forward  in 
Germany  by  Bruecke  and  by  Zimmermann.  And  strange  to  say,  he 
has  taken  no  notice  whatever  of  our  countryman's  elaborate  researches, 
exoq>t  in  a  note  of  three  lines  at  the  end.  The  note  we  shall  pre* 
aently  translate.  We  must  here  notice  a  point  which  we  would  have 
^adly  omitted — namely,  that  in  the  work  under  review,  which  is  in 
many  respects  deserving  of  commendation,  the  author  displays  the 
grossest  ignorance  of  English  medical  literature — ^he  seems  indeed  to 
be  perfectly  unaware  of  the  existence  of  our  periodicals — and  conse- 
quently many  points  of  importance  which  have  been  fully  investigated 
and  settled  in  England,  are  still  brought  fbrwai*d  in  the  most  pompous 
manner.  Can  it  be  believed  that  an  author  writing  a  text-book. on 
physiology  in  1858,  still  declares  that  in  asphyxiated  and  lightuing- 
struck  individuals, ''  the  blood  does  not  coagulate  in  the  vessels  1"  In 
the  first  case,  on  account  of  the  abaenoe  of  oxygen;  in  the  second, 
because  of  the  decomposition  of  the  fibrin  by  the  action  of  electricity  % 
It  would  take  up  too  much  of  our  space  to  cite  all  the  paragraphs  in 
which  our  author  displays  a  similar  amount  of  ignorance  of  English 
medical  literature.  We  say  this  with  no  wish  to  damage  his  work  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  but  with  the  desare  that  if  this  review  should 
ever  chance  to  meet  his  eye,  he  nMiy  take  the  hint,  and  before  pub- 
liflfaing  another  edition  of  his  text-book,  glance  over  some  of  our 
Bnglish  periodicals.  It  will  do  him  no  haim,  and  we  venture  to  say 
bis  book  will  be  much  the  better  Ibr  it. 

To  return  to  what  our  author  says  regarding  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood.  The  questions  to  be  settled  are,  "  What  keeps  the  fibrin  dis- 
solved in  the  circulating  blood)"  And,  <'  What  change  occurs  in  the 
blood  when  it  coagulates  T  Bruecke*  says  that  the  result  of  his 
labours  upon  the  cause  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  led  him  to  the 
oondusion  that  the  fibrin  is  retained  in  a  fluid  state  through  an  influence 
exerted  upon  it  by  the  coats  of  the  living  blood  vessels.  This  conclusion 
is,  to  our  mind,  a  very  unsubstantial  one.  The  coagulation  of  the  blood 
is  finvoured  by  the  presence  of  foreign  substances.  Yirchow,  Bruecke, 
and  Van  der  Kolk,  observed  that  a  drop  of  mercury,  or  a  fragment  o£ 
platinum  wire,  put  into  blood  became  coated  with  fibrin  bdfore  the 
remainder  of  tiie  blood  coagulated.  The  blood  in  an  obstructed  vessel, 
as  is  well  known,  coagulates  sooner  upon  the  walls  than  in  the  middle. 
These  iuAA,  however,  prove  but  little;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
the  presence  of  a  foreign  body,  such  as  platinum  wire,  can  exert  any 
otlier  than  a  mechanical  action,  similar  to  that  of  a  thread  in  a  solu- 
tion of  sugar.  Who  can  say  that  the  solidification  of  fibrin  is  any- 
thittg  more  than  a  phjraical  change  in  the  position  of  its  atoms,  just 
as  occurs  in  the  crystallization  of  sugar  ?  Zimmermann  thinks  that 
the  ooagulation  of  fibrin  is  nearly  allied  to  the  process  of  fermentar 
tiaoy  and  is  brought  about  by  a  kind  of  putrefiiction  occurring  in 
ef  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  after  its  removal  from  the 
«  0MVOl.zsxviLortlitoJ0UML 
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kodj.  He  my&,  mareover,  tli«t  iids  feniflBtaition  maj  be  regarded  in 
tiM  ligbi  of  aa  QxidiBiDg  pvoMtt.  If  so^  our  author  inquireBr  'why 
does  ii  not  take  phMW  eqoi^j  well  m  the  onoolatiiig  UkMidy  whidi 
always  oontaiaa  plenty  of  oacr^aii  1  Zimwieimaiiii  has  not  aawwcwd 
this  ^peatiott  aatiafibctonly.  Still  le«  hMt  he  shown  good  nrniads  te 
adopting  the  view  of  a  patv^ustiTe  proacgn  ooflnrring  in  tibe  blood  at 
the  moment  of  its  ooagolation.  In  fiMl^  it  appears  to  ns  thsi  the  chief 
evidenoe  he  hoe  addimd  in  its  fiMronr  is  foonded  npoik  the  eiiemi^ 
staaoe  that  mattoiB  which  posicat  the  power  of  haataning-  tfao  potcoK 


facliMi  of  bhxNi,  have  also  the  power  of  ptmncting  the  sehdifiesttioB 
of  its  iihEia.  Fnnke  has  not  tronhlnd.hiniaelf  with  the  coiisidflnfti<Hi 
of  the  amwonia  thoesy.  He  asms  to  look,  upon  it  as  btneotk  his 
notice^  and  Hisminnas  it  in  the  IbUowing  note  :*-« 

"  We  miffht  brine  forward  sbundsnce  of  theories  regarding  the  ooagnlaiiQn 
of  the  bhxKl,  not^  noweTer,  a  single  one  well  foonded,  altnongh  some  soft- 
oientlj  adventmons.  As^  for  example,  that  of  Bidiardson,  who  thinks  that 
the  preseBoeof  ammonia  in  Ae  bkiod  b  the  csose  oltiie  fibrin  being  in  achi* 
tioo,  the  eraporatum  of  the  ammonia  the  caiuo  of  ifcs  ooa^iiilatieB.  Zisuaer^ 
nuum  has  given  hims^  nnueoesaaiy  trouble  to  orertum  this  bypothesifl^  for 
not  even  has  the  presence  of  ammonia  in  normal  blood  been  si^isfiBotonlf 
proven.'*  (Note  3,  p.  30.) 

Even  if  Dr.  Fonke's  views  difier  fimn  those  entertsin^  by  Dr. 
Biehsidson,  he  might  at  least  have  mentioned  some  of  the  fiMts  which 
that  obaeevsr  brought  forward  in  snppert  of  his  theory. 

We  shall  now  terminate  onr  xeBpiaiks  upon-  the  blood  by  a  ra^ 
glance  at  its  cryataUization,  or  we  shonki  rather  say^  ^  the  finraation  of 
crystals  in  blood.''  Onr  anthor  commences  the  chapter  hn  haa  given 
up  to  this  snbjest^  by  flaying  that* 

*'  Under  certain  external  infinences,  the  organic  oolonring  matter,  whidi  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  contents  of  the  red  corpuscles,  can  be  made  to  assame 
a  crystalline  form  in  the  drawn  blood  of  every  animal.  The  contents  of  the 
cells  of  each  kind  of  Uood  having  their  own  diaracteristic  foim  of  cfysUls. 
The  chief  p<Mnt  in  ciysfcallixing  the  '  luemato-elobiiline'  or  '  hsMaato-ctystaUiae' 
being  to  remove  it  iram  the  interior  of  the  c^."  (p.  31.) 

From  this  paragraph  one  wonld  snppose  that  Fanke  considered  it  a 
very  easy  matter  to  obtain  crystals  from  aU  kinds  of  blood.  Indeed^ 
a  little  fiurther  on  in  the  chapter  we  find  him  saying  that  crystals  foam 
completely  and  readily  under  the  inflnence  of  light,  if  blood  has  been 
first  exposed  to  a  current  of  oxygen,  and  afterwards  to  a  stream  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  Which,  he  says,  is  easily  dene  by  exposing  a  drop  to 
the  action  of  the  air  for  a  few  minutes,  diluting  it  with  water,  and  then, 
before  covering  up  with  thin  glass,  breathing  upon  it  This,  and 
several  other  methods,  we  have  fi:eqnently  adopted,  but  not  with  in- 
variable succees.  Occasionally  we  have  found  certain  bloods  crystal* 
line  rapidly,  and  without  the  lightest  care  being  bestowed  upon  them ; 
while  at  other  times  we  have  Mled,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  attrition,  to 
obtain  by  the  above  method  a  single  crystal.  This,  we  think,  in  many 
oases  arose  from  die  circumstance  that  the  hssmato-globuline  was  not 
always  in  a  condition  favowaUe  for  crystallisi^ion.    There  is  a  method. 
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bowever^  which  has  luiver  fiuled  in  our  huiGl».— we  aUnde  to  that 
desoribed  by  TeochmaDii.  To  dried  and  powdered  blaad  ia  added  aoaaa 
commoii  saU^  and  the  miztBre  of  the  two  is  diaeolved  in  glaaiaL  acetia 
atdd  with  the.  aid  of  heat.  The  hanoato-globttliDe  cKysfcaUiaea  oa  oodL* 
ing.  The  OTTataU  ao  olftained  aee  iaYariahlj  aaMiU  and.  gMiafally 
rhombic  pxisouk 

Ponke'a  saoood  statement  in  the  above  qaotation^  namely,  thai  the 
eontents  of  the  blood  oorpusQleB  in  eaoh  spades  of  animal  hawe  m 
charactenBtic  Gzystalline  fonn«  i%  we  believe^  to  a  oactaia  paint  asiar 
Uiahed.  Gijstala.  obtained,  for  eoample^  from  gainea^iif a  bioed  am 
tetrahedialy  fsook,  squirrel's  heixagoiial,  fiom  horse's  rbombeidal,  while 
from  man'a  thej  ate  sometimes  prismatie^  oecaaionallj^  laminated  seet** 
an^^esy  but  most  fre^entlj  domboida* 

No  crystals  have  ever  yet  been  found  in  freshly  draam.  haaithgr. 
blood ;  bat  it  is  no  nnoommon  thing  to  find  them  deposited  in  the 
body  in  afpoplectic  olots,  aneorismal  tomonn^  &^  They  oocnr  vary 
frequently^  too,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Parkes»  in  balf-pntcid.  bleod«^ 
There  is  one  curious  case  on  recoKd  where  a  mass  of  crystals,  the  aiaa 
of  a  walnut,  was  found -in  a  cyst  in  the  liver  (Robin).  The  cryetala 
were  of  a  beautiful  soariet  colour,  and  free  from  other  matters.  Nature 
aeemed  to  have,  by  some  means  or  other,  deposited  them  in  that  poei* 
tion  in  a  state  of  purity.  Funke  mentions  having  seen  crystals  in 
the  interior  of  the  blood  corpasdM  of  some  fishes;  and  further  »a> 
marks,  that  they  have  never  yet  been  found  in  ths  corpuscles  of  any 
other  animal.  We  are  rather  surprised  at  the  statement  made  in 
the  latter  half  of  this  sentence  for  on  referring  to  an  article  by 
Dr.  Sieveking,  on  Albuminous  Crystallization,  we  find  it  stated 
that — 

"  Kollika'  is  the  first  who  observed  tfaeBi.(amtab)  in,  the  oorpusolea.  In 
the  blood  of  a  dog's  Urer  he  found  a  great  numoer  of  Uood-^lobiiles,  ooniaiu- 
ing  from  one  to  five  rodlets,  of  a  dark  ydbw  colour,  which  remained  un- 
changed in  water,  but  seemed  to  disappear  under  the  influence  of  acetic  acid. 
He  next  observed  the  same  appearances  in  the  splenic  vein  of  a  dog/'f 

Funke,  we  find,  denies  the  existence  of  white  crystals,  and  ridiculea 
the  idea  of  such  ever  occurring,  saying,  that  inorganic  salts  have  been 
confounded  with  them.  Now,  we  do  not  doubt  that  this  has  frequently 
enough  occurred,  and  we  fear  we  have  evidence  of  it  in  the  last 
number  of  the  '  Pathological  Society's  Transactions,'  where  a  gentle- 
man has  given  a  drawing  of  crystals  from  a  dot  in  the  corpus  luteum, 
that  have  no  resemblance  whatever  to  crystals  of  an  organic  nature, 
but  hx>k  like  badly  formed  phosphates  or  chlorides.  Very  good  and 
trustworthy  observers,  however,  have  described  white  blood  crystals, 
and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  their  existencet,  as  it  frequently  happens 
that  one  part  of  a  crystal  is  far  more  deeply  tinged  with  colouring 
matter  than  another* 

Now  comes  the  important  question,  "  What  is  the  composition  of 
blood  crystals  T    We  shall  not  at  present  relate  all  the  theories  that 
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have  at  Tarious  timea  prevailed  regarding  their  natuv^  as  that  has 
ahreadj  been  done  by  Dr.  Sieveking,  in  t^  article  above  alladed  to. 
We  will  merely  mention  that  at  one  time  they  were  looked  upon  as 
being  inorganic,  at  another  as  a  oombination  of  oi^nic  and  inoiganic 
subatanoesy  while  more  recently  they  were  thought  to  be  oompoaed  en- 
tirely of  organic  matter.  In  fiust,  until  we  perased  the  work  before 
US,  we  imagined  that  all  were  agreed  in  r^giurding  them  as  a  mixture 
ef  hematin,  and  a  protein  substance.  Fnnke,  however,  seems  still 
determined  to  hold  an  opposite  opinion,  and  has  (we  think)  wasted 
two  or  three  pages  in  trying  to  prove  that  haemato-crystalline  is  not 
a  compound,  but  a  simple  In^y.  We  have  purposely  used  the  word 
^  wasted,"  becsuse  his  arguments  are  mere  gratuitous  assertions,  and 
in  the  end  he  has  been  forced  to  state  fiu*ts  that  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  his  theory. 

Lehmann  found  that  on  boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of  crystals  he 
obtained  a  coagulum  which  wd^ed  leas  than  the  crystals  he  bad 
dissolved,  and  that  there  remained  behind  a  liquid  wiUi  an  acid  re- 
action, although  the  solution  of  the  crystals  before  being  boiled  was 
distinctly  neutral.  Moreover,  he  ascertained  that  the  liquid  contained 
a  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  salts,  along  with  an  undefined  organic 
acid.  Further,  the  same  observer  by  chemical  agents  obtained  from 
his  crystals  a  colouring  matter  and  a  protein  substance,  the  former  of 
which  he  was  able  to  crystallise,  but  not  the  latter.  Nay  more,  on 
indueration,  Lehmann*s  crystals  leave  an  ash,  composed  chiefly  of 
iron,  but  containing  also  phosphates,  chlorides,  and  traces  of  sulphates^ 
How,  then,  can  Funke,  who  is  fully  cognisant  of  these  fiicts,  stili 
attempt  to  maintain  that  h»mato-ciystalline  is  a  simple  substance  f 
All  observers  agree  in  stating  that  hsematin  exists  in  the  crystals-^ 
which,  by  the  way,  our  author  says  is  an  optical  delusion,  there  bein^ 
according  to  him,  no  such  body  in  nature — and  the  existence  in  them 
of  a  protein  substance  cannot  now  be  denied,  since  it  is  found  that 
their  watery  solution  is  coagulated  by  heat  and  by  alcohoL  From  our 
own,  and  the  observations  of  others,  it  appears  that  several  kinds  of 
coloured  crystals  form  in  blood,  some  being  soluble^  others  insoluble,  in 
water.  The  ciystals,  too,  which  are  obtained  from  the  blood  of  dif- 
ferent species  of  animals,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  shape,  have 
certain  peculiarities  in  their  chemical  composition.  Still,  howevei^  we 
think  that  the  difference  among  them  results  not  from  a  variety  in  the 
kind,  but  merely  in  the  proportion  of  their  ingredients.  We  cannot 
for  a  moment  admit,  as  our  author  would  have  us  to  do,  that  luemato- 
globulin  or  hssmato-ciTstalline  has  in  any  case  a  definite  chemical 
composition;  indeed  Tiehmann,  who  so  long  inclined  to  such  an 
opinion,  has  at  length  acknowledged  that  his  crystals  have  sometimes 
a  greater,  sometimes  a  lesser,  proportion  of  arii. 

Before  leaving  this  subject^  we  may  mention  that  Funke  lays  claim 
to  the  discoveiy  of  blood  crystals.  Had  our  author  been  better 
aeqnainted  with  oar  Bngliah  medical  literature,  he  would  not  have 
folten  into  this  error,  for  he  would  then  probably  have  known  that  Sir 
EvcnuEd  Home  fouid  them,  as  early  as   1830,  in  an  aneurlsmal 
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ttimouTy  while  bis  own  reaearchefl  were  not  poblished  till  tmenty- 
one  years  afterwards !  Reichert  and  Kolliker  had  also  described 
blood  ciystals  in  1849.  Fanke,  whose  first  paper  onlj  appeared 
in  1851,  gets  over  this  difficultj  bj  saying  that  the  authors  who 
preceded  him  entirely  misunderstood  their  nature  {tfoRiidndig  tfer- 
iantU).*  We  think,  however,  that  after  reading  what  has  been  said 
above,  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  in  saying  that,  if  there  is  any 
misunderstanding,  it  is  most  probably  upon  our  author^s,  not  upon  his 
predecessors',  side. 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  who  honour  us  with  a  perusal  of  this  article 
may  perhaps  observe  with  surprise  that  in  the  foregoing  remarks 
no  allusion  has  yet  been  made  to  the  'Treatise  on  Physiology/ 
by  Monsieur  Longet,  notwithstanding  that  the  title  of  his  work  is 
placed  on  the  first  page  of  our  review.  To  these  readers  we  beg  to 
remark  that  our  silence  on  this  point  must  not  be  attributed  either  to 
negligence,  or  to  any  desire  of  passing  over  his  labours  in  silence,  but 
to  the  simple  and  jNiteDt  fact  that  hitherto  we  have  been  speaking  on 
.subjects  which  are  not  discussed  in  Longet's  treatise.  Many  of  our 
readers  are  undoubtedly  aware  that,  notwithstanding  that  Monsieur 
Looget*s  book  on  physiology  has  been  coming  out  in  parts  during  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years,  it  is  still  incomplete;  and  it  so  happens 
that  the  part  on  the  circulatory  system,  which  we  have  been  discussing, 
is  the  very  one  that  is  still  wanting.  We  have,  therefore,  had  as  yet 
no  opportunity  of  introducing  the  name  of  Longet  into  our  review. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  treatise 
now  before  us,  we  may  mention  that  its  author  reversed  the  usual 
order  of  publication,  and  issued  the  second  volume  before  the  first. 
Indeed,  it  is  now  only  the  first  part  of  the  first  volume  which  is  want- 
ing in  order  to  render  the  work  complete.  So  long  a  period  has 
elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  second  volume,  1850,  that  we 
need  scarcely  do  more  at  present  than  allude  to  its  contents.  It  is 
divided  into  three  books,  the  first  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  Consider- 
ation of  the  Different  Senses;  the  second,  to  the  Cerebro-Spinal 
Nervous  System ;  and  the  third  and  last,  to  Reproduction. 

While  examining  the  properties  and  functions  of  the  nervous 
system,  our  author  makes  the  following  remark  regarding  the  different 
views  at  present  held  as  to  the  nature  of  nerve  force.  Some  observers, 
and  perhaps  the  majority,  he  says,  are  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  nerve  force  is  identical  in  its  nature  with  electricity;  while  otheis, 
again,  think  that  although  it  closely  resembles  electricity  in  many 
respects,  it  is  nevertheless  a  peculiar  principle.  After  having  examined 
with  impartiality  the  numerous  facts  upon  which  both  of  these  theories 
are  founded,  it  does  not  appear  to  him  that  there  are  at  the  present 
jnoment  sufficient  grounds  to  authorize  his  adopting  the  view  that 
there  exists  exactly  the  same  kind  of  analogy  betwe^i  nerve-foroe  and 
electricity,  as  between  heat,  light,  and  magnetism.  He  therefore  still 
inclines — or,  we  should  rather  say,  inclined,  for  as  nearly  eight  years 
have  elapsed  since  he  made  the  above  statement,  it  is  not  at  all  unpto- 
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VsUe  thai  ere  now  1m  bfls  fcnmd  goeii  reesonB  for  altenng  it — to  the^ 
MUfommL  of  tbeee  ^o  TCgwdthe  tctire  prmciple  of  nerre  mfttler  fls  a 
ibieeMwpeiteni. 

Looget  ODDimeitoes  iSbt  pert  of  Us  book  on  Reproduc&n  with  an 
introduetopy  ehepter  on  ^lontaneoiis  Genetstion.  Tliis  eabject,  a  £bw 
jmen  beck,  when  one  of  our  ccMmiryieo  thought  he  had  diaoovcrMi  a 
nwentj  of  eieatuig  animale  by  an  electric  oumeDt,  would  hanre  fonned  a 
good  theme  for-^  oritie;  to  enter  upon  it  now,  however,  would  <Rily 
be  wasting  the  time  of  our  readers.  The  chapter  eoatai]i»iH&  wiaii- 
lable  r%mume  of  the  qaestien  as  it  now  stands,  and  may  be  lefien-od 
to  with  adTantage  by  tiioee  of  our  readero  who  feel  interested  in  the 
Mdyjeet. 

Oar  author  eaters  Teiy  ibUy  into  the  ipiestion  of  lepreduotiiai. 
He  examines  the  ^furious  phases  which  it  preasBts  thzuoi^  tli0 
'wIm^  animal  senes,  beginning  with  the  lowest  types  at  the  bottom  of 
tiie  scale,  where  it  takes  plaoe  by  a  simple  scission  of  the  body,  and 
gradual^  asoending  upwards  to  the  highest  forms  of  de'velopment^  ia 
whom  generation  can  only  be  acoomplished  by  a  vokurtavy  oombina* 
tion  of  diflbrent  seoces. 

We  fthall  now  briefly  notice  that  part  of  Longet's  ^natiae  which 
last  issued  from  the  press.  It  forms  a  Tolume  of  two  hundred  aad 
eigh^lbur  pages,  and  is  exdusiTely  devoted  to  the  funotioa  of  digee- 
tien.  In  our  opinion  this,  the  bust,  is  by  fin:  the  best  part  of  the 
whole  work.  The  subject  is  fully  inTestigated  in  all  its  beariags — ao 
Mly,  indeed,  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  give  anything  more 
Iten  a  meagre  abstract  even  of  a-  porti<m  of  it;  we  must  thereforo 
take  the  lilmty  of  referring  our  readers  dii-eotly  to  the  originaL 

Our  author  begins  this  department  of  his  work  by  describing  the 
different  fonns  of  digestive  apparatus  met  with  in  t^  various  dasscB 
of  animals,  oommencing,  as  in  the  case  of  reproduction,  with  the  lowest^ 
and  gradually  ascending  the  scale  to  the  highest  He  then  describee 
the  d^rent  sorts  of  foods,  dividing  them  into  the  albuminous,  aaa- 
^charine,  dieaginous,  and  iaoi^anic.  Next  considers  the  physical  changee 
they  respectively  undergo  during  the  digestive  procesa  Lastly,  he 
examines  the  nature  and  chemical  properties  of  the  saliva,  gastric 
juise,  bile,  pancreatic  and  intestinal  secretions,  pointing  out  how  it  is 
that  these  d%estive  fluids  or  aolvents  are  not  brought  into  aocicm  at 
evaiy  sti^  of  digestion,  or  even  upon  each  kind  of  food;  but  that  oaa 
acts  only  upon  tfais,  another  only  on  that  aliment.  For  example^  he 
shows  1k)w  l^e  saliva  attacks  amylaceous  and  not  albuminous  mattan^ 
how1^  gastric  juice  dissolves  fibrin,  but  not  fiit.  How  bile  acts  oa 
oleaginous,  and  not  on  saccharine  substances.  Our  author  likewise 
indicates  that  the  mode  and  power  of  action  of  the  various  digestive 
aecretioofi  are  not  entirely  dependent  on  their  add  or  alkaline  pi^ 
pcorties,  but  upon  their  containing  peculiar  and  various  kinds  of  ofgaaic 
aidbstances.  Thus,  for  example,  he  has  been  able  to  prove  that  the 
acidifyiDg  of  the  alkaline  saliva  will  never  endow  it  with  the 
dif^Bstive  powers  of  the  add  gastric   juice,  nor  will  the  neutra- 
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liantkML  of  tile  'kiltor  enable  it  to  embraoe  the  pn^Mes^ee  of  tiie 
Ibnner. 

Lmget  1«»  abo  pointed  out  a  -vary  eunple,  and  tbevefon  lueful, 
laeeBB  of  dietingaiehmg  between  albmnen  tfast  bfts  been  digeetod 
ftook  that  wfaioh  has  merely  been  diisolTed.  I^  ibr  example,  a  small 
quantity  of  ^xape  migar  be  added  to  a  eimple  solutioKi  of  albomen,  and 
iktiL  ^  anlpluite  ci  copper  and  potash  test  be  employed  for  its 
datettion,  the  presenoe  of  thesngar  <irill  be  made  maazfest  thioQ^  the 
ndaetion  of  the  red  oxide  of  eopper.  On  the  other  band,  however, 
if  gtape  sugar  be  added  in  aunilar  quantity  to  a  solution  of  albnmca 
that  Ins  imdergoae  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  the  same  test  applied 
kk  the  flsme  way  will  be  found  totally  inadequate  for  its  detection. 
'Hie  mixtme,  in  the  latter  case  wiU  at  the  same  time  become  of  a 
teautilbl  violet  ocrfour.*  We  may  here  mention,  however,  an  impar- 
tantiaet,  which  appears  to  have  esoaped  the  notice  of  our  author-^ 
aamely,  that  digested  albumen  is  not  the  only  substanoe  which  po»- 
SQSses  the  power  ef  maalEiiig  the  presence  of  sugar,  and  giving  to  the 
miztaie  with  sulphate  of  copper  and  potash  a  fine  violet  hue.  Bernard 
has  pointed  out  that  gelatine,  and  Harley  that  casein  and  meta- 
attmmen,  possess  the  same  property  in  a  high  degree. 

We  shall  now  briefly  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
somminy  mx  the  digestive  function  as  given  by  Funke.  It  need 
not  detain  us  long,  as  digestion  seems  to  be  a  study  to  which  Funke 
has  not  specially  directed  his  own  researches.  He  says  that  aU 
sobstaDoes  that  are  soluble  in  acidulated  water  are  soluble  in  gastric 
jaiee.  By  thki,  however,  he  is  not  to  be  understood  to  mean  that  the 
aetion  of  the  gastric  juice  is  identical  with  that  of  an  acid,  for  at 
p.  ^64  we  find  him  saying  that  the  aetion  of  the  gastric  juice  on 
protem  substances  is  very  nearly  allied  to  that  of  a  fannent.  Our 
leaders  will  perhaps  understand  us  better  if  we  say  that  he  adopts 
laebig^s  fermentation  theory  of  digestion. 

It  is  well  known,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  that  all  kinds  of  food 
are  not  digested  in  the  etomaeh,  some  passing  through  it — such,  for 
fflcamEple,  as  fkts — without  undecgoing  any  chemical  change;  otheiv, 
again,  being  only  partially  tvani&rmed  there.  The  traiwfomation 
of  ataich  into  sugar,  too,  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  a  change 
which,  although  it  occurs  to  a  certain  extent  in  tijo  stomach,  is  net 
due  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  but  to  the  swallowed  saliva. 
Bonehardat  and  Sandras  have  likewise  pointed  out  that  cane  is  con- 
▼erted  into  grape  sugar  in  the  stomach ;  and,  according  to  Fanke,  this 
18  brought  about  neither  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  nor  by  that 
of  the  swallowed  saliva,  but  by  some  element  of  the  food  taken  along 
with  the  sugar.  '*  Which  it  is,  and  how  it  acts^  being  still  unknown. 
i^,  267.)  Frerichs  contradicted  the  statement  of  Bouchardat  and 
oandras,  but  it  has  been  again  oonfirmed  by  Lehmann  and  Harley. 
The  ktter  of  tiiese  gentlemen  has,  moreover,  shown  that  the  trans- 
formation of  cane  into  gri^  Bi:^garin  the  stomach  is  not  due,  as  Funke 
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sappoied,  to  tbe  aokkm  of  some  dement  of  the  food,  bat'  to  At  ttee 
acid  of  the  gastric  juice  itself. 

We  just  now  said  that  &t  undergoes  no  chemkal  change  in  the 
stomach;  we  might  haTe  added,  howeyer,  that  it  is  there  brooght  into 
a  state  of  fine  subdivision  by  the  combined  action  of  the  heat  and 
motion  of  the  organ.  MuscuW  fibre,  on  the  other  hand,  undergoes 
ao  important  chimge ;  its  connective  tissue  is  dissolved  away,  and  the 
fibres  separate  and  break  acroes  into  short  segments.  The  fibre  itself 
also  gets  clearer  and  paler,  the  strias  occasionally  entirely  disappearing, 
and  thereby  making  the  fibre  look  like  a  piece  of  tendon.  Frerichs 
said  that,  after  wedks  of  artificial  digestion,  muscular  fibres  were  not 
entirdy  dissolved.  On  this  point  our  author  remarks  (p.  260),  that 
although  it  be  true  that  all  the  fibres  of  a  piece  of  miude  are  not 
completely  digested  in  the  stomach,  Bernard  is  nevertheless  wrong  in 
stating  that  none  of  them  are  dissolved  during  their  sojourn  there. 

Futike  makes  a  statement  regarding  the  muscle  of  fish  whidi,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  we  read  with  some  degree  of  surprise — ^namely, 
that  its  muscular  fibres  are  more  difficult  of  digestion  than  thoae  of 
the  mammalia.  He  further  remarks  that  the  flesh  of  old  is  not  so 
readily  digested  as  that  of  young  animals.  These  views  are  opposed, 
we  tlunk,  to  those  generally  received.  Fish,  with  the  exception  of 
salmon  and  a  few  others,  has  generally  been  considered  as  a  light  food ; 
veal,  on  the  other  hand,  a  heavy  one.  Some  substances,  although  they 
may  remain  in  the  stomach  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  are  still 
able  to  withstand  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  Am<mg  these  may 
be  mentioned  elastic  tissue,  hair,  horn,  vegetable  cellulose,  and  8|»ral 
vessels,  and,  according  to  Funke,  not  improbably  the  ceUs  of  cartili^^e. 
Gelatine,  again,  although  it  is  derived  from  cartilage,  is  speedily  dis- 
Holved  and  transformed  by  the  gastric  juice  into  peptone  (Longet). 

While  reading  the  chapter  in  Funke's  '  Physiology'  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  biliary  function,  we  were  struck  with  a  very 
remarkable  passage  at  page  278,  where  he  says  that  we  have  no  proof 
whatever  that  the  bile,  during  its  temporary  stay  in  the  intestinal 
canal,  takes  any  share  in  the  digestive  process.  He  thinks,  moreover, 
that  as  bile  does  not  pre-exist  in  the  blood,  but  is  merely  secreted  from 
it  by  the  cells  of  the  liver,  and  as  it  is  not  reabsorbed  into  the  circu- 
lation  with  its  constitution  unchanged — the  blood  of  the  portal  vein 
containing  neither  the  adds  nor  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile—^it 
is  highly  probable  that  bile  is  not  emitted  into  the  intestines  in  order 
to  take  a  share  in  the  function  of  digestion,  but  is  there  merdy  as  a 
secondary  product  (nebmiproduct)  of  the  hepatic  blood-formation. 
Further,  according  to  our  author,  it  would  appear  that  after  the  bile 
has  been  modified  in  the  intestines — ^without^  however,  taking  part  in 
the  digestive  process — it  is  returned  to  the  general  dreulation.in  order 
to  perform  a  part  in  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue.  Few,  we  think, 
will  be  at  present  inclined  to  adopt  this  novel  view  of  the  biliary 
function.  It  is  but  a  theory  built  upon  the  shifting  sands  of  hypo- 
thesis; and,  as  such,  is  more  likely  to  raise  an  evanescent  smile  than 
a  persistent  reflection.     We  feel  almost  inclined  to  return  upon  Funke^ 
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as  TBgarda  tlio  bile,  a  remark  which  he  has  made  apon  Bernard — 
namely,  that  he  totally  misanderstands  the  nature  and  importance  of 
digestion.*  The  recent  researches  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt  having 
dearly  shown  that  when  bile  is  absent  from  the  intestines,  few  fats  are 
absorbed  into  the  general  circulation.  And  still  more  recently,  Marcet 
has  pointed  out  that  bile  acts  by  emulsion  ing  the  fiitty  acids  of  our 
food.  Longet  has  adopted  the  general  view,  that  the  bile  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  digestiye  procesa 

Quitting  the  interesting  subject  of  digestion,  Funke  next  directs  his 
attention  to  the  function  of  respiration,  and  commences  this  subject 
with  a  chapter  on  the  Histology  of  the  Limgs.  When  upon  the 
anatomy  of  the  pulmonary  oi^ns,  he  takes,  no  notice  whatever  of  the 
epithelium  lining  the  air  cells;  and,  if  wc  may  judge  from  his  silence, 
the  names  of  Bainey,  Clarke,  and  Hall  must  be  equally  unknown  to 
him.  On  commencing  the  jierusal  of  his  remarks  upon  the  chemistry 
of  respiration,  we  found  him  recognising  the  fact  that  the  whole  process 
of  nutrition  depends  upon  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  blood,  and 
consequently  expected  to  find  him  keeping  pace  with  the  literature  of 
the  day.  But^  alas !  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  he  still  pertinaciously 
holds  to  the  exploded  doctrine  of  oxygen  entering  into  no  chemical 
combinations  with  the  constituents  of  the  blood.  We  would  therefore 
take  the  liberty  of  recommending  him  to  peruse  an  article  upon  that 
subject  which  appeared  in  this  Journal  in  1856,  where  he  will  find  it 
proven  by  direct  experiment,  that  no  sooner  has  the  oxygen  passed 
through  the  walls  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries  than  it  commences  to 
enter  into  chemical  combinations  with  various  constituents  of  the 
blood,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  part  they  are  to  play  in  the 
process  of  nutrition. 

It  was  our  intention  to  nave  reviewed  our  author's  i*emarks  on  the 
nervous  system ;  but  having  already  expended  all  the  space  allotted  to 
us  for  this  review,  we  must  delay  the  consideration  of  the  rest  of  the 
vdxmie  until  we  find  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  in  conjunction  with 
some  affiliated  work. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  strongly  recommend  to  our  readers  the 
perusal  of  Longet's  and  Funke*s  treatises  on  physiology;  and  at  the 
same  time  inform  them,  that  although  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to 
critidse  Funke's  work  rather  severely  on  one  or  two  points,  we  have 
not  formed  a  poor  opinion  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  we  freely  acknow- 
ledge that  its  perusid  has  been  to  us  a  fruitful  source  of  pleasure  and 
profit.  And  we  think  that  if  its  author  bestows  a  little  more  care 
upon  the  next  edition,  his  work  will  not  fail  to  acquire  a  very  ^gh 
place  among  the  text-books  on  physiology. 

•  **  Bernard  weleher  Uberhftupt  Natur  und  Bedeatung  der  Magenyerdauuog  gUnzlicli 
Tcrkexmi,'*  p.  262. 
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Lectures  on  the  Dieeaeee  <^  Women.  By  Charles  West,  M.D.,  Fellow 
of  the  College  of  PhTBicians,  kc.  Fart  11.  JHseaaee  of  the  (hariae, 
^Sfc— London,  18d8.    pp.  247. 

WiTKnr  tbe  period  hementioiiecl,  Dr.  West  has  weU  and  alilj  fulfilled 
his  promise,  and  given  to  the  proffesnon  hfs  views  on  those  varietieB  of 
female  diseaww  whidi  were  omitted  in  his  former  volome.  Our  readers 
will  remember^  doahtless,  the  fiiToorable  opinion  we  expressed  of  that 
Tolume ;  and  we  are  happj  to  state  that  onr  judgment  has  been  foBj 
confirmed  by  a  penxsal  of  the  present.  To  a  singnlari^r  easy  and 
pleasant  styles  Dr.  West  adds  a  Incidity  of  arraBgement  without 
pretence,  and  a  felicity  of  expression,  which  most  neeeasarily  make 
him  a  fiivoorite  with  his  readers;  whilst  he  exhibits  sadi  a  careliil 
avoidance  of  exaggerated  statements^  and  snch  a  sober  care  in  making 
deductions,  that  confidence  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  first  subject,  occupying  the  two  first  lectures,  is  what  has  been 
latteriy  termed  pelvic  abscess,  the  result  of  inflammation  of  the  uterine 
appendages  and  the  ceUukr  tinue;  and  although  there  is  nothing  new, 
yet  what  was  scattered  before  is  here  collected,  with  valuable  additions 
from  Dr.  West's  own  experience,  so  as  to  present  a  very  comf^ete 
account  of  this  frequent  and  troublesome  disease.  The  treatment  hf 
leeches,  poultices,  &c.,  is  in  entire  accordance  with  our  own  experience^ 
and  also  Dr.  West's  cautious  advice  about  puncturing  the  tumour. 
There  is  a  short  but  graphic  account  of  peri-uterine  hsematocele,  con- 
trasting it  with  the  inflammatory  pelvic  tumours. 

But  tbe  great  bulk  of  the  volume  is  made  up  of  the  leetures  on 
Diseases  of  the  Ovaries;  and  we  feel  bound  to  say  that  we  know  of 
no  better  essay  on  the  subject — none  so  good  in  so  short  a  spaoa 
The  author  commences  with  ovaritis,  amd  very  properly  by  a  con* 
fession  of  the  imperfect  state  of  onr  knowledge  on  the  subject;  then 
he  gives  the  pathology,  such  as  we  know  it,  of  the  disease,  the  symp- 
toms which  it  induces;  and  lastly,  the  peculiarities  of  dironic  infiam- 
mation  of  the  ovary.  We  quite  agree  with  Dr.  West  that  many  <rf 
the  symptoms  which  have  been  supposed  to  indicate  an  inflamrnatorj 
or  sub-inflammatory  condition  of  these  organs  are  rather  neuralgio  is 
their  character;  btrt  we  do  not  quite  concur  in  his  opinion  ikmX  it  is 
so  very  difficult  to  cui-e.  Chloroform  alone,  or  chloroform  and  oil, 
camphor  liniment  with  belladonna,  and  the  tincture  of  acoaiite^  are  the 
remedies  of  which  Dr.  West  speaks  most  fitvouraUy. 

Passing  on  to  the  consideration  of  ovarian  tumours,  Dr.  Weet, 
following  Mr.  Faget's  aiTangement,  divides  them  into  1,  simple  cysts; 
2,  compoimd  or  proliferous  cysts;  3,  alveolar  or  colloid  cysts;  and  ^ 
cutaneous  or  fat  cysts ;  and  upon  each  subject  we  find  accurate  and 
sufficient  pathological  information.  Of  the  two,  we  prefer  Dr.  West's 
theory  as  to  the  formation  of  cysts  from  the  Graafian  vesicle,  to 
Scanzoni's.  As  regards  the  possibility  of  a  single  cyst  becoming  a 
compound  one,  Dr.  West  observes: 
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"Mj  hdkf,  though  I  oaimot  adduce  abaoluia  proof  of  Us  conecUiessy  io, 
that  such  a  change  maj  take  phice,  aad  that  a  CTst  origiiiallj  harren  maj 
become  proUferoos ;  that  its  continain^  simple  is  rather  a  happy  accident  than 
a  condition  on  the  permanence  of  which  we  can  reckon  with  any  certainty.*' 
(p.  72.) 

In  this  we  quite  concur,  and  so  &r  as  a  long  clinical  observation 
deserves  the  character  of  proof,  we  have  had  proof  of  it. 

Of  415  cases.  Dr.  West  finds  that  the  right  ovary  alone  was  affected 
in  201 ;  the  left  in  148;  and  both  in  66  cases;  and  he  has  shown  that 
the  disease  may  occur  before  pregnancy  but  after  marriage,  during 
pregnancy^  and  after  delivery.  It  has  been  our  lot  to  see  one  case  oF 
pregnancy,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  a  tumour  of  both  ovaries. 

In  answer  to  the  query  of  what  is  the  course  and  tendency  of  these 
tumours,  we  are  told  that  some — we  fear  but  few — may  be  absorbed, 
or  at  least  remain  stationary;  that  others  may  be  evacuated  througli 
the  Fallopian  tube,  vagina,  or  intestinal  canid,  or  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  Many,  the  greater  number  probably,  persist,  and  undergo  the 
various  changes  so  familiar  to  us  in  ovarian  dropsy,  and  of  which  Dr. 
West  has  given  an  admirable  description ;  ultimately  proving  fatal, 
either  by  pressure  upon  other  organs,  or  by  gradually  undermining  the 
health.  The  symptoms  to  which  they  give  rise  consist  in  disordered 
functions,  or  pain,  effects  of  mechanical  pressure;,  or  general  cachexia; 
"with  certain  accidents  or  results  of  attempts  at  relief. . 

We  strongly  recommend  to  our  readers  the  section  on  the  diagnosis 
of  these  tumours.     With  the  following  remarks  we  fully  agree : 

'*  The  difficulties  which  we  encounter  in  the  diaspioas  of  tumours  of  the 
ovary  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  growth  and  the  situation  that  it  occu- 
pies. So  long  as  it  remains  principally  within  the  cavity  of  the  peWis,  it  for 
the  most  part  yields  but  an  indistinct  sense  of  fluctuation,  eveu  thoueh  its  con- 
tents should  be  entirely  fluid,  and  it  may  then  be  hard  to  distingoish  between 
it  and  the  results  of  inflammation  of  the  broad  ligament,  or  between  it  and  a 
ibroos  tumour  of  the  wcmh,  or  the  retroflected  uterus  itself,  especially  if  the 
organ  isei^ged  by  prefmaney.  When  the  growth  has  asoended  iato  the 
abdomen,  the  oistended  bladder,  the  pre^^nant  uterus,  the  enlargement  pro- 
duced by  ascites,  by  tumours  of  the  uterus  itself,  or  by  tumours  of  other  organs, 
as  the  hver,  sj^een,  omentum,  or  mesentery,  present  so  many  separate  sources 
<»f  error^  against  which  we  need  be  on  our  guard;  whilst  last  of  all,  the 
caution  is  not  superfluous  which  warns  us  to  be  on  onr  guard  asaiust  imaginary 
tumours,  sudi  as  are  produced  by  flatus  in  the  intestines,  or  by  iat  in  the  integu- 
Bients  or  loading  the  omentum,  or  a^nst  those  stiU  more  unreal  swellings 
whidi  have  no  eicist^nce  at  all  save  in  the  disordered  faney  of  the  patient.** 
(p.  106.) 

Or,  Dr.  West  might  have  added,  those  phantom  swellings  which  are  due 
to  none  of  the  preceding  causes^  and  which  disappear  under  chloroform. 
That  in  many  oases  the  diagnosis  will  be  eaey  if  Dr.  West's  directions 
are  kept  in  mind  is  true,  bat  some  caaea  will  prove  a  sore  puzzle  we 
are  sure,  and  indeed  this  is  proved  by  some  of  the  instances  given  by 
l>r.  West 

Dr.  West*s  tberapentical  division  of  ovarian  dropsies  is  admirable; 
these  are,  1,  Cases  whidli  ma^be  let  alone;  2,  Cases  which  muti  be  let 
alone;   and  3,  Cases  jfuMifying  or  ab^dkiAdy  requiring  interference 
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Happy  the  practitioner  who  haa  the  sense  to  recognise  in  time  the  tvo 
first  classes  of  cases;  not  that  we  mean  that  absolutely  nothing  is  to  be 
done,  as  many  inconveniences  may  be  removed  as  possible,  but  the 
tumour  is  not  to  be  experimented  upon — "  Quieta  non  movere,*' 

We  do  not  gather  that  Dr.  West  has  any  fidth  more  than  ourselves 
in  the  power  of  medicine,  internal  or  external,  in  the  removal  or  even 
diminution  of  these  tumours.  It  must  be  our  object  that  they  be  not 
irritated. 

No  one,  we  suppose,  regards  tapping  as  more  than  a  temporary 
remedy,  although  in  some  few  cases  the  cyst  does  not  refill ;  and  our 
general  impression  is,  that  it  merely  postpones  the  fatal  termination  in 
the  best  cases,  whilst  in  the  worst  it  may  hasten  it.  Dr.  West  con- 
aiders  in  detail  the  various  modifications  of  this  operation  which  have 
been  proposed,  such  as  tight  bandaging,  subcutaneous  punctm'e,  punc- 
ture per  vaginam,  keeping  the  cyst  empty  or  open,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  medicated  injections.  Ho  does  not  seem  to  have  much  confi- 
dence in  the  first  four  of  these  plans ;  upon  the  fifth,  iodine  injections, 
he  has  entered  iutio  full  details.  After  quoting  the  experience  of 
others,  he  adds  eight  cases  of  his  own.  No  case  proved  fiital,  and  in 
three  there  was  no  constitutional  disturbance.  Three  of  the  cases 
were  cured  as  regards  the  first  cyst;  in  one  there  was  '^  possible  retar- 
dation;** in  another,  ''marked  retardation;"  in  one,  ''slight  improve* 
ment;'*  and  in  two,  "no  benefit"  But,  as  Dr.  West  modestly 
observes,  if  these  cases  are  too  few  to  justify  any  decided  conclusion, 
they  at  least  show  ground  for  a  more  extended  trial.  He  is  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  use  of  very  strong  solutions,  and  to  permitting  them  to 
remain  permanently  in  the  cyst. 

There  remains  still  for  consideration  the  one  great  remedy  about 
which  opinions  ara  so  much  divided — viz.,  ovariotomy,  and  on  this  we 
shall  let  Dr.  West  speak  for  himself  : 

"  Some  points,  indeed,  must  be  left  unsettled  •  but  still  there  appears  to  mc 
to  be  ground  sufficient  for  some  conclusion,  and  that  I  fear  must  he  unfavour- 
able to  the  performance  of  ovariotomy." 

And  for  these  reasons  : 

"  Ist,  The  rate  of  mortality  from  the  operation  does  not  appear  to  be  in 
course  of  diminution,  as  the  result  of  accumulated  experience  and  increased 
dexterity  gained  by  its  frequent  repetition;  2ndly,  Unlike  most  operations  in 
which  anything  like  the  same  rate  of  mortality  occurs,  it  is  scarcely  admissible 
in  the  doubtful  or  desperate  cases  to  which  the  Hippocratic  axiom  '  ad  summos 
morbos,  summse  curationes,'  applies.  The  cases  in  which  it  may  be  hoped  that 
the  disease,  if  left  alone,  will  advance  tardily  or  become  stationary,  those  in 
which  something  may  be  anticipated  from  other  less  hazardous  forms  of  inter- 
ference, are  the  very  cases  that  yield  the  successes  on  which  it  has  been  sought 
to  establish  the  merits  of  ovariotomy.  It  is  proved  to  be  very  hazaidous 
indeed  in  the  young ;  it  is  believed  by  some  very  competent  surgeons  to  be 
attended  by  so  much  danger  in  those  past  the  middle  period  of  life,  that  they 
have  proposed  to  regard  the  operation  as  counterindicated  in  all  women  who 
have  exceeded  the  age  of  forty-five  years.  The  compound  cysts,  the  cysts  with 
solid  matter,  the  mali^ant,  the  quasi-mallpnant  ffrowths-— thos&  m  short, 
whose  rate  of  progress  is  commonly  most  rapid,  whidi  are  the  most  Durdensome 
to  the  patient,  are  attended  by  the  greatest  suffering  and  admit  of  the  least 
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palliation  bj  other  means,  are  precisely  the  oases  in  which  the  snrgeon  shrinks 
most  from  oTariotomy.  In  t)ie  table  drawn  up  bj  Mr.  Humphrey,  who  him- 
self is  an  advocate  of  the  operation,  cases  of  tins  description  yielded  when 
operated  on,  19  deaths  to  zO  recoveries ;  in  my  own  table,  deduced  from  a 
rather  larger  collection  of  facts,  56  deaths  to  62  recoyeries.  3rdly,  Not  only 
is  the  operation  so  hazardous  in  those  very  cases  where  it  is  really  most  called 
for,  that  many  sui^;eons  shrink  then  l^rom  its  performance;  but  even  in 
instances  that  may  be  selected  as  the  most  favourable,  we  have  no  sure  grounds 
on  which  to  rest  our  prognosis  as  to  its  issue."  (p.  172.) 

We  are  not  quite  prepared  to  endorse  Dr.  West's  judgment  ia  this 
matter,  and  we  cannot  help  hoping  that  an  improved  diagnosis,  by 
enabling  us  to  select  the  more  suitable  cases,  will  lead  to  a  diminished 
mortality.  Dr.  West's  investigations  of  the  subject  are  so  detailed, 
and  elaborated  with  such  laudable  care,  that  thej  demand  most  re- 
spectful attention  from  all  who  are  called  to  treat  such  affectiona 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  volume  has  its  peculiar  interest ;  but 
our  limits  only  allow  us  to  cooimend  the  whole  to  the  careful  attention 
of  the  reader. 


Eeview  IX 

(Euvres  cTOrihcue  ;  Texte  Grec,  en  grande  parUe  inedit,  coUationne  87ir 
lee  Momtucrite,  traduit  pour  la  premiere  foie  en  Frangais  :  avec  %ine 
Introduction,  dee  Kotee,  dee  Tablee  et  dee  Plandtes,  Far  les  Doc- 
teurs  BussEUAKEB  et  Dabembero. — Farie,  Impiim6  par  Autori- 
sation  du  Gouvernement  ^  I'lmprim^rie  Imp^riale.  Tome  I., 
1851,  pp.  Ix.  et  692;  tome  II.,  1854,  pp.  xii.  et  924;  tome  III., 
1858,  pp.  xxviii.  et  724. 

T/ie  Works  of  Oribaeius;  the  Greek  Text,  partly  hitherto  unpiddUhed, 
corrected  by  the  collation  of  MSS.,  tranekUod  for  the  fret  time  into 
French :  with  an  Introduction,  Notes,  Tahles,  and  Plates.  By  Dr. 
BussEXAKER  and  Dr.  Darembebq. 

Just  ten  years  ago  (April,  1849)  we  gave  a  short  account  of  Dr. 
Daremberg's  projected  *  Bibliothdque,'  or  collection  of  the  old  Greek 
and  Latin  medical  writers.  The  plan  was  at  that  time  suspended,  in 
consequence  of  the  political  and  social  embarrassments  which  then 
prevaUed  in  France;  and,  indeed,  the  difficulties  that  have  arisen  to 
thwart  the  execution  of  the  work  would  have  been  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  discourage  any  ordinary  editor.  But  Dr.  Daremberg  is  a 
man  of  no  ordinary  zeal  and  perseverance;  and  accordingly,  after 
repeated  applications  to  successive  Ministers  for  their  assistance,  and 
after  repeated  di8ap]>ointment8,  in  consequence  of  the  overthrow 
either  of  a  ministry  or  a  government,  he  has  at  last  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  worl^  which  was  commenced  under  the  auspices  of  Louis 
Philippe,  completed  (or  at  least  in  a  fair  way  of  being  completed^)  '^  par 
autorisation  du  Gouvernement  k  Tlmprim^rie  Imp6riale." 

But  the  progress  of  the  '  Biblioth^que,'  from  its  commencement  to 
its  partial  completion,  deserves  to  be  related  rather  more  in  detail ; 
both  because  of  its  literary  importance,  and  also  because  of  the 
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pecnlifir  differenoes  it  ezbibitB  from  crar  nsoal  Engliah  inode  of  eon-^ 
ducting  similar  nndertakingB.  It  was  as  fiEtr  back  as  1843  (sizteea 
years  ago !)  that  Dr.  Darembcrg,  who  was  already  fitvoorably  kuown 
by  his  inaugural  dissertatkm  on  Oaleu's  knowl^lge  of  the  nervous 
system,  oonoeived  the  idea  of  publishing  a  odlection  of  the  ancimt 
medical  writers,  more  oompreheosiTe  than  Kiihn's,  and  more  oareluliy 
executed.  After  consulting  MM.  litM  and  AndnJ,  by  whom  the 
plan  was  fiivourably  received,  he  applied  to  the  Minister  of  Publkr 
Instruction,  which  poet  was  then  filled  by  M.  ViHemain ;  and  at  his 
request  submitted  to  him  a  pfam  of  the  work,  which  received  his  official 
approbatioii,  November  28th,  1 844.  He  was  then  sent  by  the  French 
Government  on  a  mission  to  Gennany  to  examine  M8S.  relating  to 
tiie  work ;  mudi  in  the  same  way  as  Diets  had,  wifch  a  simiiar  object^ 
visited  most  of  the  great  European  libraries  at  the  expense  of  the 
Prussian  Government  After  his  return,  in  1846,  at  the  recpiest  of 
a  fiesh  Minister,  he  submitted  his  {rfan  to  the  Academy  of  Inscr^tions 
and  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  both  of  which  learned  Societies  ex- 
pressed their  approbation,  and  recommended  it  to  the  fiivourable  notice 
of  the  Crovemment.  He  was  in  consequence  sent  on  a  literary  mission 
to  this  country,  where  he  visited  the  principal  libraries  at  London, 
Oxford,  and  Gambridga  On  the  22nd  of  Februaiy,  1848,  he  received 
an  official  assuranoe  that  the  Government  would  assist  his  work  by 
bearing  part  of  the  expense.  "  But  on  the  morrow,**  says  he, "  many 
other  hopes  besides  mine  were  overturned."  However,  towards  the 
end  of  the  same  year,  in  consequence  of  a  fresh  application  to  another 
Minister,  the  Republican  Government  authorised  the  printing  of  his 
edition  of  Oribasios  at  the  National  (no  longer  the  J?oyaQ  press. 
In  the  early  part  of  1849  he  paid  a  second  visit  to  England,  in  com- 
paoy  with  Dr.  Busaemaker,  more  especially  for  the  purpose  of  collating 
a  MS.  of  Oribasius  in  the  library  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge;* 
and,  towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  he  was  sent  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  vidt  the  libraries  in  Italy.  In  1851  the  official  promise  of 
assistance  was  once  more  ratified,  and  the  first  volume  of  his  work 
af^ieared. 

Among  the  large  number  of  writers  to  be  comprehended  in  his 
*  Biblioth^e,*  it  was  a  matter  of  oomparatively  little  importance 
which  author  should  be  published  first;  and  accordingly  Dr.  Darem- 
berg  was  induced  to  commence  with  Oribasius  by  his  meeting  with 
Dr.  Bussemaker,  who  had  already  published  a  portion  <^  this  writer's 
principal  work,  and  who  was  then  occupied  wli^  preparing  a  complete 
edition  of  it  (Tome  i.  p.  v.)  Upon  the  whole,  we  think  tfee  choioe 
of  Oribasius  a  very  judicious  one.  Though  less  known  to  ihe  medical 
wodd  than  Etippocrates,  Galen,  Diosoorides,  Areteeus,  and  Oekns,  and 
tiierefore  perhaps  less  generally  interesting,  this  writer's  works  aro  mu<^ 
more  rarely  met  with,  and  also  oiSor  mudi  greater  opportunities  for  the 

*  The  resnlta  of  bis  two  visits  to  this  ootmtry  are  partly  giren  in  his '  Notioes  et  Extniffl 
««8  M«miBcrit0  MMieftu  Qrces,  Lafttnfl,  et  Fnn^ais,  des  prindpaki  Btt>lfoth«t«et  de 
rBorope.*  The  fint  part  oontaJns  a  takO^gue  raiaoumi  of  tbe  <2nek  mwHeal  XfiS.  now 
existing  in  England,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  Caius  Colltge  Llbraiy,  Canhifdge, 
which  will  be  noticed  in  the  teeond  part  of  the  work. 
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innproTenifliit  of  the  text  by  the  pablic«tioii  of  namezoiu  inedited  pea- 
flages  tdoen  from  MSB.  vhichhad  never  been  examined.  But  before 
aaying  anything  more  about  the  manner  in  which  Dra.  Biuaemaker  and 
Uimmbeig  have  executed  their  task,  p^baps  we  may  as  well  give  a 
&w  particnkrs  of  Oribasios  himself;  and  as  the  editors  (by  what 
appeaxB  to  na  a  strange  oversight,)  have  omitted  all  notice  of  his 
pttBonal  history,  we  shall  have  reoouree  to  Dr.  William  Smith's 
'Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography,'  whu^  contains  a 
tokeably  full  aooonnt  <^  a  life  more  than  usually  eventful  and  inte- 
meating. 

OribasiBS  was  bom  either  at  Sardes  or  Pergamua,  probably  about 
▲JX  325.  He  belonged  to  a  respectable  fiunily,  received  a  good  pre- 
liminary edacatioii,  and  early  acquired  a  great  professional  reputation. 
He  beaune  acquainted  with  the  Emperor  Julian  before  he  ascended 
the  throDie,  and  was  almost  the  only  person  to  whom  the  youug  prince 
imparted  the  secret  of  his  apostasy  from  Christianity.  He  accom* 
panied  Julian  into  Gaul,  a.d.  355,  and  it  was  about  this  time  that,  at 
his  command,  he  b^an  the  compilation  of  his  principal  medical  work. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  some  way  instrumental  in  raising 
Julian  to  tbe  throne,  a.d.  361,  and  was  in  oonsequence  appointed 
QnsBator  of  Constantinople,  and  sent  on  a  mission  to  Delphi  to  ex^ 
deavour  to  restore  the  oracle  of  ApoUa  He  accompanied  the  Emperor 
in  his  expedition  against  the  Persians,  and  was  with  him  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  a.d.  363.  By  the  succeeding  Emperors  he  was  banished 
from  Constantino;^,  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  he  was  even  in 
danger  of  his  life.  The  cause  of  his  diagraoe  is  not  known,  but  we  may 
oonjeetuie  that  he  had  made  himself  obnoxious^  either  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  Quaestor,  or  by  his  enmity  against  the  Christiana.  In 
his  exile,  Oribasius  exhibited  proo&  both  of  his  fortitude  and  of  his 
medical  skill,  and  is  said  to  have  gained  such  inflnence  and  esteem 
among  the  "  barbarian  ELings"  (as  they  are  called),  that  he  became 
one  <^  their  primnpal  men,  while  the  common  people  looked  upon  him 
as  almost  a  god.  It  is  supposed  that  his  bauishment  did  not  last  many 
years.  After  his  return  he  married  a  lady  ofgood&mily  and  fortune,and 
had  by  her  fi>mr  ddldreo,  one  of  whom  was  probably  his  son  Enstathius, 
lor  whose  nee  and  at  whose  request  he  made  an  abridgment  of  his  prin- 
dpal  medical  work,  whidiiis  still  extant  He  ahK>  had  his  property 
restored  out  of  the  public  treasury,  and  lived  to  a  good  old  ag^  as  he 
vaa  alive  as  late  as  &e  year  395. 

Of  the  pecMoal  ^diazaoter  of  Oribasius  we  know  little  or  nothing ; 
bat  it  is  dear  that  he  was  mneh  attached  to  Paganism  and  to  the 
heathen  phikiaophy.  He  waa  an  intimate  friend  of  Eunapius,  who 
inserted  in  his  *  Vite  Plulosophwum  et  Sophistarum'  an  aooount  of 
his  life,  in  which  he  praises  him  v&cy  highly.  He  was  the  author 
4>f  several  works,  of  which  we  possess  three  that  are  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  genuine — ^viz.,  1.  The  Xvyayi^al  larpuM^,  CoUeda  MedU 
cmaHict,  sometimes  called  '£/3^/uiKoyrti/3c/3Xoc,  from  its  consisting  of 
aeventy  (or  seventy-two)  books;  2.  The Svwi^tc,  Synapdsy  consisting  of 
nine  hockB,  addressed  to  his  son  Eustathius ;  and  3.  The  Einr6piffTaf  De 
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faeUe  Parabiltiw,  in  four  books,  addressed  to  liis  fnend  Eonapins.  It 
k  tbe  first  of  these  that  is  now  being  published  by  Drs.  Boasemakar 
and  Daremberg,  and  to  this  we  will  confine  our  obeerrations. 

It  contains  little  original  matter,  bnt  is  si  jndicions  collection  of 
extracts  from  Galen  and  Dioacorides,  and  other  writers  whose  works 
are  no  longer  extant.  It  had  become  scarce,  on  acoonnt  of  its  bolk^ 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Planlus  jiEgineta,  in  the  seventh  or  eighth 
century.  It  was  translated  into  Arabic  in  the  ninth  century ;  but  in 
the  following  century,  though  Haly  Abbas  was  aware  of  its  existence, 
he  says  he  had  never  seen  more  than  one  book  out  of  the  seventy. 
M<»e  than  half  of  the  work  is  now  lost,  and  (with  respect  to  prac- 
tical medicine)  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  portions.  The 
state  of  the  Greek  text  before  the  present  edition  may  be  briefly 
noticed,  and  we  will  at  the  same  time  mention  the  amount  of  hithoto 
unpublished  books  and  fragments  which  are  now  for  the  first  time 
brought  to  light.  The  first  fifteen  books  were  published  by  Matthaei 
at  Moscow,  in  1808,  but  with  the  omission  of  all  the  passages  taken 
firom  Galen,  Dioscorides,  and  Ruius,  as  these  were  already  to  be  found 
in  the  published  editions  of  the  works  of  those  writers.  As,  however, 
the  present  editors  have  undertaken  to  publish  the  work  of  Orifaasiua 
as  nearly  as  posaible  in  the  state  in  which  he  left  it,  all  these  passages 
have  very  properly  been  restored  to  their  respective  places,  with  die 
important  exception  of  the  whole  of  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thir* 
teenth  books,  which,  being  simply  a  transcript  of  the  descriptive  part 
of  tbe  Materia  Medica  of  Dioscorides,  are  omitted  altog^er.  Of 
the  sixteenth  book  a  short  finagment  is  published  for  the  first  time. 

With  respect  to  the  subject  matter  of  these  sixteen  books,  it  may 
be  enough  to  state  generally  that  the  first  four  treat  of  the  di£krent 
kinds  of  fi)od;  the  fifth,  of  drinks;  the  sixth,  of  exerdses  and  gym* 
nasties;  the  seventh  and  eighth,  of  bloodletting,  purging,  and  other 
evacuations;  the  ninth  and  tenth,  of  climate,  localities,  baths,  and 
other  external  remedies;  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth,  of 
materia  medica;  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth,  of  simple  medicines  and 
their  properties;  and  the  sixteenth,  of  compound  medidnee.  The 
seventeenth,  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  books  appear  to  be 
entirely  lost.  Sixteen  chapters  belonging  to  the  twenty-first  and 
twenty-second  books  (treating  of  general  physiology,  and  of  the  function 
of  generation,)  are  published  for  the  first  time.  These  are  fc^owed  by 
forty-five  chapters,  which  are  evidently  in  confusion  and  out  of  their 
proper  place  and  order,  and  which  treat  of  hygi^e,  general  pathology 
and  i^mtomatology,  and  physiology.  Dietz  considered  all  these  to  belong 
to  the  twenty-first  and  twenty-second  books,  but  the  present  editors 
(for  reasons  which  appear  to  us  to  be  sufficiently  convincing,)  have  pre- 
ferred styling  them  extracts  from  uncertain  books:  they  have  never 
before  been  published.  The  twenty-third  book  is  lost.  The  twenty- 
fourth  and  twenty-fifth  books,  treating  of  descriptive  anatomy,  had 
been  published  twice  before,  but  are  here  reproduced  in  a  cozrected 
and  somewhat  enlarged  form.  One  of  the  happiest  discoveries  made 
by  the  editors  was  the  finding,  at  Heidelberg,  a  MS.,  which  they  have 
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been  able  to  prove  to  be  tbe  original  from  wbich  all  the  other  existing 
M8S.  of  these  two  books  were  transcribed. 

All  the  books  from  the  twenty-sixth  to  the  forty-third  (both  in- 
elusive,)  have  disappeared.  The  forty-fourth  book,  which  relates  to 
abscesses  and  tumours,  and  which  finisdies  the  third  volume  of  the  new 
edition,  had  previously  been  published  by  Cardinal  Mai  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  <  Classici  Auctores,'  &e,,  with  the  omission  of  all  the 
extracts  firom  Cktien.  It  had  also  been  reprinted  as  an  inaugural  dis* 
sertation  for  his  medical  degree  at  Groningen  by  Dr.  Bassemaker, 
It  w  now  reproduced  in  an  enlarged  and  corrected  form ;  indeed  so 
much  improved,  that  Dr.  Bussemaker*8  former  edition  (though  by  no 
means  a  despicable  performance,)  is  not  even  alluded  to,  as  if  it  were 
quite  unworthy  of  being  kept  in  remembrance. 

With  respect  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  work,  we  will  merely 
state  that  nothing  is  extant  after  the  forty-ninth  book,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  fragments. 

From  the  above  remarks  our  readers  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  text  has  been  enlarged.  But  it  has  also 
been  improved  by  numberless  verbal  corrections,  some  derived  from 
the  collation  of  MSS.,  some  from  Galen's  works,  (in  the  passages  taken 
from  this  author,)  and  some  few  from  mere  conjecture.  In  the  more 
purely  philological  part  of  their  work  the  editors  have  also  had  the 
aasistauce  of  M.  Diibner,  one  of  the  most  competent  scholars  now  in 
Paris,  so  that  every  care  has  evidently  been  taken  to  render  the  exe- 
cution of  the  work  as  perfect  as  possible. 

The  Greek  text  is  accompanied  by  a  French  translation  on  the  same 
page,  beneath  which  are  the  various  readings.  Dr.  Daremberg  appears 
to  have  twice  changed  his  opinion  (or  at  least  the  plan  of  his  work,) 
with  respect  to  the  language  in  which  his  translation  should  be  framed. 
In  the  ''Prospectus  and  Specimen,**  published  in  1847,  he  says 
(p.  35),  that  he  at  £rst  intended  to  give  a  Freaeh  translation  to  all 
the  authors  composing  his  *  Biblioth^ue,'  but  that  grave  considera* 
tions  induced  him  to  alter  his  plan  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  published  Speci- 
men has  a  LcUin  translation,  and  not  a  French  one.  The  reasons  for 
this  change  were  (briefly)  as  follows  : — His  collection  ia  intended  not 
only  for  Frenchmen,  but  for  the  learned  of  all  nations,  and  Latin  is 
still  the  universal  language  of  scholars ;  all  the  learned  physicians 
and  philologers  whom  Dr.  Daremberg  consulted  on  the  subject^  agreed 
in  recommending  a  Latin  translation  in  preference  to  a  French  one  ; 
several  of  the  works  to  be  comprised  in  the  collection  will  have  no  real 
interest  except  for  scholars,  and,  in  fact,  will  hardly  bear  to  be  trans- 
lated into  any  modem  language  ;*  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 

•  The  force  of  this  latter  obserrttion  we  htre  ouraelres  ftlt  rery  strongly  when  looking 
ftt  Dr.  Adam8*iB  Hfppocratcfl,  Aretaeiu,  and  Paulns  ^glneta ;  and  In  our  notlcca  of  two  of 
theae  works  we  hare  remarked  upon  the  unfkiriy  ridiculous  appearance  glren  to  certain 
passages  by  means  of  the  English  translation.  Dr.  Darembeig  Instances  (among  other 
works,)  the  chapters  and  treatisns  relating  to  pharmacy,  as  being  unfit  to  be  giren  to  the 
pnbllc  In  a  French  translation.  May  we  be  excused  Ibr  quoting  our  own  obserratioos 
relatiire  to  these  passages  of  Paulus  iEglneta?  **  Tbe  general  principles  of  therapeutics 
were  almoet  as  well  understood  by  the  ancients  as  by  ourselres ;  and  a  treatise  on  that 
sul^cct,  written  by  a  sensible  man  two  thousand  years  ago,  would  bear  reading  Tcry  vrelL 
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find  in  Fivnoe  (or  mj  otber  Bingle  oonntiy,)  a  eaSu^ent  number  oi 
persons  able  and  willing  to  tnmdato  into  tbe  Temacnlar  ton^^ue  all 
the  works  intended  to  lorm  p«^  <^  the  <  Bibliothdqne ;'  and,  lastl/,  it 
was  boped  tbat  a  s^Morate  translation  of  the  principal  antbon  w  tcea- 
tiasB  migbt  at  acxne  future  time  be  published  in  French. 

He  was,  however,  indooed  to  return  to  his  original  intention  of 
giving  a  French  translation,  by  tbe  unanswerable  ^aigument^  that 
neither  of  the  Academies  to  whidi  his  plan  was  snbmi^ed  approved 
<»f  a  Latin  one,  and  that  both  the  Minister  of  PuWc  Instruction  and 
the  publisher  declined  to  assist  in  publiBbing  one  (tome  L  p.  xlvi).  Dr. 
Daiemberg  avows  his  own  predilection  in  favour  of  translations  in  mo- 
dem languages^  on  the  grounds  that  these  alone  afford  any  real  aaaia- 
tance  in  the  explanation  of  difficult  paasages,  and  also  that  these  alone 
^aUow  the  translator  to  make  no  sort  of  compromise  with  the  text^  ("les 
settles  qui  permetteut  de  ne  fiure  aucune  espeoe  de  compromis  avec  le 
texte*"),  by  which  somewhat  obscure  and  a£fected  expression  we  ima- 
gine him  to  mean,  that  it  woold  be  scarcely  possible  for  a  person  who 
was  translating  Hippocrates  into  EngUth,  to  shiric  the  difficulties  be 
might  meet  with,  which,  if  he  were  making  a  Latin  version,  he  might 
easily  do,  and  might  make  his  reader  (and  perhaps  himself  also,)  be- 
lieve, that,  by  putting  down  a  Latin  word  in  the  place  of  each  Greek 
word,  he  was  rea&y  executing  a  trandation  of  his  author.  Certainly, 
we  would  not  be  thought  to  undervalue  modern  translations,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  deny,  that,  in  many  Latin  versions,  we  are  apt  to  be 
treated  in  the  provoking  manner  just  alluded  to ;  but,  nevertheUaSy 
we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  ''  the  foreigners,"  who  (as  Dr.  Darem- 
berg  allows,)  **  have  made  serious  objections  against  a  French  transla- 
tion," and,  upon  the  whole,  to  regret  that  the  publiehed  work  does  not 
in  this  respect  agree  with  the  Specimen.  We  should  have  preferred 
having  the  modem  transUtions  (English,  Frendi,  or  Gexman,)  Aerate 
^m  the  Greek  text ;  for  probably  the  greater  number  of  those  who 
would  use  them  might  be  willing  to  purchase  one  or  two  inexpensive 
volumes,  (such  as  Dr.  Daremberg's  own  'CEuvres  Ohoisies  d'Hi{^K>- 
crate,")  but  would  be  deterred  by  the  size  and  cost  of  five  or  six  large 
tomes  like  his  'Oribastus.' 

We  do  not  feel  competent  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  style  of 
the  translation,  but  wUl  simply  state,  that,  in  those  passages  which  we 
have  examined,  we  have  found  it  accurate,  and  (for  a  French  work,) 
not  unusually  diffuse  and  wordy. 

The  notes  relating  to  the  text,  which  are  as  brief  as  possible,  are 

firea  fai  the  present  day.  But  »  work  on  pharaecf ,  or  one  eontaliilBS  BMUiy  medSenl 
ynaeriptioiie,  cerUdnlj  laboan  under  great  dwadTantacet  when  ezpoaed  to  the  pohllo  ia 
an  EngliBh  dress.  Accordingly,  when  some  of  the  members  of  the  Sydenham  Society,  npon 
Olieaing  the  pagee  of  Paulas  wfigineU,  wera  inclined  to  iluit  tbe  book  with  feelinga  of 
■rfngied  ridioule  and  diegoat,  on  aeeonnt  of  the  moonth'  names  tb^  sket  with,  and  the 
«trange  inbetaMee  neommcBded  as  aMdiebMs,  they  ahoold  hare  borne  in  mind,  that  it  ia 
only  of  lale  yean  that  these  and  rimilar  substances  have  been  expnngod  twm.  the  materia 
mediea  of  modem  Buropean  nations ;  that  sevenl  of  eren  Sydenham's  ypsseriplions  read 
somewhat  strangely  in  8wan*s  or  Peohey's  translation;  and  that^ercn  in  the  case  of  onr 
•wn  pharmacopoeia,  the  plain  homely  English  names  of  coU^fitoi,  bearberr$,  dattdeUom, 
fmuyroytii,  pelktorjf,  tecUecm,  fte.,  have  not  quite  so  imposing  and  dignified  a  sound  as 
thstar  Latfai  synonymes."   (Brit,  and  I^or.  3Ied.-Chir.  BeYicw,  vol.  iL  p.  67.) 
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placed  at  tbe  bottam  of  each  page;  thoee  which  explain  the  Bobject- 
natter  of  the  work  are  longer,  and  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Tolnme. 
We  hare  been  much  stmok  by  their  copiotiB  but  not  ostentatioiia 
leaming.  and  the  editors  seem  in  general  to  have  avoided'tihe  excessive 
diiFosenefls  which  is  often  so  fatal  a  temptation  to  a  learned  man 
writing  notes  in  his  own  langaage.* 

We  think  that  some  information  shonld  have  been  given  about  the 
authors  quoted  by  Oribasius.  For  instance,  in  the  seventh  book 
(cfa.  19,  tome  ii  p.  64)  there  is  an  extract  on  scarification,  from  a 
lost  work  by  Apollonios.  Now,  it  appears  from  Smith's  '  Dictionary 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography,'  that  there  were  nearly  twenty 
ancient  physicians  of  this  name,  and  a  person  might  possibly  like  to 
know  uMck  is  the  individual  here  quoted.  This  not  unreasonable 
curiosity  might  have  been  satisfied  in  a  very  short  note,  stating  that 
from  comparing  this  chapter  with  a  passage  in  one  of  the  author's 
other  worksjt  it  appears  that  ApoUonius  Pergamenus  is  the  writer 
here  meant.  Probably,  however,  all  information  of  this  sort  is  re- 
served for  the  '  Index  Historicus*  at  the  end  of  the  work,  in  which 
form  the  greatest  amount  of  matter  can  be  comprised  in  the  smallest 
^aee. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  editors  propose  to  furnish  each  author 
with  a  complete  set  of  indices.  In  the  case  of  OribasiuB,  there  will  be 
five— vis.,  1,  verbal;  2,  historical;  3,  geographical ;  4, pharmaceutical; 
ao4  5,  general  index  of  facts,  optnious,  dl^c. 

We  cannot  help  esj^edaXLy  noticing  the  typographical  beauty  of  the 
volumes,  and  their  general  accuracy,  which  reflecto  the  highest  credit 
on  all  the  parties  concerned.  We  were  sorry  to  find  that  in  the 
second  and  third  volumes,  in  order  to  economize  space,  and  thereby 
save  expense,  certain  typographical  alterations  were  made,  which 
detract  slightly  both  from  the  beauty  and  the  utility  of  the  work;  but 
we  are  bound  to  add,  that,  if  the  firat  volume  had  appeared  in  the  less 
expensive  form,  no  one  would  have  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied.  We 
may  mention  that  this  country  may  claim  some  slight  potion  of  r^ 
Jle^ed  credit  from  the  excellent  typographical  arrangement  of  the 
work,  as  Dr.  Daremberg  states  (p.  xliv.)  that  in  this  respect  he  took 
as  his  model  the  Oxford  edition  of  Theophilus,  '  De  Corporis  Human! 
Tabrica,*  which  was  considered,  by  one  of  our  predecessors  at  the  time 
of  its  appearance  in  1842,  to  be  '^  decidedly  the  best  edition  of  an 
ancient  medical  author  with  which  they  were  acquainted.'*^ 

We  wished  to  have  said  something  about  the  medical  opinions  of 
Oribasius  himself  but  find  it  impossible  to  do  so,  for  in  a  work  which 
is  confessedly  a  mere  compilation,  even  if  there  are  any  original  obser- 
vations of  the  writer,  there  are  no  means  of  distinguishing  them. 
fVetnd  quotes  (from  lib.  xxiv.  c.  8,  tome  iii.  p.  311)  his  description  of 

•  The  difference  in  this  reepect  between  Latin  and  French  notes  is  illostrated  by  the 
editors  themselves ;  for  we  find  that  the  same  amoant  of  matter  which  is  given  in  six 
lines  in  the  **  Spechnen"  (p.  68),  takes  np  eight  longer  lines  in  a  smaller  type  in  the  pa1>- 
lishcd  woric  (tome  i.  p.  676). 

t  Enpor.  i.  9rp.  678  C,  ed.  H.  Steph. 

I  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Bevleir,  toL  xr.  p.  441. 
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the  ealiyaiy  glands,  as  being  ^  eitber  omitted  bj  Galen,  or  lost  together 
with  some  other  of  Qalen*s  worka***  It  now  appears  that  the  passage  in 
qaestion  is  taken  from  the  tenth  Unedited)  book  of  Galen's  work, 
'  De  Auatomicis  Administrationibus.  Sprengelt  says  that  he  himself 
states  that  he  had  dissected  apes  ;  but,  upon  referring  to  the  passage 
referred  to,:[  we  find  (by  the  help  of  a  very  complete  table  of  parallel 
chapters,  given  in  the  new  edition,)  that  it  is  not  Oribasios  himself 
who  is  speaking,  bat  Galen.  § 

Nevertheless,  the  works  of  Oribasitts  are  ^me  of  the  most  Talnable 
medical  remains  of  antiquity,  and  will  always  be  consulted  by  those 
who  wish  to  know  the  opinions  or  mode  of  practice  adopted  by  the 
early  physicians;  and  while  we  think  that  Dr.  Darembeig  might  have 
found  a  more  popular  vrriter  for  the  commencement  of  his  '  Biblio- 
thdque,*  we  think  he  could  hardly  have  chosen  one  better  fitted  for 
exhibiting  the  extent  of  his  qualifications  for  the  task  he  has  under- 
taken. 


Review  X. 

Die  Phyaiologie  der  Thymus  Driise  in  Gesundheii  und  KrankheU  vom 
Standpunkte  experimerUdlex  Farsehung  und  kUnitchen  Expahrung, 
Yon  Alexander  Fbiedleben,  Dr.  Med.  zu  Frankfurt  A.M. 

The  PhyMogy  of  the  Thymus  Gland  in  Health  and  Diseaasy  dwAdoAed 
by  Experimental  Inquiry  and  CUniecd  Eocperience.  By  Alkxamdbb 
Fkiedlbben,  M.D.— Frankfort,  1858.     pp.  336. 

It  13  not  oflen  that  we  are  called  on  to  review  a  work  which  bears 
upon  its  sur£euie  the  marks  of  such  patient,  intelligent,  and  earnest 
inquiry  as  the  one  before  us.  Without  losing  space  in  preamble,  we 
proceed  to  lay  an  outline  of  it  before  our  readers. 

The  first  chapter  treats  of  the  structure  and  development  of  the 
thymus.  In  respect  to  the  latter,  the  author  differs  from  J.  Simon 
and  other  observers,  who  describe  the  first  rudiments  of  thymic  struc- 
ture as  a  straight  tube,  which  subsequently  throws  out  laterally 
numerous  secondary  cavities,  *'  sessile  follicles."  The  author  finds  the 
first  trace  of  thymic  structure  to  consist  in  a  narrow  streak  of  blastema 
lying  in  the  common  connective  tissue  which  surrounds  the  origin  of 
the  great  vessels.  On  all  sides  of  this  streak  there  shoot  out  wide 
roundish  glandular  vesicles,  slightly  notched,  and  having,  even  from 
the  first,  undulating  surfaces.  These  appear  between  the  seventh  and 
eighth  week.  They  gradually  contract  at  their  point  of  origin,  and 
completely  separate,  so  as  to  form  closed  vesicles,  which  in  course  of 
continuous  growth  present  more  and  moi'e  a  mulberry  api)earance,  by 
fresh  ofiaets  from  the  walls  of  the  vesicles.  The  completely  closed 
vesicles  are  now  only  united  with  the  primitive  streak  by  a  short  tract 

*  IlUtoiy  of  Phyiic,  toL  i.  p.  18. 

t  Hist,  dc  la  Med.,  tome  it.  p.  185,  French  translatiou. 

X  Lib.  vil.  c.  5. 4  34,  tome  ii.  p.  86. 

9  De  Anat.  Admin.  UL  9,  tom.  iL  896,  ed.  KOlm. 
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of  connective  tissne.  At  a  later  period,  when  the  glandular  vesicles 
have  still  farther  multiplied,  the  primitive  streak  and  the  connecting 
tracts  have  only  become  longer  and  firmer,  and  show  no  trace  of 
interior  nuclei,  or  of  a  cavity.  In  fact,  they  change  into  mere  con- 
nective tissue  traversed  by  elastic  fibres;  the  primitive  streak  becoming 
the  median  cord  which  serves  as  a  support  to  the  sofb  gland-tissue. 
The  follicles  filled,  or  over-filled,  with  secretion,  seem  at  some  points 
to  rupture  occasionally,  and  form  communications  with  each  other. 
It  is  not  rare,  according  to  the  author,  to  see  in  the  midst  of  a  largo 
Teside,  structures  which  appear  to  be  separated  vesicles  undergoing 
regressive  metamorphosis.  They  are  either  empty,  or  have  some 
&tty  contents.  They  shrink  up,  and  at  last  are  converted  into  the 
Bo-called  compound  concentric  bodies  of  the  thymus,  figured  by  Vogel 
in  the  ^  Icones  Physiologicse.'  Still  later  they  change  into  simple  con- 
centric bodies,  and  finally  vanish.  Friedleben  is  very  certain  that 
these  bodies  are  not  found  specially  in  wasting  thymuses;  they  are 
often  very  ntimerous  in  the  embryonal  period,  and  in  that  of  early 
in&ncy.  The  secretion  of  the  thymus,  the  contents  of  the  gland 
vesicles,  Dr.  Friedleben  describes  much  as  others  have  done;  but  he 
has  examined  and  substantiated  a  very  important  point  which  he 
thinks  all  previous  authors,  except  Restelli,  have  overlooked.  This 
relates  to  the  discovery  in  the  blood  of  the  thymic  vein  of  numerous 
round  nuclei,  precisely  similar  to  those  which  exist  in  the  thymic 
cavities.  Such  nuclei  were  nowhere  found  in  the  blood  of  the  jugular 
vein.  Friedleben  considers  therefore  the  discovery  of  Restelli,  that 
the  secretion  of  the  thymus — Le.,  of  the  shaped  particles  formed  by 
it — ^passes  unaltered  into  the  venous  current,  to  be  completely  confirmed. 
How  this  communication  takes  place  between  the  gland  cavities  and 
the  bloodvessels  he  does  not  decide,  but  thinks  it  is  by  rupture  of  the 
soft  structureless  membrane  of  the  vesicles. 

We  have  repeated  this  observation  ourselves;  but  in  neither  of  two 
instances  could  we  completely  satisfy  our  mind  that  the  dotted  cor- 
puscles found  in  the  thymic  cavities  were  present  in  the  vein-blood. 
The  characteristic  dotted  aspect  is  not  very  apparent  until  the  cor- 
puscles are  floated  in  water,  and  we  strongly  suspect  the  alkaline  blood- 
serum  would  much  modify  the  appearance.  Moreover,  red  globules, 
by  pressure,  &c.,  come  to  assume  an  appearance  not  much  different 
firom  that  of  the  dotted  corpuscles.  In  one  observation  of  thymic 
vein  blood,  these  corpuscles  certainly  appeared  to  be  present  in  small 
numbers;  but  after  shrinking  the  red  globules  with  salt  solution,  and 
again  expanding  them  with  water,  the  dotted  globules  were  no  longer 
to  be  discovered.  We  therefore  suspend  our  judgment  for  the  present, 
neither  altogether  denying  or  corroborating  Restelli's  announcement. 

In  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  a  calfs  thymus  no  such  nuclei  were 
found.  This  latter  observation  is  contradictory  to  the  result  of 
Hewson's  experiment,  which  he  describes  as  follows : 

"  The  chest  of  a  calf  being  opened,  a  ligature  was  passed  round  the  lower 
part  of  the  thymus,  and  the  parts  contained  within  the  ligature  were  taken 
out.    On  examining  these  very  attentively,  a  great  number  of  lymphatic 
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▼cscelK  0ftBi«iniBg  a  fluid  almost  similar  to  cl^le,  of  a  white  ooloaij  but  not 
quite  so  opaque,  were  seen  coming  from  eyeij  part  of  the  gland." 

This  fluid  being  eHnmitiftd  with  a  kna  of  1-20  inck  fbcna,  apponied 
opaque,  and  like  a  drop  of  mSk.  Bat  on  diliitiBg  it  vitk  a  few  dropa 
of  the  aenun  of  hmaan  bkod,  or  with  «4irtioii  of  Ghwdiet'a  a^  tke 
same  ^ppearanoe  was  exhibited  aa  was  obaerved  in  fnraiining  the 
fioid  fcmnd  in  the  lynphatie  glands — Tia.,  a  great  nnmber  of  sasafl 
white  solid  partielea^  ezactlj  reaenUing  in  size  and  shape  the  CMytcal 
particlea  in  the  Teaicles  of  the  blood,  or  andi  aa  are  kmad  in  the  flnid 
ei  the  lyn^^hatk  gkndi.  The  eontenta  of  the  aame  thjnm  ^^—^^^^  . 
In  the  same  way  were  iband  ezactlj  similar  to  the  fluid  fimn  the 
Ijraphaiica  Thia  expeiiaient  of  Hewson  seems  to  be  referred  to  hf 
Dr.  Bennett  who,  noticing  Mr.  Simon's  olfaction  to  the  poasibilitj  of 
the  oorpuKloB  of  the  thymua  finding  thnr  way  into  Hue  lymphiaiie 
Tesaela  hj  reaaon  of  the  limitary  membrane  which  aurromidb  and 
encloaea  them,  says^  *^  Hot  that  they  do  find  their  way  into  thoae  ▼esseb 
was  shown  by  Hewson  and  Aatley  Cooper,  who  fevnd  them  there." 
We  do  not  find  that  the  latter  asentions  the  point ;  and  with  regard  to 
Hewaon's  experiment,  we  cannot  bat  think  it  hkely  that  in  tying  his 
hgatore  round  the  thymna  he  mptnred  ita  delicate  Teaicka,  aad  oaoaed 
axtravaaation  of  theur  contents  into  the  aorroonding  areolar  tisBoe^ 
whidi  then  might  be  taken  np  by  the  lymphatica. 

The  old  doetoine,  that  the  thymus  possesses  a  central  reoeptacolar 
cavity,  which  haa  been  maintained  by  many,  is  strongly  oppoaed  by 
the  author.  He  acareely  seems  to  us  to  haTe  comprehended  accurately 
Mr.  Simon's  deaeription,  who  does  not  make  any  mention  of  a  oentosi 
caTity,  except  the  primary  mieroaoopic  rudiment,  whi^  beeoasea  quite 
merged  and  loat  in  the  multitaduioua  oTercrowding  growth  of  ghnd 
yesicles. 

Chapter  11.  introduces  ua  to  the  growth  of  the  thymua — a  subject 
which  our  author  haa  kboured  at  with  rare  diligence.  During  eight 
years  he  was  engaged  in  collecting  suitable  materials.  He  ob^cta  to 
the  con<dnsion8  of  preeeding  ohaerrers,  that  they  made  no  selection  of 
their  caaea^  ao  aa  to  obtain  proper  data  fer  oompriaoB,  hut  mSngU^ 
together  the  well-nourished  and  the  lean— 4hoae  who  had  died  auddenly 
and  those  who  had  sunk  after  long  and  even  colliquatiTediaeaees.  For 
Ids  own  table  he  selected  only  the  caaea  of  well-^ionrished  individuali 
dying  suddenly.  He  is  net  content  with  simply  determining  the 
abaolnte  weight  of  the  thymua,  but  ascertains  also  the  relative  we%ht 
of  the  gknd  compared  wiUi  that  of  the  body,and  similarly  the  rdaAtve 
valuee  of  the  liver  and  spleen.  The  following  table  givea  a  general 
view  of  the  read  ts  of  these  inquiries : 
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From  tlwBe  data  he  dedaoes  the  foUoving  oonchMioiM : 

1.  iVom  its  fint  i^peanmoe  in  the  emhcyo  to  the  twenty-fifth  year 

of  life^  the  thymiis  constantly  increasea  in  length ;   suheequenily  it 

diminiahesL 

3.  The  ahsoliite  weight  of  the  thymns  inoreases  withont  intermp* 

iion  1^  ihroagh  the  fostal  period  to  the  end  of  the  aeeoiid  year  of  lile. 

3.  The  spe^c  weight  of  the  thymus  is  higher  in  the  fint  half  of 
pvegnancy,  sinks  gradoally  to  the  period  of  matonty,  and  after  hirth 
rises  again  to  the  aeoond  year;  thenceforward  it  steadily  decteasea 

4.  During  pregnamy,  the  thymns  enlarges  nearly  fwuc  times  filter 
tiian  the  hody,  bat  from  the  faU  period  np  to  pnborty,  the  growth  of 
the  body  preponderates  orer  that  of  the  thymus,  so  that  in  the  age  of 
boyhood,  the  incvease  in  weight  of  the  gland  relatively  to  that  of  the 
body  is  not  more  than  one-third. 

5.  The  relative  growth  of  the  Irrer  is  greatest  in  the  first  half  of 
pregnancy,  sinks  «kiring  the  (rest  of)  embiyonic  independent  life  till 
puberty,  Irat  only  in  a  limited  extent. 

6.  The  retative  growth  of  the  spleen,  on  the  eontnury,  is  lowest  in 
the  first  half  of  fmtal  life^  and  increaBes  from  thence  till  puberty,  with 
slight  vaiitttibn.  Thus  the  thymus  and  the  sfAeea  preserve  a  kind  of 
alternation  in  their  development,  the  relative  wei^t  of  the  one  going 
up  as  that  of  the  other  goes  down.  Friedleben  thinks  this  is  Bigni« 
ficant  of  a  connexion  between  these  two  organs. 

7.  The  individual  difoei^ocs  in  measorement,  as  well  as  in  weighty 
ef  the  thymus;,  are  so  great,  that  it  is  impoesiUe  to  determine  nocmal 
maxima  and  minima. 

8.  The  time  of  the  greatest  secretory  activity  of  the  thymus 
occurs  in  ihe  second  half-year  of  independent  life;  after  this,  it  slowly 
leasens. 

9.  As  its  secretory  function  diminishee^  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
thymus  increases  correspondingly  with  the  growth  of  the  body.  Thk 
induces  the  inrohitioa  of  the  organ. 

.  These  condnsione  are  in  the  main  confirmative  of  those  arrived  at 
by  Mr.  Simon  and  several  others^  though  they  also  go  beyond  and 
extend  them  in  several  interesting  particidars.  We  oonfess,  however, 
to  a  feeling  of  preference  fer  the  opihion  of  the  observer  just  named, 
because,  while  expressed  in  terms  less  exaot^  it  is  for  that  very  reason 
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more  true.     Hemarkiug  on  the  vanous  circumstances  that  influence 
development,  he  says : 

"  These  varions  influences  do  not  admit  of  being  weighed  in  the  balance,  nor 
can  the  vital  maturity  which  thej  develop  be  measured  by  Uie  vibrations  of 
the  pendulum.  And  if  in  assigning  the  highest  development  of  the  thymus  to 
the  a^e  of  early  growth^  I  use  an  expression  that  is  chaigeable  with  some 
vagueness,  I  would  observe  that  on  that  very  account  it  is  better  adapted  to 
our  purpose."  .  . 

Chapter  III.  examines  the  normal  mode  of  disappearance  of  the 
thymus.     Friedleben  lays  stress  on  the  different  conditions  of  the 
gland  in  atrophy  from  disease,  and  in  its  natural  involution.     He  says 
&ey  are  not  only  physiologically,  but  mor^jhologically,  unlike.     The 
normal  involution  of  the  thymus,  according  to  liim,  proceeds  from  in- 
creasing development  of  its  connective  tissue,  which  causes  a  shrinking 
and  retraction  of  the  glandular  structure  by  its  pressure.    At  the  same 
time  fat-cells  form  in  the  increasing  fibrous  woof,  while  the  conteuta  of 
the  gland  cavities  degenerate  fattily.   The  author  gives  figures  to  show 
how  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  thymus  increases  from  1*4  per  cent,  in  a 
five  months*  old  suckling,  to  7  per  cent,  at  the  age  of  puberty,  and 
subsequently  even  to  48  per  cent.     We  entertain  considerable  doubts 
whether  his  view  respecting  the  compression  caused  by  the  increasing 
fibrous  tissue  is  correct.     Our  own  examinations  have  not  shown  ns 
any  such  notable  amount  of  fibrous  tissue,  except  in  one  case,  where  a 
man,  aged  thirty,  had  a  thymus  weighing  537  grains,  in  which  the 
gland  tissue  appeared  to  be  replaced  to   a  great  extent  by  fibroid 
stroma.     The  man  died  of  extensive  paralysis,  without  discoverable 
organic  change  in  the  nervous  centres.      The  author  observes  that 
all  parts  of  the  thymus  do  not  atrophy  in  an  tmiform  simultaneous 
manner.      As  a  rule,  the  lowest  parts,   the  furthest   removed  from 
the  chief  trunks  of  the  nutrient  vesseb,  are  the  first  to  waste  and 
disappear.     He  has  discovered  that  the  arteries  contract  and  become 
obliterated,  while  the  veins  enlarge  and  become  wider  with  varicose 
dilatations  in  the  smallest  branches.     He  thinks  the  venous  enlarge- 
ment must  lead  to  a  gradual  obliteration  of  the  smaller  vein  branches, 
a  conclusion  in  which  we  cannot  very  readily  follow  him.     Nor  do  we 
feel  much   encouraged  to  put  implicit  £uth  in  the  preceding  state- 
ments, when  he  adds  that  in  a  woman,  aged  forty-five,  not  even  the 
lax^r  venous   trunks   of  the   thymus  coidd  be  found,  though  the 
flattened  organ  was  covered  over  with  an  abundant  capillary  network, 
which  he  supposes  opened  into  collateral  veins.     Surely  the  develop- 
ment of  collateral  channels  (he  states  before  that  the  same  thing  occurs 
with  the  obliterated  arteries)  is  not  much  like  an  organ  undergoing 
wasting.     He  has  further  examined  the  condition  of  the  sympathetic 
nerves  that  accompany  the  bloodvessels,  and  finds  that  they  undergo 
degeneration  after  the  attainment  of  adult  age.     Extirpation  of  the 
lowest  cervical  and  superior  thoracic  ganglia  gave  rise  to  degeneration 
of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  on  the  left  side  of  the  thymus  by  the  ninth 
day,  as  well  as  to  hypemmic  icgection  of  the  gland  in  various  spots, 
and  to  a  relaxed  and  flabby  state  of  its  tissue,  and  a  change  of  its 
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sbape.  We  mnst,  lastly,  take  decided  exception  to  the  author*8  state^ 
ment,  that  iocreaaed  development  of  fibrous  tisisue  takes  place  in  all 
glands  with  advancing  age.  Some  relative  increase  there  maj  be  as 
the  proper  tissue  wastes,  but  scarce  anj  otherwise.  When  such 
change  does  occur,  it  is  a  pathological  process,  quite  independent  oi 
advancing  age. 

The  filth  chapter  relates  to  the  chemistry  of  the  thymus,  which  the 
author  seems  to  have  investigated  very  diligently.  He  strongly  avers, 
in  contradiction  to  Frerichs  and  Stadeler,  that  the  fresh  thymic  tissue 
or  its  expressed  fluid  is  constantly  acid;  and  this,  whether  the  gland 
belong  to  a  foetus  or  an  independent  being,  to  early  or  late  life,  or 
whatever  the  food  may  liave  been,  or  whatever  illness  the  person  may 
have  died  o£  He  also  demonstrates  the  incorrectness  of  the  view  of 
these  same  inquirers  as  to  the  thymic  tissue  containing  ammoniacal 
salts.  In  the  thymus  of  the  calf  and  ox  he  finds  the  following 
inorganic  matters:  Potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  phos{)horic  acid, 
chlorine^  sulphuric  acid.  The  results  of  a  quantitative  examination 
of  the  earthy  phosphates  and  alkaline  salts  at  difierent  ages  are  given 
in  a  table  at  p.  49,  from  which  he  deduces  "  the  following  highly 
interesting  and  novel  conclusion,"  that  from  the  period  of  embryonic 
life,  especially  after  birth,  the  earthy  phosphates  are  constantly  in- 
creasing during  the  period  of  the  animaVs  growth,  and  that  the 
nearer  it  comes  to  the  completion  of  its  bodily  development,  and 
the  time  for  the  involution  of  the  thymus,  the  more  do  these  salts 
disappear  and  become  replaced  by  alkaline  salts.  From  -^th  of  the 
amount  of  alkaline  salts  in  the  embryo,  they  mount  up  to  -|-,  and  fall 
again  to  ^V^^  ^^^  eseia  ^^^h  of  the  same.  This  their  behaviour,  is 
more  remarkable  because  in  two  other  organs  (the  spleen  and  liver)  no 
similar  increase  and  diminution  is  observed.  In  the  spleen,  indeed, 
there  are  notable  variations  of  the  amount  of  these  salts,  but  in  an 
opposite  direction.  In  the  liver  they  vary  veiy  little  after  the  i)eriod 
of  birth.  The  ashes  of  the  blood-serum  of  the  calf  contain  a  some- 
what higher  per-centage  of  these  salts  than  those  of  our  blood-serum. 
Ihiring  the  suckling  age  of  the  calf,  the  proportion  of  potash  to  sodn 
is  2  :  1;  afterwards  1^  :  1.  The  change  probably  depends  on  tho 
food  containing  an  increased  quantity  of  common  salt.  Further 
analyses  of  the  ash  of  the  thymus  of  oxen  at  periods  of  three  weeks, 
twelve  months,  and  fifteen  months  (vide  p.  52),  show  that  the  quantity 
of  phosphoric  acid  varies  from  about  six  times  to  ten  or  sixteen  times 
that  of  the  chlorine,  tliat  there  is  more  lime  than  magnesia  (2^  to 
6  times  as  much),  and  that  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  is  con- 
siderable, contrasting  strongly  in  this  respect  with  tho  ashes  of  mus< 
cular  fibre. 

In  all  these  points  the  author  differs  widely  from  Gorup-Besanez, 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  circumstance  that  tho  latter  worked  with 
expressed  juice  only,  while  the  author  always  used  the  whole  gland 
mashed  up.  With  advancing  life  the  inoi^nic  constituents  of  the 
thymus  diminish,  and  also  the  water,  so  that  the  organic  matters 
must  be  relatively  increased.  With  I'espect  to  the  oi^anic  constituents 
le-xxni.  •• 
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^  the  thymus,  after  «n  adheriqg  areobcr  ^ssoe  had  been  dinected  oft 
as  £Etr  as  possible,  and  all  the  secretkm  expressed  and  temiofwed,  theca 
remained  a  certain  amonnt  of  a  gebtine-yielding  material.  In  a  three* 
weeks  calf  this  amounted  to  2*547  per  cent  of  the  fresh  i^and.  In 
an  eighteen-months  ox  to  3-OSO  per  cent.  No  casein  was  detected, 
but  idbnmen,  amounting  in  a  three- weeks-old  6alf  to  12*294  per  cent, 
and  in  an  eighteeu-months-old  ox  to  11-555  per  cent  of  the  fiesh 
gland.  Fat  was  present  to  the  amount  of  1*375  in  a  five-months 
embryo,  in  a  three-weeks  calf  to  the  amount  of  1*872,  and  in  the 
eighteen-months-old  ox  to  16*807  per  omt  of  the  fresh  g^and.  Lactic 
acid  was  discovered  in  the  fluid  1^  after  the  coagulation  of  ^nmiii^qi 
to  the  amount  of  0*156  in  the  thzee-weeks-old  caJ^  and  of  0*364  u 
the  eighteen-months-old  ox  per  cent  of  iresh  ghmd.  All  previous 
observers  had  agreed  that  sugar  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  thymus. 
Friedleben,  however,  has  demonstrated  its  existence  by  using  a  ccm* 
siderable  amount  of  material,  and  taking  care  to  procure  it  in  quite  a 
fresh  state.  The  tests  employed  were  Tremmer's^  fermentation,  and 
the  pi*oduotion  of  alcohol  Its  amount,  on  an  average,  in  calves 
twenty-days  old,  was  0  060  per  cent,  in  eighteoi-months-old  oxen, 
0*029  per  cent,  of  thymus.  With  respect  to  hypoxanthin,  leucin,  acetic^ 
succinic,  and  formic  acids,  Friedleben  maintains  that  although  they 
may  certainly  be  obtained  from  the  gland-tissue,  they  cannot  be  eon* 
sidered  as  anything  else  than  products  of  the  chemical  manipulation; 
they  do  not  exist  in  the  living  body.     We  subjoin  the  analyses. 

OOf.  Ox. 

Water 800  „.  6600 

Albumen 12*5  ...  11-60 

Gluten 30  ...  400 

Sugar 0-1  ...  008 

Lactic  acid 0*2  ...  0*42 

Pigment 0*1  ...  0-05 

Pat 2-0  ...  17-00 

Salts 2-1  ...  0-90 

100-  •.,  100- 
Salts  of  the  ashes  :-^ 

Sulphate  of  lime 1     ...      1 

Earthj  phosphates 30    ...     14 

Alkalme  phosphates 58     ...    78 

Chloride  of  potassium 11     ...      7 

100    ...  100 
Hypoxanthin,  doubtful  traces  in  both.    Beaetion  of  boUi  acid. 

From  an  inquiry  into  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  human 
thymus  at  various  ages,  it  results  that  the  gland  in  general  is  subject 
to  similar  chemical  alterations  during  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  body,  and  during  its  own  periods  of  evolution  and  involution^  as 
tlm  thymuses  of  calves  and  oxen. 

The  sixth  chapter  examines  the  influence  of  food  upon  Uie  thymus. 
By  three  experiments,  in  which  animals  were  deprived  of  food  for  a 
longer  qp  shorter  time,  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  thymuai,  from 
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withdrawal  of  nntritive  sopplies,  has  the  quantity  of  its  secretion 
diminished;  loses  in  breadth  and  thickness;  nay,  completely  alters  its 
■hape  by  d^rees;  and,  the  longer  the  fast  is  prolonged,  obtains  a  higher 
exponent  as  respects  the  weight  of  the  body-*Le.,  sufEers  a  dispro- 
portionately greater  atrophy  than  the  body  itself.  The  liver  mean* 
while  loses  weight  at  nearly  the  same  rate  as  the  body,  or  even  less 
rapidly;  but  the  spleen  experiences  a  disproportionately  smaller  loss  in 
relative  weight  than  the  thymus.  The  secretion  of  the  gland  at  the 
aame  time  becomes  altered  morphologically  and  chemically. 

From  several  experiments  as  to  the  effect  of  different  kinds  of  food« 
it  resulted:  (I)  That  an  abundant  mixed  nutriment,  containing  al- 
buminous, &tty,  and  saline  matters,  increases  the  secretion  of  the 
thymus,  and  so  makes  the  gland  heavier.  (2)  That  an  exclusive  fatty 
diet  (with  butter)  relatively  increases  the  £&tty  contents  of  the  thymus, 
while  the  quantity  of  the  microscopical-shaped  constituents  of  the 
secretion  diminishes;  and  that  a  continued  administration  of  this 
aliment  induces  considerable  wasting  of  the  thymus.  (3)  That  an 
exclusively  starchy  diet  at  first  appears  to  increase  the  secretion  of  the 
thymus,  as  the  ghuid  becomes  richer  in  water,  swollen,  and  so  appears 
relatively  heavier  than  normally ;  but  that  at  a  later  period  the  secretion 
in  the  gland  ceases^  so  that  it  even  completely  atrophies,  and  approxi- 
mates in  its  proportions  of  weight  entirely  to  the  condition  whidi  has 
been  shown  to  exist  in  fasting  animals;  the  liver  and  the  spleen  also 
behave  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  was  then  stated.  The  influence 
of  appropriate  food  is  well  shown  in  a  comparison  of  two  children — 
one  of  whom,  two  months  old,  had  thriven  splendidly  at  the  mother's 
breast^  and  had  a  thymus  of  522  grains  weight;  while  the  other,  five 
months  old,  led  with  artificial  food,  and  in  a  fairly  good  condition,  had 
a  thymus  of  only  237  grains.  Both  children  died  suddenly,  both 
thymuses  were  rich  in  secretion,  but  the  latter  did  not  attain  nearly 
the  average  weight  of  Hhe  gland  in  the  suckling  period. 

The  seventh  chapter,  respecting  the  influence  of  disease  on  the 
thymus,  we  must  almost  entirely  pass  over.  The  author  shows  that 
in  acute  diseases  the  absolute  weight  of  the  thymus,  on  an  avei-age, 
sinks  2*6  times,  and  the  rdative  weight  4*1  times  below  the  normal 
figure;  while  in  chronic  diseases  its  loss  in  absolute  weight  amounts  in 
the  mean  to  6 '5-fold,  and  in  relative  weight  to  8 '5-fold.  In  the 
chronic  enteritis  of  suckling  infimts  the  atrophy  of  the  thymus  is  most 
remarkable,  its  exponent  of  weight  r^tive  to  that  of  the  whole  body 
being  2263*80,  instead  of  the  normal  number,  289*81. 

Passing  over  two  short  chapters  (YIII.  and  IX.),  on  the  efSsct  of 
various  operations  on  the  thymus,  and  on  the  transit  of  drugs  into  it, 
we  come  to  Chapter  X.  on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Gland. 
The  thymus,  the  author  finds,  is  subjected  in  all  mammalia  to  the 
aame  laws  of  growth  and  involution ;  the  case  of  the  by bernators  forms 
jio  exception.  In  them,  however,  there  occur  a  pair  of  peculiar  glands 
(the  so-called  fat  glands),  which  have  much  external  resemblance  with 
the  thymus^  and,  like  it,  have  no  excretory  duct,  but  are  dissimilar  in 
internal  structure.     They  are  made  up  of  nucleated  &tty  cells,  lying 
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in  a  fibroid  stroma.  These  have  been  confonnded  with  the  thymus— 
a  mistake  which  we  ourselves  once  committed.  Th^  are  largest  at 
the  commencement  of  the  winter  sleei),  and  waste  away  towards  its 
close.  In  ail  orders  of  reptiles,  Friedleben  believes  it  to  be  proved 
that  a  thymus  is  present,  and  that  it  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  of 
growth  as  the  thymus  of  the  higher  vertebrata.  In  fishes  he  has  made 
no  examinations  of  his  own^  but  on  £cker*s  and  Leydig's  authority 
believes  it  to  be  present  in  some. 

Chapter  XI.  treats  of  the  extirpation  of  the  thymus,  and  its 
effects  on  the  general  system.  The  conclusions  derivable  from  twenty 
experiments  were :  (1)  That  no  animal  died  from  conditions  ascribable 
to  the  extirpation  of  the  gland.  (2)  The  removal  of  the  spleen  in 
young  dogs  has  no  injurious  consequences  to  the  life  of  the  animal 
(3)  The  simultaneous  extirpation  of  the  thymus  and  spleen,  on  the 
contrary,  occasions  a  considerable  depravation  of  the  blood-making  and 
formative  processes,  and  leads  at  last  to  death  from  exhaustion.  The 
weight  of  dogs  whose  thymus  has  been  removed,  compared  with  that 
of  dogs  in  a  normal  state,  shows  a  considerable  excess  of  growth  in 
the  former ;  the  animals  being  of  the  same  litter,  and  the  period  of 
time  of  course  being  the  same  for  both.  A  dog  whose  spleen  had 
been  removed  also  increased  greatly  in  weight;  five  months  after  the 
operation  he  had  gained  174-1  per  cent,  of  his  original  weight.  A 
dog  who  had  lost  both  spleen  and  thymus,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  end 
of  forty-seven  days  had  only  gained  22*1  per  cent,  of  weight  (while 
one  minus  his  thymus  alone  had  gained  in  the  same  time  243*9  per 
cent),  at  the  end  of  three  months  and  a  half  his  vreight  was  7'8  pcv 
cent,  less  than  on  the  day  of  the  operation.  The  comparative  exami- 
nation of  the  blood  in  the  above  animals  gave  some  interesting  results: 
(a)  Belative  to  the  blood  cells.  In  a  normal  dog,  the  jugular-vein 
blood  showed  for  every  1000  coloured  cells,  7*38  colourless.  In  a  dog 
deprived  of  his  thymus,  the  proportion  of  the  latter  was  111  02  j  and 
in  one  deprived  of  his  spleen,  151*11.  Dr.  Friedleben  concludes  that 
in  the  latter  animals  a  part  of  the  processes  normally  performed  hy 
the  thymus  and  spleen,  go  on  directly  in  the  blood,  (b)  Belative  to 
the  solids  of  the  blood.  After  extirpation  of  the  spleen  they  were 
diminished  14  per  cent.;  afler  extirpation  of  the  thymus,  IG  per 
cent.;  afler  extirpation  of  both  organs,  20  per  cent.;  and  after 
excision  of  a  piece  of  the  lefl  vagus,  as  much  as  95  per  cent.  This 
last  result  seems  almost  incredible. 

The  result  of  several  experiments,  as  to  the  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  exhaled  by  animals  deprived  of  their  thymus,  was  that  there 
occurred  a  diminution  of  14  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  exhalation 
of  a  normal  animal  of  like  age  and  weight.  Observations  made  as  to 
the  quantity  of  urine  passed  compared  with  the  weight  of  the  animals 
and  that  of  their  food,  supply  the  following  conclusions  : — ^Afler  the 
extirpation  of  the  thymusi,  the  tissue  metamorphosis  of  the  animal  is 
altered  ;  a  greater  amount  of  nourishment  is  taken  ;  the  change  of  the 
same  into  blood  constituents  is  accelerated;  the  blood  crasis  after- 
wards becomes  more  albuminous  and  water}- ;  the  excretion  of  albu- 
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minates  increased,  that  of  carbonic  acid  diminished  ;  the  excretion  of 
water  by  perspiration  greater,  hy  urine  less  ;  the  addition  by  growth 
absolutely  greater,  but  relative  to  the  amount  of  aliments  taken,  less 
than  the  normal  figure. 

Analyses  of  bones  showed  that  extirpation  of  the  thymus  induced  a 
more  copious  deposition  of  salts,  or  of  gluten  tissue,  which  varied 
according  to  the  age  of  the  animd,  but  corresponded  to  the  existing 
phase  of  bone  development,  and  was  also  proportionate  to  the  existing 
development  phase  of  the  thymus  itself;  so  that  the  alteration  of  the 
bones  corresponded  accurately  to  the  grade  of  development  and 
activity  of  the  thymus  at  the  time  it  was  removed  from  the  auimaL 

Chapter  XII.,  containing  ninety  pages,  is  devoted  to  diseases  of  th» 
thymus.  We  can  only  glance  very  cursorily  indeed  at  the  general 
conclusions.  Inflammation  of  the  thymus  the  author  considers  to  be 
exceedingly  rare,  one  single  case  alone  he  grants  to  be  well  "  con- 
statirt."  Purulent  dep6ts  occasionally  occur  in  the  thymus,  probably 
for  the  most  part  of  syphilitic  origin.  Tuberculosis  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  pathological  changes  in  the  thymus ;  it  is,  however,  very  neces- 
sary to  be  on  one's  guard  not  to  coiifound  common  glandular  tuber- 
culosis with  the  much  rarer  thymic  affection.  Among  73  cases  of 
general  or  lung-  and  bi-onchial-gland  tubercidosis  in  children,  the 
thymus  was  found  by  the  author  to  be  involved  only  three  times. 
Indurations  of  the  thymus  have  often  been  described,  but  only  two  the 
author  believes  to  have  really  concerned  the  organ.  Only  2  cases  of 
carcinoma  of  the  thymus  have  been  recorded,  and  both  are  uncertain. 
The  thymus  may  be  compressed  in  cases  of  empyema.  Of  this  the 
author  gives  3  cases  which  came  under  his  own  observation  ;  but  as 
only  the  corresponding  half  of  the  gland  was  altered,  we  are  rather 
disposed  to  think  that  the  change  was  the  result  of  inflammation, 
which  had  spread  to  and  involved  the  tissue. 

With  resi)ect  to  hypertrophy  of  the  thymus,  Friedleben  can  only 
find  11,  or  at  the  most  12  cases  recorded,  where  it  is  certain  this  state 
existed.  These  he  believes  to  have  been  instances  of  congenitally  over- 
large  glands,  not  of  mere  excessive  distention  by  the  secreted  product. 
In  the  period  of  childhood,  no  case  has  yet  been  observed  where  the 
excessive  size  of  the  thymus  has  co-existed  with  pathological  pheno- 
mena referable  to  this  cause.  The  effects  which  would  be  produced 
by  an  over-large  thymus,  would  of  course  be  symptoms  of  pressure  on 
the  large  venous  trunks,  or  on  the  bronchi  or  trachea,  abiding  breath- 
lessness,  swelling  and  lividity  of  the  £stce,  paroxysms  of  suffocation.  In 
7  cases  of  enlarged  thymus,  the  phenomena  of  laryngismus  were  pre- 
sent, and  the  children  sank  either  in  an  attack  of  the  same,  or  in 
consecutive  eclampsia,  or  in  a  bronchitic  complication.  In  3  other 
casea^  laryngismus  was  certainly  absent,  1  died  of  bronchitis,  another 
of  croup,  and  the  cause  of  death  in  the  third  is  not  mentioned.  The 
author  now  proposes  the  inquiry,  whether  the  laryngismus  in  the  cases 
in  which  it  has  occurred  (seven-twelfths  of  the  whole  number),  can  be 
ascribed  to  the  thymic  hypertrophy.  Afler  a  very  full  and  interesting 
description  of  the  disorder,   and  discussion  of   the   nature   of  the 
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pftroxyam,  the  author  eonmdera  the  qnestkm  abore  propoeed  under  m 
Tariety  of  heads,  taki&g  into  aoconnt  all  the  poauble  inflaential  condi- 
tions.  Thia  diaciuslon  extends  to  £gir  too  great  a  length  for  na  ta 
attempt  to  follow  him,  and  we  must  therefore,  as  before,  eontent  ear* 
selves  With  giying  the  ultimate  conclusions.  (1)  That  the  thjana, 
neither  in  its  normal  noD-edarged  state  can  hinder  the  Tei|>iEation  ; 
(2)  nor  can  it  in  either  state  disturb  the  ciroulation  ;  (3)  in  neither 
state  can  it  press  on  the  respiratory  uenre  tracts ;  (4)  coosequentfy^ 
neither  in  the  normal  nor  hypertxophied  condition  can  it  inteifoe  witib 
the  drcalation  of  the  brain,  or  with  innerration  of  the  maades  of  the 
glottis ;  (5)  neither  in  its  normal  nor  hypertrophied  conditioa  is  it 
eapable  of  a  periodic  turgesoenoe  from  blood-etasiB.  As  a  cordlaiy 
ftom  these,  the  author  oonchidea  that  the  thymus  can  never  caoaa 
laryngismus,  that  there  is  no  asthma  thymicam. 

The  thirteenth  and  conduding  Chapter  opens  with  a  series  of  thir^* 
three  propositions,  summing  up  the  author^s  conclusions ;  after  which 
he  gives  his  final  judgment,  that  the  thyrmu  %»  an  organ  whii^  during 
the  grawik  oflhs  body  fmmst»r$  to  nulriUon  and  Uood-devdopmrnU,  and 
thereimth  to  btdlding  up  of  the  ttamim.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
chapter  is  occupied  with  a  review  of  the  opinions  held  by  previocw 
writers. 

We  have  thus  presented  our  readers  with  an  analysis  of  the  whcde 
volume,  which,  indeed,  appeared  to  us  the  only  course  that  lay  open  to 
us.  A  work  of  so  original  a  character  cannot  be  fiiirly  criticised  in 
detail,  except  by  those  who  have  had  opportunity  and  a  call  to  labovr 
in  the  same  field.  We  have  derived  much  {Measure  and  profit  fran 
the  perusal  of  this  masterly  effort,  which  is  in  itself  a  monument  of 
the  author's  diligence,  patience,  and  acumen.  We  commend  it  meet 
heartily  to  the  notice  of  British  physicians,  and  cannot  doubt  that  a 
translation  of  it  will  soon  make  it  as  generally  accessible  as  it  ought 
to  be. 


Beview  XL 

1.  Practical  Observations  on  tlie  Operations  far  Strangulated  Hernia. 

By  J.  H.  James,  F.RC.S.,  Consulting  Sui-geon  to,  and  late  Senior 
Surgeon  of,  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital  j  Consulting  Surgeon 
to  the  Exeter  Dispensary. — London,  1859.     pp.  95. 

2.  Practical  ObsennUians  on  the  Badieal  Cure  of  Inguinal  Hernia^  By 

C.  Hoi/FHOUSB,  KRCS.,  Surgeon  to  the  Westminster  Hoqaiial, 
and  Lecturer  on  Surgical  Anatomy  in  its  Medical  School ;  Sur- 
geon to  the  South  London  Ophthalmic  Hoqpital,  Ac — London^ 
1858.    pp.3a 

Mb.  Javes'b  name  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  what  he  thinks  worthy 
of  presentation  to  the  public  is  the  result  of  extended  experience  an4 
unprejudiced  observation,  nor  will  this  little  work  in  any  way  damage 
the  reputation  which  hia  former  contributions  to  practical  surgery  have 
obtained.     The  basis  of  the  treatise  before  us  b  statistical ;  it  contains 
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a  taUe  of  all  tlie  operatkms  for  hernia  whioh  Mr.  James  has  had  the 
^pofrfeunitj  of  performing,  during  an  expwienoe  extending  over  thirty- 
seven  years,  the  first  operation  recorded  bearing  date  Oetober  18th, 
1821.  The  total  niimher  of  these  operations  is  thirty-six,  and  they  are 
tahnlated  on  the  plan  adopted  in  Soath's  '  Ohelius,'  the  fatal  easeiEv 
however,  being  separated  from  those  which  reeovered,  and  farther,  the 
deaths  in  private  ]«aetioe  &om  those  in  hospitaL  The  reason  of  the 
latter  snbdivision  is  one  which  applies  strictly  to  country  practice 
ocdy—- viz.,  that  the  distance  of  the  patient's  residence  often  forms  aa 
important  leatare  in  the  case.  Besides  these  statistics  of  his  own, 
Mr.  James  diacosses  those  which  are  furnished  in  the  periodical  re- 
turns firasn  all  the  metropolitan  ho^itals  in  the  '  Medical  Times  and 
Gaoette.'  Let  us  first  turn  our  attention  to  this  statistical  view  of 
the  question.  It  is  a  startling  £ict,  which,  however,  we  can  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  after  the  data  given  by  Mr.  James,  that  half,  if  not 
more,  of  aU  the  cases  of  strangulated  hernia  operated  on  in  London 
hospitals  die.  This  is  proved  by  the  returns  coUeeted  by  the  reportecs 
of  the  '  Medical  Times,'  from  accounts  furnished  by  the  officers  of  the 
various  institutiona  These  statistics  may,  indeed,  be  so  &r  conndered 
imperfect,  that  cases  are  left  in  the  reports  **  under  treatment,"  the 
result  of  which  is  never  recorded,  but  this  defect  of  course  operates  to 
diminish  the  apparent  number  of  deaths.  These  records  for  ^ree  years 
(apparently  1854,  1855,  1856,  but  Mr.  James  is  not  very  precise  upon 
tins  point)  give  a  gross  total  of  391  cases,  and  194  deaths  from  all 
causes.  It  is  true  that  this  gross  total  oi  deaths  may  be  somewhat 
diminished  by  exdiuding  cases  in  which  death  is  produced  by  other 
diooaaofl ;  still,  by  far  the  greater  number  died  of  causes  connected  either 
with  the  disease  or  the  operation.  Nor  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  Mr.  James's  own  tables  a  much  more  encouraging  one;  for  here^ 
notwithstanding  the  supposed  &vourable  influence  of  country  air,  and 
although  the  list  is  composed  partly  of  private  patients  who  are  likely 
to  seek  xelief  sooner  than  the  persons  who  come  into  hospitals^  the 
mortality  is  14  out  of  36.  We  do  not  see  what  objection  can  be  urged 
against  these  statistics,  or  the  condusiim  that  they  enforce — via.,  that 
the  rate  of  mortality  in  operations  for  strangulated  hMnia  i%  in  the 
long  run,  above  one-third  of  the  number  of  cases  operated  on*  Nor 
will  it  be  said  at  the  present  day,  that  much  can  be  hoped  from  ex- 
tended study  of  the  disease  or  farther  improvements  in  the  operation. 
To  the  question  of  the  supposed  improvement  effected  in  the  latter 
direction,  by  the  more  extended  introduction  of  Petit's  mode  of 
operating,  Mr.  James  addresses  himsdf  with  mat  effect,  showing 
beyond  question  that,  as  far  as  our  experience  of  the  latter  has  gone, 
it  seems  to  be  quite  as  fatal  as  the  old  operation,  considering  that  it  is 
applicable  only  to  the  less  formidable  cases.  This  condusion  is  also 
that  of  Mr.  Prescott  Hewett,  from  a  comparison  of  75  cases  operated 
on  at  St.  Qeorge's  by  the  old  method,  with  69  cases  reported  by  Mr. 
N.  Ward  from  the  London  Hospital,  in  about  one-half  of  which  the 
I  not  opened.* 

•  Hedloal  Times  and  Gaxette,  nA,  U.  p.  SIS.    18S4. 
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Tf,  then,  the  pathology  of  the  disease  is  saiBcieiitlj  understood,  and 
no  great  improvement  can  reasonably  be  hoped  for  in  the  operation, 
'what  resource  have  we  left  to  diminish  a  mortality  which  is  nothing 
less  than  appalling  t  Will  the  general  resort  to  immediate  operation 
effect  this  object  ?  Doubtless,  in  some  measore,  but  hardly  to  any  great 
extent ;  for  in  the  metropolitan  hospitals,  at  any  rate,  the  role  is  nni- 
vei'sal  to  operate  as  early  as  possible.  Perhaps,  however,  as  the 
education  both  of  patients  and  of  their  medical  advisers  progreases, 
they  may  be  led  to  apply  or  to  be  sent  to  hospitals  earlier,  or  in  private 
pYactioe  operations  may  be  advised  sooner  than  they  now  are,  and  so 
some  general  improvement  in  the  nature  of  cases  operated  on  may  be 
attained.  Still,  with  the  decisive  evidence  which  bias  now  been  aocu* 
mulated  of  the  very  serious  risks  attending  the  strangulation  of  a 
hernia,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  attention  of  surgeons  has 
been  very  generally  directed  of  late  years  to  the  various  methods  ol 
obviating  this  ride  altogether  by  the  radical  cure  of  the  disease^ 
Hitherto  this  radical  cure  has  been  applied  only  to  inguinal  hemise  ; 
and  it  is  the  object  of  Mr.  Holthouse's  pamphlet  to  give  a  history  and 
description  of  these  methods,  and  to  discriminate  the  kinds  of  inguinal 
hernia  to  which  each  method  is  applicable.  It  is  in  this  latter  feature 
that  the  originality  of  Mr.  Holthouse*s  pamphlet  consists  ;  for  in  the 
description  and  history  of  the  principal  operation  (Wutzer*s),  and  in 
the  supposed  statistics  of  its  results,  his  paper  follows  resty  closely, 
indeed  is  little  more  than  a  quotation  from,  a  similar  paper  by  Mr, 
Spencer  Wells,  which  i^peared  in  the  '  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal' 
for  May,  1858.  We  would  not  be  understood  as  charging  Mr.  Holt- 
house  with  plagiarism  or  unacknowledged  borrowing;  in  &et,  be 
points  out  expressly  where  be  is  quoting  from  Mr.  Wells,  but  as  this 
part  of  his  paper  is  not  new,  we  may  fidrly  suppose  that  most  of  our 
readers  are  acquainted  with  the  method  of  operating  after  Wutser's 
plan,  and  the  success  which  is  said  to  attend  it.  As  to  the  latter 
point  we  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  say,  that  the  so-called  statis- 
tics of  this  operation  seem  to  rest  on  no  better  ground  than  pore 
guesswork.     Mr.  Holthouse  says  :«- 

"Of  Wiitzer'a  operation,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Spencer  Wells,  that 
Wutzer  himself  had  repeatedly  practised  it  since  the  autumn  of  185 S— let 
us  say,  two  hundred  tiroes.  Professor  Si^nnd,  of  Yienna,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  had  done  it  nineteen  times ;  Rothmund,  of  Munidi,  one  , 
thousand  times ;  and  it  has  been  done  by  British  suigeons  at  least  fifty  times, 
(p.  27.) 

Looking  to  Mr.  Wells*s  pamphlet  we  find  that  Wutzer  oonfessea 
himself  to  have  no  idea  how  oft^  he  had  operated ;  all  that  he  says 
being,  in  a  letter  dated  18^3 :  ''  Since  the  autumn  of  1838, 1  have 
repeatedly  practised  my  operation  in  the  clinique  eveiy  session ;"  while 
the  incredible  number  attributed  to  Rothmund  is  thus  arrived  at : 
"  Rothmund  has  done  the  operation  about  four  hundred  times  in  the 
Clinical  Hospital  at  Munich,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  done  it  much 
more  frequently  in  private  practice,  so  that  he  felt  convinced  he  must 
have  operated  1000  times.'**  We  should  like  to  have  an  estimate  after  this 
»  Bpeaeer  Wells  on  th«  Badlcal  Care  of  Bedaeible  Inguinal  Heraia,  p.  18.  Dulilln,  18M. 
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(and  it  would  not  be  diffionlt  to  prepare  it  if  this  £M>ile  way  of  ooiiect- 
ing  hcta  be  admitted)  of  the  number  of  inguinal  hernias  left  uncured 
in  Munich  and  ite  environs  after  this  terrible  onslaught  It  is  really  a 
burlesque  to  call  this  sort  of  thing  statistics;  and  we  trust  that  in 
future  medical  authors  will  confine  that  much  abused  word  to  collec- 
tions of  hyeta  noted  at  the  time  and  properly  authenticated.  Exceptin^^ 
liowerer,  these  statistical  extravagances^  Mr.  Holthouse^s  pamphlet 
appean  to  us  of  considerable  practical  use.  It  describes  clearly  and 
Dally  the  methods  at  present  in  use :  viz.,  Wutzer's,  RiggsX  and  Wood'a 
It  may  be  objected,  however,  that  the  modifications  of  Wutzer^s 
cylinder  by  Rothmund  and  Spencer  Wells  are  not  sufficiently  noticed. 
The  object  of  all  the  operations  appears  to  be  identical :  viz.,  to  produce 
adhesion  of  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  inguinal  canal ;  for  although  it 
would  appear  at  first  sight  that  the  principal  means  of  cure  in  Wutser*s 
operation  is  the  plug  which  is  invaginated  into  the  canal,  acting  as  a 
sort  of  permanent  truss,  yet  it  seems,  from  the  experience  of  the  Ger- 
man surgeons,  that  this  plug  may  be  aflerwards  absorbed,  and  yet  the 
cure  remain  perfect;  and  Mr.  ELolthouse  relates  a  case  on  p.  22,  where 
the  scrotal  phig  slipped  down  again  by  the  side  of  the  cylinder,  and 
yet  sufficient  infiammation  was  excited  by  the  latter  to  close  the  canal 
by  adhesion.  Riggs^s  method  consists  in  introducing  a  seton  along 
the  canal.  Wood's  is  a  rather  complicated  but  very  ingenious  attempt 
to  invaginate  the  superficial  fiisoia  in  the  inguinal  canal,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  sew  together  the  two  pillars  of  the  external  abdominal 
ring.  We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  pamphlet  itself  for  Mr.  Holt- 
house's  classification  of  the  oases  to  which  each  of  these  methods  is 
applicable;  we  can  only  say  that  the  proved  risks  of  strangulated 
hernia  justify  any  operation,  not  too  dangerous,  by  which  these  risks 
may  be  averted,  especially  in  patients  whose  station  and  habits  of  life 
expose  them  to  violent  exertion,  while  they  prevent  them  from  obtain* 
ing  very  perfect  mechanical  appliances.  We  believe,  also,  that  the 
expmence  of  these  operations  for  the  cure  of  inguinal  hernia  which 
JEnglish  surgeons  have  had,  justifies  a  very  feivourable  opinion  of  thfaai 
hitherto;  but  we  protest  against  being  asked  for  a  verdict  in  their 
&vour  upon  statements  obviously  exaggerated  and  inexact,  and  we  are 
by  no  means  satisfied  either  that  all  the  mischief  which  has  followed 
them  has  been  carefully  and  truly  recorded,  or  that  the  theoretical 
dangers  of  their  performance  (especially  that  of  woundiug  tlie  perito- 
neal sac)  are  not  made  too  little  of  by  their  adherents. 

Before  leaving  this  statistical  question  we  would  wish  to  say  a  word 
on  the  subject  of  medical  statistics  generally.  A  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion seems  to  prevail  both  on  the  natm«  of  statistics  and  on  the  nature 
of  the  argument  to  be  derived  from  them.  Let  us  use  Mr.  James's 
and  Mr.  H<^thonse's  pamphlets  to  illustrate  these  two  points  :*-» 

"  Statistics,"  as  Mr.  James  says,  "  are  valuable  in  proportiou  as  the  subject- 
matter  is  oue  capable  of  being  ascertained  with  more  or  less  certainty.  Por 
instance,  a  hernia  being  simply  intestinal,  or  omento-intcstinal,  is  a  matter  of 
fact,  and  so  is  the  proportion  of  deaths  in  each.  A^n,  the  bowels  having 
been  mdVed  shortly  after  the  operation,  or  otherwise,  is  a  matter  of  fact ;  so, 
frequently  correct  information  can  be  obtained  as  to  the  extent  and  character 
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of  such  evaeuatioQs.    On  sach  points  as  these  we  have  good  right  to  found  am 
aigument."  p.  6S. 

We  are  quite  willing  to  accept  tMs  definition  of  the  province  of 
statistics,  -which  are  indeed  only  reoords  of  f^ts,  and  which  derive  ail 
their  Talue  from  the  troth  and  authority  of  the  indiridoal  fiusta 
recorded.  Every  case,  then,  which  is  not  recorded  at  the  tinie^  and  on 
a  regular  plan,  should  he  exdoded  firom  statistical  taUes;  and  no 
practice  can  he  more  dangerous  than  that  which  has  latefy  oobm  into 
vogue,  and  of  which  we  gave  an  iUostiatian  ahove  firam  Mr:  Holt- 
house's  paper,  o£  founding  statistical  argnments  upon  hypothetical 
bases.  It  can  never  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  essence  of  sta* 
tistics  is  number,  and  the  very  idea  of  number  implies  accural^.  Bot 
when  we  have  got  our  statistics,  our  collections  of  exact  and  reoorded 
ftcts,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  ai^^nment  which,  as  Mr.  James  says; 
we  have  a  right  to  found  on  themi  Surely  it  is  merely  oonjectnraL 
The  utmost  that  can  be  proved  by  statistics  is,  that  two  or  moie 
events  foUowed  each  other  in  the  order  of  time  a  certain  given  nnmber 
of  times.  From  tins,  when  the  number  of  times  is  great,  a  ratiomd 
conjecture  may  be  derived,  that  the  subsequent  event  cm:  events  stand 
in  the  relation  of  effect  to  the  primaiy  event  as  canse;  but  it  oag^ 
never  to  be  forgotten,  that  this  is  a  conjecture  merdy,  one  which  vety 
high  numbers  indeed  may  convert  into  a  rational  ground  of  action  (as 
many  or  most  of  our  grounds  of  action  are  conjectural),  but  which  is 
liable  to  be  overthrown  at  any  time  by  d  priori  reasoning.  The 
statistical  argument,  therefore,  should  always  be  held  in  subordinatioo 
to  physical  research  and  experiment^  and  to  the  investigation  of 
healthy  and  morbid  processea  It  is  our  duty  and  our  high  privilege 
to  spend  our  lives  in  following  the  footsteps  of  nature^  both  in 
physiology  and  pathology,  and  we  fidl  in  that  duty,  and  give  up  that 
privilege,  if  we  consent  to  become  mere  collectors  of  6ots  and  figursa. 
In  a  word,  statistics,  like  so  many  other  subordinate  matters,  are  good 
servants,  but  bad  masters;  they  are  admirable  accessories  when  used 
as  Mr.  James  uses  them,  to  elucidate  and  fortify  conclusions  based  on 
the  only  sound  foundation  of  observation,  experiment,  and  pathology; 
but  they  are  miserably  inadequate  to  supply  the  places  of  those 
laborious  but  neoeesaiy  inductions  to  all  medical  conduaions. 

These  considerations,  obvious  as  they  are,  may  not  be  out  of  |^ace 
at  a  time  when  men,  both  in  medicine  and  in  still  more  recondite 
sciences,  seem  to  be  getting  weary  of  the  sure  but  slow  road  of  srien- 
tific  advance,  which  proceeds  by  discovering  and  demonstrating  the 
connexion  between  each  &ct  and  the  one  which  preceded  it»  an^  are 
attempting  to  substitute  the  easy  but  most  ftllaoious  method  of 
tables  and  averages.  Thus,  in  Buckle's  '  Histoxy  of  OirilLmtion,*  the 
physiological  method  is  said  to  have  vainly  striven  after  the  attain- 
ment of  objects  which  have  been  immediately  realized  by  the  sta- 
tistical; and  we  see  frequent  attempts  made^  by  comparing  the 
mortality  of  cases  before  and  afler  the  introductiou  of  certain  modes 
of  treatment,  to  recommend  or  decry  such  treatment  Let  it  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  disease  and  its  event  are  the  extreme  points  of 
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a  cbain,  of  which  the  iatertnediate  Unln  mtirt  be  supplied  bj  clinical 
and  pathological  observation,  and  that  the  innameraUe  ^lacies  intro- 
duced by  omitting  these  links  can  but  very  imperfectly  be  obviated 
even  by  very  hig^  nnmbers. 

The  diecuasion  of  the  statistical  part  of  Mr.  Janei^s  irork  led  us  to 
speak  of  the  operations  for  radiod  cure  of  liemia,  for  which  those 
statistics  are  to  our  mind  the  best  justification;  but  statistics  do  not 
&rm  the  whole  of  that  work.  Mr.  James  discusses  several  of  the 
points  connected  with  strangulated  hernia  with  considerable  originality 
and  effect.  We  would  instance  more  particularly  the  tazis^  of  which 
he  speaks  more  hopefully  than  it  is  the  present  faahicm  to  do,  and 
shows  clearly  the  reason  why  almost  every  case  of  hernia  reduced  by 
the  taxis  recovers,  and  in  what  stages  or  condition  of  the  disease  this 
prooess  may  be  esqpected  to  succeed.  We  remariL,  however,  with 
surprise,  that  Mr.  James  makes  iu>  distinction  between  the  various 
forms  of  hernia  as  to  their  fitness  for  the  taxia  Now,  if  we  can  at 
all  trost  our  experience,  we  should  say,  that  while  there  are  very  few 
cases  of  umbiliod  hernia  in  which  the  strangulated  bowel  may  not  be 
reduced  by  taxis  (although  most  of  them  will  still  contain  adheroit 
omentum) ;  and  while  many  cases  of  inguinal  hernia  may  be  reduced, 
even  after  rather  protracted  strangulation,  by  careful  manipulation, 
the  proportion  of  strangulated  femoral  hemise  which  are  reducible  ]» 
very  much  smaller,  and  that  that  proportion  diminishes  rapidly  as  the 
period  of  strangulation  advances.  If  this  fact  be  so,  should  it  not 
have  been  mentioned,  as  having  a  very  direct  bearing  on  the  question 
of  operating  at  once,  or  trusting  to  a  renewed  attempt  at  taxis  after 
some  of  the  other  usual  means?  We  have  a  very  strong  impression 
that  the  rule  ought  to  be^  in  strangulated  femoral  hernia,  always  to 
operate  as  soon  as  the  first  attempt  at  taxis  has  fuled;  while  in  the 
other  forms  a  judicious  delay  may  sometimes  save  the  patient  the  risk 
of  an  operation.  We  think  that  Mr.  James  has  rather  overlooked 
this  distinction,  and  has  in  consequence  sanctioned,  or  appeared  tO' 
sanction,  in  all  cases,  an  expectant  plan  of  treatment,  which  can  only 
be  occasionally  justifiable. 

On  the  operation  external  to  the  sac,  Mr.  James  argues  with  much 
force,  denying  altogether  its  analogy  with  the  taxis;  and  with  unques* 
tionai>le  justice,  as  far  as  Petit*s  operation  is  concerned;  but  surely 
Gay's  method,  in  which  only  a  subcuianetHu  incision  is  made  mto 
Gimbemat's  ligament^  and  the  skin  over  the  hernial  tumour  is  not 
interfered  with,  presents  more  points  of  resemblance,  and  would  appear 
it  priori  to  be  a  simpler  and  less  dangeitras  proceeding  than  the 
oommon  operation  external  to  the  sac ;  although,  perhaps,  seldom  prac« 
ticabla  Numerous  practical  points  are  put,  and  well  put,  in  this 
Utile  work,  besides  those  we  have  alluded  to;  amongst  others  we 
would  notice  a  simple  but  valuable  suggestion  in  the  reduction  of 
hemitt,  ^  which,"  says  Mr.  Jbxobb,  **  I  have  often  tried  with  much  suc- 
cess. It  is  simply  to  turn  the  patient  on  the  opposite  side.  It  con* 
verts  enemies  into  friends,  for  the  bowels  within  no  longer  resist  the 
ingress  of  those  protruded,  but  rather  draw  thMi  back."*    Again^  this 

•  Kote,  p.  94. 
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obeervation  on  fch6  deceptive  aenaatiou  of  the  partial  redaction  of  the 
tumour  and  its  oaiuie  is  important : — 

"  The  rareeon  daring  the  taxis  may  have  reduced  a  portion  of  the  tumonr. 
He  may  thinl  that  he  has  reduced  intestine  or  omentum,  whereas  it  is  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other ;  it  is  Auid.  Intestine  rarely  goes  up  without  a  gargling 
sound,  omentum  does ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  it  goes  up  in  bulk,  and  rarely 
comes  down  again,  while  fluid  is  slowly  emptied  and  presently  returns.  Tke 
tenderneu,  pain,  and  hardnen  at  ike  ring  remain  the  same.  The  hernia  has  not 
been  reduced  even  in  part.  Whatever  promises  the  tumour  itself  may  hold 
out,  as  regards  tenseness  or  tenderness,  the  state  of  the  parts  at  the  ring 
affords  the  only  reliable  indication."  p.  23. 

We  could  quote  many  other  passages,  were  it  necessary,  to  justify 
us  in  saying  that  this  little  book  is  more  important  than  its  size  indi- 
cates; and  that  even  on  so  well*wom  a  subject  as  hernia  Mr.  James 
has  found  the  art  of  saying  something  original,  and  at  the  same  time 
valuable.  We  will  terminate  this  notice  by  quoting  the  minor  points 
noticed  in  Mr.  James's  work. 

"  1.  That  omento-intestiiial  hernlie  are  more  fatal  than  any  other  class. 

"  2.  That  as  regards  the  stricture  or  strictures,  analogies  with  other  pheno- 
mena, especially  those  which  are  observed  in  paraphimosis,  offer  grounds  for 
aupposing  an  active  constricting  power. 

"3.  That  the  peritonitis  originating  from  the  strangulation  in  hernia,  differs 
in  type  from  the  idiopathic. 

"  4.  Tliat  the  intestine  above  tlie  stricture,  dilated  as  it  always  is,  may  not 
unfrec||ucutly  be  the  seat  of  injury,  if  a  wound  be  inflicted  on  the  bowel  in  the 
operation. 

"  5.  That  the  clironic  character  attributed  to  the  strangulation  when  occur- 
ring in  old  people,  rests  upon  very  doubtful  evidence. 

"  6.  That  in  addition  to  the  general  indications  offered  bv  the  Jlnid,  there 
may  be  these  further  conclusions  afforded  by  it,  or  determinea  by  the  dwee  of 
constriction ;  namely,  that  when  the  fluid  can  be  pressed  into  the  abdomen, 
the  degree  is  not  extreme,  and  vice  versa;  and  again,  where  no  fluid  is  found 
in  the  sac,  it  affords  a  probable  indication  of  the  degree  of  stricture  being 
extreme. 

*'  7.  That  inguinal  hernia  in  the  female,  although  sufficiently  common,  is 
rarely  strangulated. 

**  o.  That  in  very  large  femoral  hernia  in  the  female,  it  is  sometimes  impos- 
sible to  make  out  Poapjart's  ligament ;  and  in  these  the  diagnosis  may  be 
founded  on  a  different  principle,    pp.  92-3. 

We  do  not  present  these  conclusions  as  indisputable — indeed,  we 
had  marked  several  of  them  for  notice  and  discussion,  had  space  per- 
mitted. The  second,  for  instance^  appears  to  us  excessivelj  doubtful ; 
and  the  analogy  drawn  between  the  stricture  of  a  hernia  formed  hj 
fibrous  structures  only  and  that  of  a  paraphimosis  formed  hy  akin  and 
its  appendages,  in  which  inoiganio  musculiar  fibre  is  known  to  exist  in 
profhsion,  to  be  a  fisdse  one;  nor  can  we  say  that  the  difliculty  spoken 
of  in  the  last  paragraph  in  the  diagnosis  of  femoral  hernia  (and  which 
we  believe  to  apply  equally  to  both  sexes)  appears  to  us  satia&ctorily 
explained  in  Mx.  James's  treatise.  Still,  we  can  heartily  commend  this 
little  book  to  our  readers^  and  hope  tliat  Mr.  James's  example  in 
turning  a  long  experience  to  account  may  be  extensively  followed  hy 
our  <<  practical  sui^^na." 
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Review  XII. 

1.  Diseases  of  the  Urinaay  Organs.     A  Compendium  of  tfieir  Diagnosis, 

Fathclogi/,  and  Treatment.     By  William  Wallace  Morland^ 
M.D.,&c.   With  IUu8trations.—/V*t2(Kfc^p/tM»,  1858.    8 vo,  pp.579. 

2.  The  Urine  in  Health  and  Disease;  or  a  Simple  BxplanaHon  of  the 
Physical  Froperties,  Composition,  and  Uses  of  the  Urine,  of  the 
Kidneys,  and  of  t/ie  Treat^ment  of  Urinary  Disorders.  With  En- 
gravings. By  Arthur  Hill  Hassall,  M.D.y  &c. — Londim,  1859. 
8vo,  pp.  90. 

The  first  of  these  works  consists  mainly  of  the  sabstance  of  two  essays, 
to  which  piizes  were  awarded  by  the  Boylston  Medical  Committee  in 
the  years  1855  and  1857.  It  asserts  but  little  claim  to  originality, 
professing  chiefly  to  collect  and  condense  the  information  to  1^  found 
in  the  writings  of  the  best  authorities,  so  as  to  '<  constitute  a  conve- 
nient handbook  for  the  large  class  of  practitioners  whose  leisure  does 
not  allow  them  an  extended  examination  of  authors."  Viewed  in  this 
light,  it  is  creditable  to  the  industry  and  intelligence  of  the  writer; 
though  we  beg  to  be  understood  as  saying  this  with  a  distinct  reserva- 
tion in  respect  to  his  talents  for  arrangement,  of  which  more  hereafter. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  treats  of 
"  Diagnosis,"  and  the  second  of  "  Pathology  and  Treatment."  Any 
attempt  on  our  part  to  give  an  abstract  of  what  is  itself  a  compendium, 
would  be  altogether  unprofitable ;  our  remarks  on  Dr.  Morland's  pro- 
duction will  therefore  be  of  a  somewhat  desultory  kind,  and  if  they 
be  directed  to  what  we  consider  defective  rather  than  to  what  is  fully 
and  satisfactorily  set  forth,  our  anthor  will  not  attribute  this  to  any 
wish  to  disparage  his  labours,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  a  desire  of  sug- 
gesting what  may  render  them  still  more  useful  in  the  future  editions 
to  which  we  hope  his  work  may  attain. 

The  first  part  does  not  altogether  realize  the  expectations  held  out 
by  its  title ;  for  although  it  contains  much  valuable  matter  relative  to 
the  symptoms  of  urinary  diseases,  it  affords  less  than  might  be  wished 
for  in  the  way  of  comparison  and  contrast  of  symptoms  with  a  view  to 
the  discrimination  of  such  diseases — in  other  words,  it  is  defective  in 
regard  to  diagnosis,  the  very  subject  of  which  it  professes  to  treat.  It 
must  also  be  confessed  that  there  is  a  great  want  of  distiuctive  character 
in  the  two  principal  divisions  of  the  work :  there  is  a  great  deal  under 
the  head  of  diagnosis  which  would  be  much  more  in  its  place  under 
that  of  pathology,  and  vice  versd.  It  is  remarkable  that  one  of  the 
most  difBcult  points  in  the  diagnosis  of  renal  disease  is  not  alluded  to 
at  all,  either  by  Dr.  Morland,  or  by  the  majority  of  writers  on  this 
subject — we  mean,  the  discrimination  between  nephritic  affections  and 
obstruction  of  the  duodenum,  or  upper  portion  of  the  small  intestine, 
when  accompanied,  as  sometimes  happens,  with  complete  suppression 
of  urine.  Pyrexia  is  common  to  both  forms  of  disease,  though  gene- 
rally marked  by  a  harder  pulse  in  the  nephritic  than  in  the  intestinal 
affection :  frequent  and  copious  vomiting  is  nearly  as  characteristic  of 
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one  as  of  the  other.  The  seat  and  nature  of  the  pain,  its  extension  in 
the  coarse  of  the  ureters,  and  down  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  with  the 
sensation  of  nnmhness  in  the  Litter  part,  and  retraction  of  the  testicle^ 
are,  indeed,  s]rmptoms  which,  in  conjunction,  will  sufficiently  indicate 
the  kidney  as  the  seat  of  disease;  but  pain  alone,  whether  as  to  its 
position,  kind,  or  degree,  is  in  most  cases  too  equivocal  a  symptom  to 
De  implicitly  reUad  upon,  and,  in  the  one  under  eonsidenition,  does  not 
always  folk)  w  the  course  just  described;  neither  is  retraction  of  ^etesticle 
by  any  nMans  an  invariable  oecfurrenee.  Again,  where  the  urine,  as  in 
most  cases,  is  merely  eeaoty,  it  will  still  afford  us  sufficient  ground  of 
discrimination;  but  where  it  is  entirely  suppressed,  we  are  deprived 
of  the  moat  certain,  nay,  the  only  certain  means  of  diagnosis.  Wehave 
met  with  several  cases  in  which,  from  this  causey  the  disgnoais  was  a;t 
the  oommenoement  ezoeedingly  obscure^  though  it  soon  became  mani- 
fest in  them  all,  that  the  alimentaiy,  not  the  urinary,  apparatus  was 
the  primaiy  seat  of  disease.*  It  would  be  out  of  |4aoe  here  to  enter 
fui*ther  into  this  subject;  we  merely  indicate  it  as  one  which  ou^^ 
not  to  be  omitted  in  an  exposition  of  the  diagnosis  of  urinaxy  diseases. 
When  speaking  of  the  use  of  the  ndcroacope  in  the  investigation  of 
urinary  deposits,  Dr.  Mozland  observes  that — 

"  Unless  the  nhysician  be  sn  expert,  [a  queer  snhstautive  this !]  microscopic 
examination  of  the  sediment  in  tlie  urine  should  be  entrusted  to  a  professed 
analyser.  The  practising  phjsidan  is  at  present  very  fortunate  in  bein^  able 
to  refer  for  infonnati(m  upon  these  essential  points  to  adepts  who  can  give  an 
immediate  and  reliable  reply.*'  (p.  37.) 

Here  we  di&r  entirely  from  our  author.  We  should  regard  that 
physician  as  exceedingly  fjmhappy  who  was  obliged  in  such  a  matter 
to  trust  to  any  otiier  eyes  than  his  own ;  and  we  consider  a  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  the  use  of  the  microsoope  as  one  of  the  most 
essential  qualifications  of  the  practising  physician.  Indeed,  we  can 
find  no  sort  of  excuse  for  ignorance  on  this  subject,  except  blindness 
or  some  other  iunapacit>ating  affliction.  It  is  impossible  to  overrate 
the  importance  of  microscopic  observation,  whether  to  the  scientific 
inquirer  or  to  the  actual  practitioner  in  medicine,  and  as  it  has  the 
singular  advantage  of  combining  a  fascinating  amusement  with  an 
indispensable  study,  there  can  be  the  less  i^ology  for  neglecting  it. 

In  the  second  part^  on  Pathology  and  Treatment^  we  have  an  excel- 
lent clu^pter  on  those  affections  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  which  have 
lately  attracted  so  much  attention.  We  would  willingly  have  given 
an  extract  from  it,  as  a  fiivourable  specimen  of  our  author's  manner,  but 
to  quote  it  partially  would  scarcely  be  doing  it  jusiioe ;  we  therefore 
recommend  it  entire  to  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

The  chapter  on  Diseases  of  tiie  Kidneys  is  a  long  and  elaborate  one. 
The  various  subjects  it  embraces  are  Higfti^ywl  under  the  heads  of — 
Nephritis,  indudixig  acute  and  chronic  desquamative  nephritis — ^Wa^ 

•  Dr.  Bariow,  who  kas  Jadtafoady  notioefl  this  obwore  point  of  dltgiHMis,  ssys  flMit  te 
tbe  caae  of  obttroetioa  im  the  4ao<leiiiiiii  or  upper  pul  of  tlie  amaU  inteftine,  *  we  mi^ 
have  no  urine  at  all  for  three  or  ibar  days  ;**  adding,  that  **  tliia  lang-oontUtted  fuppreerioa 
■hoald,  howeTer,  incline  xa  to  look  for  its  source  rather  in  the  intestines  than  in  the 
kidneyi.*-»liaaBal  cf  the  Fraetke  cf  ICedidne,  p.  474. 
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degeneration  of  the  kidney — ^Non-deaqoamatiTe  disease  of  the  kidney-^ 
Eatty  degeneration — Snppnratiye  nephritis — Nephritis  from  retention 
of  urine — Pyelitis — Nephritis  from  renal  calculi — ^Tuhercular  or  scaro- 
fulous  disease — Cancer  of  the  kidney — Hsematuria. 

These  important  topics  are  for  the  most  part  jadiciously  descanted 
upon.  Our  auUior's  remarks  on  the  complications  and  secondary 
dsaeaseB  connected  with  nephritis,  are,  however,  fieu:  from  satis&ctory. 
At  p.  42  he  tells  us  that  **  inflammations  of  the  serous  m^nhranes  are, 
if  we  except  perhaps  the  cerebral  disorders,  the  most  common  and 
disastrous  of  the  secondary  diseases."  It  is  extraordinary  that  while 
thus  giving  to  inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes  a  prominence 
which  does  not  belong  to  it,  he  makes  no  allusion  to  iuflammation  of 
the  mucous  membranes,  nor  to  those  effusions  into  the  submucous 
areolar  tissue  which  fl>rm  so  peculiar  and  characteiistic  a  feature  of 
the  diseasa  Of  bronchitis,  which  is  so  remarkably  frequent  a  com* 
plication,  he  merely  says :  "  Bronchial  irritation,  or  troublesome  and 
long-continued  bronchitis,  with  extreme  dyspnoea,  are  sometimes 
observed  in  connexion  with  chronic  nephritis."  (p.  194.) 

When  treating  of  JiaimcUuru$j  Dr.  Morland  appears  to  attach  too 
little  imp<»tence  to  the  prostate  gland  as  a  source  of  hssmorrhage. 
Thus  he  says,  at  p.  77,  "In  simple  or  in  cancerous  ulceration  of  the 
bladder,  or  in  fungoid  disease  of  the  prostate  gland,  blood  often  appears 
in  the  urine;"  and  at  p.  271,  "  Bloody  urine  is  also  a  frequent  accom- 
paniment of  enlarged  prostate.  The  bleeding  may  be  simple,  or  pro- 
voked by  some  instrument."  But,  in  point  of  hct,  some  of  the  most 
profuse  haemorrhages  which  take  place  from  the  uiinaiy  organs  have 
theii'  source  from  a  diseased  prostate.  Such  hemorrhage  may  take 
place  where  there  is  extensive  ulceration,  or  small  ulceration,  or  even 
where  there  is  no  ulceration  at  all,  from  simple  rupture  of  the  vessels : 
the  introduction  of  instruments  is  of  course  one  of  the  most  frequent 
of  the  immediate  exciting  causes  in  such  cases. 

The  chapter  on  Diseases  of  the  Bladder,  which  is  the  longest  in  the 
book,  contains  a  very  large  amount  of  useful  information,  and,  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  corresponding  chaptw  in  the  first  division,  leaves 
little  to  be  wished  for  except  better  arrangement;  but  the  general 
remark  which  we  have  made  oonoeming  the  want  of  distinctive  cha- 
racter in  the  two  divisions  of  the  work,  implies  here  in  full  force.  To 
enumerate  merely  the  subjects  treated  of  in  this  chapter  would  answer 
no  useful  purpose,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  our  space  does  not  permit, 
nor  does  the  character  of  the  work  under  review  require,  that  we 
should  enter  into  them  in  any  detail :  we  therefore  confine  ourselves 
to  two  or  three  passing  comments. 

Our  author  has  introduced  some  remarks  on  varix  of  the  bladder — 
h  rare  affection,  of  which  the  reality  has  been  disputed.  We  extract 
entire  the  passage  relating  to  it : 

"  Vesical  varix  is  vcrv  difficult  of  recognition.  Sliaw,  Civiale,  and  others, 
deny  its  existence  at  the  vesical  neck ;  there  are  instances  which  prove  its 
occasional  occurrence  there.  Its  chief  signs  are  hnmaturia,  dvsnria^  and 
ischuria.    These  are  so  frequent  in  other  affecticms,  that  the  diagnosis  is 
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emfaarrassiDg.  If  there  be  hmirariioids  or  varicose  Tema  elsevher^  tlie 
aboTe  symptoms  would  lead  us  to  suspect  their  existonoe  in  the  bladder.  The 
foUoiring  ease*  illustrates  the  serious  nature  of  this  affection.  A  patient  under 
the  care  of  Professor  Lauffier  at  L'Hotel  Dieu^  and  who  had  periosteal  exos- 
tosis of  the  femur,  after  being  in  the  ward  a  few  days,  was  attacked  with 
profuse  hematuria.  The  blood  was  black  and  pure,  not  mixed  with  urine ; 
the  bladder  became  greatly  distended,  and  was  felt  yeiy  high  up  in  the 
abdomen.  The  haemorriiage  eridently  took  place  by  regurgitation ;  no  lesion 
could  be  detected  b^r  catheter  or  sound ;  no  tumour  or  fungous  growth  was 
found  in  the  prostatic  re^on.  There  had  been  previous  pyelitis,  announced 
by  sharp  pain  in  the  situation  of  the  kidneys,  and  a  degree  of  uarapl^^ ;  these 
symptoms  had  not  wholly  ceased.  The  discharge  of  blood  from  the  urethra 
pNersisted,  with  short  intervals,  and  at  times  was  very  abundant ;  cold  applica- 
tions, and  various  other  means  perseveringly  employed,  were  of  no  avail.  The 
patient  died  gradually  worn  out.  The  pott-mortem  examination  diaclosiNi 
ToluminoKs  varices  njKm  the  neck  of  the  bladder;  one  was  ulcerated  and  largely 
opened ;  bv  this  gaping  wound  the  blood  had  issued.  The  powerlessness  of 
art  in  such  a  case  is  evident.  The  reporter  remarks:  'lionet^  Morgagni, 
Ghopart,  Dcsault,  and  others,  mention  instances.  Other  lesions,  however, 
were  co-existent,  wliich  tended  to  produce  or  maintain  the  varicose  condi- 
tion. In  most  of  the  cases  related  by  them,  vesical  calculi  or  prostatic 
tumours  were  conjoined.  Dcsault  and  Cnopart  report  cases  where  no  foreign 
body  was  found.  These  were  observed  in  persons  who  returned  to  France 
from  the  Antilles,  affected  with  varicose  veins.'  The  abuse  of  excitants,  so 
common  in  many  warm  countries,  and  various  excesses  producing  i^ux  of 
blood  to  the  genito-urinaiy  apparatus,  or  its  itans  therein,  contribute  to  this 
condition  of  the  vessels.  In  the  case  above  related,  the  varices  were  un- 
complicated with  foreign  bodies,  tumours,  &c.,  nor  had  climatic  influences 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  constitution.  *  On  concevra,  ais^ment,  en 
presence  <f  unc  semblable  lesion,  combien  il  devait  etre  difficile  de  porter  trn 
diagnosUqne  precis  et  rigorevr,  et  combien  surtout  la  thdrapeuti^ue  ^it 
ddsarm6e.'— (Z<?(r.  sup.  eit.)  Dysuria  and  ischuria  are  quite  constant  m  vesical 
varix ;  a  dark-coloured  blood  is  of  a  certain  diagnostic  value,  although  seen  in 
other  affections." 

A  note  in  the  appendix  contains  a  catie  of  veaicfhintestinal  Jighda, 
which  wafl  probably  caused  by  ulcerative  inflammation  of  a  veracai 
varix,  which  had  first  contracted  adhesions,  and  had  then  become  tlie 
seat  of  perforation.     The  case  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Sturm. 

We  have  made  the  foregoing  extract,  partly  as  afibrding  instances 
of  a  rare  pathological  occurrence,  partly  to  give  an  example  of  our 
author*s  manner  of  treating  a  subject;  but  perhaps  as  much  as  either, 
with  a  view  of  justifying  our  own  remarks  on  the  singular  want  of 
method  which  this  book  exhibits.  In  the  passage  just  quoted,  we 
have  diagnostic  signS)  pathol<^cal  description,  necroscopic  obe^a- 
tions,  etiological  conjectures,  and  a  declaration  of  the  powerlessness  of 
art  in  relation  to  treatment :  yet  all  this  is  in  the  part  of  the  woric 
which  professes  to  be  devotod  to  diagnosis/ 

Under  the  head  of  JRupdure  of  the  Bladder,  Dr.  Morland  observes 
that— 

''The  accident  is  infrequent  in  children  and  females.  In  the  latter, 
because  the  bladder,  when  full,  occupies  less  of  the  more  capacious  pelvis, 
and  they  are  also  somewhat  less  exposed  to  the  causes  ot  the  injury." 
(i)p.  356-7.) 

»  Gssette  des  HOpitanz*  Jul/,  1SS4. 
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This,  as  regards  females,  is  a  very  unadvised  remark.  Women, 
during  parturUion,  aro  pecaliarly  exposed  to  the  causes  of  the  injury, 
and  if  it  hapijen  but  rarely  under  such  circumstances,  this  is  probably 
because  obstetricians  use  every  precaution  against  it,  by  attending 
carefully  to  the  state  of  the  bladder.  Many  cases  of  rupture  of  the 
bladder  daring  labour  are  nevertheless  upon  record,  and  there  is  one 
in  which  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  medical  attendant,  nor  any  particular  condition  by  which  the 
occurrence  could  be  accounted  for.* 

On  the  subject  of  Warms  in  the  bladder,  ureter,  and  kidney,  our 
author  has  brongfat  together  the  greater  part  of  the  information  that  is 
to  be  found  in  medical  writings. 

The  chi^ter  on  "  Diseases  of  the  Urethra,*'  when  duly  collated  with 
the  corresponding  one  in  the  first  division  of  the  work,  will  be  found 
to  yield  very  full  and  accurate  information ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
task  of  comparing,  disentangling,  and  combining,  which  devolves  upon 
the  reader,  ought  to  have  been  performed  by  the  author.  In  respect 
to  spasmodic  stricture.  Dr.  Morland  notices  the  observation  of  Sir  B. 
Brodie,  that  an  intermittent  character  amenable  to  quinine  sometimes 
attaches  to  it;  but  he  omits  to  mention,  among  the  symptoms  of 
permanent  stricture,  those  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever  which  are 
occasionally  met  with,  and  which,  it  may  be  added,  are  not  under  the 
control  of  quinine. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  in  res])ect  to  the  chapters  on  diseases  of  the 
bladder  and  urethra,  that  the  strictly  surgical  departments  of  these 
subjects — ^as  lithotomy,  lithotrity,  and  the  introduction  of  instruments 
in  the  treatment  of  strictm-e,  &c. — have  received  from  our  author  a 
full  and  judicious  consideration,  and  afiord  useful  guidance  to  the 
practitioner  of  surgery.  It  would  of  coui*se  be  superfluous  for  us  to 
enter  into  these  matters  on  the  present  occasion. 

Notwithstanding  the  defects  which  we  have  pointed  out  in  Dr. 
Morland's  book,  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  deny  its  merit  or  its 
utility.  Its  great  fault  is  want  of  method,  and  this  certainly  prevails 
to  an  extreme^  we  had  almost  said  a  distressing,  degree.  For  our  own 
part,  we  can  see  no  advantage  arising  from  the  entire  disjunction  of 
the  diagnostic  frem  the  pathological  de]>artment  of  the  work.  Since, 
however,  the  author  has  preferred  such  a  distribution,  he  should  at 
least  have  kept  to  it,  and  not  allowed  pathology,  semeiotics,  and  treat- 
ment to  trespass  upon  each  other's  ground  till  the  whole  field  is 
covered  with  confusion.  It  is  true  that  this  evil  is  in  some  degree 
counteracted,  and  the  work  rendered  more  available  for  reference,  by  an 
analytical  table  of  contents  and  a  copious  index.  Still,  if  the  author 
desire  to  render  his  book  as  useful  as  it  ought  to  be  and  might  be,  he 
must  entirely  remodel  it  for  a  future  edition.  There  is  abundance  of 
good  matter,  which  only  wants  to  be  reduced  to  good  order  to  form 
an  extremely  valuable  manual.  The  style  in  which  the  book  is  written 
is  rather  cramped,  and  in  many  parts  laconic  to  a  degree  incompatiblo 
with  elegance;  but  these  are  faults  easily  forgiven  in  a  strictly  j)rac- 
•  Th€  CMe  ii  routed  by  Mr.  Bcdlnsfleld :  Lancet,  June,  1837. 
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ticfil  work,  intended  to  convey  as  much  information  as  poasiVle  within 
a  moderate  compass.  It  abounds  also  in  pecnliarities  of  diction  which 
sound  strange  to  Cis- Atlantic  ears;  but  to  these  we  snppoee  we  must 
not  take  exception,  lest  we  become  involved  in  philological  contro- 
Tersy.  The  book  is  very  free  from  typographicNBd  errors,  and  the 
iUnstrations,  though  not  of  first-rate  exoellenee,  are  soffideut  for  their 
purpose.  Taken  as  a  whole,  we  can  recommend  Dr.  Moi^nd^s  Com- 
pendium as  a  very  desirable  addition  to  the  library  of  eveiy  medical 
or  surgical  practitioner. 

Br.  Hassall's  publication  is  in  all  respects  of  a  very  diflfeieDt  cha- 
racter from  the  preceding,  though  we  have  associated  the  two  in  this 
article  because  both  have  relation  to  urinary  disorders.  The  author 
states  in  his  prs&oa  that 

''The  olneet  of  this  little  work  is  to  afford  an  explanation,  as  shnple  as  pos- 
aiUe,  free  from  all  unnecessary  detail  apd  eomplieatiaD,  of  the  physical  pro- 
perties, composition,  and  uses  of  the  unne;  of  the  functions  of  the  Iddn^; 
and  more  especially  of  the  prmdples  of  treatment  of  the  chief  uriDiu7 
disorders." 

And  he  hopes  that,  by  the  assistance  here  rendered, 

'*  The  student  and  practitioner  will  be  enabled,  with  little  application  or 
chemical  knowledge,  to  become  acauainted  with  the  chief  facts,  scientific  and 
practical,  connect^  with  the  urine. 

He  considers  this  as  an.  object  of  some  importance,  because 

"  It  is  certain  that  the  great  majority  of  medical  men  neglect  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  this  dass  of  diseases,  being  freauentlj  deterred  by  the 
elaborate  manner  in  which  the  suhject  is  treated^  ana  especially  by  the  ^ent 
of  the  chemical  inquiries  and  reasonings  intermixed  with  it." 

In  short.  Dr.  Hassall  seems  to  think  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
profession,  knowing  little  on  this  subject,  and  not  aspiring  to  any 
profound  acquaintance  with  it,  will  be  glad  to  take  up  with  just  so 
much  information  as  may  carry  them  through  the  routine  of  practice 
without  loss  of  ci'ed it;  and  this  modicum  of  learning  he  proposes  to 
impart  to  them  in  the  small  volume  now  before  us.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  Dr.  Hassall  here  makes  a  very  erroneous  estimate  both  of  the 
knowledge  and  of  the  aspirations  of  his  professional  brethren,  and  we 
believe  there  are  few  of  them  who  do  not  know  more  than  his  book 
could  teach  them.  Indeed,  if  it  had  been  put  forth  merely  as  an  out- 
line, intended  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  young  student  some 
general  notion  of  the  matter,  preliminary  to  the  perusal  of  more  com-' 
prehensive  works,  it  must  have  been  pronounced  in  many  respects 
defective;  but  when  it  is  gravely  presented  to  a  majority  of  the 
medical  profession  as  a  remedy  for  their  alleged  ignorance,  we  can 
only  wonder  at  the  assurance  of  the  writer. 

Let  us  look  a  little  into  this  book,  which  is  to  supply  all  that  is 
needful  to  those  who  eschew  application  and  chemistry.  At  p.  7  we 
have  an  analysis  of  the  urine — namely,  that  of  Berzelius,  published 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years  aga  On  this  Dr.  Hassall  remarks, 
that  ^'  the  above  analysis  does  not  include  all  the  substances  contained 
even  in  healthy  urine,  some  of  the  most  important  being  omitted;" 
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and  he  proceeds  to  enamenite  several  of  these,  as  well  as  some  others 
whidi  are  foond  only  ia  morbid  conditions.  An  analysis  which  pro- 
£988edly  does  no^  exhibit  all  the  known  constituents  of  the  matter 
analysed,  most  be  allowed  to  be  rather  an  original  and  hu  morons 
conception.  We  might  have  hoped  that  the  analysis  of  Berzelius, 
together  with  Dr.  Hassall's  codicil  ther^,  might  have  fui-nifi^hed  us 
with  a  reasonably  full  enumeraticm  of  the  constituents  of  the  urine ; 
but  such  hope  would  have  been  vain,  for  we  still  miss  some  eight  or 
nine  of  the  substances  generally  admitted  by  chemists  of  the  present 
day  as  entering  into  the  composition  of  this  fluid. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Anatomy  of  the  Kidney,"  we  do  not  meet  with 
enough  to  satisfy  even  an  inquisitive  general  reader;  yet,  iu  the  short 
sfMoe  allotted  to  this  jejune  des(^ption,  the  writer  contiives  to  find 
an  opportunity  of  contradicting  himselE     At  p.  13  he  says, 

"By  the  disposition  of  the  parts  just  described,  the  blood  from  which 
the  excretion  is  formed  is  brought  mto  close  relationship  with  the  true 
secretoiy  structure  of  the  kidneys — namely,  tlie  ^ithelial  cells  which  line  the 
tubules." 

'Whiles  in  the  very  next  page,  he  tells  us  that, 

"It  is  very  questionable  whether  the  kidneys  are  to  be  regarded  as  true 
secretory  organs,  or  whether  they  do  anythmg  more  than  separate  from  the 
blood  certain  salts  and  substaaccs  previously  existing,  ready  formed,  in  that 
fluid." 

At  p.  41,  Dr.  Hassall  states  his  conviction  that  structural  diseases 
of  the  kidneys  are  more  pi*evalent  now  than  formei*ly,  especially  in 
cities;  but  the  circumstances  he  adduces  to  account  for  the  alleged 
&ct  seem  altogether  inadequate  to  that  end. 

"  The  health  of  persons  living  in  cities  is,  as  a  dass^  much  deteriorated ; 
and  whatever  tends  to  lower  the  health  predisposes  to  organic  disease,  and 
especially  of  those  organs  whose  functions,  like  those  of  the  kidneys,  are  both 
important  and  active.  The  causes  operating  to  the  deterioration  of  health  it 
is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  at  any  length:  they  are,  insufficifnt  air  and 
exercise,  impure  air,  unwholesome  and  aduiieraied  food,  late  hours,  vnhealihy 
occupations,  dissipatum,  and  iniemperanee"  (p.  42.) 

While  these  may  be  admitted  as  reasons  why  renal,  in  common 
with  other  diseases,  should  be  more  frequent  in  cities  than  in  the 
country,  th^  fail  entirely  to  account  for  Uieir  greater  prevalence  now 
than  at  any  former  period.  The  inhabitants  of  our  cities  in  the 
present  day  are  less  intemperate  than  their  forefiftthers;  and  many  who 
formerly  might  have  passed  their  lives  almost  without  seeing  the  &ce 
of  ITature,  have  now  abundant  oppoi-tunities,  of  which  they  are  not 
slow  to  avail  themselves,  of  making  excursions  by  land  and  sea;  add 
to  which,  that  all  the  provisions  of  medical  police  are  much  more 
efiectually  carried  out,  and  the  means  of  personal  cleanliness  more 
liberally  supplied.  Unhealthy  occupations  and  late  hours  have  ever 
been  a  bane  of  large  communities,  but  are  not  more  so  now  than  in 
times  past — ^at  least,  certainly  not  the  former ;  and  with  regard  to 
adulterations  of  food,  we  suspect  they  have  always  been  dangerously 
prevalent,  though  there  has  not  always  been  a  Hassall  to  bring  them 
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to  light.  On  the  whole,  we  think  it  probable  that  there  wan,  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  ))opQlation,  quite  as  much  renal  dtBeaae,  if  not  more, 
formerly  than  thera  ia  at  present — though  no  doubt  it  was  leas  fre- 
quently detected ;  for  example,  prior  to  Bright*s  discovery,  how  many 
cases  of  chronic  disease  of  the  kidney  passed  under  the  name  of 
**  decline,**  and  ''decay  of  nature,"  and  other  equally  vague  designations  f 
The  follovfing  is  an  interesting  caee  of  albuminuria  apparently 
unconnected  with  structural  disease  of  the  kidney : 

"  I  have  now  under  my  care  a  very  remarkable  case  of  this  descrifitiou — a 
youth,  a^ed  about  eighteen  years.  To  my  own  knowledffe  his  urine  has 
contained,  for  the  last  two  vears,  such  a  large  amount  of  albumen  that,  when 
boiled,  it  becomes  white,  and  sometimes  almost  solid,  like  white  of  e§gg ;  and 
yet,  with  tbis  persistent  condition  of  the  urine,  and  this  enormous  draui  iqwn 
tlie  system,  in  place  of  being  stunted  and  contracted,  he  has  grown  up  to  be  a 
well-developed  and  rather  fine  young  man,  althougli  not,  of  course,  robust  and 
hardy,  yet  capable  of  considerable  physical  exertion.  In  this  case  the  urine 
often  smells  of  the  food  consumed;  and,  nearly  throughout,  it  has  preserved 
its  noi-mal  specific  gravity."  (p.  61.) 

If  Dr.  Hassairs  enumeration  of  the  constituents  of  the  urine  in 
health  be,  as  we  have  seen,  extremely  defective,  not  less  so  is  his  de- 
scription of  the  morbid  deposits  and  products  which  are  met  with  in 
the  same  fluid.  In  a  work  like  that  under  review,  omissions  might  be 
excused  in  respect  to  substances  of  infrequent  occurrence,  which  had 
not  been  found  to  bear  relation  to  any  particular  diseased  states.  But 
surely  we  should  here  have  had  some  mention  of  leucine  and  tyrosme^ 
in  their  connexion  with  typhus,  the  exanthemata,  and  hepatic  disease. 
The  curious  discovery  of  the  presence  of  acetone  in  the  urine  and  the 
blood  in  cases  of  diabetes,  should  also  have  found  a  place.  And  whj 
should  purpttrine  or  urerythrine  have  been  excluded  I  It  is  not  only 
a  very  common  deposit,  but  has  very  interesting  pathological  relations, 
being  never  found  in  connexion  with  diseased  kidney,  but  almost  in- 
variably in  acute  rheumatism,  and  sometimes  in  intermittent  fever  and 
afifectious  of  the  brain,  very  largely  also  in  pericarditis,  and  most 
abundantly  of  all  in  some  organic  affections  of  the  liver. 

In  the  concluding  observations  on  the  "  Treatment  and  Diagnosis  of 
Stone  in  the  Bladder,**  the  author  expresses  himself  strongly  in  &vour 
of  attempts  to  dissolve  the  calculus,  especially  by  injections  thrown 
into  the  bladder;  but  his  observations  on  the  subject  are  fieir  too 
general  to  be  at  all  satis&ctory,  and  he  does  not  appear  to  speak  as  if 
from  any  experience  of  his  own. 

He  adverts  to  the  use  of  the  microscope  as  a  means  of  deter- 
mining the  composition  of  a  calculus,  while  yet  contained  within  the 
bladder. 

"  Li  general,  but  few  attempts  are  made  by  the  surgeon  to  determine,  either 
during  the  existence  of  a  calculus,  or  prior  to  an  operation,  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  calculus,  and  yet  the  microscope  affords  a  ready  and  satisfactory 
means  by  wliich  this  object  may  generally  be  accomplished.  Thus,  the  com- 
position of  (he  si  one  may  frequently  be  determined  with  considerable  accuracy 
by  ascertaining,  by  means  of  the  microscope,  the  ordinary  deposit  or  deposits 
occurring  in  several  consecutive  samples  of  the  same  urine."  (p.  81.) 
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This  IS  so  obyioQS  a  means  of  diagnosis,  that  few,  we  should  suppose, 
omit  to  avail  themselves  of  it ;  bat  Dr.  Hassall  does  well  to  mention 
it,  becanse,  strange  to  say,  it  is  not  generally  alluded  to  by  snrgieal 
writers. 

The  style  of  this  little  work  is  in  general  rather  good  (though,  by 
the  way,  the  foregoing  extract  cannot  be  cited  as  an  example),  and 
there  is  a  clearness  and  simplicity  in  the  author's  manner  of  conveying 
Information  which  make  ns  regret  that  he  has  not  moi-e  satis&otory 
information  to  oonvey. 

The  work  is  illustrated  with  twenty-four  plates,  affording  micro- 
scopic views  of  crystalline  and  other  urinary  deposits.  Thes^e  have 
already  appeared  in  the  'Lancet/  but  here  present  an  improved 
aspect  from  being  on  better  paper.  They  ai-^  well  executed,  and  give 
upon  the  whole  vory  faithful  representations. 

In  conclusion,  we  do  not  think  that  "the  great  majority  of  medical 
men*'  will  feel  themselves  either  much  flattered  or  much  enlightened 
by  the  perusal  of  this  book.  After  all,  is  it  for  medical  men  that  the 
book  is  chiefly  intended  ?  We  confess  we  have  a  misgiving  on  this 
head.  It  seems  strange  that  any  writer  should  attempt  to  commend 
himself  to  the  attention  of  a  highly  informed  body  of  men  by  an 
miceremonious  announcement  of  their  ignorance ;  and  it  seems  equally 
strange  that  he  should  endeavour  to  dissijiate  such  presumed  ignorance 
by  so  bald  and  meagre  a  production,  destitute  even  of  some  of  the 
commonest  points  of  information.  Our  doubts  are  not  dispelled  by  a 
certain  section  on  ^  Spermatorrhoea,"  which  looks  as  if  it  were  ad- 
dressed quite  as  much  to  patients  as  to  doctors.  We  may  be  wrong, 
however,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  suspicion  which  has  here 
forced  itself  upon  us  may  be  without  real  foundation.  The  public  and 
the  profession  are  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Hassall  for  his  able  and 
useful  exertions  in  one  important  field  of  inquiry — ^the  detection  of 
adulterations  in  food  and  drugs.  We  do  not  think  he  has  been  equally 
successful  in  his  dealings  with  urinary  disease;  and  assuredly  the 
present  brochure  is  directly  calculated  to  diminish  any  reputation 
which  he  may  have  acquired  in  this  depai'tment. 

Review  XIII. 

Ifedioo-Chirurgical  Tramactwivi,  Published  by  the  Royal  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London.  Vol.  XLI.,  1858.  8vo. 
fip.  468. 

This  volume  is  nearly  double  the  size  of  its  predecessor ;  and  in  the 
quality  of  its  matter  it  is  inferior  to  none  hitherto  published  by  this 
Society.  It  contains  twenty-one  papers,  all  of  them  extremely  interest- 
ing and  original.  Seven  communications  are  devoted  to  Surgery  and 
Surgical  Ob.stetrics;  Morbid  Anatomy  and  Pathology  ai'e  representi^d 
by  a  similar  number;  Teratology  and  Development  are  illustrated  by 
four,  and  Therapeutics  by  three.  But  following,  as  is  our  custom,  the 
order  in  which  the  papers  are  arranged  in  the  volume,  we  proceed  to 
give  a  short  analysis  of  each. 
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L  AnAewuniqfaQ»mqfArterW'Wnov»Anmrigm9fiheT^ 
Vessels,  v)hich  was  treaied  hy  LigaJtwre  </  hoth  the  Artery  cmd  Vem. 
By  Charles  H.  Moobe,  Eat). — ^The  sobject  of  this  caae  was  a  kboorer, 
sixty  years  of  age,  in  whom  a  direct  comnmnication  had  existed  for 
thirty-six  years  between  the  temporal  artery  and  Tein.  The  woimd 
was  originally  made  by  a  sorgeon  in  c^iening  the  temporal  artery.  An 
abscess  ultimately  formed  in  the  diseased  parts,  and  the  spontanecms 
bursting  of  this  abscess  was  followed  by  such  dangeroos  haemonhage 
that  active  surgical  interference  became  at  once  necessary.  The  opera- 
tion consisted  in  tying,  first,  the  vein  on  the  cardiac  side  of  its  com* 
munication  with  the  temporal  artery,  behind  and  a  little  deeper  than. 
the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  a  little  below  the  esctemal  meatus  of  the  ear; 
secondly,  the  temporal  artery,  displaced  by  tortuosity,  was  tied  near 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  masseter  muscle.  The  pulsation  in  the 
vessels  in  the  temporal  region  and  in  the  vein  previously  tied  at  once 
ceased.  The  jugular  veins  also  at  once  diminished  in  sise,  and  a 
pulsation  and  a  thrill  previously  obvious  in  them  could  no  longer  b» 
detected.  With  judicious  after  treatment  the  case  progressed  &voiir- 
ably  :  the  discharge  from  the  abscess  rapidly  diminished,  and  the 
ligatures  8ei>arated  on  the  tenth  and  thirteenth  days;  the  uloera 
assumed  a  healthy  appearance,  all  cedema  of  the  scalp  disappeared ; 
and  when  the  patient  left  the  hospital  no  pulsation  existed  in  any  of 
the  diseased  temporal  vessels. 

II.  Case  0/  Communieaiion  foUh  ike  Stomach  through  the  Abdominal 
Farietes,  produced  by  Uleeraii<mjiy>m External  Presswre;  unihObserva- 
Hons  on  tlie  Cases  of  Gastro-CiUaneous  FistuUB  already  recorded.  By 
Charles  Murchibon,  M.D. — ^This  is  an  iuteresting  and  valuable 
paper,  written  in  a  dear  and  pleasant  style.  Were  it  nothkig  more 
than  an  account  of  the  vagaries  of  a  hysterical  female,  it  would  still  be 
a  most  important  addition  to  medical  literatures  We  have  here  a 
remarkable  instance  of  that  morbid  mental  condition  where  misdirected 
volition  led  the  unfortunate  sufforer  to  inflict  the  most  serioos  and 
unnatnnd  injuries  upon  her  person.  Her  purposes  of  partial  self- 
destruction  she  patiently  accomplished  by  the  most  persistent  and  pro- 
longed methods  of  injury,  designed  with  peculiar  but  characteristic 
cunning,  and  carried  into  effect  with  no  less  characteristic  obstinacy. 
The  case,  however,  is  related  and  connected  with  24r  other  cases  of 
gastro-cutaneous  fistulie  in  a  tabular  statement,  embracing  the  fol- 
lowing considerations:  1.  The  causes  of  such  morbid  communications; 
2.  The  situation,  size,  and  character  of  the  external  opening;  3;  How 
the  food  swallowed  by  the  mouth  escaped  throogh  the  unnatural 
aperture;  4.  A  statement  as  to  the  duration  of  such  fistulse  and  the 
possibilily  of  curmg  them ;  5.  An  account  of  the  general  health  of  those 
who  have  suffered  from  gastro-cutaneous  fistule;  and  lastly,  we  have  a 
notice  of  the  contributions  to  our  physiological  knowledge  rq^arding 
the  stomach  and  its  functions  afforded  by  experiment  and  obaarvatioa 
upon  such  ( 
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*  I£L  and  lY.  On  the  Influence  of  Liquor  Potaeem  and  other  Cawatie 
Alkaline  SohUiane  upon  the  TlierapeuLie  Proper^  of  Henbane,  BdU^ 
domna^  and  Stramonium,  By  Alfb£D  B.  Gabbod,  MID.,  F.KS. — Two 
importaiit  contributions  to  clinical  therapeutics  from  the  same  pen  are 
^ven  under  this  title.  No  subject  can  be  more  important,  and  no 
topic  shows  more  dearly  how  necessary  it  is  that  the  physician  must 
be  a  physiologist  and  a  chemist,  while  the  chemist  must  be  at  once  a 
physiologist  and  a  physician,  in  order  that  the  sciences  of  chemistry 
and  therapeutics  shall  continue  to  make  mutual  progress,  and  advance 
the  science  of  medicine  hand  in  hand  together.  We  cannot  too  highly 
estimate  the  value  oL  snch  clinical  inquiries  into  the  actions  of  di*ugs 
s»  are  recorded  in  these  papers;  and  we  hope  Dr.  Qarrod  will  continue 
to  communicate  such  statements  of  accurate  facts  which  he  may  deter- 
mine or  collect  regarding  the  action  of  individual  remedies^  The  re*- 
dements  of  pharmaceutical  operations,  the  less  crude,  more  refined, 
more  elaborate,  and  more  scientific  forms  in  which  medicines  are  pre- 
pared for  administration,  render  a  study  of  the  incompatible  combina- 
tions in  which  drugs  may  be — nay,  often  are— administered,  a  subject 
of  paramount  importance  to  the  physician.  BuL  we  cannot  allow  that 
these  observations  of  Dr.  Ganx>d,  however  valuable,  are  perfectly 
4>riginal,  for  if  the  reader  will  turn  to  page  512  of  Dr.  Paris's  *  Phar- 
maeologia^**  in  the  middle  of  a  very  long  tabular  synopsis  of  substances 
usually  considered  as  incompatible  with  the  different  articles  of  the 
-*  Materia  Medioa,'  he  will  find  the  following  statements  arranged  under 
the  following  respective  headings  : 


InoGnpfttibles.  Itfltnlti 

BeUadonna         ...     Caustic  alkaline    -    Decompose  atropia 
Hyoscyamus?     ...  j^.  ...        and  render  it 

Stramomum?     ,„        oviuwuua.  ^^^        ^^^^ 

On  the  same  page  we  are  also  directed  to  a  foot-note,  which  com- 
municates the  fact,  that 

"  Brandes  had  detected  a  vegetable  alkali  iu  belladonna,  which  he  termed 
'  atropLna.'  Succeeding  clieniists  not  being  able  to  find  this  alkali,  denied  its 
Existence,  until  Ran^  explained  their  failure  by  showing  that  a  caustic  alkafi, 
which  they  had  emfMoyed,  even  though  weak,  was  capable  of  decomnosing 
atropina.  By  suhetitatixip  magnesia  he  not  only  obtained  it  from  belladonniL 
bat  from  hyosoyamus  and  stramonium ;  and  he  has  shown  that  the  nropertim 
of  these  three  bodies  so  resemble  each  other  as  to  make  it  highly  probable  that 
they  contain  one  common  principle  of  activity." 

In  jurtioe  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Paris,  we  consider  it  sight  to  draw 
^tention  to  these  stateiaeats;  seeing  that  the  quotations  from  the 
^  PhamMoologia'  of  Dr.  Paris  contain  the  gist  of  Dr.  Garrod*s  com- 
muucation. 

We  eoDcede  to  the  latter  physinian,  however,  the  merits  firsts 
of  bringtog  a  moat  important  subject  prominently  b^bra  the  notice 
of  the  iiie(Scal:profi»nQn;  second,  of  having  made  and  detailed  ex- 
perimesta  which  show  the  neoodsary  ratio  between  the  alkali  aad  the 

«  ^Inth  editlOD,  iSiS. 
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various  preparations  of  the  plants  within  or  beyond  the  limits  of 
which  the  active  principles  of  these  preparations  retain  tlieir  phjrsio- 
logical  and  therapentic  properties  or  become  inert;  thirdljr,  he  has 
ascertained  and  directed  attention  to  the  time  required  for  ihe 
complete  decomposition  of  the  active  principles.  The  main  &ci^ 
namely,  the  destructive  influence  of  caustic  alkalies  on  the  active 
principle  of  henbane,  hyoscyamus,  and  stramooium,  must  have  been 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  profession  during  the  pa8t.^/2am  years 
at  least.  Some  veterans  prescribe,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to 
write  prescriptions  regardlessi  of  the  important  investigations  of 
chemistry  and  physiology  which  contradict  the  experience  and  obser- 
vation they  have  been  aecustomed  to  regard,  and  the  theories  they 
may  have  cherished,  since  their  student  days.  To  bring  such  con- 
flicting classes  of  prescribers  to  terms,  is  the  victory  we  hope  to  see 
achieved,  and  that  by  such  important  inquiries  as  those  which  Dr. 
Garrod  has  proposed  for  himself  at  the  commencement  of  these  papers. 
The  deductions  naturally  drawn  from  Dr.  Garrod*s  investigations  are 
stated  as  follows  in  his  own  words : 

"  Neither  liquor  potassfe,  nor  any  caustic  fixed  alkali,  should  be  prescribed 
with  tincture  or  extract  of  henbane,  as  the  virtues  of  the  latter  drug  are 
thereby  completely  neutralized. 

**  But  when  it  is  desirable  to  administer  an  alkaline  remedy  with  henbane, 
either  a  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  should  be  selected,  which  would  probably  be 
equally  efficacious  upon  the  stomach,  if  such  influence  be  required,  and  cer- 
tainly as  efficient  in  altering  the  condition  of  the  urine,  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  urinary  passages.  The  same  precautions  should  be  observed  with 
regard  to  bdladonua  and  stramonium,  if  at  any  time  prescribed  in  conjunction 
wSh  alkalies." 

In  his  second  communication  it  is  shown  that  the  destmctive 
influence  of  liquor  potasses  is  so  great  in  its  action  on  atropine,  that 
less  than  twenty  minims  of  the  former  are  required  to  neutralize  one 
grain  of  the  active  principle ;  while  a  single  grain  of  pure  potash  will, 
even  in  dilute  solutions,  destroy  an  equal  quantity  of  the  alkaloid. 
Dr.  Garrod  then  notic€!S  the  preservative  power  of  ammonia  salts,  and 
gives  a  statement  as  to  the  time  required  for  complete  decomposition 
of  the  active  principle;  concluding  his  paper  with  some  interesting 
clinical  illustrations  of  the  influence  of  liquor  potassn  in  rendering 
henbane  and  belladonna  inert. 

V.  A  Cwitribution  (q  the  Science  of  Teraidoqy^  by  Henry  R. 
SiLVESTEB,  M.D.,  conveys  a  minute  descnption  of  a  remarkable 
instance  of  congenital  malformation  of  the  two  upper  extremities. 
The  examples  of  malformations  usually  preserved  in  museums  convey 
very  imj^eifect  notions  of  the  nature  of  the  various  deformities  of 
organized  beings.  For  the  most  part  such  museum-preparations  re- 
present extermd  form  merdy.  As  to  the  precise  nature  of  the 
deviation  from  the  normal  state  we  are  left  altogether  in  the  dark ; 
because,  for  the  most  part,  no  dissection  is  made  of  the  monstrosity. 
Descriptive  and  developmental  anatomy,  as  applied  to  the  science  of 
teratology,  is  thei^fore  at  the  present  day  very  defective.     The  very 
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earful  and  minQtelj-deacribed  diaseotion  lecorded  in  this  paper  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  science  of  teratology — ^valuable  especially  as 
a  case  with  which  similar  or  analogous  cases  of  deformity  may  be 
oompared. 

The  conclusions  to  which  Dr.  Silvester  arrives  regarding  the 
deformity  he  describes  are : 

1st.  That  it  appears  to  have  been  the  result  of^  first,  the  original 
malformation  of  the  germ ;  second,  the  subsequent  deformation  of  the 
embryo  and  foetus  by  causes  operating  on  its  development ;  and,  third, 
certain  compensations  and  vital  accommodations  having  a  conservative 
tendency. 

2ud.  That  the  arrest  of  development  reacts  on  various  parts  of  the 
body,  and  paiticularly  on  such  parts  as  have  either  a  casual  or  a 
natural  connexion  with  the  original  malformation. 

3rd  That  a  law  of  compensation  prevails  during  the  growth  of  the 
body  in  monsters.  This  law  is  expressed  by  a  certain  tendency  to 
render  the  parts  as  nearly  normal  as  possible,  and  to  make  up  by 
excessive  formation  for  the  defective  development  of  an  adjoining 
part. 

4tlL  That  the  inquiry  which  Dr.  Silvester  has  here  instituted,  con- 
firms in  some  measui'e  the  opinions  held  by  Yrolik,  MUller,  Bischofi^, 
Stannius,  and  others,  that  the  several  parts  of  the  body  are  formed  and 
developed  independently  of  one  another. 

5th.  That  tlie  absence,  arrest  of  development  or  defective  condition 
of  the  radius  (which  appears  to  be  the  rule  iu  congenital  malformation 
of  the  human  forearm),  is  not  the  noi*mal  state  in  beasts ;  the  ulna 
being  the  bone  which  in  them  is  atrophied. 

6.  *'  As  the  transient  forms  of  the  human  foetus  are  for  the  most 
part  comparable  to  the  persistent  forms  of  the  lower  animals,  the  mal- 
formations occasioned  by  impeded  development  often  acquire  a  brute- 
like appearanoa'*  (Vrolik.) 

We  here  learn  how  the  study  of  a  careful  and  minute  dissection 
of  malformed  parts  tends  to  show,  that  a  full-grown  monster  is  no 
hisus  natuta  ;  but,  that  its  form  is  the  result  of  certain  definite  laws, 
the  tendency  of  which  is  to  compel  the  tissues  to  rectify  as  far  as 
possible  the  original  defect  in  the  germ,  by  means  of  a  principle  of 
vital  accommodation  and  compensation. 

YI.  On  same  PainU  in  the  PcUhoHogyand  Morbid  Anatomy  ofOtan" 
eonio.  "By  J.  W.  Hulkb,  Esq. — In  this  disease,  when  all  sight  is  lost, 
and  when  a  hard  and  painful  condition  of  the  globe  of  one  eye  places 
the  other  in  danger,  it  has  lately  become  the  practice  with  some 
ophthalmologists  to  excise  the  eyeball,  a  practice  instituted  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Boyal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital  in  the  winter  of 
1854-55.  Such  an  operation  has  afforded  frequent  opportunities  for 
examining  and  dissecting  eyes  affected  with  glaucoma,  directly  after 
extirpation,  and  while  the  parts  were  still  fredi.  The  results  of  such 
dissections  are  given  by  Mr.  Hulke  in  this  valuable  communication,' 
which  also  embraces  a  short  record  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  (but 
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we  regret  to  m,jy  n6i  ia  connexion  vith'  Uie  diateetioiw  he  teoords)  q£ 
the  ophthAliaoBoopic  pheBomena  witnatted  darmg  life  vitldii  the  eye^ 
and  of  the  rtmctoi-al  changes  observed  in  the  tiasaes  iramediatelj  after 
removal  from  the  orbit  of  the  living  patient. 

The  new  observations  recorded  by  Mr.  Hulke  in  this  coamuuiica- 
tion,  may  be  stated  to  consist  in  the  detection,  by  the  ophthalmoaeopey 
0f  small  hemorrhagic  spots  upon  the  i-etiua,  with  tucgidity  of  the  re- 
tinal veind^  whilst  the  transparent  media  of  the  eye  were  atiU  ckac 
The  microsoope  afterwards  detected  these  spots  to  o(»ifliat  of  eapiUaxy 
bemimrhagieSy  and  proceeding  from  the  capillary  vessels  in  the  innor 
layers  of  the  retina,  when  the  effused  blood  either  ^reads  laterally 
among  the  elementaty  structures  of  the  retina^'  or  bunts  through  the 
hyaloid  membrane  into  the  vitreous  hunour.  The  retinal  capillaries 
were  irregularly  dilated,  and  studded  with  small  fu8i£»rm  and  globular 
enlargements — ^miniature  aneurismal  poudbe& 

Mr.  Hulke  has  now  and  then  also  seen  such  poaches  on  small  blood- 
vessels  one  remove  from  the  size  of  capilhiries^  but  never  on  the  larger 
vessels  or  great  truuka.  These  pouches,  and  tlie  vessels  communi- 
cating with  them,  are  usually  crammed  full  of  blood-corpuscles  j  and 
in  the  haemorrhagic  spots  the  tissues  are  infiltrated  with  blood  discs 
and  stained  with  blood  pigment  Otherwise,  the  retinal  capillaries 
are  healthy.  We  are  not  sure  if  we  are  warranted  in  eonchiding 
that  Mr.  Hulke  considers  such  dianges  in  the  retinal  vesiiels  to  be  tha 
earliest  lesi<ms  in  glaucoma,  followed  by  those  he  describes  in  the 
vitreous  humour  ;  while  the  changes  in  the  colour  of  the  lens  again 
£>llow  the  changes  in  the  vitreous  humour  and  retina.  We  suj^se 
he  believes  such  to  be  the  order  of  events,  because  he  writes: — ''It 
is  probable  that  they  (the  vitreous  humour  and  the  lens)  derive  their 
colour  from  the  same  source,  namely,  the  hssmatine  o£  the  blood."*  If, 
therefore,  the  colour  of  the  lens  acknowledges  amah,  an  origin,  the 
Lflematiue  which  coloui's  it  can  only  be  derived  from  the  ruptured 
capillaries  of  the  retina  discharging  their  contents  of  blood  discs,  which 
become  entangled  among  the  vitreous  humour  in  a  delicate  web  of 
ooagulated  fibrins  Withered  blood  discs  he  has  also  observed  in 
all  stages.  Moreover,  Mr.  Hulke  has  also  seen  "  small  filmy  blood 
clots  imbedded  in  the  vitreous  humour,  and  tied  by  a  slender  point  to 
the  retina  at  the  spot  where  the  ruptured  memibfWfUk  Um&uu  has 
allowed  the  blood  to  pass  from  the  retina  into  the  carpus  vUi'eitmJ* 
Now,  if  the  yellowish  colour  of  the  vitreous  humour  is  thus  derived 
&om  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  so  effused,  soaking  throu^  it 
and  staining  its  substance,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  l^is  ia 
seooadarily  affected  from  the  same  source  or  cause,  just  aa  we  see  the 
nncleus  of  a  nueroaoopie  cell  coloured  in  a  high  degree,  by  all  c<doar- 
ing  matters  which  pass  through  the  fluid  contents  of  the  cell  to  its 
interior.  Indeed  the  crystalline  lens,  like  the  nucleus  of  the  nucro- 
aoopie  cell,  seems  to  have  a  special  power  of  aitEacting  colouring 
matter  when  so  circumstanced  ;  and  thus  it  is  often  found  deeply 
coloured  wheaa.  little  or  no  colour  can  be  perceived  by  the  naked  eye 
to  pervade  the  vitreous  humour  itself.     Now,  if  the  ctyatalline  lecia 
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may  be  r^farded  in  tbe  relation  of  a  uucleds  imbedded  in  the  hyaloid 
fossa  of  the  vitreous  humour,  these  observations  Mr.  Haike  has  made 
afford  to  omr  mind  a  very  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  cause  of  alter- 
aticm  in  the  colour  o^  the  lens,  and  of  the  period  of  time  at  vhich  the 
change  of  colour  most  probably  is  established ;  the  inn^most  portion 
of  the  lens  and  the  lamell»  immediately  posterior  t-o  it  being 
aometimes  so  deeply  coloured  as  to  impair  its  transparency.  Mr. 
Httlke,  however,  does  not  state  these  conclusions;  and  we  also  think 
his  observations  are  consistent  with  the  £»ct  that  the  amaurotic 
element  is  not  unfrequently  the  etikriiest  indication  of  approaching 
gkncoma. 

YII.  On  the  Analysis  and  Immediate  Piindples  of  Human  Exere' 
mants  in  the  Diseased  State.  .  By  W.  Marcet,  M.D.,  F.R.S.— It  is 
furoposed  in  this  communication  to  show,  first,  that  tha?e  is  an  easy 
and  very  practical  method  of  analysis  applicable  to  fasces  in  the  dis- 
eased condition,  capable  of  affordiog  assistance  in  the  diagnosis  of 
disorders  of  the  digestive  system.  Secondly,  some  practical  and 
clinical  illustrations  are  given  of  the  results  so  obtained.  Dr.  Marcet 
Ibu&ds  his  method  of  analysis  upon  the  adoption  of  a  process  by  which 
the  faecal  evacuations  are  mechanically  divided  into  their  immediate 
|»rkiciples,  instead  of  being  chemically  decomposed.  Proceeding  in 
this  way.  Dr.  Marcet  '*  offers  to  the  medical  profession  a  method  for 
the  analysis  of  excrements  in  a  state  of  disease  calculated  to  yield 
vesults  at  least  as  important  as  those  we  have  already  dmved  from  the 
analysis  of  urin&" 

We  recommend  our  readers  to  study'  for  themselves  the  processes 
and  results  as  detailed  in  this  impcnrtant  paper. 

YIII.  On  the  Meimhrana  Decidua  whlcJh  smTOvnds  the  Ovum  in 
Cases  of  Tubal  GestaHon.  By  Robert  Lee,  M.D.,  FJLS.— The  main 
object  of  this  paper  is  to  bring  together  the  evidence  which  demon- 
strates the  existence  of  a  membrana  decidua  surrounding  the  ovum 
in  cases  of  tubal  gestation;  a  &et  previously  demonstrated  by  M. 
Chaussier  in  1814,  by  Professor  Schroeder  Van  der  Kolk  in  1657, 
visible  in  preparation  No.  14,  series  xxxiii.,  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital Museum. 

IX.  On  ifie  Action  of  Galvanism  upon  the  ContrctctUe  Structure  oj 
the  Gravid  Uterus,  and  its  Remedial  l^owers  in  Obstetric  Fraetice.  I^ 
F.  W.  Maokenzie,  M.D. — ^The  i*esults  of  some  investigations  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  exact  influence  of  galvanism 
npoiL  the  contractile  structure  of  the  gravid  uterus  are  hei'e  recorded ; 
the  best  method  of  applying  it  is  also  demonstrated;  and  the  results 
are  related  which  have  followed  its  employment  in  certain  cases  at- 
tended with  difficulty  and  danger.  Hitherto  investigators  on  this 
subject  have  not  observed  a  proper  distinction  between  the  speoifio 
action  of  galvanism  upon  the  uterus,  and  the  action  of  other  agencies 
collaterally  in  operation ;  so  that  in  deducing  their  ultimate  condu- 
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sionR,  they  have  nudoubtedly  in  some  instances  mistaken  the  pod  ftoe 
ibr  the  propier  hoc. 

In  illnstration  of  the  first  of  the  inquiries  instituted  bj  Dr.  Mac- 
kenzie, he  n^lates  experiments  performed  on  the  gravid  uterus  of  a  png- 
nant  bitch.  In  that  animal  he  exposed  the  omui,  so  as  to  ascertain  by 
Tisnal  and  tactile  examination  the  effects  of  galvanism  upon  it.  He  thus 
found  that  the  structure  of  the  gravid  uterus  undoubtedly  responded  to 
the  stimulus  of  galvanism  in  a  peculiar  and  remarkable  manner ;  that 
the  action  thus  excited  is  a  slow  and  vermicular-like  contraction  of  the 
organ  limited  to  the  portion  included  in  the  current  when  the  galva- 
nism is  applied  locally,  and  affecting  it  more  generally  and  more 
powerfully  when  it  is  applied  through  the  medium  of  the  spinal  portion 
of  the  nervous  system.  The  contraction  of  the  uterus  under  the 
stimulus  of  galvanism  is  shown  to  differ  most  widely  from  that  of  the 
voluntary  and  other  involuntary  muscles  when  acted  upon  by  the  same 
agent;  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  slow  iu  its  development,  more  sus- 
tained in  its  duration,  and  more  gradual  in  its  subsidence,  approxi- 
mating, by  these  conditions,  to  the  contraction  of  the  uterus  during 
labour. 

Dr.  Mackenzie  shows  that  the  most  effectual  mode  of  employing 
galvanism  so  as  to  direct  its  influence  upon  the  gravid  uterus  in  the 
human  female  is  to  direct  the  current  in  a  longitudinal  direction 
through  the  organ  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  spinal  cord ;  that  is 
to  say,  by  applying  the  positive  pole  of  the  machine  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  spine,  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  the  negative  pole  to  the 
cervix  uteri,  by  means  of  a  vaginal  conductor.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  current  be  sustained  continuously  until  the  desired  result  is  ob- 
tained ;  individual  galvanic  shocks  exercise  little  or  no  specific  influence 
in  exciting  uterine  contraction.  It  is  further  stated,  that  in  proportion 
as  the  constitutional  powers  fail,  so  is  the  influence  of  galvanism  less 
powerfully  exercised  upon  the  uterus,  until  at  length,  with  increasing 
exhaustion,  it  ceases  to  exert  any  influence  whatever. 

Some  interesting  clinical  evidence  is  adduced,  demonstrating  the 
usefulness  of  galvanism  in  obstetric  practice,  while  the  author  cauti- 
ously and  prudently  states  that  galvanism  must  always  be  regarded  as 
an  agent  to  bo  used  in  exceptional  cases,  and  only  when  the  better 
recognised  and  more  established  rules  of  practice  either  fail  altogether, 
or  offer  little  prospect  of  doing  good.  Still,  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  it  msy  be  usefully  resorted  to,  and  some  in  which  it  seems  to 
affoi*d  the  best  security  to  life.  Of  such  cases  arc  especially  to  be 
noticed  the  following:  (1.)  Cases  of  placental  presentation,  in  which 
profuse  haemorrhage  continues  to  recur,  notwithstanding  the  employ- 
ment of  the  plug  and  other  means,  before  the  os  uteri  is  sufficiently 
dilated  to  admit  of  manual  assistance.  (2.)  Cases  of  hromon*hage  in 
the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  which  resist  the  usual  means  employed 
for  their  suppression,  and  which,  firom  the  contracted  state  of  the  oe 
and  cerv'ix  uteri,  do  not  admit  either  of  mechanical  or  manual  inter- 
ferenca  The  cases  detailed  appear  to  show  that  in  galvanism  we  have 
a  powerful  and  reliable  means  of  moderating  and  controlling  active 
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liaemorrbage,  and  of  simultaneously  accelerating  the  dilatation  of  the 
08  uteri  and  the  general  progress  of  the  labour.  It  appears  also  that 
each  a  sustained  current  of  electricitj  may  also  be  continued  for  a 
lengthened  period  without  any  appreciable  pain  or  inconvenience  to 
the  mother,  or  any  danger  to  the  child.  Nay,  it  is  said  that  the 
galvanism  in  one  case  revived  the  parturient  female  and  gave  her 
strength,  while  in  another  case  not  only  was  no  appreciable  amount  of 
pain  felt,  but  there  was  no  recurrence  of  those  rhythmical  jiains  which 
are  so  constantly  experienced  in  ordinary  labour. 

X.  A  Ccue  of  Complete  Inversion  of  tfie  Uterus,  of  nearly  Twelve 
Tears'  Duration,  Successfully  Treated  By  W.  Tyler  Smith,  M.D.— 
This  case  is  brought  forward  to  illustrate  a  new  method  of  treating 
this  formidable  affection.  In  the  vast  majonty  of  such  cases,  where 
the  uterus  remains  unrelieved,  the  result  is  undoubtedly  a  fatal  one ; 
death  following  at  peiiods  varying  fix>m  eight  months  to  five  years 
after  the  occurrence  of  inversion.  Dr.  Smith  proposes  to  effect  re- 
duction by  continuous  pressure.  In  the  case  related  he  was  successful, 
and  he  believes  that  by  the  use  of  air  or  fluid,  pressure  may  be  made 
of  general  application  iu  the  reduction  of  all  chronic  cases  of  inverted 
uterus. 

In  the  case  detailed,  nothing  could  have  been  more  rigid  and  un- 
promising than  the  os  and  cervix  uteri ;  but  in  obedience  to  the  force 
and  stimulus  exerted,  the  body  of  the  uteinis  was  converted  into  a 
wedge  or  tent,  which  by  constant  pressure  dilated  and  devclo])ed  the 
narrow  rings  which  ha4  so  long  fixed  the  uterus  in  its  inverted 
position.  Continuous  pressure,  directed  upwards,  was  applied  chiefly 
by  the  use  of  the  air-pessary,  which  kept  the  vagina  distended,  and  the 
hand  was  passed  into  the  vagina  night  and  moniing  to  manipulate  the 
uterus,  by  squeezing  and  moulding  it  for  about  ten  minutes  at  a  time. 
This  combination  of  continuous  pressure  with  alternate  manipulation 
idtimately  diminished  the  size  of  the  body  and  fundus,  and  in  this 
way  promoted  re-inversion  and  the  arrest  of  haemorrhage.  Two  years 
and  a  half  afler  reduction,  Dr.  Smith  had  the  satisfaction  to  learn  that 
his  patient  had  become  pregnant,  and  was  delivered  in  due  time  of  a 
living  child.  Some  amount  of  flooding  occurred  afler  the  labour,  but 
no  tendency  to  inversion  was  manifested. 

XI.  On  Excision  of  tJie  Knee,  By  Geohoe  H.  Humphry,  Esq. — 
A  brief  account  is  here  given  of  thirteen  cases,  in  which  Mr.  Humphiy 
excised  the  knee-joint ;  some  remarks  are  also  made  upon  the  selection 
of  those  cases  which  are  the  best  suited  for  the  operation,  and  sugges- 
tions are  offered  upon  the  mode  of  performing  it.  As  the  operation  of 
excising  the  knee-joint  may  still  be  said  to  be  on  its  trial,  this  contri- 
bution is  a  very  valuable  one  to  the  profession.  It  is  very  carefully 
written,  and  full  of  such  practical  and  useful  information  which  will 
not  bear  further  condensation,  that  in  place  of  giving  an  abstract  of 
it,  we  heartily  recommend  it  to  the  study  of  our  surgical  brethren.  In 
doing  so,  we  abo  express  the  hope  that  we  shall  see,  ere  long,  simi- 
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larly  carefully-written  Biatements  emuMtmg  from  other  boipital 
tnii^eotm.  Thus  only  can  the  exact  utility  <^  the  operation  be  de- 
termined, and  ite  legitimate  position  in  operative  surgery  dearly 
defined. 

XII.  OoniribuHona  to  the  EUolog/y  <^  CoiUmued  Fwoer;  or  an  Invm- 
gaikm  of  various  Causes  which  Infiuenoe  the  Frwaknee  ofnd  MmiedU^ 
of  its  Diffgreni  Forms,  By  Chableb  Mubchisov,  M.D. — ^This  is  per- 
haps the  most  elaborate  paper  contained  in  the  present  volame.  It 
attempts  to  investigate  the  causes  which  influence  the  prevalence  and 
mortality  of  continued  fever,  regarded  as  a  single  disease.  It  also  ex- 
amines the  ascribed  causes  in  reference  to  the  different  forms  of  fever, 
and  the  facts  established,  although  they  are  not  novel,  nor  sufficknt  to 
decide  the  disputed  point  as  to  the  identity  or  non-identity  of  tyf^OB 
and  typhoid  fever,  yet  they  illuminate  the  subject  with  such  a  flood 
of  light,  that  this  contribution  must  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  great 
value  in  recording  the  pat^logy  of  continued  fever. 

Dr.  Murchison  adopts  the  divimon  of  continued  fever  into  fear 
fcrms^  namely:  typhus,  typhoid,  relapsing  fever,  and  febncula;  and 
proceeds  to  state  his  results  under  the  following  heads:  1.  The  prefc»- 
lenoe  of  continued  fever  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  tl^  pre- 
sent century;  attempting  to  ascertain  which  of  the  fonns  of  fever 
mentioned  have  mainly  composed  the  great  epidemics  of  fever  in  this 
country.  2.  The  annual  prevalence  of  the  different  forms  of  oontinned 
fever  in  London  as  compared  with  other  towns.  3.  The  prevalence  of 
the  diffisrent  forms  of  continued  fever,  according  to  the  months  and 
seasons.  4.  The  influence  of  sex  upon  the  prevalence  of  fever.  5.  The 
influence  of  age.  6.  The  predisposition  to  fever  frmn  occupation  and 
station  in  life.  7.  The  localities  in  London  in  which  each  form  of 
fever  is  most  prevalent.  8.  The  influence  by  over-<ax>wdiDg  in  gene- 
rating fever,  with  deficient  ventilation,  and  destitutioa.  9,  The  influ- 
ence of  putrid  emanations  in  generating  fever  from  decomposing  organic 
matter  in  drains,  cesspools,  churchyards,  &c.,  and  organic  impurities  in 
drinking-water.  10.  The  influence  of  contagion  in  propagating  fever. 
11.  The  influence  of  recent  residence  and  birthplace  in  determining 
attacks  of  fever. 

Dr.  Murchison  next  considers  the  various  circumstances  whidi  in- 
fluence the  mortality  from  continued  fever;  and  concludes  his  paper 
with  the  formal  enunciation  of  twenty-five  distinct  propositions  or 
conclusions,  which  he  supposes  are  legitimately  deduced  from  his  pre- 
vious inquiry. 

We  commend  the  paper  to  our  readers. 

XnL  Case  of  Hydatids  of  the  Tihia.  By  Wiluam  Coulsok,  Esq. 
*>This  communication  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  the 
afllbction.  The  disease  occurred  in  a  female  twenty-five  years  of  a^, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  a  kick  from  a  horse.  No  inoou- 
venienoe  attended  the  gradual  development  of  the  swelling  during  a 
j>eriod  of  four  years,  but  after  that  time  the  pain  became  veiy  severe. 
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Tlie  use  of  blisters  liad  the  effect  of  relieving  it,  but  the  swelling  re- 
mained, and  at  last  gave  way  spontaneonslj,  when  matter  containing 
aoephalocysts  was  discharged.  The  operatire  treatment  then  con- 
dsted  in  laying  open  the  cavrty  in  the  tibia  containing  the  hydatids. 
The  whole  of  this  cavity  was  foimd  Hned  by  a  white  glistening  mem- 
brane; and  it  extended  within  half  an  inch  of  the  knee-joint  and 
three  inches  down  the  shaft.  After  the  removal  of  all  the  hydatids 
the  whole  fining  membrane  was  rubbed  over  with  solid  nitrate  ol 
silver,  and  the  cavity  filled  with  cotton  wool.  Two  days  afterwards 
the  wool  was  removed,  and  the  cavity  washed  oat  with  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  soda,  w^en  several  hydatids  came  away.  The  wonnd  was 
thns  daily  dresaed;  and  again,  in  fonr  dajrs,  two  other  hydatids  are 
reported  to  have  come  away.  It  was  not  till  eleven  days  after  the 
operation  that  heal^y  grannlations  were  seen  springing  up  from  a 
great  portion  of  the  cavity;  but  at  the  upper  part  a  piece  of  necrosed 
bone  was  detected,  whidi  ultimately  became  loose,  and  was  removed 
with  the  forceps.  It  was  found  to  be  thickly  covered  on  both  sides 
with  small  hydatids.  After  the  removal  of  this  sequestrum  the  patient 
xapidly  recovered. 

XIY.  A  Case  o/FihrauM  Pdypua  of  ike  Urinary  Bladder,  wUh  Ob- 
servaiiione  and  a  Table  of  the  Recorded  Casee.  By  John  Bibkett,  Esq. 
— ^The  disease  here  described  by  Mr.  Birkett  resembles  in  eveiy 
anatomical  particular  the  succulent  fibrous  growth,  so  well  known  by 
the  name  of  the  ''  nasal  polypus,'*  and  it  is  principally  on  account  of 
the  rareness  of  this  fi>rm  of  polypus  in  the  urinary  bladder,  that  the 
information  given  us  by  Mr.  Birkett  is  most  valuable.  He  briefly  but 
clearly  records  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  proceeds  to  relate  hi» 
case.  The  subject  of  the  disease  was  a  girl  five  years  of  age,  of  a 
strumous  habit,  and  in  a  most  cachectic  condition.  Ei^t  weeks 
before  Mr.  Birkett  saw  the  girl,  she  complained  of  pain  in  the  hypo- 
gastric r^on,  followed  by  a  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  urine 
passed.  Four  weeks  afterwards,  muco-purulent  disc^aige  was  noticed 
in  the  urine,  and  when  seen  by  Mr.  Biikett,  the  child  was  unable  to 
pass  urine  voluntarily.  After  remaining  in  the  hospital  for  some  time^ 
a  dark  rod  growth  was  seen  to  protrude  between  the  vulva.  She  was' 
placed  undo*  chloroform,  and  having  emptied  the  m*inary  bladder,  Mr. 
Birket  ascertained  that  the  growth  projected  tlirough  the  meatus 
niinariufl^  and  was  attached  to  the  superior  boundary  of  the  neck  of 
the  bladder.  The  growth  was  found  to  be  composed  of  lobes  and 
lobules,  was  soft,  but  strong  enough  to  resist  ordinary  manipulation; 
it  was  not  veiy  vascular,  and  I'esembled  closely  the  firmer  varieties 
of  nasal  polypus.  The  child  died  twenty-five  days  after  admission.  A 
full  account  of  the  necropsy  is  furnished  by  Dr.  Wilks^  with  a  minute 
acooant  of  the  polypi^,  illustiat-ed  by  an  excellent  drawing.  Mc 
Birkett  then  sums  up  the  differential  diagnosis  of  such  cases,  and  sug- 
gests methods  of  treatment. 

XV.  ReeeafTches  on  Oout.  By  Alfred  B.  Gakbob,  M.D.,  F.RS.— . 
This  paper  is  divided  into  two  parts;  the  first  part  is  on  the  urine  in 
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the  dlftrent  fonuB  of  gout:  the  Recond  p«rt  ia  on  the  indu^ice  of  col- 
chicum  upon  the  urine.  Of  these  in  their  order.  The  urine  was 
examined  in  three  classes  of  gouty  patients. 

In  the  firdt  class  of  cases,  thirtj-two  examiaations  of  urine  were 
made  in  seven  different  individuals  suffering  from  acute  gout»  in  whom 
the  general  health  had  been  pretty  good  during  the  iutervals  of  the 
paroxysms.  In  these  cases  of  acute  gout^  Dr.  Garrod  shows  that  the 
daily  excretion  of  uric  acid  is  by  no  means  necessarily  increased — ^nay, 
often  notably  diminished,  the  average  of  the  analysis  in  all  his  cases  being 
3 '62  grains  in  twenty-four  hours.*  Carrying  his  inquiries  a  stage  further, 
he  examined  the  blood  as  well  as  the  urine  in  these  cases,  and  in  each  of 
them  he  found  that  a  considerable  amount  of  uiic  acid  existed  in  the  serum 
of  that  fluid.  He  thus  inferred  that  the  renal  oigans  were  unable  to 
excrete  the  whole  of  the  uric  acid  formed  in  the  system,  and  the 
circulating  fluid  in  gout  is  thns  always  contaminated  by  the  presence 
of  a  large  quantity  of  uric  acid,  whatever  may  be  the  amount  thrown 
out  by  the  kidneys.  In  reviewing  the  results  of  each  case,  it  is  also 
seen  that  in  acute  gout  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  eliminated  in 
different  days  is  liable  to  much  variation.  In  the  only  case  examined, 
the  elimination  of  urea  was  found  not  to  be  affected  in  the  same  degree 
as  that  of  uric  acid,  although  the  blood  usually  contains  a  slight  ab- 
normal amount  of  this  latter  principle  in  the  acute  form  of  the  disease. 

In  the  second  class  of  cases,  those  of  chronic  gout,  "  the  majority 
of  the  patients  were  not  suffering  from  any  very  urgent  symptoms  at 
the  time  the  analyses  of  their  urine  were  made  ;  but  many  were  afflicted 
with  some  of  the  sequels  of  the  affection,  as  shown  by  the  concre- 
tions of  urate  of  soda  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  stiffened 
condition  of  the  joints."  On  such  patients,  fourteen  (seventeen  ?)  in 
number,  Dr.  Garrod  gives  the  results  of  sixty  analyses,  which  show  a 
remarkable  diminuHon  of  uric  acid  iu  the  urine.  In  no  instance  did 
it  amount  to  more  than  5*78  grains;  and  the  total  average  of  all  the 
analyses  was  far  under  a  single  grain  per  day.  Several  urea  deter- 
minations being  also  made,  the  general  result  became  evident,  that 
the  function  of  the  kidney  for  excreting  urea  from  the  blood  often 
remains  intact  in  cases  of  chronic  gout,  where  the  power  of  the  same 
organ  for  eliminating  uric  acid  has  become  most  seriously  impaired. 

In  the  third  class  of  cases,  the  urine  of  those  who  had  sufiered 
more  or  less  fi^uently  from  attacks  of  gout,  of  valuing  degrees  of 
intensity,  was  examined  at  the  time  of  complete  freedom  from  any 
symptoms  of  the  disease.  Six  cases  were  examined,  and  in  none  of 
them  did  the  amount  of  uric  acid  excreted  in  the  twenty-four  hours 
reach  the  quantity  usually  considered  to  be  the  average  in  health. 

Begarding  the  action  of  colchicum  upon  the  urine.  Dr.  Garrod  be-  * 
lieves  that,  ^  there  exist  in  the  medical  profession  at  the  present  day, 
opinions  which  are  extremely  erroneous  and  without  the  slightest 
foundation.**  He  admits  the  fact  of  colchicum  having  a  powerful  in- 
fluence upon  the  progress  of  gouty  inflammation,  and  to  ascertain  in 
.what  manner  the  effects  are  produced  becomes  an  interesting  and 
•  The  normal  amount  being  Mtimated  at  tigM  graioa. 
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important  question.     The  result  of  Dr.  Garrod's  observations  leads 
Ikiia.to  draw  the  foUowiog  conclusions  : — 

*' First.  There  is  no  evidence  that  colchicuin  produces  any  of  its  effects 
upon  the  system  by  causing  the  kidneys  to  eliminate  more  nric  acid ;  in  fact, 
when  continued  any  kngth  of  time  the  contrary  generally  holds  good. 

"  Secondly.  We  cannot  assert  that  colchicum  has  any  influence  upon  the 
excretion  of  the  urea  or  other  solids  of  the  urine. 

"Thirdly.  ColcLdcam  is  by  no  means  a  diuretic  in  all  cases.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  often  diminishes  the  quantity  of  urine,  especially  when  it  produces  a 
marked  effect  upon  the  secretions  from  the  alimentary  canal. 

*'  No  experiments  are  yet  made  sufficiently  decisive  as  to  whether  or  not 
colchicum  produces  a  diminished  formation  of  uric  acid  in  the  system." 

XVI.  CorUribuHons  to  the  FatJwlogy  of  the  GlandvLar  Stnccturee  of 
the  Stovmch,  By  Wilson  Fox,  M.D.  Following  up  the  investiga- 
tions of  Dr.  Handiield  Jones,  originally  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  this  Society,  we  have  here  an  account  of  morbid  and  pseudo- 
morbid  appearances  observed  in  the  glandular  structure  of  the  stomach, 
Imsed  on  the  notes  of  observations  made  upon  one  hundred  stomachs 
taken  indiscriminately  from  the  bodies  of  patients  "brought  for  post- 
mortem examination  to  the  Pathological  Institute  attached  to  the 
Charity  Hospital  at  Berlin.  The  principal  morbid  conditions  illus- 
trated are  those  supposed  to  be  associated  with  the  affection  known  as 
recent  or  acute  catarrh  of  the  stomach.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  no  accurate  comparison  had  been  made  between  the 
poet-mortem  appearances  recorded  and  the  symptoms  of  the  patients 
during  life.  The  facts,  therefore,  can  only  be  regarded  as  records  of 
morbid  anatomy,  the  value  of  which  must  be  determined  by  future 
reoearch  and  comparison. 

We  want,  also,  a  more  cleai^  account  of  the  exact  anatomical  struc- 
ture of  the  stomach  and  intestinal  mucous  membrane  in  health,  with 
microscopic  drawings,  and  the  nature  of  the  histolytic  changes  these 
parts  are  liable  to  undergo.  As  yet,  the  best  and  most  practical 
monograph  on  the  subject  is  that  by  Dr.  Allen  Thomson,  Professor  of 
Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  published  by  him  in  Good- 
sirs  '  Annals  of  Anatomy.' 

XVII.  On  the  Influence  of  the  Cervical  Portions  of  the  Sympathetic 
Nerve  and  Spinal  Cord  upon  tlie  Eye  amd  its  Appendages,  illustrated  by 
CHnuxd  Cases,  with  Observations,  By  John  W.  Ogle,  M.D. — The 
main  points  in  this  valuable  paper  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

Ist.  A  short  historical  review  of  the  most  important  results  obtained 
as  regards  the  eye  and  its  appendages,  by  experiments  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been  performed  upon  the  cervical  parts  of  the 
sympathetic,  and  the  spinal  cord  with  which  it  is  connected.  The 
lustories  of  clinical  cases,  old  and  new,  are  then  detailed,  in  which  a 
contracted  state  of  the  pupil  had  been  observed,  apparently  induced 
by  the  presence  of  thoracic  aneurisms,  equivalent  in  degree  to  that 
which  results  from  injury  to  the  sympathetic  in  animals  experimented 
on  for  that  purpose. 
46-xxiii.  '11 
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2nd.  Clinical  cascB  are  related  in  which  a  contraeied  state  o£  the 
pupil  had  been  observed  in  oonneximi  with  aneiixiam  of  other  arterial 
branches  than  thoee  within  the  thorax. 

3rd.  Instances  are  quoted  in  which  pressure  upon  the  sympathetic, 
from  other  causes  than  aneurism,  had  produced  a  like  effect. 

4tlL  Certain  cases  are  noticed  in  which  a  contracted  pupil  had  been 
observed  in  injuries  of  the  spinal  cord  itself. 

5th.  Clinical  cases  are  brought  forward  in  which  a  dUcOed  state  of 
the  pupil  was  apparently  produced  by  pressure  from  various  causes 
upon  the  sympathetic,  the  pressure  b^g  so  slight  and  transient  as 
merely  to  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  dilator  fibres  of  the  pupil,  enahllng 
them  to  overbalance  the  existiDg  contractors. 

6th.  Cases  are  related  in  whidi  symptoms  arose  from  pressure  upon 
the  sympathetic,  or  certain  nervous  structures  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected— such  as  might,  in  addition  to  those  e£foct8  upon  the  iris 
already  alluded  to,  have  been  anticipated  from  anatomical  oonaide- 
rations.  These  symptoms  are  strictly  analogous  to  the  various  ph»» 
uomena  produced  in  the  lower  animals  by  section  of,  or  extreme 
pressure  upon,  the  sympathetic. 

XYIII.  An  Account  of  a  Ccue  of  Caladui  in  the  JSladder,  removed 
hy  LiUwtrity^  in  which,  a  CommuniooUion  exitted  between  the  Bladder 
and  Intestine.  By  Chablbb  Hawkins,  Esq. — ^The  peculiarity  of  tiie 
case  and  the  successful  result  of  the  operation  performed  for  its  rdief 
are  the  features  of  interest  vfL  this  paper.  The  communication  mmt 
be  read  in  detail 

XIX.  A  Caseof  DidocatxonoftheHumenteupujeudBandfimDBM^ 
with  Fracture  of  the  Coracoid  Process  of  the  JSoajnda;  accompanied  hy 
a  Dissection  of  the  Parts  invohed  in  the  Injwry.  By  T.  Holhes,  Esq. 
— This  case  is  related  beci^use  it  is  believed  that  no  account  has  ever 
been  given  of  a  dissection  of  this  form  of  injury,  and  because  the 
numerous  preparations  in  our  London  museums  do  not  show  anything 
like  it. 

XX.  On  a  Case  of  Premature  Puberty,  By  Kobert  Bath 
Smart,  Esq. — This  case  is  here  put  on  record  together  with  a  brief  refe- 
rence to  the  examples  of  this  condition  already  published  in  this  country. 
The  catameuia  made  their  first  appearance  when  the  child  was  .three 
years  and  six  months  of  age ;  and  a  few  weeks  previous  to  the  first  mei^ 
strual  flow  a  slight  down  on  the  pubes  was  the  earliest  phenomenon 
observed  of  this  premature  sexual  development.  The  first  menstmal 
discharge  continued  for  a  week,  and  it  has  continued  to  return  regu- 
larly every  month,  the  child  being  now  (21st  June,  1858)  ^ye  yeacs 
and  four  months  old.  The  catamenia  are  natural  in  quali^,  but  not 
much  in  amount,  and  generally  continue  to  flow  during  four  day& 
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Ajcp.  L — The  Principka  and  FraeUce  of.  OpetaUve  Surgery.  By 
Fbsdebiok  0.  Skst,  F.B.S.,  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  kG.  <fec.     Second  Edition. — London,  1858.     pp.  732. 

Fbw  English  surgeons  have  yentured  to  write  a  systematic  work  on 
enigery.  However  large  the  experience  of  any  individual  may  be, 
it  cannot  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  write  originally  upon  all  the 
anbjects  which  are  usually  included  in  a  complete  treatise  on  any 
branch  of  the  healing  art.  The  nearest  approaches  to  good  systems 
of  snrgefy  are  those  works  in  which  the  labours  of  many  authors  are 
compiled,  but  even  here,  from  the  limited  space  allowed  to  each  sub- 
ject^ the  meaning  of  the  original  author  is  often  obscured,  and  much 
that  will  not  beiur  a  critical  examination  becomes  mixed  up  with  that 
whidi  is  true.  Mr.  Skey's  work  is  evidently  the  result  of  his  own 
experience,  and  as  such  we  must  not  be  disappointed  if  we  find  in  it 
the  views  of  other  suigeons  imperfectly  represented.  Mr.  Skey's  work 
is,  in  &ct,  a  series  of  practical  dissertations  upon  those  points  which, 
in  the  practice  of  a  large  hospital,  have  fiUlen  under  his  own  notice. 
From  the  merit  of  these  essays  we  would  in  no  way  detract,  if  we  ven- 
ture to  point  out  instances  in  which  Mr.  Skey's  experience  is  at 
variance  with  that  of  other  surgeons,  or  where  subjects  deemed 
generally  of  importance  are  inadequately  described. 

After  some  introductory  observations  of  an  ethical  character,  the 
author  proceeds  to  discuss  the  various  circumstances  and  phenomena 
attendi^  the  performance  of  an  operation.     He  observes  that — 

*'  At  a  period  when  the  functions  of  the  animfd  economy  were  less  under- 
stood, the  value  of  blood  was  less  highly  estimated  than  at  present.  It  has 
now  become  a  recognised  rule  in  practice,  to  exercise  the  utmost  caution  in 

preventing  unnecessary  loss Just  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  blood 

which  escapes  from  the  circulation  during  an  operation  on  a  healthy  nerson, 
always  snpposinf^  the  quantity  to  be  considerable,  may  we  anticipate  oifficul- 

ties  and  oostnictions  in  our  after-treatment  of  the  case In  children, 

no  precaution  tending  to  the  prevention  of  loss  of  blood  should  be  neglected, 
(p.  24.) 

The  importance  of  this  subject  is  becoming  more  and  more  reco- 
gnised by  English  surgeons,  and  we  believe  that  Mr.  Skey  has  done 
good  service  by  directing  the  attention  of  the  profession  particularly 
to  it. 
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In  tbe  treatment  after  operations,  Mr.  Skey  dwelbi  npon  the  pro- 
priety of  administering  nntritious  food,  and,  where  the  appetite  allows 
of  it,  he  prefera  solid  food  to  beef-tea  and  soups.  'When  thirst  is  pre- 
sent, slightly  natritions  drinks  shonld  be  given,  such  as  whey,  or  milk 
and  water.  Constijiation  Mr.  Skey  r^;ard8  as  a  general  consequence 
of  loss  of  blood,  and  therefore  no  demand  should  be  made  upon  tbe 
oonstitution  by  purgatives,  until  the  deficiency  is  in  some  measure 
supplied. 

The  subject  of  dislocations  is  treated  at  length,  and  with  much 
clearness,  Mr.  Skey  here  gives  the  same  valuable  suggestions  as  the 
results  of  his  own  extended  experience — 

*'  lu  dislocations  of  the  femur  on  the  donum  Hit,  we  do  not  attempt  to  draw 
the  bone  in  a  direct  line  with  the  acetabulum,  but  we  carry  it  below  round  its 
back  and  elevated  margin,  and  no  sooner  does  it  reach  the  lower  part  of  the 
rim,  which  is  much  less  prouiiuent  than  the  upper  and  back  paxt,^  than  the 
muscles  immediately  restore  it  to  its  socket.  Tlie  same  rule  holds  in  disloca- 
tion of  tbe  ulna  ana  radius  backward,  at  the  elbow-joint.  I  believe  the  exact 
line  of  extension  to  be  much  more  readily  determined,  and  in  truth,  a  leto  im- 
portant  subject  of  consideration,  than  it  is  generally  deemed.  I  believe  that> 
if  we  brin^  the  bone  sufficiently  downwards,  and  place  it  in  the  neifl- 
boui-hood  of  the  articulation,  the  muscles  alone  will  replace  it  without  diffi- 
culty," (p.  81.) 

With  regard  to  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  Mr.  Skey 
observes — 

"  With  the  heel  in  the  axilla,  we  make  a  simple  extension  of  the  arm  from 
the  wrist ;  we  leave  the  scapula  unfettered  to  assume  it^  own  direction;  and  by 
the  extending  power  slightly,  as  it  is  apphed  by  one  person  only,  the  seapmla  u 
made  to  revolve  on  its  centre,  through  the  leverage  exercised  on  the  acromion 
by  the  deltoid I  have  seen  the  protracted  efforts  of  pulleys,  drawing  out- 
ward, fail  agaiu  and  again  with  the  utmost  effort,  when  tne  head  of  the  bone 
has  been  restored  to  tne  glenoid  cavity  by  the  single  agency  of  one  person 
subsequently  placing  his  heel  in  the  axilla.  There  is  no  reason  why,  in  very 
muscular  subjects  or  in  old  dislocations,  the  same  principle  may  not  be  applied 
conjointly  with  tbe  use  of  pulleys.  For  the  purpose  of  retainin«r  this  ad- 
mirable, because  most  efficient  principle,  I  employ  a  well  padded  iron  knob 
which  may  represent  the  heel,  from  which  there  extend  laterally  two  strong 
branches  of  the  same  metal,  ^h  ending  in  a  bulb  or  ring  of  about  four  inches 
in  length,  the  office  of  which  is  designed  to  keep  the  margins  of  the  axilla  as 
free  from  pressure  as  possible.  •  •  ;  •  Itisof  the  utmost  importance,  if  we  wish 
for  success,  that  we  have  the  margins  of  the  axilla  untrammelled,  in  order  that 
the  bone  (tlie  scapula)  be  allowed  to  descend  unchecked,  at  least  by  our 
agency."  (pp.  lOG,  107.) 

Mr.  Skey  throughout  this  chapter  dwells  upon  the  importance  of 
the  principle  that  the  general  extension  of  the  muscles  in  the  axis 
of  the  affected  bone  ought  to  be  adopted,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
a  bone  downwards,  within  the  range  of  their  general,  and  not  their 
individual  action,  and  that  we  gain  nothing  by  the  resort  to  any 
direct  line  of  traction,  by  which  we  give  relief  to  one  or  more  'muscles 
at  the  expense  of  others. 

Chapter  YI.  of  Mr.  Skey's  work  treats  at  length  on  the  subject  of 
fractures,  and  in  the  course  of  his  observations  many  excellent  remarks 
occur.  Here  again,  however,  the  author  confines  himself  to  his  own 
oxperionce,  and  he  has  failed  to  avail  himself  of  the  improvements 
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vKich  bave  been  going  on  elsewhere.  In  the  section  on  fiuctures  of 
the  leg,  for  instance,  Mr.  Skey  gives  a  woodcut  of  a  swing  ci-adle, 
which  no  doubt  is  a  great  improvement  upon  some  cradles  formerly 
used.  It  admits  of  the  leg  moving  from  side  to  side  without  any  dis- 
turbance of  the  fracture,  but  it  is  essentially  defective  in  not  allowing 
the  corresponding  motions  as  the  patient  gets  higher  or  lower  in  the 
bed.  Mr.  Salter's  swing,  now  in  general  use,  contrasts  in  this  i^espect 
most  favoui-ably  with  that  which  is  represented  in  Mr.  Skey*s  work. 

In  the  chapter  on  Wounded  Arteries,  Mr.  Skey  gives  a  very  clear 
account  of  the  two  great  theories  by  which  surgeons  have  usually 
accounted  for  the  obliteration  of  an  artery,  by  ligature — 

"The  principle  laid  down  by  Dr.  Jones,  and  deduced  from  his  interesting 
experiments,  is  that  the  union  of  the  opposite  sides  of  an  artery  is  effected  by 
the  lymph  thrown  out  from  the  divided  coats,  both  within  the  tube  of  the 
artery  and  between  the  coats  themselves,  and  that  this  lymph  becomes  acces- 
sory to  the  consolidation  and  to  the  finjd  obliteration  of  the  vessel."  (p.  205.) 

Scarpa,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  that  apposition  alone  will  ensure 
perfect  adhesion  of  the  opposite  surfaces — 

"That  the  artery  does  not  become  obliterated  by  the  organization  of  lymj)h, 
thrown  out  by  the  divided  tissues  along  the  circle  of  the  Bgature,  and  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  by  a  process  of  adhesive  inflammation,  uniting  the 
opposing  surfaces  of  the  serous  coat." 

Mr.  Skey  does  not  give  his  own  opinion  upon  the  subject,  nor  does 
he  intimate  to  which  of  the  above  theories  he  inclines ;  we  believe 
neither  of  them  to  be  strictly  correct.  It  has  of  late  years  been 
demonstrated  fully,  that  the  lining  membrane  of  an  artery  or  of  a 
vein  will  not,  as  long  as  it  maintains  its  integrity,  be  made  to  secrete 
lymph  by  any  process  of  mechanical  irritation  j  but  we  all  know  how 
readily  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  is  deposited  upon  any  foreign  sub- 
stance, or  upon  any  irregular  or  abraded  surface  within  the  vascular 
system.  All  analogy  would  thus  lead  us,  even  were  direct  experi- 
ment wanting,  to  say,  that  the  first  bond  of  union  in  a  ligature^l 
artery  is  the  fibrin  deposited  from  its  contained  blood,  and  not  the 
lymph  effased  firom  its  inflamed  coats.  With  regard  to  the  second 
sapposition,  that  of  the  adhesion  of  the  opposed  Rur&ioes  of  the  serous 
coats,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  in  no  pai't  of  the  body  is 
the  simple  apposition  of  two  serous  surfaces  ever  ibllowed  by  union 
without  some  uniting  medium;  but  if  direct  experiment  were  wanting, 
we  have  it  supplied  in  the  length  of  time  that  both  arteries  and  veins 
will  remain  with  their  cavities  closed  by  external  pressure  without 
there  being  the  least  indication  of  the  adhesion  of  their  opposed 
^urfiu^es. 

The  principle  of  the  obliteration  of  an  arteiy  by  the  fibrin  depo- 
sited fix>m  its  contained  blood,  is  allowed  by  eveiybody,  including 
Mr.  Skey,  in  other  cases,  as  for  instance  in  aneurism.  Why  not,  then, 
allow  the  principle  of  union  by  fibrin,  as  well  where  the  internal 
ooat  of  an  artery  has  been  divided  by  ligature,  as  where  it  has  been 
destroyed  by  disease  ? 

''The process  of  union  of  the  opposite  sides  of  an  artery  and  its  consequent 
obliteration  is,  however,  not  to  be  determined  by  the  period  of  the  sepai-ation 
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of  the  ligature,  "which  may  be  protracted  by  other  caiises In  his  ex- 
periments upon  this  subject,  Mr.  Travers  has  preyed  the  remond  of  a  Ugatore, 
vithin  even  a  few  hours  of  the  operation  for  fq>plying  it,  may  be  effected  with 
safety,  and  the  entire  obliteration  of  the  Tcssel  secured.  But  as  a  general 
rule,  it  is  better,  because  safer,  to  leave  the  ligature  to  come  away  by  itself." 
(p.  237.) 

With  this  opinion  we  oordiallj  agreew  One  remarkable  case  ha» 
been  published  in  which,  after  a  temporaiy  ligature  applied  in  the  waj 
above  mentioned,  gangrene  of  the  foot  speedily  foUowed  its  xemoTaL 
This  curious  phenomenon  can  probably  only  be  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  that  the  period  during  which  die  artery  was  Gompxeeaed 
was  not  sufficient  to  allow  the  coagula  fully  to  form,  and  that  wlieni 
the  current  was  re-eetablished,  the  semi-coagulated  blood  was  carried 
into  the  distal  arteries  and  stagnated  in  their  capiUariea.  It  is  not 
unimportant  also  to  notice  in  connezioii  witb  this  subjeot,  that  in 
seyeral  cases  where  compression  for  the  cure  of  aneniion  baa  been  used,, 
and  subsequently  relaxed,  mortification,  commencing  in  the  distal  ex- 
tremity of  the  limb,  has  followed  These  have  been,  however,  altogetiier 
exceptional  cases,  and  in  no  way  militate  against  the  value  of  oompies- 
non  as  an  ordinary  mode  of  treating  aneurism. 

For  the  purpose  of  obliterating  varicoee  veins,  Mr.  Bkey  still  adii^«B 
to  the  old  plan  of  destroying  a  portion  of  the  skin  over  the  veiit 
virith  caustic.  It  is  painfal  and  tedious,  and  is  now  very  generally 
supplanted  by  the  simpler  plan  of  the  prc^onged  compxessioii  of  thie 
Tein,  or  the  still  quicker  plan  of  subcutaneous  section. 

Chapter  XII.  treats  of  amputationa  Three  fbrms  of  amputatioa. 
are  here  described — the  circular,  the  flap,  and  that  which  is  oemmenoed 
by  an  incision  through  the  interments,  only  forming  a  double  flap  oT 
skin.  Mr.  Teale's  operation  is  not  indud^  Most  of  the  observa- 
tions which  we  should  have  to  make  on  this  head  have  already  been. 
anticipated  in  a  review  of  Mr.  Teale's  work  in  a  former  number.. 
We  are  still  inclined  to  r^ard  Mr.  Teale's  mode  of  amputating  as 
superior  to  any  of  those  described  by  Mr.  Skey,  but  experience  has 
proved  that  even  this  is  not  free  (as  we  were  at  first  led  to  suppose) 
from  the  common  consequences  of  amputation,  namely,  phldutis^ 
secondary  deposits,  erysipebya,  d^c.  While  alluding  to  this  subject^  we 
may  remark  how  very  scanty  and  imperfect  the  descriptionB  of  theao- 
diseases  are  in  Mr.  Skey's  work.  In  Sexit,  Mr.  Skey  prc^osses  not  to 
have  seen  a  case  of  pyaemia  in  his  wards  for  the  l«st  three  years. 
This  assertion  contrasts  strangely  with  the  experience  of  other  aoi^geous. 
In  a  little  work  recently  published  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Sanaom,*  tables  of 
mortality  are  given,  derived  from  various  sources,  showing  the  pov 
centage  of  those  who  die  after  different  operations.  In  one  of  these 
tables,  Ko.  YI.,  no  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  cases  of  primary  ampu- 
tation  of  the  leg  are  reported  to  have  died  from  pysBmia  alone.  We 
are,  then,  at  a  k»s  to  account  for  the  fiict  of  Mr.  Skey*8  not  havii^ 
witnessed  this  disease  for  so  long  a  period 

We  are  unable  to  follow  Mr.  Skey  through  the  other  chapters  of  bis 

*  The  Mortality  after  Operations  of  Ampatation  of  tka  Extremities.    By  A.  £^ 
SaiiBom.    Prise  Enaj.    London,  1869. 
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work,  every  part  of  whicli  contains  original  obeervations  and  interest- 
ing remarks.  Although  the  work  does  not,  as  a  whole,  represent 
English  surgery  of  the  present  day,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  research  which  characterize  it,  give  it  a 
peculiar  merit,  and  justify  our  recommending  it  to  every  earnest 
student  of  his  profossioik 


Abt.  IL — SdecUans  Jrom/awmriie  Preaeripiiotu  of  Living  Afnerican 
FractiUoners.  By  Horace  Gbxek,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the 
Faculty,  and  Emeritus  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medioine  in  the  New  York  Medical  College,  &c — Ifew  YorJc^ 
185S.     pp.206. 

OuB  readers  are  £uniliar  with  the  name  of  Dr.  Horace  Green  as  the 
great  promoter  of  the  local  treatment  of  morbid  conditions  of  the 
fiiaces  and  air-passages.  In  the  above  work  he  comes  before  us  in  a 
new  capacity,  and  offers  to  present  us  with  a  picture  of  American 
practice,  so  &r  as  it  is  capable  of  being  illustrated  by  prescription^ 
and  the  remarks  that  they  call  for.  The  contents  of  the  work  scarcely 
oorrespond  to  the  title;  the  latter  leads  the  reader  to  expect  that  the 
bulk  of  the  prescriptions  at  least  will  be  by  other  American  practi- 
tioners than  the  author,  whereas  they  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
volume,  Dr.  Green's  own  formula  being  those  that  are  put  prominently 
£>rward;  while  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  prescriptions  of  others  are 
quoted  as  being  ^  highly  recommended  by  an  intelligent  and  expe- 
rienced practitioner" — as  being  employed  by  "  a  physician  of  great 
experience'' — by  an  ''  eminent  physician  of  New  Orleans" — by  a  '*  phy- 
sician of  this  State  of  large  experience,"  and  the  like  impersonal  indivi- 
dualities which  excite  no  interest  and  leave  no  impression.  Of  the  first 
hundred  formulss,  sixty-five  appear  to  have  emanated  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Green,  while  to  eight  only  of  the  remaining  thirty-five  the  authors' 
names  are  appended.  The  prescriptions  are  classified  according  to 
their  assumed  therapeutic  effect,  and  are  distributed  in  fourteen 
chapters,  as  narcotics,  tonics,  excitants,  catharticsi  emetics  and  ex- 
pectorants, astringents,  diaphoretics,  diuretics,  antispasmodics,  anthel- 
mintics^ emmenagogues,  gaigles  and  lotions,  antacids  and  antilithics, 
and  derivatives.  The  majority  of  the  prescriptions  are  closely  analo- 
gous to  what  we  habituaUy  see  in  this  country ;  more  so  than  what 
those  might  have  anticipated  who  are  acquainted  with  the  universal  For- 
mulary by  Doctors  Griffith  and  Thomas.*  There  are,  however,  two 
drugs  which  the  author  speoaally  reoommends^  and  regarding  which  we 
would  therefore  say  a  word  or  two,  as  they  are  not  in  oommon  use  in  this 
country.  Qne  is  the  root  of  the  PodophyUuni  peUatum,  or  May  apple, 
which  is  regarded  as  a  v^table  merciBrial  in  its  operation;  it  is  pre- 
scribed in  the  form  of  an  extraet,  or  the  active  prmcq>le  is  isolated  as 
podophyUin.f  The  former  is  administerad  in  grain  doses;  of  the  latter 
half  a  grain  is  given  at  a  time.     We  subjoin  two  of  the  formuln : 

•  See  BriUsli  and  Foreign  ]iedico-Chinu|(ieal  Beview,  Oot.  IMft.  p.  463. 
t  The  R^ord  of  Pbarmacy  and  Therapeutics,  edited  by  Dr.  Medlock,  informs  ufl  that 
PodophylUn  may  be  obtained  at  the  General  Apothecaries'  Company,  in  Bemers-street. 
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9)  Extract!  podophylii,  ^j. 
Extr.  aloes  hepat.,  54]- 
M.  fiant  piluls  Ix. 

JL  Podophyllin,  3j. 

Sacchan  albi,  5xix.    M. 

The  doae  of  the  latter  is  from  five  to  ten  grainy  and  "  may  be  given 
in  all  cases  where  mercuriak  are  indicated." 

The  other  remedy  alluded  to  is  the  Sangfdnaria  canadensis,  which 
Dr.  Green  strongly  recommends  as  an  efficient  excitant  and  alterative. 
It  is  ordinarily  administered  in  doses  of  ten  to  twenty  drops  of 
a  tincture  ("  four  ounces  of  the  root  to  two  pints  of  diluted  alcohor), 
and  is  employed  in  catarrhal  and  febrile  affections;  an  ^'  old  and  expe- 
rienced physician**  strongly  recommends  the  following  formula  in  the 
treatment  of  habitual  constipation : 

]pL  SaD^iuarift  pulveris^ 
Ehei  pulveris,  ana  5j. 
Saponis,  9ij. 
Misce,  et  cum  aqns  fiat  massa  in  piiuks  xxxij.  dividenda,  quarum  capiat 
una  mane  ac  nocte.  (sic.) 

The  Cimicifuga  racemosa  is  spoken  of  very  favourably  as  a  remedy 
for  chorea^  and  is  given  in  the  form  of  decoction  or  tincture,  e,g.  : 

9>  CimicifugK  raoemosie,  Jj. 
Aquie  fenrentis,  Oj. 
M.  Ut  fiat  decoction,  cujos  sumant  cocL  mag.  ij.  ter  in  die.  (sic:) 

We  would  willingly  believe  that  the  errors  in  the  directions  of  the 
two  last  prescriptions  that  we  have  quoted  are  mere  misprints,  did 
not  similar  mistakes  occur  frequently  throughout  the  work,  and  did 
they  not  present  a  contrast  with  the  remaining  letter-press,  which  is 
well  got  up. 

We  have  little  doubt  that  the  book  is  one  of  those  which  will  soon 
come  to  a  second  edition ;  we  trust  that  the  hints  we  have  ventured 
to  give  the  author  will  not  be  thrown  away,  and  especially  that  the 
contents  of  the  work  will  then  more  closely  agree  with  the  promise 
held  out  on  the  title-page,  and  that  the  responsibility  which  attaches 
to  a  prescription  will  be  thrown  upon  the  physician  who  has  commu- 
nicated it  to  Dr.  Green,  a  proceeding  which  we  are  sure  will  be  more 
satisfactory  to  those  who  buy  the  book,  as  well  as  to  the  "  Living 
American  Practitioners.** 


Abt.  IIL— Jb/umne9  MiiUer:  Mns  OeddMniss  B«k  gtkdtm  bei  der 
Todten/der  am  24  Jtdiy  IS5S,  in  der  Aula  der  l/niversit^  zu 
Berlin,    Von  Rudolf  Yirchow.—^^r^n^  1858.     pp.  48. 

Jokamn  MiiUer:  an  Eloge  pronounced  in  the  Hall  o/the  University  of 
Berlin.  By  Professor  Rudolph  Yirchow.  Translated  and  edited 
by  A.  Meroer  Adam,  JfLl).— 'Edinburgh,  1859.    pp.  30. 

Ahoko  the  great  men  of  the  present  century,  Johannes  MiLller,  the  phy- 
siologist, deserves  a  prominent  position.     Possessed  of  the  vigour  and 
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energy  that  prompted  him  to  undertake  important  works,  he  was 
endowed  with  the  brilliancy  of  conception  and  the  power  of  per- 
severing and  laborious  research,  which  lead  to  success.  Probably  no 
foreign  physiologist  has  exerdsed  so  large  an  influence  upon  the 
growth  and  development  of  physiological  studies  in  this  country, 
dii^ctly  by  his  intercourse  with  some  of  our  own  teachers,  and  indi- 
rectly by  his  well-known  contributions  to  literature.  His  'Hand- 
book of  Physiology,'  which  is  perhaps  most  generally  known  of  his 
many  works,  shows  best  how  entirely  he  mastered  the  whole  range  of 
natural  science,  and  with  what  giant  industry  he  brought  together 
hitherto  unknown  &ct8  and  solved  new  problems.  To  employ  Pro- 
fessor Virchow's  words : 

"  He  may  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of  modem  science,  and  in  spite 
of  the  almost  monastic  seclusion  of  men  of  science,  he  has  exercised  an  in- 
fluence upon  a  wider  sphere  than  upon  phjsiolo^  alone.  He  overcame  the 
mystical  and  phantastic  tendencies  prevailing  m  the  organic  sciences ;  he 
opposed  his  clear  judgment  to  all  dangerous  proceedings,  whether  sheltered 
under  the  mantle  of  metaphysics  or  of  dogmatism,  or  wliether  resulting  from 
mere  caprice.  He  has  not  indeed  invented,  but  he  has  established  on  a  firm  basis 
the  exact,  the  true  philosophical  method.  The  school  of  natural  science  which 
he  has  called  into  existence  recognises  no  uniformity  of  doctrine,  but  a 
uniformity  offsets,  and,  still  more,  of  method." 

In  the  speech  delivered  by  Professor  Yirchow  in  the  great  Hall  of 
the  University  of  Berlin,  we  find  a  short  summary  of  the  various  con- 
tributions to  science  which  we  owe  to  M  tiller.  It  is  not  to  them  in- 
dividoally  that  we  would  now  direct  attention — ^this  would  indeed  be 
a  work  of  supererogation.  But  it  behoves  us  to  echo  the  feelings  of 
deep  respect  and  admiration  for  the  earnest  man  of  science,  to  which 
Professor  Yirchow  gives  utterance.  The  seed  that  he  has  scattered 
has  already  brought  fruit  largely,  so  that  he  being  dead  yet  speaketh. 
He  speaks,  too,  by  his  example,  and  encourages  all  zealous  searchers 
into  the  secret  of  Nature  not  to  be  dismayed  by  the  difficulties  which 
she  opposes  to  them,  but  to  persevexe  unflinchingly  until  she  yields  to 
their  solicitations.  Gifted  with  high  talents,  it  was  still  by  labour 
and  endurance  that  Mt^Uer  achieved  his  victories.  Neither  birth,  nor 
fortune,  nor  position  favoured  his  early  strivings. 


Abt.  IV. — Medicines,  tlieir  Uses  and Mod^o/Administmtionyinduding 
a  complete  Conspectus  of  t/ie  British  Pharmacopoeias,  an  Account  of 
New  Remedies,  and  an  Appendix  of  Form,vXce,  By  J.  Moore 
Neuqan,  M.1).,  Honorary  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Trinity  College, 
Dublin;  Fellow  of  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in 
Ireland,  kx^  dec.     Fifth  edition. — BviiMn,  1858. 

It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  sixth  edition  of  Dr.  Neligan's 
well-known  and  well-appreciated  work  is  called  for,  one  part  of  the 
title  which  is  given  above  will  have  to  be  altered,  and  that  the 
learned  author  will  be  permitted  to  allude  to  the  British  Pharmaco- 
pcaia  instead  of  the  British  Pharmacopceias.    The  revision  of  the  work 
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rendered  DeoesBary  thereby  will  entail  a  greater  amooiit  of  labour  than 
otherwise  would  be  requisite;  but  we  are  sure  that  Dr.  Neligan  will 
not  grudge  it. 

In  the  present  edition  we  find  numerous  additions,  as  the  vale* 
nanate  of  ammonia  under  the  head  of  antii^asmodics,  the  anhydroos 
sulphate  of  sine  among  caustics^  carbonic  add  and  amylene  in  the 
chapter  on  sedatires,  pepeine  am<Mig  the  special  stimulants,  the  arse- 
niatee  of  ircm  and  of  soida  under  the  head  of  tonics. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Dr.  Neligan  has  not  been  satisfied  with  a 
reprint  of  his  previous  edition,  but  that  by  incorporating  most  of  the 
remedies  recently  introduced  into  practice,  he  has  further  enhanced 
the  value  of  a  work  which  the  profession  have  unanimously  placed  in 
the  first  rank  of  medical  literature. 


A&T.  Y.—The  Hutory  of  Froatiiutwn;  Us  Extent,  Causea,  and  EffedB 
thrott^koui  the  World.  (Being  an  Official  Report  to  the  Board  of 
Alm^ouse  Qovemors  of  the  City  of  New  York).  By  WitiUiiK 
W.  Sakges,  M.D.,  Resident  Physician,  Blackwell's  Island,  New 
York  City;  Member  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
Tancemeot  of  Science;  late  one  of  the  Physicians  to  the  Marine 
Hospital,  Quarantine,  New  York,  Ac.  Ac. — London  and  Ifew  York, 
1858.     pp.685. 

If  all  Official  Reports  in  the  United  States  handle  the  subjects  to 
which  they  refer  in  the  manner  in  which,  to  judge  by  the  sample 
before  us,  reports  to  the  Board  of  Almshouse  Governors  of  New 
York  deal  with  any  given  question,  Brother  Jonathan  must  have 
abandoned  his  go-ahead  system  altogether;  or,  among  other  accom- 
plishments, have  acquired  the  secret  of  making  time  even  more  elastic 
than  it  has  become  by  the  aid  of  steam  and  electricity.  We  are 
accustomed  to  the  length  of  the  President's  Message,  as  compared 
with  the  scanty  speeches  delivered  by  European  monardis  to  th^ 
assembled  Houses,  Chambers,  or  Landtags;  but  the  variety  of  topics^ 
national  and  Internationa],  which  the  Presidents  is  called  upon  to 
consider,  and  to  present  to  his  countxymen,  is  an  ample  justification 
for  a  deviation  from  the  routine  of  ancient  governments.  The  author 
of  the  Report  before  us  may  quote  Parliamentary  Bluebooks  as  a 
precedent  for  the  ample  manner  in  which  he  discourses  upon  the 
subject  he  has  chosen ;  but  though  we  have  often  in  those  pondax>us 
tomes  found  copious  food  for  consideration  and  digestion,  we  have 
never  met  with  that  succulence  and  artistic  display  which  meets  us 
here. 

It  is  a  new  feature,  too,  to  see  works  like  the  one  before  us  published 
in  another  country  than  that  for  which  it  is  i^pecially  intended;  until 
at  least  the  public  press  and  public  opinion  shall  have  put  a  stamp 
upon  the  work  which  removes  it  from  the  category  of  mere  r^orts, 
and  ^ows  that  the  arguments  and  facts  that  it  contains  have  a  wider 
bearing  than  the  title  alone  might  imply.     In  the  volume  before  va. 
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London  is  put  very  prominently  and  in  large  capitals  upon  the  title* 
page;  while  New  York,  the  real  place  of  publication,  and  the  place 
which  is  sapposed  to  be  specially  concerned  in  the  Report,  Tauishes 
into  an  insignificance  of  type  which  may  be  complimentary  to  English- 
men, but  is  not  unlikely  to  rouse  the  bile  of  our  irritable  cousins.  We 
are  great  advocates  for  the  freest  interchange  of  opinions,  and  wish  to 
see  a  community  of  thought  and  feeling  fostered  and  perpetuated  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  shall  therefore  be  glad  to  find  a  more 
real  reciprocity  established  between  the  literary  men  and  publishers  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  than  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed ; 
but  we  protest  at  the  same  time  against  having  American  or  any 
other  works  foisted  upon  us  as  literary  and  scientific  productions, 
which,  under  the  guise  of  an  official  report  or  of  a  philanthropic 
scheme,  pander  to  prurient  and  morbid  imaginations.  We  know  full 
well  that  it  is  necessary  at  times  to  purify  the  moral  atmosphere  by 
painful  and  disgusting  proceedings;  we  have  not  shrunk  from  handling 
subjects  in  these  pages  that  we  would  willingly  have  refraiued  from, 
bnt  for  a  feeling  of  dut}'.  Moral  disease  may  no  more  be  ignored  in 
a  Beview  like  this  than  physical  disease,  even  where  they  are  not  as 
intimately  associated  as  they  are  in  the  subject  under  consideration; 
but  as  the  sons  of  Noah  walked  backwards  as  they  covered  the  naked- 
ness of  their  jbther,  so,  too,  when  we  have  recognised  a  foul  spot  in 
our  country,  though  seeking  to  prevent  its  contagion  either  to  ourselves 
or  to  our  contemporaries,  by  neutralizing  its  effluvia,  or  by  burning 
out  the  unhealthy  tissues,  we  would  not  unnecessarily  and  profanely 
expose  it  to  public  gaze.  Much  leas  is  it  requisite  to  bring  forward 
prominently  the  evidence  that  such  plague-spots  have  existed  in  all 
nations,  and  to  show  how  mankind  have  fostered  and  perpetuated 
them  at  all  times,  unless  by  so  doing  some  moral  purpose  is  gained. 
In  the  work  before  us  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  author  has  pursued  sach  a  purpose;  and,  whatever  his  intentions 
may  have  been,  we  maintain  that  his  details  of  the  forms  and  varieties 
in  which  prostitution  has  existed  at  all  times  and  in  all  nations,  can 
serve  no  other  end  than  that  of  stimulating  a  depraved  appetite. 

We  all  know,  even  the  Governors  of  the  Almshouse  of  the  city  and 
county  of  New  York  must  know,  that  there  is,  and  ever  has  beeai,  no 
more  prevalent  vice  than  prostitution;  what  the  history  of  prostitution,, 
the  details  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  or  is  carried  on  in  Palestine^ 
in  Egypt^  Greece,  Bome,  Finance,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Algeria, 
England,  and  other  countries,  have  to  do  with  the  measures  to  be 
employed  for  its  prevention,  or  the  cure  of  its  results,  in  New  York, 
I>r.  Sauger  does  not  inform  us.  But  we  do  see  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  parties  connected  with  the  work  that  this  '  History  of  Prosti- 
tution' should  be  sold  in  Eng^d,  if  possible;  and  it  is  because  we 
desire,  as  £ftr  aa  in  us  lies,  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  such  a  work,, 
that  we  devote  as  much  attention  and  as  much  space  to  it  as  we  do. 

The  chapters  that  are  specially  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  as  it  aflFects  New  York  can  have  no  peculiar  interest  for  our 
readers,  and  the  suggestions  offered  by  the  author  may  be  summed  up 
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in  this,  tliat  they  are  a  reoommendation  to  adopt,  as  fiir  as  possible,  a 
system  of  control  similar  to  that  existing  in  Paris.  The  moral  aspects 
of  the  qnestion,  the  real  causes  of  the  extent  and  spread  of  the  vice^ 
the  influence  of  education  in  promoting  or  checking  it,  are  not  even 
glanced  at.  Our  own  views  have  too  recently  been  put  before  our 
readers  to  render  it  necessary  to  go  fully  into  the  subject  again ;  but 
we  cannot  refrain  from  placing  once  more  on  record  the  concluding 
remarks  which  we  then  made,  and  which  we  recommend  to  the 
Governors  of  the  Almshouse  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York, 
no  less  than  to  all  governments  who  have  the  real  wel&re  of  their 
subjects  at  heart 

•'The  grand  battle,  however,  with  prostitution  must,  we  are  convinced,  be 
fought  in  the  heart  of  man  himself;  there  alone  can  the  labour  of  Feneration 
be  worked  out.  Instruct  the  young  better  to  regulate  their  passions.  Brins 
men  to  a  true  knowledge  of  what  the  thing  called  prostitution  really  is.  TeaoE 
them  to  judge  it  as  a  crime,  and  to  shun  it  as  dishonour.  Strive  to  assuage 
all  those  many  miseries  of  society  which  drive  the  wretched  into  crime. 
Struggle  against  the  unrighteous  fallacies  forced  by  fashion  upon  the  world 
around  us.  Thrust  the  seducer  from  decent  life,  as  you  would  expel  the  slave- 
dealer  from  vour  home.  Set  the  brand  of  society's  scorn  upon  hun.  Here  is 
the  field  of  labour,  and  herein  everyone  of  us  may  work  successfully;  and 
these  and' such  like  are  the  lessons,  in  the  teaching  of  which  our  profession 
can  act  well  the  instructor's  part ;  and  so  lead  society  to  stru^le  sucoessfuUy 
against  this  pernicious  enemy  of  the  souls  and  bodies  of  mankmd."* 


Abt.  YI. — Brief  Expondon  of  Rational  Medicine;  to  wliifh  is  prefixed^ 
the  Paradise  of  Doctors:  a  Fable.  By  Jacob  Biqelow,  M.D.| 
late  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  Physician  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  &c. — Boston,  18£i8.     pp.  69. 

The  title  of  this  little  book,  and  its  dedication  to  Sir  John  Forbes,  as 
the  author  of  <  Nature  and  Art  in  the  Cure  of  Disease,'  sufficiently 
indicate  its  scope.  It  is  a  succinct  and  modest  statement  of  the 
medical  creed  which  directs  the  scientific  and  practical  views  enter- 
tained by  Dr.  Bigelow,  and  though  not  likely  to  be  extensively  read  in 
this  country,  we  may  express  our  satisfaction  at  seeing  such  excellent 
doctrine  so  well  and  clearly  expounded  in  a  country  where  the  extreme 
of  medical  interference  is  more  likely  to  be  favoured  than  the  extreme 
of  laissez  aller. 

The  following  extract  contains  the  quintessence,  the  or^me  de  la 
crhne  of  our  author's  views : — 

"Anatomy,  physiology,  and  to  a  certain  extent  pathology,  may  be  considered, 
so  far  as  our  discoveries  have  advanced,  to  be  entitled  to  rank  with  the  exact 
sciences.  But  therapeutics,  or  the  art  of  treating  diseases,  like  ethics  and 
political  economy,  is  still  a  conjectural  study,  incapable  of  den^onstration  in 
many  of  its  great  processes,  and  subject  to  various  and  even  opposite  opinions 
in  regard  to  the  laws  and  means  which  govern  its  results. 

''The  methods  which  at  the  present  day  are  most  prevalent  in  civilized 
countries  iu  the  treatment  of  disease,  may  be  denominated  the  following : 

*  British  ind  Foreign  Uedloo-Cbimrgical  Bevicw,  AprU,  1858,  p.  415. 
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"1.  The  Artificial  method,  which,  when  carried  to  excess,  is  commonly 
termed  heroic,  and  which  consists  in  reliance  on  artificial  remedies,  usually  of 
an  active  character,  in  the  expectation  that  they  will  of  themselves  remove 
diseases. 

"2.  The  Expectant  method.  This  consists  simply  in  non-interference, 
leaving  the  chance  of  recovery  to  the  powers  of  nature,  uninfluenced  by  inter- 
positions of  art. 

"3.  The  i7offiM?o/MrMtV  method.  This  is  a  counterfeit  of  the  last,  and  consists 
in  leaving  the  case  to  nature,  while  the  patient  is  amused  with  nominal  and 
nugato^  remedies. 

''4.  The  Exclntipe  method,  which  a{)plics  one  remedy  to  all  diseases,  or 
to  a  majority  of  diseases.  This  head  includes  hydropathy,  also  the  use  of 
Tarious  mineral  waters,  electrical  establishments,  &c.  Drugs  newly  intro- 
duced, and  especially  secret  medicines,  frequently  boast  this  universality  of 
application. 

"  5.  The  Rational  method.  This  recognises  nature  as  the  great  agent  in  the 
cure  of  diseases,  and  employs  art  as  an  auxiliary,  to  be  resorted  to  when  useful 
or  necessary,  and  avoided  when  prejudicial." 

While  we  claim  to  be  rational  physicians,  and,  as  far  as  we  gather 
from  Dr.  Bigelow's  volume,  entirely  agree  with  his  estimate  of  medi- 
cines, of  regimen,  of  diet,  and  of  the  powers  of  nature,  we  could  wish 
some  more  definite  term  than  the  latter  selected  to  convey  the  author's 
meaning.  Bonsseau  and  his  followers  put  as  forced  an  interpretation 
npon  nature  as  a  homoeopathist  or  a  mesmerist  of  recent  days  does;  and 
we  fear  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  nature  in  a  medical  sense 
more  satisfactorily  than  the  French  philosopher.  We  attach  a  more 
definite  meaning  to  the  word  ''  physiology,*'  and  its  derivative,  "  phy- 
siological," and  as  technical  language  is  unavoidable,  it  is  well  to  use 
such  terms  only  as  shall  leave  room  for  as  little  ambiguity  as  possible. 
Physiological  pathology,  physiological  medicine,  the  physiological  laws 
which  govern  the  body,  are  terms  derived  itom  what  Dr.  Bigelow 
himself  admits  to  be  one  of  the  exact  sciences.  If  Dr.  Bigelow  will 
kindly  accept  our  suggestion,  and  modify  his  definition  of  the  rational 
method  accordingly,  he  will  remove  the  only  objection  which  we  have 
to  raise  to  his  little  volume,  which  we  sincerely  trust  will  be  exten- 
sively circulated  in  the  United  States. 


Abt.  VII. — Veterinary  Medicines,  their  Actions  and  Uses;  tmth  a 
copious  Appendix  on  the  Diseases  of  Hue  Domesticated  Animals.  By 
FiNLAY  Dim,  V.S.,  formerly  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and 
Dietetics  at  the  Edinburgh  Yeterinary  College.  Second  Edition. 
—Edinburgh,  1859.     pp.  520. 

Tbult  Edinburgh  bids  fair  to  outstrip  all  competitors  in  the  race  of 
veterinary  science,  as  it  has  long  rivalled  the  most  impoi*tant  schools 
of  the  world  in  human  medicine.  Only  in  our  last  number  we  intro- 
duced to  our  readers  Mr.  Gamgee's  *•  Veterinarian's  Yade-Mecum,'  and 
in  the  previous  numl)er  we  had  occasion  to  notice  the  'Quarterly 
Yeterinary  Review,*  both  works  of  high  merit,  and  issuing  from  the 
northern  metropolis.     We  now  bring  before  them  the  second  edition 
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of  a  Wimble  work  on  iroterinaij  materia  medu»s  whioh  not  six  jears 
ago  was  firat  preasnted  to  the  poblia  By  far  \h»  greater  part  of  the 
Tolome  (408  pages)  is  deroted  to  the  consideration  of  medicines  and 
their  properties,  the  remainder  of  the  work  is  an  appendix,  in  which 
the  author  gives  a  brief  acoonnt  of  the  diseases  to  which  domestio 
animals  are  subject,  and  their  appropriate  treatment. 

The  medicinal  sabstances  emi^oyed  in  veterinary  sm^gery  are 
arranged  alphabetically,  acoording  to  their  English  names;  under  eadi 
head,  after  giving  the  history  and  mode  of  preparation  of  the  dro^^ 
with  such  chemical  information  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  vetorinarian, 
the  author  analyses  the  physiological  and  pathological  effects;  the 
mode  of  exhibition  and  the  dose  constitute  the  conduding  section  of 
each  chapter. 

In  the  introductory  part,  the  theory  of  the  action  of  medicines  lis 
discussed,  and  here,  as  throughout  the  work,  Mr.  Finlay  Dun  proves 
himself  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  researches  of  modem  science^ 
while  hia  own  practical  experience,  of  which  evidence  is  frequently 
afforded,  raises  the  work  above  the  rank  of  a  mere  compilation.  I^ 
the  field  of  therapeutics^  where  so  much  is  yet  uncertain,  the  veteri- 
narian may  often  be  able  to  enlighten  the  physician,  and  we  doubt  not 
that  many  of  our  readers  would  gather  useful  suggestions  as  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  healing  art  in  the  diseases  of  man,  from 
Mr.  Finlay  Dun*s  well-digested  and  well-written  work. 


Art.  VIII.— 1.  TliePatholoffy  and  Treatment  o/Strieeure  of  the  Urethra, 
and  Urinary  Fistula.  By  Henby  Thohpson,  F.R.C.S.,  M.B., 
London,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  University  College  Ho^ital^  ^ea 
Second  Edition. — Londiyiiy  1858.     pp.  417. 

2.  The  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Stricture  of  the  Urethra.  By 
JoHK  Habbisok,  F.RC.8.'  Second  Edition.— Xondb>i»  1858. 
pp.  108. 

3.  On  Stricture  of  tfie  Urethra,  induding  an  Account  of  Perineal 
Abscess,  UrvMwy  Fisttda,  and  Infiltration  of  Urine.  By  Sahusl 
G.  WiLMOT,  M.D.,  Fellow  and  Member  of  Council  of  the  Boyal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland,  &c,  &c — DuhUn,  1858.     pp.  219. 

KoTwiTH8TA2n>iNO  the  number  of  works  that  continue  to  appear  on. 
stricture,  a  practical  work,  embodying  in.  a  small  compass  all  that  is 
known  on  the  subject,  is  still,  perhaps,  a  desideratum  for  the  student. 
This  want  Dr.  Wilmot  has  endeavoured  to  supply.  In  the  first 
chapter  he  treats  of  the  division  of  stricture,  and  its  pathology.  The 
muscularity  of  the  urethra  is  fully  considered,  and  the  part  it  plays  in 
eertain  morbid  phenomena.  The  situation  of  stricture,  its  causes  and 
symptoms^  form  the  subject  of  the  second  chapter,  and  here  the  dif> 
fbrent  kinds  of  urinary  fever  are  considered,  together  with  the  diflb- 
rential  diagnosis  of  stricture.  The  third  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
results  of  stricture.  The  remaining  chapters  have  to  do  with  the  treat- 
ment of  different  forms  of  stricture^  of  the  impediments  and  complioa- 
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tions  met  with  in  the  treatment.  We  are  veiy  glad  to  see  Dr. 
Wilmot*8  work  in  its  present  form,  and  cordially  recommend  it  to  the 
notice  of  students  of  medicine. 

Mr.  Harrison's  work  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice.  It  is 
•dearly  and  distinctly  written,  is  practical  throughout,  and  well  adapted 
for  the  use  of  the  snigeon  engaged  in  general  practice  who  wishes  to 
he  informed  in  a  few  words  what  he  is  to  do  in  any  particular  casa 

Mr.  Thompson's  work,  the  first  edition  of  whidi  we  have  also  for- 
merly noticed  at  length,  oontaius  a  mudi  more  drcomstantial  and 
^tailed  aooount  of  the  diseases  of  the  urethra  than  either  of  the  other 
works  which  we  have  mentioned.  It  is  illustrated  by  thirty-nine 
well-ezecuted  wood  engravings,  and  contains  a  considerable  amount  of 
BOW  and  original  matter.  We  would  particularly  notice  in  this  respect 
a  oar^iil  collection  of  cases  in  which  Mr.  Syme's  operation  by  external 
division  of  the  stricture  has  been  performed  by  various  surgeons.  The 
mortality  from  this  operation  Mr.  Thompson  makes  about  six  per 
cent. ;  but  upon  this  subject  it  is  important  to  notice^  that  in  none  of 
the  works  above  mentioned,  nor,  in  fact,  in  any  of  the  surgical  works 
nt  present  published  in  London,  is  a  clear  distinction  drawn  between 
those  cases  in  which  Mr.  Syme's  operation  is  adxpissible  and  those  in 
which  it  is  not. 

Acoording  to  Mr.  Syme*s  own  description  of  his  operation,  it 
appears  evident  that  he  makes  his  incision  into  the  urethra  in  front  of 
the  membranous  portion,  and  as  he  then  cuts  forward,  it  is  equally 
dear  that  he  leaves  both  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  and 
the  deep  perineal  fasci»  uninjured.  Now,  this  mode  of  operating  is 
obviously  adapted  <»ily  for  cases  in  which  the  stricture  is  in  front  of 
the  membranous  portion.  To  attempt  to  apply  this  operation  to  any 
other  kind  of  stricture  is  obviously  to  confound  together  two  essentially 
different  operations,  and  we  strongly  sucqpect  that  the  greater  mortality 
that  has  occurred  in  the  practice  of  some  surgeons  than  in  that  of 
others  has  depended  upon  this  want  of  discrimination. 

No  one  is  better  aware  than  Mr.  Thompson  of  the  different  positions 
in  which  stricture  occurs,  for,  as  he  himsdf  informs  us  (p.  82),  he  has 
himself  submitted  to  close  and  careful  inspection  not  less  than  three 
liundred  preparations  of  stricture  of  the  urethra.  Mr.  Thompson's 
first  dass  indudes  strictures  which  occur  in  the  canal  an  inch  before 
and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  behind  the  junction  of  the  spongy  and 
Biembranous  portions  (p.  83) :  a  more  practical  division  would  be  into 
atrictures  which  involve  the  membranous  portion  of.  the  urethra  and 
those  which  do  not.  The  latter  kind  are  alone  proper  cases  for  Mr. 
Syme's  operation,  and  if  restricted  to  these  we  believe  the  mortalily 
resulting  from  the  operations  which  have  been  performed  under  this 
name  would  be  much  less  than  it  has  hitherto  appeared  to  be. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  express  our  conviction  that  the 
thanks  of  the  profession  are  due  to  Mr.  Thompson  for  the  great  care 
and  assiduity  he  has  bestowed  in  collecting  evidence  with  regard  to 
disputed  points,  and  to  state  that  the  second  edition  of  his  work  is 
weU  calculated  to  sustain  the  &vourable  impression  produced  by  the 
first. 
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Abt.  IX. — Ohservaticns  and  Natea  on  iJ^  Arteries  of  Ute  Limbs.  By 
Thomas  William  Nuira,  F.R.C.S.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 
and  Lecturer  on  Pathology  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital. — L&iidcm^ 
1858.     pp.  27. 

DsscBipnTE  Anatomy  is  such  weary  work,  both  for  teadier  and 
pupil,  as  it  is  nsoally  followed — ^the  former  grinding  over,  time  after 
time,  a  tune  which  has  no  meaning  or  music  ia  his  ears,  the  latter 
floundering  about  in  a  chaos  of  hard  words  which  he  can  hardly 
repeat,  and  tries  in  vain  to  remember,  that  we  cannot  refuse  an  ex-* 
piession  of  gratitude  to  any  author  who  will  strive  to  connect  the 
description  of  the  parts  of  the  body  at  fresh  points  with  the  i^st,  to 
which  they  are  subordinate;  strive,  in  one  word,  to  teach  anatomy 
physiologically  It  is  the  merit  of  Mr.  Nunn's  pamphlet,  and  a  very 
great  one,  to  endeavour  after  this  end  in  a  rather  remote  part  of 
anatomy — that  which  treats  of  the  course  and  distribution  of  the 
arteries  of  the  limbs. 

Mr.  Nunn  uses  as  the  base  of  his  theory  a  fact  which  is  stated  im- 
plicitly rather  than  expressly  in  most  anatomical  works — viz.,  that 
there  is  in  most  segments  of  each  limb  a  main  artery,  which  runs 
through  that  segment  without  giving  off  any  important  branches,  and 
another  which  breaks  up  into  numerous  branches  for  the  supply  of 
the  parts  contained  in  that  segment.  Thus  in  the  pelvis,  the  external 
iliac  belongs  to  the  first  cat^ory,  and  the  internal  iliac  to  the  second; 
in  the  thigh,  the  superficial  femoral  to  the  former,  and  the  profunda 
femoris  to  the  latter;  in  the  leg,  the  posterior  tibial  runs  through 
without  giving  off  any  important  branches,  while  the  femoral  breaks 
up  to  supply  the  various  parts,  &a 

From  this  arrangement,  which,  however,  is  much  less  obvious  in  the 
upper  extremity  than  the  lower,  Mr.  Nunn  dmves  a  scheme  which 
divides  all  the  arteries  of  the  limbs  into  four  classes: — I.  Segmental^ 
those,  namely,  which  supply  the  segment  of  the  limb  in  which  they 
arise.  II.  Transegmental,  which  run  through  the  segment  and  carry 
blood  to  the  parts  below.  III.  Anastomotie,  or  communicating,  which 
provide  for  the  collateral  circulation ;  and  IV.  Composite,  which  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  the  others,  and  which  Mr.  Nunn  appears  to 
r^iard  as  deviations  from  the  archetypal  structure,  necessitated  by  the 
requirements  of  the  individual  organism. 

The  classes  above  indicated  differ  in  their  course  as  well  as  in  their 
function;  the  segmental  arteries  branching  frequently  and  at  large 
angles;  the  transegmental  pursuing  a  nearlv  straight  course;  the 
anastomosing  having  no  special  direction.  The  physiological  reason 
or  import  of  this  fact  Mr.  Kunn  thus  explains : 

"  The  straight  tubes  transmitting  the  blood  to  distal  parts,  with  the  least 
loss  of  original  velocity,  thereby  provide  against  the  loss  of  heat  by  tlic  bloody 
and  consequently  maintain  the  parts  most  distant  from,  at  a  temperature  little 
below  that  of  those  nearest  to,  the  heart.  The  segmental  Draiiching  and 
diminishing  tube,  by  delaying  the  blood,  allows  it  to  impart  its  heat  to  the 
tissues  traversed ;  aud  besides,  renders  the  supply  to  the  capillary  system  more^ 
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steady  and  imiform,  and  less  liable  to  be  intei-fered  with  by  temporaiy  dis- 
turbing causes."  (p.  24.) 

The  glaring  exception  to  his  scheme  of  classification  furnished  by 
the  axillary  brachial  trunk,  Mr.  Nunn  endeavours  to  dispose  of  by 
daflging  it  as  an  anomaly ;  and  by  very  ingeniously  dwelling  on  the 
tendency  that  that  trunk  has,  in  so-called  abnormal  distributions,  to 
recur  to  the  type  normal  to  the  arteries  of  the  lower  limb,  which 
he  regards  as  the  typical  condition  of  the  vascular  supply  of  limbs 
generdly.  He  also  endeavours  to  show  how  the  arteries  of  the  fore- 
arm conform  to  his  scheme;  but  we  cannot  say  that  this  part  of  the 
paper  is  to  our  minds  veiy  satisfactory;  nor  can  we  see  why  Mr. 
Nunn  should  have  limited  himself  to  the  arteries  of  the  limbs  (in«- 
duding  those  of  the  pelvis^  and  have  declined  the  consideration  of 
those  of  the  neck,  where  the  relation  of  the  common  carotid  to  the 
branches  of  the  thyroid  axis;,  and  of  the  internal  to  the  external  carotid, 
appear  at  first  sight  so  analogous  to  those  on  whidi  he  dwells. 
.  The  paper  is  illustrated  with  appropriate  diagrams^  and  will  be 
found  interesting  and  suggestive. 


Abt.  X. — On  Uie  Vesica-  Vaginal  Fistula,     By  I.  Bakee  Beowit, 
r.R.C.S.,  ^-^liondon,  1858.     Pamphlet. 

The  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Baker  Brown  contributes  eleven  cases  illustrating 
the  value  of  Dr.  Bozeman^s  operation  for  the  cure  of  vesico-vaginal 
fistula.  The  peculiarities  of  this  method  have  been  on  a  former 
occasion  described  in  this  Journal ;  and  an  analysis  of  Dr.  Bozeman's 
pamphlet  on  the  same  subject  has  also  appeared.  The  interest  of  Mr. 
Brown's  cases,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  amount  of  confirmatory 
evidence  they  bring  to  show  the  curability  of  this  long  intractable 
complaint. 

8ix  of  the  reported  cases  were  treated  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  Wo 
select  these  for  analysis.  The  first  case  presented  an  opening  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  director  close  up  to  the  os  uteri.  It  was  the  result  of 
an  instrumental  delivery  afber  forty-eight  hours'  labour.  Bozeman's 
operation  was  performed  on  the  15th  of  October,  1856,  a  silver  button 
-with  three  holes  being  used.  The  patient  was  reported  perfectly  cured 
on  the  8th  of  November. 

The  next  case  was  admitted  in  February,  1855.  The  patient  had  been 
delivered  by  instruments  after  forty-eight  hours'  labour  in  November, 
1854.  The  urine  escaped  into  the  vagina  twelve  days  afterwards. 
There  was  a  large  transverse  opening  across  the  centre  of  the  bladder, 
admitting  two  &igers.  Closure  appearing  impossible,  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  Jobert  was  adopted.  The  neck  of  the  bladder  was  dissected 
■from  the  pubis  and  descending  rami,  thus  allowing  the  anterior  lialf  of 
the  bladder  to  fall  back  backwards  and  relax  the  fistula.  In  April  the 
edges  were  pared  and  brought  together  by  Sims'  method.  This  did 
not  succeed.  The  patient  left,  had  another  child,  and  returned  in 
December,  1 856.   Bozeman's  operation  was  now  performed ;  eight- tenths 
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of  the  qMKung  were  closed.  Seveial  socoeaBiye  opeaaAaaoE,  niiie  in  a2]» 
were  performed^  the  last  in  l^Iarch,  1858,  before  a  complete  dosiire^ 
was  efiected. 

The  third  case  was  admitted  six  weeks  after  aa  iiutmmeDtal 
delivery.  The  escape  of  urine  was  noticed  a  fortnight  after  labou; 
When  admitted  a  laige  dough  was  removed  from  the  Tsgina.  The^ 
fistula  was  just  anterior  to  Uie  eenteriy  tranavcrae,  half  aa  inch  long^ 
having  a  white  appearance^  showing  that  a  slou^^  had  yet  to  Mi.  A 
month  later  Boaesnan*s  opei3at]on«  using  a  kaden  bnttcBy  was  perfinaedL 
On  the  tenth  day,  whoi  the  shot  and  boMon  weie  removed,  th» 
fistulous  opening  had  entirely  healed.  To  fiualitaite  the  operatipm  ia 
this  case,  an  incision  was  made  downwards  and  obUqnely  to  the  vifjtA 
side  throiigh  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  to  enkzge  the  Yulvnl 
opening. 

The  fourth  patient  was  delivered  after  three  days'  labour,  withoat 
instruments.  The  urine  cbribbled  awi^  two  days  afterwards.  These 
was  a  transverse  opening  about  an  indi  long  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 
The  operation  was  performed  on  the  Idth  of  May,  1858,  usmg  three 
silver  sutures  and  a  leaden  button.  A  second  operation  was  neoeasaiy, 
after  which  she  was  discharged,  eared,  on  the  7Ui  of  July. 

The  fifth  patient  had  been  delivered  after  a  very  protracted  labour  by 
craniotomy.  The  water  dribbled  awi^  eight  days  afterwards.  The 
actual  cauteiy  had  been  applied.  An  opening  existed  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  vagina,  dose  to  the  xigfit  side  of  the  os  uteci^  admitting 
the  tip  of  the  little  finger.  The  edges  were  tense  and  callous.  The 
edges  were  pared  in  a  longitudinal,  instead  of  a  transverse  direction. 
Four  silver  sutures  were  passed,  one  going  through  the  anterior  lip  of 
the  08  uteri  The  sutures  were  removed  on  the  eleventh  day,  wnen 
the  opening  was  found  quite  closed. 

The  last  case  was  admitted  on  the  Uth  of  October,  1857.  The 
patient  had  been  delivered  in  March  by  instruments  after  a  protracted 
labour.  She  had  a  fiistulous  opening  into  the  bladder  lai^  enough  to 
admit  three  fingers;  the  edges  were  puckered  up,  very  tense^  and  the 
opening  was  drawn  quite  bdiind  the  arch  of  the  pubis.  The  urethra 
and  neck  of  the  bladder  were  first  detached  fixnn  the  nuni  of  the 
pubis,  in  order  to  dose  the  opening.  On  the  17th  of  Deoember, 
Bozeman's  operation  was  performed,  but  unsuccessfully.  Eenadmitted 
in  January,  1858.  The  fistula  was  now  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long; 
extending  in  an  oblique  direction  dose  to  the  os  uteri,  which  was 
closed.  She  had  not  menstruated  since  the  accident.  One  of  the 
silver  wires  used  in  the  former  operation  was  lying  bright  and  firm  in 
the  edges  of  the  fistula,  causing  no  inconvenience.  The  operation  now 
repeated,  using  seven  sutures,  was  this  time  successfuL 

It  is  dear  that  no  one  is  likdy  to  hfive  much  success  in  these  ope- 
lotions  who  does  not  bring  as  much  perseverance  as  skill  to  the  wodc 
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AsT.  XL — On  Wounds  and  Injmiea  of  the  Eye,  Bj  Williak 
W:firrB  Coopeb,  Fellow  of  the  Baytl  Coll^  of  Surgeons  of 
England^  Ophthalmio  Burgeon  to  St  Marfs  Hospital,  Senior 
Surgeon  to  the  North  London  Eye  Infirmaiy,  GonsalttBg  Snigeon 
to  the  School  for  teaching  the  Blind,  dsc. — London,  18$9.    pp.  S30. 

Wb  havo  reoeiTed  this  work  at  too  late  a  period  to  allov  of  our  doing 
moro  at  present  than  directing  the  attention  of  the  Profession  to  it. 
Witlioat  pledg^g  our  opiBion  as  to  details^  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
atatiag  it  to  be  a  boc^  a^  a  very  practical  character,  and  one  that 
contains  a  lax^ga  amount  of  informati<Mi  on  a  subject  upon  which 
hitherto  we  Juito  poosossod  no  English  monograph.  The  volume  is 
piKsfhsaly  and  e^gantly  illustrated,  and  bids  fair  to  become  a  &Tourite 
with  the  Profession. 
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Thb  doctrines  of  the  caosation  and  invention  of  disease  continue  to 
be  safajected  to  scrutiny  and  illustration  by  various  inquirers,  who 
appear  in  foroe  during  the  present  quarter,  both  officially  and  as  volun^ 
teen.  Drs.  Conway  Evans  and  B.  D.  Thooftson,  xespeotivelj,  are 
anfebon  of  sanihary  reports ;  the  fiwmer  dealing  with  the  Stnmd  Dia- 
trict  cf  LondMi,  the  latter  with  the  parish  of  Maryleboee.  Among 
the  volunteers  we  must  put  promineatJj  Dr*  Faridn,  because  he  boldl/ 
attacks  many  of  the  prevailing  theories  xcigarding  'The  Causation  and 
Prevention  of  Disease,'  in  a  work  bearing  tiiat  &A%  Mr.  Smee,  in  a 
little  book  which  contains  the  substance  of  an  oration  delivered  before 
the  Himterian  Society  of  Zioodon,  and  is  entitled,  '  General  Debility 
and  Defective  Nutrition,*  discusses  the  various  influences  of  civilized 
1^  in  promoting  disease ;  with  it  we  may  mention  an  ekborate  and 
iDteresting  report  of  Dr.  Whitehead's^  of  the  Clinical  Hospital, 
lUndiester,  whiidi  we  recommend  especially,  on  account  of  the  sug- 
gestive nature  of  its  contents,  to  those  dispensary  physicians  who  wish  to 
ntiliBe  their  labours  £»r  science.  Mental  Disorders  are  investigated  by 
Dr.  Geoige  Robinson,  especiaUy  with  a  view  to  tracing  their  connexion 
with  the  various  influences  that  result  firom  our  present  state  of  dvili- 
aation.  In  an  aUe  review,  entitled,  '  On  the  Rdaition  of  Psychology 
and  Physiology,'  Dr.  Harvey  warns  against  tbe  escaggsrated  importance 
which  he  thinks  is  being  attributed  to  the  reflex  functions^  and  asserta 
Hhb  pxerogatives  of  mind  as  lord  paramount  of  tbe  body,  in  opposition 
to  those  psychologiste  who  would  appear  to  revene  this  rdation. 

OcDecal  Physiology  finds  a  new  exponent  in  Dr.  Dalton,  jun.,  of 
Philadfilphia ;  Dr.  Schifi^  whose  labours  we  adverted  to  in  our  last 
yiwmViP  (p.  l3S)f  has  issued  the  third  number  of  his  *  Xiehrbudi  der 
Phynolcgie ;'  in  Anatomy,  we  have  to  mention  a  valuable  work  by 
Dr.  Kobert  Lee, '  Engravings  of  the  Ganglia  and  Nerves  of  the  Utems. 
and  Heart,'  in  which  we  recognise  our  old  friends  which  illustrated  Dr. 
Lee's  contributions  to  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions.'  We  may  here 
advert  to  an  interesting  pamphlet  by  Dr,  Harvey,  on  the  Inoculation 
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of  the  Maternal  OrganiBVi  through  the  Foetus  in  XJtero.  In  the 
wienoes  ancillary  to  medicine,  we  have  to  mention  Mr.  Conington% 
£[andhook  and  Tables  of  Chemical  Analysia 

In  Medicine  proper,  we  have  reoeived  '  A  Handbook  of  Hoq[>ital 
Practice'  from  Dr.  Lyons,  which  is  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
*  Practical  Study  of  Medicine  at  the  Bedside.'  A  fourth  edition  of 
Dr.  Horace  Gmeen's  work,  <  On  Diseases  of  the  Air  Passages/  intended, 
as  our  readers  probably  all  know  by  this  time,  mainly,  to  advocate  the 
local  treatment  of  these  affections  ;  and  a  fifth  edition  of  Dr.  Gondie*s 
work,  'On  Diseases  of  Children/  come  to  ns  from  ih»  United  Stated^ 
together  with  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  *  Transactions  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.'  We  have  before  us  a  comprehensive 
and  elaborate  work  by  Dr.  Brinton,  'On  Diseases  of  the  Stomach/  and 
a  second  edition  of  Dr.  Taylor*s  well-known  work  <  On  Poisons  in  rela- 
tion to  Medical  Jurisprudence  md  to  Medicine,'  containing  numerons 
alterations  and  additions.  Dr.  Hunt  supplies  a  volume  entitled  'A 
Manual  of  the  Philosophy  of  Voice  and  Speech,'  intended  to  esta- 
blish the  treatment  of  stammering  on  a  scientific  basis ;  Dr.  Mayne 
progresses  laboriously  and  satisfiictorily  with  his  *  Expositor  Lezicoii 
of  Terms  in  Medical  and  General  Science,'  which  now  attains  its  eighth 
number^  concluding  with  Hrdiiliferus*  *•  Hie  H^ing  Art  the  Bight 
Hand  of  the  Church,'  by  Therapent^s ;  'Man  and  his  DweOhig 
Place,'  by  an  anonymous  author ;  and  '  The  Soul  and  Future  Life,'  by 
Cromwell,  may  be  mentioned  in  this  place. 

Midwifery  supplies  us  with  no  novelty,  unless  we  reckon  as  obste^ 
trio,  Dr.  Skinner's  'Chloroform  as  an  Anjssthetic  in  Natural  Labour 
Defended.' 

Surgery  is  represented  by  an  American  edition,  by  Dr.  Packard,  of 
Malgaigne's  '  Treatise  on  Fractnres  3'  by  a  prize  essay  by  Mr.  Sansom^ 
on  '  The  Mortality  after  Operations  of  Amputation,'  to  which  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  advert  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Skey's  recent 
work ;  by  the  seventh  fasciculus  of  Mr.  Maclise's  work  on  '  Dislooa* 
tions  /  by  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  ^rodhurst's  work,  '  On  the  Treats 
ment  of  Anchylosis,  or  the  Eestoration  of  Motion  in  Stiff  Joints,'  in 
which  the  author  advocates  forcible  rupture  of  the  uniting  medium  iii 
partial  anchylosis.  We  may  here  also  advert  to  a  translation,  by  Mr. 
Maunder,  of  Hioord's  'Lectured  on  Chancre,'  to  which,  with  many 
of  the  other  works  entimerated,  we  shall  refer  on  a  future  occasion* 
We  may  not,  however,  close  this  ennmeration  without  adding  Mr. 
Wilde's  '  Medico-legal  Observations  upon  the  case  of  Amos  Green- 
wood, tvied  at  the  liverpool  Assises,  December,  18^7,  for  the  Murder 
of  Mary  Johnson;'  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Beasley's  '  Book  of  Pre- 
scriptions,'  the  continuation  of  Dr.  Beale's  '  Archives  of  Medicine,'  of  the 
•  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Reports,'  of  the  '  Liverpool  Medico-^Chirurgical 
Journal,'  and  the  'Memorial  de  Sanidad  del  Ejeroito  y  Armada/ 
which  we  have  reoeived  from  Madrid* 
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Entaptica.     By  James  Jaoo,  A.B.  Cantab.,  M.B.  Oxon.,  Physician  to 
the  Koyal  Cornwall  Infirmary. 

§  I.  EfUopHoal  Methods  and  Prdimmaty  Principles. 

1.  Our  visual  organa  are  not  only  capable,  by  an  adjusting  lenticnlar 
system,  of  painting,  under  varying  conditions,  images  of  luminous 
objects  upon  a  membrane  in  peculiar  relation  with  the  brain,  but  are 
Ibrnished  with  or  involve  many  adjuvant  structures.  Thus  it  happens 
that  they  reveal  to  us  a  number  of  adventitious  phenomena — spectres, 
as  we  may  call  them — whether  caused  by  light  at  the  parts  that  cover 
the  cornea,  or  by  any  stimulus  whatever  affecting  the  special  nervous 
tract.  B^des  the  ordinary  interest  that  we  feel  in  tracing  subjective 
illusions  to  their  sources,  the  accurate  elimination  of  these  is  a  physio* 
logical  necessity,  if  we  would  avoid  the  risk  of  ascribing  effects 
begotten  by  subordinate  to  more  integral  portions  of  the  apparatus, 
and  thus  of  forming  wrong  conceptions  of  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  conduct  of  the  latter.  Finally,  a  diligent  study  of  these  accidental 
appearances  may  be  made  serviceable  for  the  solution  of  certain  im- 
portant points  of  ocular  structure  of  too  delicate  a  nature  for  the 
microscope  or  other  usual  means  of  investigation;  as  also  for  deter- 
mining important  questions  of  function. 

A  methodical  proceeding  to  show,  as  I  have  elsewhere  expressed  it, 
how  "  ocular  spectres,  structures,  and  functions  are  mutual  exponents/' 
I  have  here  called  Entoptics.  Or  rather,  it  would  be  better  to  regard 
80  much  of  this  essay  as  deals  with  phenomena  independent  of  objective 
light  as  supplementary,  that  the  word  entoptics  may  accord,  as  it  ordi- 
narily does,  with  other  words  from  the  same  root.* 

•  Tn  1841,  whilst  in  ttata  papillarl.  I  looatod  WMtom  voUtantet  entoptietUy,  mod,  In  and 
out  of  tlMW  realms  fiwelr  got  otben  to  explore  tbelrejes  for  me,  ere,  in  184ft,  more  leisure 
led  my  thoagliU  into  **  Points  in  the  Physiology  and  Disease  of  the  Eye/'  as  in  London 
Medical  Gazette,  May  9th,  subscribed  March  ISth ;  geometrically  done,  much  as  herein, 
as  fkr  at  two  dlTerxent  pencUs,  from  radiants  near  the  cornea  or  one  In  mollon,  go, 
measuring  inwards  from  the  cornea,  as  well  as  outwards  from  the  retina.  The  only 
history  of  entoptics  I  know  of  is  by  H.  Ifelmholts  (Allgemelne  Encyklopadio  der 
Physik,  ■.  168.  Leipsig,  March,  1856).  From  a  summary  of  casual  remarks  of  previous 
writers,  he  proceeds :  **  A  stricter  (strengere)  theory  of  the  appearances,  and  the  methods  of 
Judging  of  the  place  of  the  corpuscles  in  the  eye,  were  first  established  much  later  by 
listing  and  Brewster.*  C  Beitrag  xur  physiologisohen  Optik.  Gttttlngen,  184ft.  Trans. 
Jtoy.  Soc.,  Edinburgh,  Y<d.  xr.  1846.'*)     Both  these  methods  use  only  dlrei^gent  pencils. 
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When  light  is  an  agent  in  their  prodaction,  such  apparitions  as  we 
allude  to  arise  genendlj  from  certain  rays  being  absolutely  or  com- 
parativelj  blocked  from  the  oonrse  they  would  otherwise  pursue,  or 
else  turned  aside  by  refraction^  reflection,  or  inflection  at  some  object 
they  encounter.  But  since  the  pupil  is  occupied  in  common  by  the 
pencils  of  rays  from  aU  visible  points,  whilst  they  again  separate  as 
they  near  the  retina,  it  is  only  whan  the  ph«D0ueiia  originate  ikt  back 
in  the  eye  that  they  are  discernible  in  the  diffused  light  of  day.  Or 
to  view  them  in  other  cases,  we  must  regard  a  bright  space  of  limited 
extent. 

And  to  make  precise  observations  we  should  resort  to  pencils  of 
rays  which  do  not  return  to  fod  upoa  the  retina,  so  that  effects  once 
evolved  may  not  afterwards  blend  with  and  obliterate  one  anoUier;  as 
by  using  rays  diverging  from  some  point  external  to  the  eye,  and 
within  its  least  focal  distance,  or  rays  converging  to^  and  then  diverging 
from  some  poiat  within  the  globe. 

When  a  portion  of  the  rays  of  such  a  pencil  And  some  body  in  their 
jpath,  if  a  simple  shadow  is  not  the  consequence,  some  appeavance 
sufficiently  indicative  of  the  body's  contour  to  wanant  our  currentlj 
mentioning  it  as  an  image  of  it,  will  be  projected  in  the  line  of  IJfeS 
shadow.  So  that,  for  the  geometrical  purpose  of  disoovering  the  seat 
of  the  intervening  body — a  prominent  problem  in  this  essay — ^we  may 
regard  the  image  as  a  shadow;  as  also,  with  certain  precaiiti<»ifl|,  fat 
ascertaining  the  size  of  the  body.  WMlst  our  idesfl  of  the  nature  of 
the  body  must  be  derived  from  a  more  partwular  examination  of  the 
phenomena  it  yields  under  different  physical  conditions. 

2.  Draw  a  b  and  c  b  (Fig.  1),  any  two  straight  lines  parallel  to  eadk 


The  laMw  does  not  embnM  the  thoufbt  of  aoarchlBg  the  eje  from  known  aatsfior  ol||eets 
bMkwKTcU.  The  fonner  ie  Tirtaally  tite  Moe  m  mine,  m  I  find  ikom  HehnhoUs'e  eketah 
of  it.  Thii  paper  of  Brewster's  on  mtuem  voUttmtet  I  have  onljr  had  aeeess  to  im  FhiL 
Mag.,  p.  1, 1848,  which  introdnees  it  at  **  from  Trans.  . . .  ret  xr. ;  read  Kareh  eth,  1848.** 
I  am  not  within  reaeh  of  further  infermation  ahont  Ue  several  dates  mentioned.  I  helinw 
the  doable  method  by  eonvergent  and  divergent  penoils  to  be  entirely  mine.  It  may  he 
foand  in  general  langoage  hi  ''  Ooalar  Spectres  end  Stmetnres  as  Mutaal  Bxpoasnta.** 
London,  Jenuary  1, 1846,  though  St  was  not  then  redneed  to  a  geometrical  fi»m. 
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«tiier;  join  ad  and  bc,  and  throogb  tine  point  b,  where  the  two 
«fanttght  MiMS  thus  made  iateraeot  each  other,  draw  f  b  a  perpendiciilar 
-toABGcODj  meeting  them  in  f  and  a  respeetiyelj. 

Agatn,  take  some  pointy  tf,  on  the  other  side  of  ab,  to  that  where 
Bis  sitnatedy  join  i^A  and  b's,  and  let  the  straight  lines  thus  made  be 
prodoeed  to  meet  c  D»  or  o  b  prodneed,  in  <f  and  i/  respectirely.  Lastly, 
4niw  b' F^ o'  at  light  angles  to  ab  and  cd,  meeting  them  respectiyely 
in  F^  and  0^. 

From  similar  triang^  contained  in  the  figure  we  hare  on  :  a  b  :: 
M€  iMM,  or  ::  BO  :  bf;  that  is,  since  BO  =  Fa-BF, 

CI>-AB(^  -  1) (a) 

In  like  manner,  c'd'  :  ab  ::  ifcf  :  e*  A  ::  e'g'  :  e'f',  and  therefore, 

o'»'-"(^'  +  l) 0) 

Z.  Bat,  firstly,  if  we  view  the  figure  as  representing  eyexything  as 
!fidling  in  the  plane  of  the  p^per,  we  may  tcJce  a  b  to  be  an  object 
fyxiq^  inthe  couae  of  a  penpal  of  nKp,  which  converge  to  the  point  b, 
and  c  D  to  be  its  shadow  reeeived,  under  the  conditions  implied  above^ 
after  the  rays  hare  passed  on  diyer^sntly  from  b.  In  the  same  way 
4/  j/  Will  be  a  shadow  of  a  b  thrown  1^  a  pencil  of  rays  diveiging 
from  iBt» 

And  we  pereeiye  at  a  glance;^  that  in  the  former  case  the  shadow  is 
jm  inrerted  imagSr  whili^  in  the  latter  it  is  an  erect  one;  that  in 
either  case  the  length  of  the  shadow  varies  directly  as  that  of  the 
image.  And  for  a-  given  obtest  the  length  of  the  aliadow  is  to  its  own 
4M  their  respective  distances  from  the. focal  point  When  the  object 
moves  to  the  focus  (bf==o,  or  b'f'sio),  the  shadow  is  infinite  in 
length;  and  when  to  its  shadow  (f^q^^o),  both  their  lengths  are 
^equaL  But  if  we  assome  the  object  and  shadow  to  have  fixed 
plaoes,  whilst  the  position  of  the  focns  alters  (that  is,  f  e  or  f'  i^ 
Alone  to  vary),  the  equations  (a)  and  (b)  show  how  the  approach  of 
the  fbeas  to  tiiie  object  on  their  respective  sides  of  it  augments  the 
shadow.  Qkhat,  for  instance,  (e  f  a  b'  f^  at  equal  distances  firom  it,  the 
shadow  in  the  divergent  pencil  is  hiager  thui  the  other  by  twice  the 
length  of  the  object  If  the  focus  oomes  up  to  the  screen  on  which 
the  shadow  is  received  (bf~fq),  there  will  be  no  shadow. 

FinaUy,  if  we  know  all  the  terms  in  either  equation,  except  A  b,  the 
length  of  the  object,  this  may  be  determined. 

4.  We  may,  seoondly,  regard  the  same  figure  as  indicating  yet  other 
jnattersi  If  we  imagine  a  pencil  of  rays  proceeding  from  left  to  right 
to  deenssate;,  or  pass  through  a  focus  at  a,  and  another  pencil  to  do 
the  like  at  b,  cb  will  represent  the  distance  between  the  two  shadows 
of  any  object,  b,  lying  in  the  divetgent  portions  of  the  pencils,  and 
c^  1/  that  between  the  two  shadows  of  any  object,  b',  lying  in  the 
•convergent  portions^-that  i%  if  received  upon  a  screen,  as  implied  in 
ue  diagram. 

Whorefoie,  in  the  first  case  the  objects  are  inverted  in  position  with 
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respect  to  the  foci;  in  tbe  other,  erect  In  either  cmc  the  distance 
between  the  two  Bhadows  Taries  as  that  between  the  two  foci ;  and 
that  between  the  two  former  is  to  that  betwem  the  two  latter  as  their 
respective  distances  from  the  object  Hence,  too,  if  the  fi>ei,  pie- 
serring  their  distance  ab,  move,  whilst  the  positions  of  the  object  and 
screen  remain  the  same,  the  separati<m  of  the  two  shadows  is  greater 
when  the  fod  approach  the  object;  when  a  b  arrives  at  the  oliject,  the 
two  shadows  are  infinitely  apart  Bhoold  the  foci  be  brought  np  te 
the  screen,  the  two  shadows  would  be  at  their  distance  (a  b)  from  each 
other.  But  if  we  assume  the  foci  to  be  £xed  as  well  as  ih»  sereeo, 
whilst  the  object  changes  its  place  (f  b  and  f'  e'  alone  to  vary),  the 
equations  (a)  and  (b)  show  how  the  approach  of  the  object  to  the  foci, 
on  their  respective  sides,  augments  the  separation  of  the  pair  of  the 
shadows;  and  that  if  £  F  »  e"  f',  the  distance  between  the  pair  in  the 
convergent  pencil  is  greater  than  that  between  the  pair  in  the  diver- 

Snt  by  twice  that  between  the  focL  If  the  object  touch  the  screen 
F=:Fa),  the  two  shadows  coalesce.  But  if  x^f'sF'o^  the  twe 
shadows  are  twice  as  widely  sundered  as  the  focL 

Finally,  if  we  know  all  the  terms  in  equations  (a)  and  (b),  except 
B  F  or  e'  f",  the  place  of  the  object,  this  may  be  determined. 

5.  It  being  proposed  'to  make  the  principles  above  explained  the 
fundamental  method  of  exploring  our  own  eyes,  we  must  not  foxget 
that  the  screen,  our  own  retina,  is  curved,  nor  that  there  may  be  in 
eccentrical  parts  of  it  a  certain  amount  of  parallax  from  the  law  of 
vision  by  normab  to  it,  nor  that  the  rays  of  light  that  reach  it  are 
bent  by  ordinaiy  ocular  refractions.  Insomuch  that,  in  obtaining 
absolute  values  from  the  foregoing  jiroportions,  we  must  not  zeek<»i 
beyond  upon  more  or  less  approximate  results.  These  eircumatanees, 
however,  cannot  be  said  to  occasion  embarrassment;  because  we  shall 
find  no  great  difficulty  in  evading  or  correcting  such  aberrations.  And 
it  will  transpire,  as  we  proceed,  that  there  are  no  physiological  pro* 
blems  of  any  prominence,  open  to  this  mode  of  treatment,  in  whidi 
comparative  results  alone  ai*e  not  efficacious. 

Let  us  seek  for  pencils  of  rays  of  the  two  kindai,  which  may  be 
conveniently  thrown  upon  our  retina. 

The  diffiised  light  of  day,  from  the  sky,  douds,  smooth  sheet  of 
water,  white  road,  or  wall  of  a  house,  admitted  into  the  eye  through  a 
fine  puncture  in  a  card,  gives  a  good  divergent  pencil;  though  the 
convergent  one,  in  this  instance  lying  in  front  of  the  puncture,  is  not 
available. 

Nevertheless  with  light  issuing  from  small  luminous  discs  we  can 
readily  command  all  such  pencils  as  we  need.  We  may,  by  means  of 
the  head  of  a  pin,  or  the  surface  of  a  convex  lens,  reflect  into  the  eye, 
from  the  sun  or  a  candle-flame,  very  fine  divergent  pencils.  Druse  the 
image  of  the  disc  formed  in  the  focus  of  a  lens  of  short  focal  length 
for  this  purpose.  If  we  look  through  a  convex  lens  of  an  inch  focal 
length  towards  a  gas-  or  candle-flame,  remotely  (as  at  the  length  of  a 
long  room)  situated,  so  that  the  image  may  be  formed  at  or  near  the 
prindpal  focus  of  the  lens,  that  there  may  be  yidded  a  rapidly  con- 
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Tergent  and  tberefrom  divergent  pencil,  the  eye  may  Teoeive,  to  more 
tban  ludf  it«  deptli,  fstr  enough  for  all  practi(»J  pnrposeS;  a  divergent 
nr  convergeiit  penoil  at  pleasore.  For  nice  obeervationa  we  can  reduce 
the  flame  to  a  small  round  disc,  bj  fixing  beibre  it  a  card  with  a  small 
eircular  aperture.  By  approaching  the  disc  we  can  introduce  the 
IbcuB  deeper  into  the  eye.  By  placing  the  disc  at  our  back  at  one  end 
of  the  room,  and  viewing  its  image  in  a  mirror  at  the  other,  we  can 
double  the  distance  of  t&  radiant.  In  a  word,  we  may  consider  our- 
aelves  equipped  for  the  major  part  of  our  researches,  if  we  are  pro- 
vided with  an  object-giass  of  a  microscope  of  an  inch  focus.  By 
fltting  the  tube  in  iHiich  the  glass  is  fixed  into  another  of  card-paper, 
we  can  slide  one  within  the  other,  so  as  to  introduce  the  focus  any 
meamred  distance  into  the  eye. 

In  commencing^  however,  the  actual  application  of  the  geometrical 
deductions  of  3  and  4,  we  must  take  into  account  that  all  projectionB 
upon  the  retina  will  appear  inverted;  and  that  thus  what  has  been 
described  as  being  inverted  will  seem  to  be  erect,  and  what  as  erect, 
inverted. 

6.  If  a  single  pencil,  then,  diverge  (3)  from  a  point  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  eye,  this  point  will  be  the  apex,  as  it  were,  of  a  cone 
ot  light,  the  size  and  shape  of  whose  retinal  base  will  depend  upon 
that  of  the  pupil,  of  which  indeed  it  will  be  an  erect,  and  therefore 
apparently  an  inverted,  luminous  image;  comprising  apparently  inverted 
images  of  all  the  objects  that  intrude  upon  the  ooue,  in  apparently 
inverted  positions  with  respect  to  its  own  centre,  and  with  movements 
aeemingly  diametrically  opposite  to  those  they  really  have,  if  any  of 
them  move  independently  of  the  eye  itself. 

If  we  use  the  lens,  and  carry  the  focal  point  towards,  and  then  into 
the  ocular  media,  it  will  arrive  at  a  depth  where  the  divergent  pencil 
will  no  longer  fill  the  pupil,  and  therefore  no  longer  project  a  complete 
image  of  the  margin  of  the  iris.  Still,  so  much  of  this  margin,  and 
of  whatever  else  fUls  in  the  divergent  pencil,  will  display  the  inverted 
efiects  just  adverted  to :  while  whatever  has  been  embraced  by  the 
advancing  cone  of  convergent  rays  will  appear  erect,  in  their  true 
positions  with  respect  to  one  another,  and  with  the  actual  movements 
independent  of  the  eye  they  may  happen  to  have;  presenting  up  to 
iAiis  point  a  complete  inversion  of  the  picture  we  had  of  the  same 
things  in  the  divergent  pencil. 

By  referring  to  3,  and  interpreting  the  word  it^Ue,  as  applied  to 
an  image,  as  meaning  filling  the  retinal  field,  or  occupying  the  whole 
pencil  of  rays,  we  may  see  how  the  retinal  shadows  or  images  of  in- 
temipting  bodies  vary  in  size,  as  the  fbcal  point  fiills  before,  upon,  or 
behind  them.  Thus,  by  this  means  alone,  we  may  immediately  observe 
the  order  in  distance  from  the  retina,  iris,  or  tear,  or  any  known 
ocular  site,  in  which  such  bodies  occur. 

7.  There  is  a  point  in  the  axis  of  the  eye  which  may  be  called  its  optic 
or  lenticular  centre,  as  nearly  that  where  the  rays  from  external  visible 
points  that  hold  a  eiraiffht^oxune  to  their  destination,  all  cross  each  other, 
^ence,  if  the  focus  of  the  lens  we  apply  to  the  eye  be  made  to  coincide 
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with  ibis  poluty  its  njn  will  likewise  pfoceed  lUMUverted  by  oeobv 
saftmetioDs, 

lu  eoBoeiTiiig  in  the  diagnin  the  screea  m  a  stnight'tiaey  we  yisw 
ttially  rc^Meesent  tlie  xetinA  by  its  tei^<8Bt ;  and  we  maij  do  this  fiv 
mnail  angles^  beeanse  in  them  the  lengths  of  the  arc  and  tangent  do  net 
mfpineiMy  diffinr  from,  each  other.  Wherefoie^  when  we  intEodnee  as 
£Mr  as  the  €|>tie  eentre,  a  pair  of  foei  ni|^  enough  together  to  cast  tha 
cenesponding  points  of  any  pair  of  shadows  we  HMty  wiah  to  Tiaw 
nsar  each  other,  we  adopt  the  best  enpediests  for  ensnriagaooaney  in 
nnmerical  reoolts  deduoed  from  the  foicnoing  eqnatkms. 

In  attempting  6om  B  and  4  ealenlations  as  to  sins  and  din- 
tsnos^  in  this  nsannar,  we  nae  an  instnuaent  wUob  pcemats  oar 
seeing  with  the  eye  which  we  are  expkrin|^  objects  of  the  external 
world,  but  we  can  note  apparent  sizes  and  distonoes  of  the  unagea 
against  any  sorfiMS  at  an  aaoertained  distaneo  friMn  the  eye's 
centre,  by  aid  of  the  other  eye. 

8.  We  nwy  take  the  eye's  optic  radias  (making  the  optic 
-^  from  eye's  snrface)  at  f ,  and  its  optic  axis  at  f  of  an  iadu 
Whilst  the  d^h  of  the  Titveons  hnmonr  is  f ,  of  the  crystalline 
lens  \y  and  of  the  aqueous  huMonr  and  eeraea  together  ala»  \  oi 
the  lei^h  of  tha  optic  axis.*  Then  an  aotual  retinal  kngth  is  to  the 
apparent  as  $•  to  the  remotenem  in  inches  ef  the  soxfisee  we  nwasnve 
upon  from  the  optic  centre.  We  may  mark  experimentally  in  a 
given  case  the  distance  of  the  focal  images  of  the  two  diam  from  the 
centre  of  the  lens  we  use,  and  ealcnlate  the  sepamtion  of  these-iamges^ 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  eye ;  or  employ  the  usual  formula  to  noSk  a 
purpose. 

9.  If  we  now  haye  lecourae  to  two  erossiag  pencils  (4  and  6),  of 
the  pairs  ef  like  images  projected  upon  the  retum^  these  imsgw  oen- 
tribated  by  the  ri^t-hand  souiee  of  divorgent  rays  will  be  sem  on  the 
right  of  their  follows.  But  when  we  derire  our  <^¥eigent  pencils  from 
the  images  of  a  couple  of  bright  disss  (6)  by  means  of  a  kns^  these 
images  have  respeetively  changed  rides  in  regard  of  tiieir  di8G%  sothai 
the  projections  by  the  right-hand  disc  ^y^Mor  on  the  left  of  their 
foUowB,  whilst  those  rendered  by  the  eenTergent  peneil  of  the  rig^ 
hand  disc  foil,  in  appearance  sIms  on  the  rif^t  of  their  foUnwn 

As  the  iNrindpal  transparent  struotuiea  of  the  eye  are  an  alterna- 
tion of  solid  and  fluid  media,  a  very  rou^  application  of  ear  rules 
would  enable  us  to  observe  in  which  of  these  media  any  ahadow- 
tiirowing  body  is  situated,  because  those  of  one  kind  will  be  fixed 
in  the  eye^  whilst  the  others  will  float  init;  thoee  ooenrring anteciediy 
to  the  conjunetiTa,  and  the  iris  within  the  globe  being  moveable  at 
cur  pkasure,  without  the  globe  itself  being  disturbed.  Thus,  mi  eye^ 
lash,  tear,  iris,  an  object  in  the  crystalline,  and  one  in  the  Titreooa^ 
with  a  couple  of  divergent  pencils  in  front  of  the  eye,  would  cast  pairs 
oi  shadows,  subtending  ahgles  leas  and  lem  in  the  order  in  which  their 
causes  are  here  cited.  But  when  the  same  bodies  are  immerged  in  a 
eouple  of  convergent  pencils^  the  pair  of  shadows  of  the  eyetesh  sub- 

•  These  mean  yalaes  are  gathered  from  '  Pbysiologltche  Optic/  tod  H.  Helmholtz,  §  10, 
£nc7k.  d.  Phyg.  ^ 
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tend  ibe  feast  aii|^  and,  in  order^  tlie  others  greater  aad  greater 
angfea.  This  aort  of  reversal  ia  a  strikbig  eventy  so  that  the  laere 
jiaaiing  of  the  UDagiAarj  line  that  jotna  the  two  foci  fimn  beibre 
hai^wanlB^  telle  na  at  once  whieh  of  two  oeokr  bodiea  ia  deeper. 

1(^*  For  the  dearer  nndentanding  of  a  modification  of  the  mode  of 
inraBt^gation  bj  two  penoilay  of  practical  moment,  we  may  remack, 
that  conld  we  look  with  the  same  efe^  and  at  the  aame  instant^  towarda 
a  distant  small  luminous  disc,  through  two  side  by  side  convex  lenssa 
with  pexaUel  aates,  the  right  hand  leaa  would  fling  its  image  of  the 
diac  to  the  right  of  that  of  the  other,  and  all  the  fellow  shadows 
tiirewn  in  the  two  divergent  pencils  would  be  seen  in  just  such  mu- 
taal  refaifoii,  as  happens  in  the  case  of  light  from  two  punctures  or 
two  loeidpeBBts;  wfaerelbre  the  convergent  peneikfirem  the  lenses  would 
■D  preset  the  obfects  lying  in  them  thait  the  iomgn  caused  bj  the 
r^^haad  lens  would  appear  on  the  left  of  their  MUywsi 

Henee;,  if  we  gaae  through  a  nmgU  pnneture  in  a  card  at  the  apex 
of  aome  tenestrial  object  visiUe  against  the  akjy  csr  a  fixed  spot  of  any 
Inmiaous  surfime,  or  gaae  strai^t  &yrward  towards  a  lucid  disc  through 
ft  fens^  and  asove  the  card  or  lena  about  aerass  the  optic  axis,  perpei^ 
dieularly  to  it  tmkmg  care  wUh  the^lent  ta  keq9 Ht  aaeU  aikoa/ifgpmralUd 
to  iCtd/ar  i»  lie  opHc — ^we  may  affirm  that  a  dark  spot,  owing  to  a 
UuBd  plaee  in  the  retina^  or  some  thin  object  resting  flat  upon  the 
fisual  sentient  pointi^  will  not  appear  to  move,  and  that  the  shadow 
of  objects  will  seem  to  travel  •»  ^  aaime  dirmiUm  as  the  card  or  lens^ 
with  a  perpetually  inereasing  veloeity,  as  they  are  situated  nearer  to 
the  point  of  divergenoa  "WliilBt  whatever  objeets  are  encountered  by 
the  convergent  pencil  will  seem  to  make  excursions  in  the  adoetM 
direction  to  wlia(t  the  lens  does,  with  »  swiftness  coatinnally  decreasing 
as  the  object  ia  further  in  advance  of  the  point  of  oonvergeneeu  We 
have  merely  to  torn  the  lens  upon  its  axis  to  rotate  its  eantents  so  aa 
to  distinguirii  them  from  retiBal  objects. 

IVae  it  is  that  we  cannot  see  the  remote  disc  through  the  lena* 
But  in  oumng  it  as  cMfowsc^  the  nearly  parallel  rays  ficom  the  dise 
must  keep  passing  every  point  ia  the  snbstanee  of  the  lens  in  the  same 
s^fe^  or  all  such  rays  for  a  given  point  in  the  ^^ass  would  fidl  upon  the 
coRiea  parallel  to  one  aootlMr,  and  thus  upon  the  same  retinal  points 
So  that  the  extremity  of  the  short  tube  ia  which  the  lens  is  set^  seen 
thxoni^  or  beyond  the  latter,  or  any  of  the  nnmeroua  obstades  to 
the  free  passage  of  lights  so  common  in  glass  lense%  will  seem  to  abide 
fMsCs  $M  in  their  origkud  sites,  however  widely  the  lena  be  borne 
across  the  optic  axis,  yielding^/SiCA/  poirUs  for  our  regard  to  rest  upon, 
of  the  most  commodious  sort.  In  other  words,  in  these  cross  exoar- 
sions;,  images  due  to  the  lens  and  those  due  to  the  retina  suffer  no 
diq[daoement»  whilst  the  rate  of  movement  continually  aeeelorates  as 
tiie  object  imaged  approaches  the  focal  poin^  the  movement  being 
evinced  in  a  retrograde  manner  with  respect  to  that  of  the  lens^  for 
objects  between  it  and  the  local  point,  and  with  that  of  the  lens  for 
those  between  the  focal  point  and  the  retina  Thus,  in  a  case  in 
which  divergent  pencils,  especially  if  from  points  anterior  to  the  eye, 
as  in  the  usual  entoptical  methods,  yielding  parallaxes  in  the 
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direction,  would  produce  no  dsBtiogaiabaUe  difliBEenoe,  when  there  is 
room  enough  between  two  bodies  situated  a  litUe  deeper  one  than  the 
ether  in  the  eye,  for  a  focal  point  to  be  carried  transTerBelj  between 
them,  ^ir  images  appear  to^3f  aaundtr.  Just  as  when  the  line  joi&iiig^ 
two  fixd  deiived  from  two  lights  is  placed  between  the  objects,  thu  great 
opposite  deflection  may  be  witnessed  by  noticing  on  which  side  that 
imsge  of  eadi  pair  liee  that  vanishes  when  we  shut  off  one  light  by  the 
hand. 

IL  Tet,  when  we  have  thus  provided  ourselves  with  devices  for 
determining  the  localities,  sectional  shapes  and  siaes  of  the  bodies 
eonnected  with  the  visual  organs,  which  obtrude  ^emselves  upon  our 
sight,  we  have  not  exhausted  our  means  of  research.  Beosose  the 
form  and  refractive  x)ower  of  a  transparent  body  niay  apfveciably  in* 
fluence  the  features  of  its  imsge ;  and  inflection  of  light  occurs  both  at 
the  edges  of  these  and  of  opaque  bodies;  whilst  all  the  bodies  may  reHeet 
light.  These  different  phenomena  may  happen  more  or  less  separately 
or  mixed,  may  be  distinct  in  their  character,  or  may  so  for  simulate 
another  sort  of  phenomena  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  distinguish  thenu 
But  here,  too,  it  will  trauspire  that  the  use  of  the  two  kinds  of  pencils 
is  of  much  greater  efficacy  than  that  of  the  divergent  only.  How* 
ever,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  take  the  e£feots  here  alluded  to  into 
consideration  in  our  actual  analysis  of  the  accidental  phenomena^ 
since  we  shall  then  be  aided  in  our  interpretations  by  comparing  one 
with  another.  Nevertheless^  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  premise  a  fow 
words  on  a  special  topic  or  two  claiming  our  attentimi  in  this  study. 

12.  We  notice,  then,  that  the  shadow  of  the  orifice  of  the  tube  in 
which  the  lens  is  screwed,  as  seen  on  the  distal  side  of  the  glass 
towards  a  round  ludd  disc,  shows  a  series  of  concentric  dreles,  or 
alternations  of  bright  and  dark  exiomal  firinges  foom  inflexioii  of  light 
at  the  edge  of  the  tube;  that  like  exteraal  fringes  surround  the 
shadows  of  all  the  foreign  particles  that  ostensibly  stud  the  glasSb  In 
addition  to  which,  if  the  body  be  narrow,  the  very  middle  of  its 
shadow  is  illuminated  from  inflection  at  its  sides,  even  though  there 
may  be  no  other  internal  fringes  Btnmg  enough  to  be  thus  vl8ibl& 
The  central  luminosity  in  the  ^adow  of  a  small  round  particle  being  m 
round  area  of  about  the  same  brightness  as  the  average  light  yielded 
by  the  lens — focts  in  accordance  with  ascertained  laws  of  light  If  we 
use  an  elongated  disc^  as  a  candle*flame,  these  effects  must  neoesBsrily 
be  best  seen  in  objects  that  are  parallel  to  the  flame's  length.  Infleo- 
tive  phenomena  in  the  conveigent  and  divergent  pencib  resemble  each 
other. 

.  13.  Phenomena  of  interference,  by  inflection  of  white  light,  is 
attended  with  manifestation  of  colour,  and  perhaps,  as  Sir  D.  Brewster 
affirms,  by  careful  scrutiDy  we  may  discern  inflective  colours  from  ocular 
objects.  But  the  appearances  we  are  to  investigate  are  so  immersed  ia 
a  pervading  coloration,  the  offspring  of  ocular  chromatic  dispersioii, 
that  no  other  kind  merits  attention.  Thus,  the  image  of  the  pupil 
obtained  in  white  light  ftom  a  lucid  point,  within  the  least  focal 
distance  of  the  eye,  ia  a  perfect  spectrum  of  the  point,  whose  middle  is 
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<»coapied  by  tbe  moflt^  and  circumferenoe   by  the  least  refiraugible 
eolour. 

14.  If  we  look  through  a  puncture  in  a  card,  a  straight  narrow 
object,  as  a  pin,  passed  across  its  axis  a  little  without  the  card,  only 
appears  stra^ht  when  it  coincides  with  the  diameter  of  the  pupil's 
image,  seeming  to  curve  continually  with  a  more  marked  concavity 
towards  the  centre,  as  it  retires  from  it  An  e£kct  ascrilied  by  Dr.  T<i. 
Young  to  ocular  refraction.*  It  may  be  appended  that,  from  the  same 
cause,  the  pin  passed  between  the  eye  and  puncture  seems  straight 
only  at  the  centre  of  the  pupil,  becoming  more  eowoex  towards  it  as  it 
leaves  it  These  remarks  may  be  applied  (6)  to  our  other  convergent 
and  divergent  pencils  respectively. 

The  ocular  refraetious  gather  the  rays  that  enter  the  pupil  from  a 
radiant  point  just  before  the  cornea,  to  a  less  image  of  it  than  it  would 
otherwise  have,  and  in  like  manner  diminishes  the  images  of  all  ocular 
bodies ;  and  as  the  eye  is  withdrawn  from  the  radiant  this  diminution 
goes  on,  until,  when  it  is  able  to  bring  the  rays  to  a  focus  upon  the 
retina,  all  the  images  vanish.  There  is  a  point  about  a  half  of  an 
inch  from  the  cornea,  where  the  rays  from  the  radiant  &il  upon  the 
retina  parallel  to  one  another,  and  which  has  been  named  the  ''  anterior 
£>cus  of  the  eye.''  And  assuming  that  the  rays  also  traverse  the 
vitreous  humour  parallel  to  each  other  (in  §  lY.  I  shall  demur  to  this~ 
supposition),  the  images  of  all  bodies  residing  in  it  would  equal  in  dia- 
meter the  bodies  themselves.  Doncan  measured  these  bodies  in  this  way. 

Listing  looked  through  a  puncture  from  one  fixed  external  point  to 
another,  and  observed  how  the  images  of  ocular  objects  shifted  their 
places  in  that  of  the  pupil,  and  thus  judged  of  their  depths  in  the  eye 
relative  to  that  of  the  iris.  Brewster,t  by  means  of  a  lens  of  "  very 
^ort  focus,"  gets  from  two  sources  of  light  two  radiant  points,  at  an 
ascertainable  interval  near  the  cornea,  so  as  to  throw  two  images  of  a 
filament  near  the  retina,  "just  in  contact,"  in  order  to  calculate  the 
distance  of  the  filament  from  the  retina.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
proposed  to  correct  for  ocular  refractions.  Bonders  afterwards  modi*- 
fied  the  plan  of  these  radiants  just  in  advance  of  the  cornea,  to  calcu^ 
late  the  distances  of  objects  more  remote  from  the  retina.  He  assumed 
the  paraUazes  of  the  iris  and  other  objects  to  be  respectively  to  each 
<irther  as  their  retinal  distances.  This,  however,  could  only  really  happen 
if  tiie  rays  from  each  pencil  passed  from  the  iris  to  the  retina  pandlel 
to  each  other. :( 

§  II.  Eydaaheay  Eydida^  and  Con^nctivci  Fluids* 

15.  The  eyelashes,  the  most  advanced  of  these,  when  immersed  in 
either  kind  of  pencil,  exhibit  difiractive  efiects  like  bodies  spoken  of 
in  11  and  12.  The  hair  also  reflects  light  into  the  eye,  and  when  it 
does  this  fix>m  a  small  luminous  disc,  yields  a  divergent  pencil,  limited 
in  one  direction  at  least  by  the  iris,  according  to  the  place  of  the  disc, 
acid  more  or  less  perfectly  displaying  the  contents  of  the  eye. 

•  Bakerian  Lecture,  1800.    PhiL  "Brans.,  1801,  p.  68. 
t  Faper  cit.,  p.  7.  X  Allg.  Encykl.  d.  Fbys.  s.  161-2. 
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16.  The  hibricatiiig  flakb  rtb  fiwqaesilf  so  eqaablj  diUbaad  (rrar 
the  conjonctiTa,  that  our  pencils  fiul  to  difidose  them ;  but  with  fittb^ 
«xnB|d6a  pmenty  we  may  see  with  div^i^geni  says  boih  epaqoe  and 
ilhanmated  pictinnB  of  dn^  of  fluid,  a  ocmiararifltj  annooanng  a 
diAranee  in  Som,  boih  diops  bemg  tnaiiiparent,  to  the  efieot  tkat  the 
lioiniier  are  demied  and  the  ktter  deproaoed  in  tbe  middle.  Thoa  the 
oonveK  tear  (the  more  fm^ent  kind)  Mghtena  its  image  and  gives 
ahade  to  its  areola,  byabatraeUng  from  the  divcrgoaey  <^  the  rays  that 
peuatrate  it,  whilst  in  the  othor  esse  the  areola  is  brightened  at  the 
eipeDse  of  the  image.  When  these  drops  am  immmed  in  a  con- 
Wfsnt  pencil,  the  iUaminated  image  becomes  dark,  and  the  daTkened 
image  bright,  the  oonvex  tear,  by  inoreasii^  the  conveiigaBi^  of  the 
rays  that  paas  through  it»  oanses  them  to  diveige  sooner  tihan  the  mass 
of  rteyn,  idulst  in  th«  other  ease  they  do  not  meet  so  eaiiy. 


Fio.  S.— a  and  6  are  two  drops  of  coiUimctiTal  flnid  in  a  direigent,  o'  and  V  the 
tame  In  a  oonyersent,  pendL 

These  little  knses^  if  we  look  at  a  oaadle-^lama  throoi^  a  lum,  tend  to 
form  erect  or  inverted  images  of  it»  according  to  theirownfiam.  ISisf 
avenge  ficom  y^th  to  -y^^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter  (7). 

The  rays  passing  by  and  through  these  team  intenfiBre  with  each 
other,  so  that  a  series  of  fringes  surround  the  light  and  dak  images; 
four,  five;,  or  more  alternations  may  be  comited,  or  in  a  flattish  tear  in 
a  fine  divergent  pencil,  periiaps  twenty  exquisitely  fine  onea.  The 
illnminated  middles  of  the  images  of  the  team  are  broader  and 
blighter  for  the  siae  of  the  object  than  in  the  example  of  an  opaqne 
body,  whose  image  preseryes  a  like  middle  both  ia  diTSigeiit  and  oon* 
vergent  rays  (12). 

These  tears  on  the  otherwise  naked  eye  display  roond  a  candle- 
flame  a  series  of  wide  blighter  and  darker  rings,  and  in  this  common 
way  obtrude  upon  us  phenomena  like  those  described  shove.  A 
convex  tear  by  the  divergent  pencil  which  proceeds  j&om  the  imege  of 
the  flame  formed  by  it  a  little  within  the  cornea,  manifesto  beantifolly 
the  contents  of  the  vitreous  humour.  The  chromatic  dispersion  of  the 
eye,  combined  with  that  of  tiie  tear,  is  usually  obvious  in  the  peodl 
from  a  tear.  An  eyelash  seen  through  it  against  a  flame  often  seems 
curved,  if  it  Mb  kiterally  to  the  axis  of  the  pencil,  owing  to  the 
refractions  of  the  tesr  and  eye  (14). 

When  the  upper  eyelid  is  lifted,  we  observe  to  follow  it  (upwards  in 
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m  comwrgent  and  downivBrdi  in  a  divergent  pencil),  ofteD,  a  series  of 
dn^ps.  Hdmlioltz  nofces  tliis  upward  moTenient>  adding,  "  that  when 
ih»  upper  eyalid  is  lifted,  it  draws  after  it  the  -visoous  muooidtieB,  ('^die 
sLhen  Schleimtheile  nachzieht.")*  The  oo&jimctiva  most  tend  to  drag 
dff.  some  o£  a  limited*  quantity  nf  any  sort  of  fluid  carried  over  it  l^ 
uttraotion  into  the  angle  between  it  and  Hnb  «pper  lid. 

If  the  eyelids  be  kept  closed  by  even  a  sl^ht  premire.  from  the 
finger  for  a  while,  the  marks  of  the  Meibomian  glands  and  of  the 
inequalities  of  the  finger,  will  pernat  in  the  conjunctiva  for  some 
time;  the  true  seat  of  the  "curdled'*  appearance  is  easily  detected 
by  3  and  4,  and  the  nature  of  its  inequalities  analysed,  if  we  wisL 
'  17.  Furthermore,  whilst  employing  the  divergent  pencil,  let  an 
eyelid  encroach  upon  it,  and  we  observe  along  its  shiulow,  which  is 
disposed  to  bend  its  middle  towards  the  centre  of  the  pupil's  image 
(14),  and  approaches  from  the  opposite  directioui  a  series  of  fringes; 
but  if  we  quickly  withdraw  a  Ud  which  had  rested  awhile  in  on^ 
place,  a  luminous  band  bearing  several  fringes  remains  behind,  longer 
than  a  luminous  impression  would  be  extant  upon  the  retina,  infOL 
a  linear  accumulation  of  fluid  left  by  the  retreating  lid.  The  con- 
vergent pencil  modifies  these  appearances  as  in  other  cases.  Also;, 
we  are  aware  that  a  little  bar  of  fluid,  as  it  were  a  little  prism, 
vertically  concave  in  front  from  the  attractions  of  the  eye  and  lid, 
must  gather  along  the  edge  of  each  lid,  so  that  in  iact  the  image 
of  this  bar  in  divergent  light  is  prelected  upon  the  retina  coind- 
dently  with  the  hru^t  space  whidi  inflection  at  the  lid  would  place 
next  its  shadow.  Thus^  by  the  intervention  of  the  fluid  bar,  the 
rays  that  pass  near  the  lid  escape  the  usual  refraction  of  the  cornea, 
which  would  bend  them  towards  the  pupil's  centre,  and  are  either 
bent  less  or  not  at  all,  or  deviate  in  the  opposite  direction,  whilst 
light  is  moreover  inflected  both  at  the  Ud  and  fluid;  besides  which, 
there  is  a  comparatively  very  weak  beam  of  the  pencil  rtfiected  from 
the  fluid  and  lid,  which  is  really  thrown  across  the  axis  of  the  pencil 
towards  that  margin  of  the  pupil  which  is  on  the  side  of  the  other 
lid,  from  the  refracted  beam,  and  may  be  easily  seen  as  the  lid  just 
arrives  at  the  margin  of  the  pupiL 

To  the  refractive  powers  of  the  fluid  bar  are  due  the  upward  and 
downward  streams  of  light  that  issue  from  flames  when  the  lower  and 
upper  lids  respectively  advance  upon  the  cornea;  to  these,  with  the 
said  inflections,  are  owing  the  supemumeraiy  crescents  when  the  lids 
are  winked  together  neany  paralld  to  a  new  moon.  K  we  carry  from 
the  lid  the  back  of  a  knife  over,  whilst  the  blade  is  perpendicular  to, 
the  cornea^  with  a  candle  so  placed  that  the  knife  reflects  a  beam  of 
light  into  the  eye,  when  we  let  the  back  rest  on  the  cornea^  the  fluid 
will  instantly  form  the  refracting  prism  described,  and  corresponding 
phenomena  result.t 

«  Allff.  Eneyk.  d.  Fhys.  s.  151.  His  deMription  of  tbese  snrflMe-pheiiomeiia  from 
dhreigent  light  agrees  well  with  the  above ;  bat  I  had  anticipated  him,  except  in  the 
Snataaee  quoted. 

t  In  London  Medical  Gazette,  April  3iri8i8, 1  show  in  detail  how  each  bright  etrea^i 
Is  dne  to  a  **  prism,  so  to  speak,  or  fragment  of  a  ooncaye  lens  of  fluid*'  on  a  lid. 
Helmlioltz,  op.  cU,  s.  146,  ascribes  the  explanation  to  Meyer,  1858,  Poggd.  Ann.  Uxziz. 
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The  streanui  are  limited  pencils  diverging  from  tlie  eje'e  sur&oa 
By  nearly  cloeizig  the  lids  we  maj  get  such  a  pencil  through  thesmall 
aperture  thus  produced.  On  account  of  the  eyelashes,  more  than  one 
such  orifice  may  result,  or  there  may  be  at  the  same  time,  if  there  be 
A  disc  of  light  before  us,  a  pencil  from  a  tear  or  from  reflection  at  one 
of  the  hairs.  All  these  manifest  the  contents  of  the  deq>  parts  of  the 
«ye>  with  its  chromatic  aberration. 

§  IIL  Irit  4md  CrytiaUina  Lou, 

20.  Neither  the  conjonctiva  nor  the  cornea  seems  to  contain  any 
bodies  to  transmit  shadows  distinguishable  from  irregularities  on 
the  surface  and  the  fluids  thereon,  nor  can  anything  be  seen  in  the 
aqueous  humour. 

But  at  due  depth  from  the  tears  (8)  we  encounter  the  iris,  and  in  a 
pencil  of  rays  whose  focal  point  is  not  too  near  to  it,  we  observe  a  series 
of  inflective  fringes;  in  light  from  a  brilliant  point  in  advance  of  the 
efe,  even  closing  in  rings  upon  the  very  centre  of  the  pupil's  imaga 
With  me,  as  with  others,  this  image  is  not  circular.  I  find  it  of  aft 
oval  figure,  rather,  whose  axis  is  vertical, — and  somewhat  differing 
for  my  two  eyes. 

In  my  left  eye,  apparently  commencing  at  the  same  depth  as  the 
iris,  and  ranging  through  a  depth  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  crystalline 
lens,  I  meet  with  many  small  opaque  bodies  of  im^rolar  outline,  fixed 
in  the  globe.  They  are  evidently  scattered  through  the  substance  of 
the  lens.  The  lens  of  my  right  eye  is  much  freer  from  such  objects^ 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  remarkable  for  displaying  several 
larger  objects  which  are  near  its  posterior  &ce.  One  or  two  of  these 
seem  semi-opaque,  whilst  there  are  five  or  six  discs  of  a  higher  refracting 
power  than  the  general  substance  of  the  lens,  and  situated  more  away 
from  its  axis.  If  (speaking  in  terms  of  an  inch)  I  introduce  (7  and  8) 
a  pair  of  foci  y^  apart  as  &r  as  the  optic  centre,  so  that  in  the  con- 
vergent pencils  the  shadows  of  a  tear  (^^  from  the  said  centre)  are 
retinaUy  -^  apart,  and  those  of  the  iris  {^^  from  said  centre)  ^^ 
these  large  objects  appear  in  the  divergent  pencils  with  shadows 
showing  not  more  than  a  retinal  separation  of  their  centres  of  y^,  which 
places  them  as  far  back  from  the  iris  as  the  posterior  vertex  of  the 
lens,  which  should  be  ^^  from  the  optic  centre.  Two  of  these  objects 
have  real  diameters  of  ^^  and  f^.  They  may  be  masses  of  cho- 
lesterine  or  fat  like  the  microscope  has  encountered  in  the  crystalline, 
and  may  have  some  connexion  with  the  capsule  of  the  len&  The 
smaller  opaque  bodies  may  be  earthy  particles.  They  seem  to  undergo 
no  change.  I  have  been  acquainted  with  two  of  the  refracting  specks 
for  eighteen  years. 

With  a  fine  divergent  i^encil  a  tuft  of  bright  lines,  of  a  straighter 
character  in  my  right  eye  than  in  the  left,  radiate  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  pupil,  whilst  finer  ones  radiate  between  them  or  arise 

B.  429.  The  pale  reflected  beam,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  been  deseribod  by  any  one 
but  myself.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  bright  beam  Itself  was  firom  reflection  at 
theUd. 
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from  them.  l%e  largest  of  these  Imes  plainly  carry  diffractive  fringes, 
and  iu  a  convergent  pencil  form  sh&dy  dark  lines.  They  are  found 
on  either  surface  of  the  lens,  and  (as  Dr.  T.  Young  suggested)  are 
clearly  caused  by  the  stellate  structure  of  that  body,  as  presented  at 
its  two  sur&ces.  Whilst  the  phenomena  mentioned  seem  to  show  that 
the  modified  substance  of  which  the  star  ia  composed  must  project  in 
its  middle  line  a  little  above  the  general  face  of  the  lens,  so  as  to  con* 
stitnte  a  i*efracting  ridge,  if  we  may  argue  from  the  strongest  (whose 
ridge  may  be  ^^of  an  inch  inbreadth)  lines  to  the  weakest  ones  for  the 
effects  are  so  delicate,  that  they  vanish  away  in  most  of  the  examples,  on 
the  nigh  approach  of  the  focus  of  our  exploring  lens.  From  intervening 
between  the  anterior  face  and  the  retina,  the  vertex  and  limbs  of  the 
posterior  star  are  the  more  .visible,  the  limbs  of  the  other  seeming  to 
pe^  between  the  hinder  ones.  The  image  of  the  predominant  vertex 
usoally  deviates  from  the  middle  of  the  pupil.  In  my  case,  for  a  lucid 
point  at  my  reading  distance,  it  Ofpeara  as  if  lying  at  about  ^  of  the 
vertical  axis  of  the  pupil  from  its  a/pparerU  lower  edge,  and  in  my  left 
eye  slightly  towards  the  apparent  left  edge.  Besides,  there  is  a  per* 
vading  dotted  faint  cloudiness  of  the  lens  or  capsule,  which  it  would 
hardly  be  possible  to  analyse. 

If  we  introduce  a  pair  of  foci  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  crys- 
talline lens,  and  in  equation  (b)  from  2  in  the  sense  of  4,  make 
p'g'sI)  and  jsfii^^\  of  the  optic  axis,  we  £nd  that  an  object  falling, 
in  the  pair  of  convergent  pencils  at  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lensy 
would  have  c'd^,  the  separation  of  its  retinal  shadows,  equal  to 
0  A  &  If  we  now  suppose  the  retina  to  retreat  from  the  lens  by  \  of 
the  optic  axis,  or  f'  g'  =  ^f ,  c'  d'  =  y^  =  6  a  b  nearly,  giving  a  separa- 
tion of  the  two  shadows  ^th  further  asunder.  By  comparing  the 
separation  of  the  shadows  with  that  between  two  of  the  globules  that 
are  observed  to  be  attached  to  the  hyaloid  by  short  threads,  we  might 
readily  detect  such  a  deviation  as  the  one  imagined,  did  it  take  place. 
It  is  deduced  by  Dr.  Young  that  the  accommodation  of  the  eye  from 
vision  for  infinite  distance  to  that  of  nearest  distinct  vinion,  through 
an  alteration  in  the  length  of  the  optic  axis,  would  require  the  axis 
to  be  lengthened  by  one  seventh  of  itself.*  It  thus  appears  that 
did  all  this  extension  occur  between  the  lens  and  the  retina,  which 
the  properties  of  the  latter  forbid  us  to  accept,  wo  could  entoptically 
detect  such  an  alteration.  But  if  the  axis  lengthen  much  in  its 
anterior  portion,  so  that  objects  in  or  upon  the  eye  move  much,, 
where  we  can  easily  bring  the  foci  into  their  vicinity,  it  will  ba 
found  by  substituting  the  proper  numbers  in  equations  (a)  or  (b)^ 
that  very  considerable  deviations  iu  the  separations  of  the  pair  of 
shadow's  result.  In  a  word,  any  change  in  distance  between  a  tear 
and  the  iiis,  between  the  latter  and  a  speck  in  the  lens,  between 
any  two  of  these  specks  themselves,  at  all  approaching  one-seventh  of 
the  optic  axis,  could  not  &il  to  be  observed  by  the  methods  adduced. 
Hence  the  fact  of  our  not  being  able  to  readily  ascertain  (I  am  not 
sure  that  wo  may  not  detect  sotm  movement  between  the  tears  and 
•  FhU.  Tnxu^  1801,  p.  68. 
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iris  or  bodies  in  the  lens)  that  the  pair  <^  shadows  after  the 
accommodation,  do  vazy  their  apparent  distance  from  each  other, 
in  a  negative  fashion,  supports  the  opinion  of  Toang,  Helmholtz,  Ac, 
that  food  adaptation  takes  place  by  a  change  in  the  /arm  of  the  lens, 
as  that  supposition  is  the  only  one  which  requires  a  very  minute 
(^th  of  an  inch  in  the  lens,  says  Young)  alteration  in  length  along 
tne  optic  axis. 

23.  Toung,  and  all  subsequent  observers,  notice  a  want  of  symmetary 
in  ocular  refractions,  so  that  the  focal  adaptation  which  would  bring 
the  rays  from  a  lucid  point  which  &11  in  the  vertical  plane  most 
accurately  to  a  point,  is  not  the  same  as  that  which  brings  those  of  a 
transverse  plane  most  so.  Young  ascribed  this  to  the  influence  of 
the  crystalline  lens. 

24.  Theinfiective  fringes  of  the  edge  of  theiris  involved  in  ocular  diro- 
matic  dispersion,  and  the  stellate  figure  of  the  crystalline  lens,  wherever 
any  portions  happen  to  be  parallel  to  a  linear  bright  space,  tend  toarrange 
themselves  along  it,  so  as  to  form  supplementary  images  of  it,  to  do 
this»  through  the  boundary  lines,  to  letters  in  a  book.  And  wherever 
a  series  of  alternations  of  dark  and  white  lines  occur  of  a  certain 
breadth,  especially  if  the  lines  be  curved,  to  cause  such  effscts  to  cross 
one  another.  Thus,  whenever  we  stare  at  such  a  series  until  ihe  pupil 
dilates  and  the  eye  loses  its  focal  adjustment  for  their  distance  from  it^ 
a  very  singnlar  exhibition  of  broken,  or  intercurrent  white  and  coloured 
lines  results.* 

^  IV.  The  Vitreous  Body, 

25.  Perhaps  it  would  help  my  readers  to  a  readier  apprehension  of 
the  chief  points  to  be  kept  before  the  mind  in  investigating  the  nature 
of  the  vitreous  body,  if  I  place  before  them,  as  preliminary  to  entering 
upon  details,  something  like  a  definition  descriptive  of  my  views  of  the 
visible  texture  floating  within  it,  by  which  entoptical  researches  are 
guided,  and  the  structural  inferences  to  which  I  have  been  led  after  a 
diligent  study  of  its  movements. 

From  tJie  tocdls  of  the  cavity  behind  the  crystaUine  lens,  as  far  as  ii  is 
lined  by  hyaloid  membrane,  tJiere  springs  into  view  a  lax  network  of 
beaded  fibre,  which  is  the  frame  of  an  invisible  membrane  thai  divi^ 
the  peripheric  portion  of  the  vitreous  into  a  certain  number  of  little 
dtambers,  separating  them  from  eadi  other,  and  from  a  larger  middle  one. 

Tliese  compartmentB  are  filled  with  fluids  of  graduated  density,  in 

*  Ab  I  gather  from  Helmboltz*8  reproduction  (Encyk.  cit.,  g.  Ift2),  Listing  (Beit.  x.  phyt. 
Optilc.  1846)  pictures  the  entoptical  characteristics  of  the  crystalline  lens  Just  as  I  hare 
done.  But  the  larger  bodies  which  he  describes  corresponding  to  those  that  I  have  above 
given,  he  connects  with  the  €mlerior  portion  of  the  capsule,  and  apparenUy  also  the 
smaller  ones  which  I  regard  as  dispersed  throughout  the  lens.  He  speaks  of  the  steUate 
figure  as  owing  to  "  dark  radial  lines.*'  He  also  sketches  a  sort  of  **  irregular  star**  of 
bright  stripes  (5%r«(/^)  issuing  fh>m  near  the  middle  of  the  pupil,  which  he  ooi^tiirea 
to  have  been  oeeasloned  by  the  separation  of  the  capsule  from  the  cornea  in  the  foetal 
state.  These  nice  distinctions  with  the  entoptical  method  he  used  cannot,  I  am  persuaded, 
be  safely  made,  and  I  am  rather  disposed  to  suspect  that  even  the  irregular  star  was  aa 
aspect  of  the  true  stellate  figure  on  one  of  the  faces  of  the  lens.  Helmholts  seems  to  inialy 
tiiat  the  manifbid  images  of  lines,  tee.,  through  the  stellate  figure  was  explained  by  Gat 
(Uber  Diplopia  monophthalmica.  Dissert.  Ziirich,  1864).  I  do  not  know  if  Gut,  or  anj 
other  observer,  had  noticed  like  effects  fix>m  the  Iris. 
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such  ardor  J  ikai  Ike  densest  Uee  next  the  capstde  of  the  lens,  and  the  rarest 
next  the  retina^  so  tJuU  the  pitreaus  body  is  a  o&mp<mnd  optical  vn^ 
strument,  whose  anterior  constituents  excel  ike  posterior  in  refractive 
power, 

26.  Before  we  enter  upon  the  exploration  of  oar  Tisual  organs  for 
the  Terifiotttion  of  this  statement,  let  us  oonsider  Ibr  a  moment  what 
forces  are  likely  to  act  upon  a  reticulation  thus  attached  in  a  cayit  j 
filled  with  fluid,  so  as  to  occasion  its  parts  to  migrate. 

First,  it  must  be  remembered  that  when  the  globe  rotates,  the  fluids 
within  will  relatively  rotate.  No  matter  about  what  axis  the  rotation 
ensues,  whether  about  one  through  the  globe's  centre  by  turning  in  its 
orbit,  or  about  any  other  by  the  movement  of  the  head,  or  of  our 
whole  person,  the  vitreous  fluid  will  strive  to  abide  absolutely  at  rest ; 
or,  translation  of  the  orbit  apart,  rotate  within  its  cavity,  through  the 
flame  angkL  But  in  consequence  of  the  obstructions  from  the  web,  if 
not  from  some  friotion  between  the  fluid  and  the  parietes  of  the  cavity, 
the  latter  must  ultimately  concur  in  the  rotatiou.  And  as  to  the 
objects  visible  in  the  fluid,  their  connexions  must  exercise  control  over 
their  movements.  Thus  we  have  a  modified  result,  or  upon  the  whole, 
the  objects  in  the  vitreous  will  travel  in  the  direction  of  the  rotation, 
but  will  start  from  their  places  at  later  respective  instants  than  the 
b^inning  of  that  act.  Then  go  equally  with  the  rate  of  rotation.  And 
when  the  ocular  rotation  is  arrested,  they  will  continue  theirs  awhile 
longer,  through  the  inertia  of  the  now  rotating  fluid,  until  the  fluid 
ceases  to  move,  or  until  they  reach  the  ends  of  their  tethers;  when, 
after  a  momentary  pause,  they  tend  to  regain  their  original  sites  by 
retraction,  or  the  web's  elasticity.  Independently  of  these  connexions, 
rotation  of  the  fluid  in  its  vessel  would  cause  the  objects  nearest  the 
wall  to  journey  through  the  greatest  linear  spaces,  and  the  others 
gradually  through  less,  until  at  the  centre  of  the  entire  chamber  they 
would  remain  at  rest. 

Though  the  principles  here  sketched  are  found  on  trial  to  be  gene- 
rally agreeable  with  the  movements  of  the  bodies  visible  in  the 
vitreous,  yet  we  discover  that  their  operation  is  disturbed  by  the  in- 
fluence of  a  force  causing  movements  solely  in  the  vertical  direction  oA 
ike  instant,  whatever  point  of  the  eye's  circumference  happens  to  be 
then  uppermost ;  and  which  must  therefore  proceed  from  a  diflerenoe 
in  specific  gravity  of  some  of  the  contents  of  the  vessel 

If  the  axis  of  the  eye  be  horisontal,  whether  we  stand  erect  or  lie 
on  either  side,  or  let  the  head  depend,  and  we  now  look  to  a  higher 
point,  the  objects  in  the  back  part  of  the  vitreous  will  actuaUt/  (6) 
rise,  as  far  as  their  connexions  permit,  exceeding  the  angle  of  rotation 
&r  beyond  what  happens  in  horizontal  rotations,  through  a  consi- 
derably greater  angle  than  the  axis  has  turned  through ;  whilst  those 
in  the  front  part  of  the  vitreous  will  acttudly  descend  through  angles 
equal  to  those  risen  through  by  the  former  objects,  which  are  severally 
at  corresponding  distances  from  the  wall  of  the  cavity.  But  if  from  a 
horizontal  direction  of  rest  we  turn  the  regard  to  some  lower  point,  both 
the  anterior  and  posterior  objects  so  accompany  the  movement  as  not 
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to  rotate  at  all  in  the  eye.  And  idmilar  eflfocts  respectively  take 
plaee  either  in  looking  from  a  lower  to  a  bigher  point,  or  vice  ver9d,no 
matter  throngh  bow  great  an  angle. 

Hence  tbe  posterior  objects  are,  relatively,  so  strongly  bnoyed  np, 
and  tbe  anterior  ones  pnlled  down  by  a  difference  in  specific  gravity  in 
some  of  tbe  contents  of  the  entire  chamber,  as  to  more  than  counter* 
balance  tbe  effects  of  friction  in  tbe  rotatory  act. 

Nevertheless,  with  the  optic  axis  vertical,  whether  we  look  upwank 
or  downwards,  neither  the  objects  nearest  the  foramen  centrale  retinsB, 
nor  those  nearest  the  lens,  approach  appreciably,  or  depart  from  the 
wall  of  the  vessel  respectively  nearest  them.  And  it  is  as  much  as 
ever  we  can  detect  a  very  slight  vertical  movement  in  objects  rather 
further  removed  from  the  wall  than  either  of  the  examples  mentioned. 
As,  therefore,  tbe  difference  in  specific  gravity  whicb  we  have  foand  t» 
exist  does  not  manifest  itself  decidedly  under  cireumstanoea  whea 
it  must  have  a  great  tendency  to  do  so,  the  objects  we  regard 
must,  immediately  or  mediately,  in  some  fashion  be  tied  to  the  parietes 
of  the  cavity. 

When  we  wish  a  deliberate  inspection  of  an  intra-vitreous  body,  we 
bad  better  look  downwards,  because  this  is  a  direction  agreeable  to  the 
ocular  muscles,  and  the  body  will  remain  steady  whilst  we  survey  it. 

In  setting  about  tbe  scrutiny  in  question,  the  first  glance  conveys  to 
the  mind  the  impression  that  the  floating  bodies  we  behold  are  a  con* 
fused  mixture  of  globules  and  fragmentary  filaments.  The  most  cur- 
sory methodical  exploration  apprises  us  that  all  these  lie  behind  the 
crystalline  lens,  and  by  3  and  4  we  resolve  that  whatever  be  the 
breadths  of  tbe  shadows,  under  various  conditions,  all,  from  front  to 
back  of  the  vitreous,  whether  filaments  or  globules,  have  a  general 
agreement  in  breadUi,  so  that  both  in  a  divergent  and  convergent 
pencil  increased  magnitude  in  the  image  shows  a  less  distance  from  the 
focal  point  we  employ;  though  in  any  given  region  globules  or  fila^ 
ments,  side  by  side,  at  the  same  focal  or  retinal  distance  may  differ 
appreciably  in  size. 

If,  to  get  more  accurate  information  (speaking  in  terms  of  an  inch), 
I  place  a  pair  of  foci  ^^  apart  at  the  optic  centre  (7  and  20),  the 
foremost  fibre  in  the  vitreous,  casts  in  the  divergent  pencils  shadows 
whose  middle  lines  are  retinally  -^  apart,  and  -y^^  broad.  It  is  thus 
A:  from  said  centre,  or  ^V  ^^™  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  &  ^^  diameter  ^^^ 
The  anterior  current  of  fibres  seems  to  extend  to  fully  ^  from  tbe 
lens,  and  the  breadths  of  the  main  ones  to  be  about  that  of  the  example 
chosen,  or  a  little  less.  With  foci  -^  apart,  one  of  the  most  advanced 
fibres  of  the  posterior  current,  retinally  shows  shadows  ^^r  &p&rt  and 
y|^  broad ;  another,  behind  this  one,  shadows  -^-^  apart  and  y^^ 
broad.  These  are  therefoi*e  ^  and  -j^  from  the  retina,  and  have  rod 
breadths  of  -^^  and  -yc^js-  I  may  see  a  fibre  lying  over  the  pundvjm 
aureum  redna  within  -}jg  of  it,  having  a  parallax  little  more  than  the 
central  vessels  of  the  retina,  whicb  are  about  -^^  frt>m  the  uniiant 
mjorfaoej  from  which  we  are,  in  fiict,  measuring,  on  movements  of  m 
pencil  parallel  to  the  retina  (10).     We  must  guard  ourselves  against 
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taking  for  globules  little  yascular  dots  or  specks  in  the  hyaloid  or 
tissues  between  it  and  the  sentients,  which  are  brought  into  view  hj 
such  a  movement  as  will  be  explained  in  the  next  section. 

The  image  of  the  globule  in  a  divergent  pencil  is  a  bright  circular 
area  surrounded  by  diffractive  fringes;  in  a  convergent  one,  a  dark 
circular  area^  within  a  fringed  bright  areola.  The  globule,  therefore,  is 
ti*ansparent,  and  of  greater  refractive  power  than  the  fluid  in  which  it 
floats ;  but  it  cannot  be  of  much  greater,  for  were  it  so  globules  re« 
siding  near  the  retina  would  evince  shady  centres  when  we  receive 
into  the  eye  I'ays  from  a  lucid  point  placed  as  fJEvr,  or  nearly  as  far^ 
away  from  it  as  its  anterior  focus  (H);  for  they  should  then  be  ablo 
to  bring  the  rays  that  ))ass  through  them  to  a  focus  nearer  to  them- 
selves than  to  the  retinal  seat  of  their  image,  and  thus  to  project  them 
away  from  the  image's  middle  portion.  However,  in  such  a  case,  we 
may  observe  globules  near  the  lens  with  obscure  middles;  and  what 
has  been  said  of  the  globule  may  be  considered  to  apply  to  the 
filaments. 

The  objects  near  the  crystalline  lens  are  easy  to  see,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  attached  to  its  capsule  without  its  being  noticed. 
Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  every  bead  or  filament  thereabouts  sweeps 
across  the  pupil,  however  broad  this  be,  without  any  check. 

If  we  now  single  out,  with  a  divergent  pencil,  one  of  the  smallest 
imsges,  or  a  bead  nearest  the  sentient  points  of  the  retina,  and  move 
the  eye  about  gently,  we  can  note  that  it  accompanies  the  movement ; 
whikt  others  near  it,  with  broader  shadows,  pass  over  it  and  swim 
about.  If  the  eye  rotate  through  a  very  small  angle,  it  does  the 
i^me,  though  the  others  referred  to  remain  at  rest,  not  yet  having  been 
set  in  motion.  And  when  the  eyeball  rotates  sufficiently  to  cause  the 
mass  of  globules,  less  near  the  retina,  to  appear  to  move,  they  will 
proceed  even  after  the  eye  has  ceased  to  move,  and  will  regain  their 
places  by  apparent  retraction ;  whereas,  the  object  we  are  especially 
watching  moves,  if  not  exactly,  all  but  exactly,  with  the  eye,  and 
stops  with  the  eye.  If  we  reflect  that  the  smallest  instance  of 
images  ever  lessening  for  more  posterior  objects  scarcely  expresses  the 
lucid  and  shady  contrasts  which  reveal  it,  we  can  well  understand  that 
a  like  object  behind  the  one  that  yields  such  an  image  would  not  be 
discernible  at  alL  So  that  if  all  the  forthcoming  observations  shall 
be  found  to  harmonize  with  the  notion,  we  may  conjecture  that  a 
chain  of  one  or  more  invisible  beads  is  the  mode  of  connexion  with 
the  parietal  membrane,  ending  in  the  "  decumbent  nuclei!^  that  histo* 
logists  find  thereon.  Especially  if  there  is  reason  for  believing  that 
none  of  these  threads  spring  from  that  portion  of  the  membrane  that 
covers  the  pu/nctyan  aurev/nh  retince. 

If  we  now  turn  in  succession  to  objects  at  different  depths  in  the 
humour,  we  observe  that  their  several  excursions  from  positions  of 
rest,  consequent  upon  ocular  movement,  are  in  accordance  with  what 
we  should  expect  from  objects  tied  together  as  imagined,  under  the 
dynamical  influences  actually  in  play.  In  so  far  that,  though  we 
might  never  be  able  to  divine  how  the  seemingly  solitary  globules  are 
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svtained  in  thdr  tekUve  plftces,  we  mii^t  be  wire  that  ikjty  are  parte 
of  Atysttm, 

But  if  we  repeat  the  examiiiati<»8  of  these  objects  in  variofm 
postures  of  the  head;  if  we  rotate  the  eje  in  all  the  podtiona  it  can 
take,  gently,  quickly,  and  strenuously,  seiaing  every  advantage  foe 
getting  as  extensive  and  diversified  a  sight  as  possble  of  the  contento 
of  the  vitreous,  then  we  shall  readily  c<»ne  to  tee  that  a  host  of  fibres 
start  from  the  hyaloid,  from  place  to  place,  as  fax  over  it  as  the  super- 
imposed retina  has  a  moderate  sensibility,  and  congregate  into  filnres 
that  stretch  out  into  the  fluid.  Thus,  reversiiig  the  description  fc»r  a 
given  instance,  by  the  gradual  tapering  of  the  image  through  variaticMi 
in  retinal  distance,  in  a  divergent  pencil,  a  fibre  coming  from  the 
depths  of  the  vitreous  when  the  eye  is  pron^  to  attach  itself  above, 
wears  the  aspect  of  a  trunk  of  a  tree  throwing  out  branches  and 
twigs,  holding  by  the  ultimate  subdivisions  to  the  retina,  so  that  in  a 
vehement  rotation  of  the  eye  the  tree  seems  to  fly  idong  spaoe,  re- 
volving on  its  twig-tips.  And  further,  it  requires  but  the  bestowal  of 
a  little  pains  to  make  ourselves  conversant  witii  the  skeleton  of  a 
fibrous  network  stretching  all  along  the  walls  of  the  vessel. 

Nor  can  we  have  omitted  to  notice  that  many  of  the  fikmenta 
present  to  us  uninterrupted  ranks  of  beads  of  much  length.  If  closely 
observant,  and  our  pencils  of  the  best,  we  perceive  that  every  filament 
in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  back  of  the  eye,  or  crossing  the  axis  of 
either  kind  of  pencil  at  right  angles  to  it — ^that  is,  (U  leaH  approad- 
mately  iniersecting  the  raya  of  the  pencil  in  Ihie  style,  is  resolved  into  a 
thread  of  beads.  If  the  filament  bends  in  such  a  plane,  the  conse- 
quent crowding  together  of  the  beads  on  the  ccmcave  side  is  manifest. 
Hg.  s.  Fig.  4. 


Fio.  S. — ^A  portion  of  a  filament  in  a  oonyergent  pendL 

Fig.  a* — The  tame  in  a  diTergent  pencil.    In  the  latter  caac  we  may  oflcB  see  ttree 

or  foot  dark  inflecUye  fringes,  instead  of  one  only,  as  here  indicated. 

Now,  if  a  filament  at  any  part  quits  such  a  plane,  the  images  of 
two  or  more  portions  of  it,  which  may  have  afforded  each  other 
inflected  and  refracted  rays,  must  be  projected  upon  the  same  retinal 
spot;  and  considering  that  the  filaments  may  cut  the  vertical  trans- 
verse plane  at  every  angle,  that  they  may  have  eveiy  degree  of  tortu- 
osity, are  exceedingly  plentiful,  and  the  beads  innumerable,  the  inter- 
ference of  their  pix>jections  with  one  another  must  be  of  inconceivable 
frequency,  and  the  resulting  phenomena  in  all  possible  ways  diversified. 
In  such  a  case,  it  may  be  observed,  it  is  neither  the  object  whidi  first 
intercepts  a  pencil  of  rays,  nor  that  which  last  fiills  in  their  path, 
which  is  revealed  by  preference ;  as  a  rule,  it  is  that  whose  imi^  has 
the  most  forcible  contrasts  in  bright  and  dark  parts ;  in  a  divei*gent 
pencil,  more  commonly,  though  not  necessarily,  the  hindmost  object. 
Ordinarily  neither  image  extinguishes  the  other,  and  even  all  the 
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bright  and  dark  parts  of  several  such  images  may  be  distinguished  at 
a  retinal  spot.  Yet  events  of  another  character  may  accrue  :  a  couple 
of  images  may  own  a  common  centre,  and  coincide  in  their  concentric 
fringes^  generating  an  image  of  intensified  contrasts.  This  effect  is 
often  produced  if  a  filament  bends  sharply  forwards.  Again,  the 
reverse  of  this  happens  by  several  images  of  beads  dropping  upon 
one  another  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  slur  aU  the  contrasts  together,  to 
their  entire  obliteration.  Thus  we  have  a  continuous  perfectly  beaded 
thread  severed  into  pieces,  comprising  many  beads,  but  a  few,  or  even 
single  beads.  By  causing  a  fibre  to  twist  in  the  eye,  or  by  bringing 
the  images  of  anterior  beads  of  a  fibre  inclining  forwards  fix>m  the 
retina,  over  those  of  posterior  ones,  by  aid  of  their  different  parallaxes 
when  we  move  the  focus  of  our  exploring  pencil  from  side  to  side,  up 
and  down,  and  as  occasion  requires,  we  may  produce  at  pleasure 
phenomena  of  all  the  sorts  that  are  here  sketched. 

Keeping,  then,  this  hint  in  mind,  and  perseveringly  disentangling 
the  fibres,  we  may  soon  perceive  that  they  are  all  mere  strings  of  beads, 
which  coalesce  by  contracted  surfaces.  Here  and  there  we  may  note 
some  stouter  than  the  rest,  with  perhaps  their  beads  more  broadly 
united,  constituting,  as  it  were,  a  stronger  framework  ramifying  through 
the  general  web. 

But  it  may  be  better  to  speak  directly  of  what  I  find  in  my  own 
eyes.  I  have,  then,  quite  familiarized  myself  with  the  web — having  a 
systemic  but  no  further  similarity  to  each  other  in  my  two  eyes.  I 
can  at  once  locate  in  the  tissue  any  thread  that  comes  into  view,  and 
any  globule  that  tumbles  upon  the  sight  I  can  restore  to  its  place 
among  the  meshes  of  the  web  with  &cility.  Again  and  again  I  have 
succeeded  in  stretching  a  host  of  seemingly  disseminated  beads  into  a 
tuft  of  neat  fibres.  And  a  number  of  them  scattered  separately 
among  the  meshes  I  have  been  able  to  distinctly  assign  to  one  or  more 
crumpled  fibres  twined  in  among  the  rest.  And  if  I  have  occasionally 
been  unable  to  get  a  continuous  inspection  of  certain  fibres  confined 
by  others,  I  have  dotted  out  their  course  satisfactorily  by  the  line 
which  the  projected  beads  indicate.  Whenever  I  have  b€^  able  to 
cast  a  swarm  of  plain  circular  images  tolerably  free  from  coincident 
projections,  I  have  not  fisiiled  to  discover  that  they  are  constituents  of 
fibres.  In  all  the  examples  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  vitreous 
that  Mi  within  the  reach  of  our  convergent  pencil,  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  there  is  not  a  stray  bead,  and  that  all  the  fibres  are  series  of  beads. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  immense  multitude  I  do  fidl  in  with  some 
beads  so  involved  among  fibres,  or  so  widely  away  from  the  axis  of 
vision,  as  scarcely  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  establishment  of 
their  being  items  in  a  series;  and  one  or  two  beads,  the  nearest  to  the 
most  sensible  portion  of  the  retina,  where  no  contiguous  ones  are 
apparent,  but  which  may  be  presumed  to  be  merely  displaying  un- 
usually strong  images  in  a  position  where  ordinary  ones  are  not  dis- 
cernible, and  these  are  plainly  held  in  their  places  in  the  fluid  by  some 
means  or  other.  So  that,  from  all  these  observations  I  feel  all  but 
absolutely  certain  that  every  bead  forms  a  link  in  a  fibre,  and  certain 
that  there  are  no  loose  beads  in  the  vitreous. 
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The  network,  I  see,  is  not  a  mere  medley  of  fibres  in  a  space  of 
three  dimensions.  Arising  thickly,  but  not  indifierently,  from  over 
the  surface  of  the  hyaloid,  they  unite  in  detached  groups,  and  the 
junction  of  these  groups  in  the  body  of  the  fluid  is  not  effected  by 
fibres  running  in  indiscriminate  directions,  but  by  fibres  interlacing 
and  anastomosing  in  such  fashion  as  to  form  trellised  ^eds  of  tissue, 
some  of  the  sheets  being  so  replete  with  threads  as  to  be  almost  a  doth 
of  them,  whilst  others  show  them  with  considerable  intervals. 

Insomuch  that  these  sheets,  or  fibrous  lamellsB,  are  arranged  like 
rudely  latticed  dissepiments,  traversing  in  a  more  or  less  continuous 
expansion  the  vitreous,  with  more  freedom  of  movement  as  they  reach 
further  from  its  wall,  along  which  they  chiefly  prevail,  only  extending 
into  the  interior  obliquely.  Bowman's  account  of  the  appearance  of 
the  vitreous  body  when  prepared  in  chromic  acid,  involves  a  fiiir  notion 
of  what  I  am  striving  to  convey.  *'  A  few  concentric  lamelise  ex- 
ternally, to  which  succeed  very  irregular  radiating  septa,  and  lastly, 
an  irregular  central  cavity."  Only  the  word  concentric  must  only 
import  that  from  the  extension  of  the  lamell»  near  the  wall,  much  of 
it  takes  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  it ;  the  fibres  run  as  if  in  the 
Septa  of  a  number  of  cells,  whose  mean  shape  is  expanded  parallel 
to  the  parietes  of  the  vessel,  and  compressed  in  a  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  that,  just  as  the  elastic  fibre  of  histologists  is  known  to  do 
in  serous  membranes,  or  homogeneous  connective  tissue,  of  which  soi-t 
of  fibre  they  would  seem  to  be.  These  reticulated  septa  are  woven,  as 
it  were,  from  the  hyaloid,  but  span  the  orifice  of  the  pupil  without 
springing  from  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline.  Nevertheless,  no  mem- 
brane is  visible  in  the  meshes,  nor  could  any  homogeneous  material  of 
this  sort  be  seen,  if  existing.  Nor  is  there  any  granular  deposit  along 
or  near  the  fibres  to  be  seen,  for  what  may  wear  a  primA  facie  aspect 
of  such,  it  is  easy  to  detect,  only  proceeds  ^m  a  peculiar  overlying 
of  the  images  of  ordinary  beads,  which  is  often  but  transitory. 

Such  seeming,  then,  to  be  all  the  results  obtainable  by  detailed  in- 
spection of  the  web,  let  us  bring  forward  the  observations  on  difference 
of  specific  gravity,  which  were  left  imperfectly  interpreted,  and  try 
whether  the  unknown  in  the  two  cases  may  be  arrived  at  by  consider- 
ing them  together. 

We  shall  hardly  be  inclined  to  conjecture  that  a  fibre  that  looks 
precisely  alike  in  all  regions  should  be  lighter  than  the  vitreous  fluid 
posteriorly,  and  heavier  anteriorly,  or  that  it,  together  with  membrane 
in  which  it  runs,  is  so.  If  thus,  and  the  fluid  freely  communicates  with 
itself  throughout  the  vessel,  when  we  look  downwards  the  fibres  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  lens  would  fall  down  upon  it,  and  those  near  the 
retinal  centre  mount  up  against  it.  If  the  fibre  runs  in  septa  which 
completely  divide  the  vitreous  into  shut  cells,  it  might  not  be  possible 
to  refute  the  supposition  before  us,  but  its  intrinsic  improbability  will 
prevent  us  from  entertaining  it. 

In  a  former  attempt  to  account  for  the  see-saw  motion  from  specific 
gravity,  I  suggested  it  might  be  attributable  to  an  excess  of  light  fibre 
in  the  back  of  the  vitreous,  overcoming  the  buoyancy  of  that  in  the 
front,  pulling  down  the  less  quantity,  by  a  series  of  attachments  of  the 
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expanded  web  to  the  hjaloid,  as  if  over  a  line  of  pnllejs.  Bat  a  re- 
newed examination  leaves  me  .no  room  to  think  that  any  posterior 
excess  exists,  whilst  in  a  freely  communicating  fluid  the  objection 
tugged  as  &tal  to  the  foregoing  hypothesis  applies  equally  well  to  this; 
and  if  the  fluid  be  shut  into  separate  bags,  then,  i^ould  we  lie  on  the 
back,  and  incline  the  head  but  a  little  to  one  side,  the  strain  of  a 
posterior  excess  of  buoyancy  should  fail  to  exert  material  force  upon 
the  anterior  fibre;  yet  never  can  I  witness  any  movement  from  gravity 
in  one  set  of  flbres  without  an  equal  opposite  one  in  the  other  set* 
In  a  word,  the  endeavour  to  explain  the  see-saw  phenomenon  by 
imagining  a  difference  in  the  specific  gravities  of  the  fibre  and  fluid, 
I  feel  compelled  to  abandon  as  a  hopeless  task. 

However,  it  is  lefb  us  to  assume  that  the  vitreous  body  is  an  aggre- 
gate of  little  bags  which  are  filled  with  fluids  of  graduated  density, 
the  heavier,  in  any  two  examples,  always  lying  nearer  the  lens.  The 
sole  hypothesis  which,  as  far  as  I  can  see  into  the  matter,  meets  the 
requirements  before  us. 

Fluids  shut  in  lax  bags  admit  a  contortion  of  these  sufficient  to 
yield  all  the  motions  the  web  exhibits  to  us.  With  the  optic  axis  in 
the  horizon  or  inclined  to  it,  the  sinking  of  the  heavier  bags  and  rising 
of  the  lighter,  would  render  the  see-saw  phenomena  with  precision. 

If  we  bend  our  gaze  downwards,  the  heavier  and  lighter  bags  will 
tend,  by  their  relative  densities,  to  keep  their  places  in  the  eye;  and 
there  does  occur  a  certain  dropping  of  the  fibres  running  laterally  from 
the  centre  of  the  retina,  a&if  a  bubble  of  fluid  bounded  by  them  were 
striving  to  reach  the  surface. 

Should  we  look  upwards,  the  heavier  bags  cannot  descend,  because 
they  are  bound  down  on  either  side  round  the  lens,  and  the  lighter 
ones  cannot  ascend  for  a  like  reason ;  yet  I  think  a  certain  direction  of 
the  lateral  fibres  indicates  an  arching  upwards  of  the  reticulated  tissue 
near  the  middle  of  the  retina  in  this  case,  whilst  nice  observation  in 
this  instance  or  the  former  may  enable  us  to  discern  equivalent  dis- 
placements of  the  tissues  spanning  the  lens. 

It  seems  immaterial  for  this  hypothesis  whether  we  regard  those 
portions  of  the  vitreous  fluid  removed  from  our  easy  inspection,  most 
distant  from  the  optic  axis,  to  be  kept  in  cells  apart  from  that  in  the 
middle  portion,  or  not.  But  a  lighter  fluid  may  lie  over  aU  parts  of  the 
retina,  if  rarer  layers  embr<ice  each  other  Jrom  the  lens  totoards  the  retina. 

In  this  manner,  then,  I  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
vitreous  body  is  a  compound  concavo-convex  lens,  so  constructed  as  in 
one  respect  to  be  a  fluid  imitation  of  the  crystalline,  a  prolongation, 
as  it  were,  of  its  series  of  posterior  layers ;  which  are  formed  of  material  of 
gradually  diminishing  reflective  power,  whilst  the  decreasing  series  is 
Sere  inferred  to  be  carried  through  the  vitreous  to  the  very  retina, 
thus  the  middle  of  the  crystalline  is  the  centre  of  an  easy  succession 
of  refractions,  for  the  pencils  of  rays  that  are  destined  to  impinge  in 
foci  upon  the  retina.* 

(2b  be  condvded  in  <mr  next.) 

•  Though  mj  earliest  entoptical  attempt  in  treating  of  the  yltreoos  was  burthened  with 
the  defect  of  overlooking  the  anterior  cross-current  of  moscsB,  yet  I  will  rentore  to  qaote 
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AttT.  n. 

On  the  TreaimmU  of  Tetanus.    By  Campbell  de  Moboan^  Surgeon  to 
the  Middlesex  Hospital 

Ik  a  valuable  report  by  Mr.  Polaad  of  "  seventy-two  cases  of  tetanus 
occnrring  in  Guy's  Hospital,"  published  in  the  *Guy*s  Hospital 
Reports,'  the  author  adopts  the  view  generally  entertained  with  regard 
to  the  efficacy  of  remedies  in  this  disease. 

"  We  can  hardly,"  he  observes^  "  call  the  mediciues  administered  in  the  re- 
coveries *  remedies  ;*  they  appear  merely  to  have  rendered  the  patient  more 
able  to  fi^ht  against  the  battle  of  spasmodic  action.  Tetanus  nrns  a  certain 
course ;  it  has  its  period  of  accession,  its  height  and  intense  activity,  and  its 
mdnal  decline ;  it  often  kills  before  it  retushes  its  active  point ;  and  often 
kilb  by  exhaustion  during  its  decline.  Nothing  seems  to  check  its  regular 
course ;  there  is  no  control  in  its  unvarying  and  undaunted  career ;  it  wUl 
have  its  sway.  All  we  can  do  is  to  enable  our  patient  to  weather  out  the 
storm,  by  giving  him  as  much  strength  as  possible,  and  not  adding  fuel  to  the 
fire  by  aU  sorts  of  applications  and  internal  remedies,  which  have  over  and  over 
again  signally  failed.'' 

This,  which  was  the  opinion  of  Hunter,  and  which  is  probably  the 
opinion  of  most  who  have  tried  to  combat  this  terrible  disease,  has 
been  but  too  well  justified  by  experience.  But  it  is  one  which  should 
not  be  pressed  so  fistr  as  to  drive  ns  to  the  conclusion  that,  because  as 
yet  there  has  been  only  £Eiilure,  we  must  not  look  forward  to  success. 
On  the  contrary,  should  we  not  rather  endeavour,  by  repeated  experi- 

flM  words,  in  which  it  sunu  np,  for  conputeoii  with  the  tomdhmUma  of  other  inqoiicn 
(London  Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  101) :  **  The  more  I  coMider  their  oonnected  chftin-Uke 
ohanuster,  their  branches  thrown  out  in  so  many  different  directions,  and  to  such  great 
lengths,  the  different  parts  of  these  ilgores  changing  their  reiatlTe  pontkms  hnt  vety  little, 
ao  that  each  aiaisea  lias,  so  to  speak,  a  home  in  tlie  Titreoos,  to  which  after  each  diatorb- 
ance  it  finally  returns,  the  more  I  feel  disposed  to  regard  them  as  ftinges  or  processes  of 
the  hyaloid  membrane,  or  as  deposits  in  it"— that  is,  in  the  septa  of  the  **  cell-divided 
ihiid.*'  I  owned  myself  poszled  with  these  vtews  to  reconcile  the  obvions  elifeota  of  the 
^*  vis  inertia  of  the  vitreous  itself"  with  the  apparent  "  buoyancy"  of  the  aMtfOB.  Biewster 
(paper  cited)  described  both  currents  of  tnuMctB,  termed  the  images  diffhictire,  and  net 
reflractive,  offered  a  numerical  retinal  distance  of  a  filament  with  **  the  diameter  of  its 
shadow,**  called  them  specifically  lighter  than  the  flaid,  ignoriog  or  orerlooking  all  the 
anterior  cross  movements,  except  what  arise  from  rotation, — ^took  the  beaded  fibres  tor 
hoUow  tubes  with  scattered  globules  inside,  perhaps  "the  remains  of  vessels,"  **  as  exis^g 
in  detached  and  floating  portions.** — In  a  word,  these  nwscce  as  fragmentary  knotted  fila- 
ments suttieot  to  increase  and  decrease  within  his  experience,  floating  fireely  within  a  tew 
oells  with  invisible  membranous  waUs,  into  which  he  divided  the  vitreous.  As  I  learn 
fh>m  Helmholtz  (Encyk.  clt.,  s.  153),  who  quotes  them,  and  adds  his  own  observations. 
Bonders  (Nederlandsch  Lancet,  1846)  and  Doncan  (Be  Corp,  Yitr.  Struct.  Disaert. 
Tr^^eeti  ad  Bhennm,  1854)  next  taivestigate  the  vitreous,  the  latter  of  whom  oosapaxce 
what  he  thus  sees  with  what  he  observes  under  the  microscope.  They  find  globules* 
(Bonders)  granulated  threads  {mit  KOmem  Uaebst),  aggregated  granules  {Kdmerhaufin}^  and 
membranoas-Uke  fblds  **  isolated,"  or  else  attached  to  other  forms  or  to  the  walls  of  the 
cavity,  all  of  which  are  lighter  than  the  fluid,— register  nwacricaUy  the  sises  and  places  of 
the  ol^ects.  Finally,  they,  like  Brewster,  regard  what  they  see  as  remnants  of  fcetal  structure, 
but  of  the  very  internal  framework  of  the  vitreous  (dfestf  GebQde  Hnd  Mate  de»  embrgo- 
nakn  Sonet  dee  Gfiaskdrpen).  Ailervrards,  I  described  aU  the  olijccts  of  the  vitreooi  ae 
belonging  to  beaded  fibres  forming  one  system,  and  recognised  the  faet  that  it  is  a  relotfw 
movement  from  gravity  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  fibres  that  called  for  explanation. 
However,  it  is  quite  enough  to  glance  into  the  accounts  of  different  observers  to  peroeiTe 
that  the  contents  of  the  vitreous  in  all  the  individuals  are  aUke. 
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menty  to  find  some  remedies  from  which  positive  results  may  be 
obtaiiaed  %  With  a  view  to  leading  the  profession  to  a  more  efficient 
trial  of  remedies^  which,  judging  from  the  reported  cases,  have  hardly 
as  yet  been  £urly  tested,  the  following  case,  with  the  observations 
iqpon  it,  has  been  drawn  up : 

Henzy  Biackwin,  aged  fifteen,  employed  at  a  coal  shed,  was  admitted 
into  the  Middlesex  Hospital  on  the  16th  of  September,  1858,  with 
symptoms  of  trismus.  He  is  short,  but  well  formed  and  strong,  and 
has  had,  by  all  accounts,  very  good  health. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  while  walking,  he  trod  on  a  large  rusty 
naily  and  the  point  of  it  pierced  through  the  thin  boot  he  had  on,  and 
ran  into  the  right  foot  just  at  the  base  of  the  middle  toe.  There 
was  litfcle  bleeding  from  the  wound. 

On  the  following  day  he  came  to  the  hoi^ital,  walking  on  the  heel 
of  the  wounded  foot  in  consequence  of  the  pain,  and  aiding  himself 
with  a  stick.  A  poultice  was  ordered;  a  gathering  form^  in  tho 
part,  which  broke  on  the  4th  of  September,  and  the  relief  was  so 
great  that  he  was  able  to  walk  about.  On  the  7th  the  place  was  quite 
healed,  and  he  discontinued  his  attendance.  On  the  8th  he  felt  a 
BtaffnesB  about  the  jaw,  which  got  so  much  worse  that  on  the  12th 
he  was  unable  to  open  his  mouth.  He  felt  some  stifiheas  at  the  back 
of  the  neck,  and  pain  down  the  back  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere 
with  his  walking.  He  had  some  difficulty  in  swallowing.  On  the 
13th  he  took  to  his  bed.  On  the  15th  he  was  unable  to  open  his 
mouth  or  move  his  head,  but  he  had  no  twitchings  in  his  limbs.  For 
two  or  three  nights  he  had  not  had  any  sleep,  but  dozed  off  occasion* 
ally  in  the  daytime.     The  bowels  had  been  opened  daily. 

On  the  momiug  of  the  16th  he  was  brought  to  the  Hospital;  the 
trismus  was  very  severe,  and  he  was  unable  to  move  his  head  in  any 
direction.  He  perspired  freely,  and  complained  of  great  pain  down 
the  back;  but  there  was  no  opisthotonos.  The  abdominal  muscles 
were  very  tense;  pulse,  eighty.  He  was  ordered  a  castor-oil  injection, 
and  linseed-meal  poultice  down  the  back,  to  whid)  was  added  a  lotion 
of  diloroform,  acooite,  and  opium.  A  draught  containing  paregorio 
and  the  liquor  opii  sedativus  was  given  every  six  hours;  broth  diet 
and  strong  beef  tea. 

The  injection  only  brought  away  a  few  scybala.  At  about  ten  p.m., 
on  waking  from  a  sleep  of  two  hours,  he  had  a  spasm,  which  caused 
slight  opisthotonos  and  great  difficulty  of  breathing.  The  spasm 
lasted  only  a  short  time,  and  was  followed  by  a  copious  perspiration. 
He  slept  afterwards  for  two  hours. 

17th.  Feels  more  comfortable,  is  in  less  pain,  and  the  expreasion  of 
the  face  more  natural. 

Ordered:  Olei  tiglii,  T^j  statim;  tinct.  aconiti,  Htv  3tiis  horis; 
mist,  vini  gallici,  §ij  4tis  horis;  essence  of  beef  tea,  two  eggs,  and 
milk  Oj. 

18th.  Has  had  a  fiiir  night;  but  the  trismus  is  more  marked,  and 
there  is  more  pain  down  the  back;  the  abdominal  muscles  are  again 
TMy  rigid.     There  is  no  pain  in  the  foot. 
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He  was  ia  thia  oondiiion  when  I  first  saw  him  on  nj  retom  to 
town.  Hitherto  he  had  been  under  the  care  of  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Flower.  The  symptoms  since  the  morning  had  been  more  marked, 
and  were  gaining  ground.  For  reasons  hereafter  mentioned,  I  ordered 
him  at  once  the  one-tenth  of  a  grain  of  strychnine  every  two  hours, 
the  symptoms  to  be  carefully  watched,  and  the  medicine  to  be  omitted 
so  soon  as  any  effects  from  it  were  observed.  The  diet  to  remain  as 
before. 

In  the  evening  the  muscles  of  the  back  were  very  rigid;  he  was 
unable  to  bend  his  knees,  and  there  was  from  time  to  time  slight 
opisthotonos.  He  complained  of  twitchings  in  the  thighs,  which  pre- 
vented his  sleeping.  These  B}'mptoms  becoming  more  marked,  th& 
medicine  was  discontinued  after  the  second  dose. 

19th,  1  p.ic.  The  symptoms  are  more  marked,  the  spasms  at  times 
being  very  severe,  though  during  the  night  he  had  an  hour  or  two  of 
sleep.     Ordered  to  resume  the  medicine. 

10  P.M.  The  spasms  have  been  increasing  in  severity.  He  has  had 
six  or  seven  violent  paroxysms  during  the  day,  and  has  had  continued 
suffering;  pulse,  one  hundred  and  six;  face  and  shoulders  perspiring 
freely.  The  medicine  to  be  taken  during  the  night  in  half  doses  (one- 
twentieth  grain  of  strychnine). 

20th.  Has  had  no  continued  sleep ;  on  dozing  off  has  been  startled 
by  violent  spasms  of  the  hands  and  arms;  the  body  rigid  throughout. 
This  morning  at  about  five  had  a  paroxysm  so  severe  that  he  was  near 
death  from  asphyxia.  He  has  great  difficulty  in  swallowing.  The 
pains  down  the  thighs  and  in  the  abdominal  muscles  veiy  severe.  A 
turpentine  enema  to  be  used,  and  the  strychnine  to  be  given  in  ita 
former  dose,  one-tenth  of  a  grain. 

The  enema  acted  well,  but  the  spasms  were  increasing  in  frequency 
and  violence.  After  the  second  dose  the  medicine  was  stopped;  the 
pulse,  one  hundred  and  thiity-five;  the  catchings  in  the  hands  con- 
stant.— Eleven  P.  v.  The  symptoms  were  now  becoming  so  urgent  that 
the  strychnine  treatment  could  not  be  longer  tried.  It  was  evident 
that  though  it  was  producing  its  own  specific  effect,  the  paroxysms  of 
the  disease  were  in  no  way  relieved,  nor  were  the  chronic  spasms  at 
all  diminished. 

That  the  symptoms  were  due  in  great  measure  to  the  disease  was 
evident  from  the  fietct  that  the  paroxysms  did  not  correspond  in  time 
or  severity  with  the  administration  of  the  strychnine.  The  symptoms 
increased  in  severity  for  fourteen  hours  during  which  no  medicine  was 
given  ;  and  at  the  time  when  the  paroxysms  were  most  severe,  they 
became  milder  during  periods  when  the  medicine  was  still  being  given ; 
whereasy  when  strychnine  is  the  cause  of  similar  symptoms,  the  fits 
correspond  in  time  and  severity  with  the  reception  of  new  portions  of 
the  poison.  During  the  whole  time,  moreover,  the  chronic  rigidity  of 
the  trunk  and  lower  limbs  was  becoming  progressively  more  intense. 

The  strychnine,  therefore,  was  left  off,  and  the  patient  was  again 
put  upou  aconite,  of  wldch  five  minims  of  the  pharmacopoeia  tincture 
were  given  every  two  hours,  and  as  the  pains  in  the  thighs  were  very 
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severe,  a  liniment  composed  of  equal  parts  of  tinct.  aconite  and  camphor 
liniment  was  directed  to  be  rubbed  into  tbem, 

21st.  Has  had  some  pretty  severe  attacks  of  spasm  during  the 
night,  but  says  he  feels  more  comfortable ;  the  pains  down  the  thighs 
are  very  acute.  The  whole  body  is  still  quite  rigid.  Has  taken  seven 
doses  of  the  tincture,  but  feels  no  effect  Irom  it.  It  was  ordered  to 
be  continued  in  eight  minim  doses;  pulse,  ninety.  In  the  evening  he 
complained  of  a  feeling  of  soreness  in  the  throat;  otherwise,  during 
the  day,  he  had  been  freer  from  spasms.  Ordered  to  take  only  half- 
doses  (four  minims)  during  the  night. 

22nd.  Has  had  a  somewhat  better  night,  without  any  severe 
paroxysm;  but  the  body  is  still  perfectly  rigid,  and  the  pain  is  as 
severe  in  the  thighs;  less  perspiration;  pulse,  sixty.  Tinct.  aconiti, 
Fl^viij  2ndis  horia 

23rd.  Remains  much  the  same,  but  his  appearance  is  better;  to 
have  a  turpentine  enema,  and  to  take  Fleming's  tincture  of  aconite, 
n^v  every  two  hours,  as  before. 

24th.  The  pain  in  thighs  continues  so  severe  that  an  enema  con- 
taining ni^x  of  tinct  aooniti  was  ordered,  but  it  did  not  relieve 
him.  In  other  respects  he  is  doing  well.  He  has  lost  the  active 
spasms,  but  the  chronic  rigidity  is  as  great;  pulse,  sixty;  has  no  sen- 
sations of  pricking  in  the  hands,  or  any  unusual  feelings  iu  the  body 
generally.  An  ointment  of  one  part  of  ext.  belladonna  and  two  of 
opium  was  ordered  to  be  rubbed  into  the  thighs,  and  this  gave  him 
some  relief. 

From  this  time  the  improvement  was  ptx>gressive,  the  countenance 
becoming  more  natural,  and  the  pain  and  anxiety  dimmishing.  The 
pulse  remained  steadily  at  from  sixty  to  sixty-five,  but  he  had  no 
symptom  indicative  of  the  large  quantity  of  aconite  he  was  taking. 
On  the  27th  the  medicine  was  given  every  four  hours  only;  on  the 
28th  he  could  open  the  mouth  a  little;  the  aconite  was  given  every 
aix  hours,  and  on  the  29th  three  times  a-day.  He  continued  to  take 
the  medicine  to  this  extent  till  the  4th  of  October,  when  it  was  left 
off  altogether.  At  this  time  he  could  feed  himself  and  move  his 
limbs  freely;  the  pain  had  entirely  left  him;  the  abdominal  muscles 
were  still  tense;  the  countenance  natural  A  little  hardness  about 
the  abdomen  remained  for  some  time  longer,  and  it  was  not  till  about 
the  10th  that  he  could  open  his  mouth  freely.  He  was  kept  in  the 
hospital  till  the  2nd  of  November,  and  was  dischaiged  in  perfect 
health. 

There  are  some  points  connected  with  the  treatment  in  this  case 
which  seem  to  me  worthy  of  special  remark.  The  disease  did  not 
show  itself  in  a  severe  form.  The  s3rmptoms  set  in  gradually,  and  some 
days  elapsed,  after  the  stifiness  in  the  neck  was  first  felt,  before  any 
active  spasm  appeared.  The  severity  of  some  of  the  paroxysms  may 
possibly  be  attributable  to  the  strychnine.  Altogether  the  case  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  favourable  one  from  the  beginning,  though 
experience  teaches  us  that  even  the  mild  and  protract^  cases  aix)  too 
frequently  fatal    It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  past  year 
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has  been  reniarirahfa  for  the  number  of  recorded  cases  of  reoorery  froos 

traumatic  tetanus.  Within  ten  weeks  previous  to  the  oocunenoe  of 
the  attack  now  recorded,  no  less  than  tluee  cases  of  recovery  were  pub- 
lished in  the  '  Medical  Times  and  Gazette;*  one  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Cock  and  Dr.  Wilks  at  Guy's  Hospital,  in  which  the  cannabis  indiea 
was  given^  one  at  St.  Th<Mnaa's  under  Mr.  Simon,  in  which  niootiiie 
was  largely  used ;  and  one  at  the  London,  which  Mr.  Gurliag  treated 
with  ether  inhalation,  and  opium. 

Admitting  that  the  greatest  care  must  in  every  instance  be  taken 
to  guard  against  that  common  and  natural  ^ror  of  attributing  to 
treatment  the  credit  of  a  favourable  termination  which  nature  alone 
might  have  achieved,  and  that  there  are  few  modes  of  practice  which 
have  not,  at  one  time  or  another,  been  followed  by  recoveiy,  there 
appear  to  me  sufficient  grounds  for  believing  that  in  the  present 
instance  aconite  did  exercise  a  control  over  the  disease.  Before  oon* 
sidering  this  question,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  advert  to  the  efiect 
of  the  strychnine.  In  the  American  journals  there  are  reoorda  of 
several  cases  oi  traumatic  tetanus  which  had  been  apparently  cured  by 
this  powerful  medicine,  and  I  had  determined  on  the  first  opportunity 
to  test  its  efiicacy.  The  dose  in  which  the  strychnine  was  given  was 
suffioient  to  induce  speedily  the  muscular  contractions  characteristic  <^ 
the  poison.  The  spasmodic  twitchings  of  the  hands  and  arms,  whidi 
are  rarely  present  save  in  the  severest  forms  of  tetanus  were  fr^eqnent^ 
especially  on  the  patient's  awakening  from  the  short  doses  into  which 
he  fell  from  time  to  time.  Possibly,  too,  the  severer  and  nearly  fatal 
paroxysms  which  occurred  at  this  period  might  be  partly  due  to  the 
strychnina  But,  so  far  as  could  be  observed,  the  effects  upon  the 
disease,  which  are  stated  in  the  American  cases  to  have  taken  place 
upon  the  establishment  of  the  symptoms  of  strychnine  poisoning,  were 
not  present.  There  certainly  was  no  remission  of  the  tetanic  i^rmp- 
toms  after  those  produced  by  the  medicine  had  passed  off  On  the 
oontraiy,  the  disease  appeared  to  be  increasing  in  violence,  and  I  there- 
fore gave  up  this  mode  of  treatment  and  resumed  the  use  of  the 
aconite.  My  colleague.  Dr.  Goodfellow,  called  my  attention  to  a  case 
which  he  had  seen,  and  which  is  related  in  the  'Lancet*  for  1846, 
where  the  effects  of  aconite  were  very  marked.  The  patient  was  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Page  in  the  CarlLsle  Infirmary.  The  disease  was 
caused  by  the  irritation  of  a  gun-shot  wound  of  the  fore-arm,  and  the 
symptoms,  which  increased  rapidly  after  their  first  appearance,  were 
severe.  On  the  third  day  after  the  stifihess  in  the  jaw  had  been 
noticed,  Mr.  Page  began  the  use  of  Fleming's  tincture  of  aconite;, 
and  it  was  continued  for  thirty  days  in  greater  or  less  quantity  accord- 
ing to  the  recurrence  of  the  symptoms,  which  for  the  last  fortnight 
were  of  a  very  mild  character,  and  were  only  severe  for  the  first  six 
days  after  the  medicine  was  given.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  on  all 
occasions  the  symptoms  were  subdued  afte/t  the  aconite  had  been  fiuriy 
given.  For  example,  on  the  day  on  which  the  tincture  was  first  given 
"the  tetanic  spasms  were  constant  and  severe;  the  muscles  c^  the 
abdomen  were  rigid  and  unyielding,  and  those  of  the  inferior  ea> 
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tremity  were  so  stiff  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  flex  the  limbs. 
At  nooD^  a  turpentine  injection  having  been  first  administered,  three 
minims  of  the  tincture  of  aconite  (Fleming's)  were  given,  the  effect  of 
which  became  veiy  speedily  manifest,  and  in  half  an  hour  there  was  an 
almost  total  remission  of  the  muscular  spasm.  Three  p.m. — The  pain 
and  spasms  having  again  returned  with  increased  intensity,  producing 
a  slight  degree  of  opisthotonos,  four  minims  of  the  tincture  were  admi- 
nistered, which  produced  the  same  speedy  and  marked  effects  as  the 
former  dose.  Six  p.ic. — The  patient  has  been  comparatively  easy  since 
the  last  dose,  but  there  is  now  an  evident  disposition  to  relapse.  Four 
minims  to  be  given  immediately,  and  to  be  repeated  every  hour  until 
some  decided  effect  is  produced,  the  patient,  of  course,  being  carefully 
watched,  in  order  that  the  remedial  measures  may  be  adopted  should 
symptoms  of  poisoning  become  apparent.  Ten  p.m. — Three  doses  have 
been  given — ^in  all  nineteen  minims  between  twelve  and  eight  o'clock; 
at  present  there  is  a  complete  cessation  of  the  pain  as  quisms,  which, 
however,  did  not  yield  until  after  the  third  dose  had  been  taken.  The 
system  is  now  evidently  under  the  influence  of  the  aconite."  And  so 
during  the  continuance  of  the  disease,  though  at  times  he  was  alarm- 
ingly affected  by  the  medicine,  the  severe  tetanic  symptoms  were  con- 
stantly sul>dued. 

In  the  present  case,  as  in  that  related  by  Mr.  Page,  the  questions 
may  fairly  be  raised,  whether  the  disease  really  yielded  to  the  aconite, 
or  whethex  a  recovery  would  not  have  taken  place  under  auy  other 
recognised  plan,  or  even  without  treatment  at  alii  Of  course  no  an- 
swer can  be  given  to  the  latter  suggestions;  but  there  are,  I  think, 
strong  grounds  for  believing  that  the  aconite  was  in  this  case  the  effi- 
cient agent.  Dr.  Fleming  has  described  accurately  and  minutely  the 
physiological  effinsts  of  this  poison  on  the  system,  and  his  statements 
have  been  corroborated  by  all  subsequent  observers.  I  frequently  use 
l^e  ordinary  tincture  in  doses  of  from  four  to  eight  minims  three  times 
a  day,  and  with  this  quantity  the  peculiar  effects  of  the  aconite  usually 
manifest  themselves  speedily.  Dr.  Fleming  says,  that  after  a  five 
minim  dose*  has  been  given  there  is  a  feeling  of  warmth,  first  in  the 
stomach,  then  over  the  body,  with  numbness,  tingling,  and  a  sense  of 
distention  of  the  lips  and  tongue.  There  is  a  sense  of  tingling  also  at 
the  tips  of  the  fingers;  slight  muscular  weakness,  with  indisposition 
for  exertion,  mental  or  bodily;  weakness  of  pulse;  and  diminished 
firequency  of  pulse  aud  respiration  are  also  observed.  If  a  second  dose 
of  five  minims  be  given  two  hours  after,  the  tingling  extends  along  the 
arms,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  surface  is  impaired;  the  pulse  becomes 
still  lower  and  less  frequent.  There  is  great  muscular  debility,  with 
giddiness  and  confusion  of  sight,  and  the  person  sinks  into  a  lethargic 
condition,  evinces  great  disinclination  to  be  disturbed,  although  he 
rarely  falls  asleep,  and  complains  much  of  chilliness,  particularly  in  the 
extremities^  which  are  cold  to  the  touch.  On  the  administration  of 
five  minims  more,  two  hours  after  the  last  dose,  these  symptoms  are 

*  Dr.  Fleming's  tinctnn  !b  more  than  twice  as  strong  as  that  of  the  London  Phanna- 
«OiNBla.    (See  Fleming  on  Aconite.    Iiondon,  I84S.) 
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greatly  increased — lancinating  pains  in  tbe  joints  are  felt  occasionaUj, 
headache,  vertigo,  and  dimness  of  vision  more  marked.  The  pulse 
sometimes  fidls  very  low,  bnt  more  freqnentlj  rises  to  seventy  or  eighty, 
and  becomes  small,  weak,  and  probably  irrcgalar.  The  sarface  is  moist 
and  still  more  reduced  in  temperature.  Sickness  may  now  come  on. 
Beyond  this  the  experiment  is  attended  with  great  risk.  Many  other 
symptoms  are  at  times  produced ;  and  Dr.  Christison  has  mentioned 
griping  and  diarrhoea  as  occasionally  present  In  some  cases,  too,  Dr. 
Fleming  has  noticed  that  great  insensibility  to  the  influence  of  the  re- 
medy is  manifested. 

Kow  there  is  one  fact  which  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  admi- 
nistering narcotic  and  antispasmodic,  as  w^  as  some  other  reme- 
dies. So  long  as  their  e£fect  on  the  system  is  the  arrest  of  some  morbid 
action,  so  long,  as  a  general  rule,  will  their  ordinary  physiological  in- 
fluence on  the  system  be  suspended.  I  know  no  better  illustration  of 
this  than  in  the  action  of  opium  on  phagediena.  I  have  for  years  past 
relied  exclusively  on  this  remedy ;  and  the  only  guide  which  I  have 
followed  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  the  opium  to  be  given  has  been 
the  efS»ct  upon  the  disease,  its  arrest,  and  the  return  of  healthy  action. 
Thus,  from  a  scruple  to  forty  grains  of  opium  have  not  unfirequently 
been  daily  given  to  patients  unaccustomed  to  its  use,  without  the 
manifestation  of  any  one  symptom  characteristic  of  the  influence  of  the 
medicine  upon  the  system.  There  has  been  neither  drowsiness  nor 
torpidity  of  the  bowels,  nor  loss  of  appetite,  nor  contraction  of  pupil; 
in  short,  excepting  that  the  local  disease  has  been  subdued  and  healthy 
action  restored,  there  has  been  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  patients 
were  taking  what  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  proved 
dangerous  quantities  of  the  drug.  Sir  Henry  Holland  has  remarked, 
in  relation  to  the  eflect  of  opium  when  given  for  the  relief  of  acute 
pain  or  spasmodic  action,  that  ''It  would  seem,  however  vague  the 
expression,  that  the  medicine,  expending  all  its  specific  power  in  quiet* 
ing  those  disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  loses  at  the  time  every  other 
influence  on  the  body.  Even  the  sleep  peculiar  to  opium  appears  in 
such  instances  to  be  wanting."  That  this  is  the  case  in  tetanus  itself 
as  in  other  painful  nervous  aflections,  is  too  well  known  to  require 
comment ;  and  such  instances  are  ^miliar  to  all  practitioners.  And  so 
with  other  medicines  perhaps,  as  in  the  case  of  calomel  in  pericarditis, 
in  which  disease,  as  Dr.  Latham  and  Dr.  Seymour  have  pointed  out, 
enormous  amounts  of  the  drug  will  be  borne  without  the  system 
becoming  affected ;  or  in  that  of  iron  in  erysipelas,  where  the  remedy 
exerts  its  almost  specific  influence  only  when  given  in  quantities  fisur 
greater  than  are  necessary  to  produce  an  ordinary  idterative  or  tonic 
effect. 

On  the  conviction,  then,  that  our  limit  to  the  use  of  medicines  in 
some  forms  of  disease  is  not  to  be  fixed  by  the  boundaries  within 
which  they  must  for  safety  be  restiicted  in  healthy  states  of  the  body, 
the  aconite  was  in  this  case  given  in  larger  quantity  daily  than  has 
perhaps  ever  before  been  tolerated.  One  drachm  of  Fleming's  tinc- 
ture, equal  in  strength  to  more  than  doable  the  quantity  of  Uie  beat 
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pharmaoopoeal  tinctare,  was  taken  contiDUonsly  for  three  days;  and 
we  find  that  in  the  course  of  ten  days,  three  drachms  of  the  pharma- 
copoeal  tincture  and  five  drachms  of  Fleming's  tincture  were  taken 
without  the  manifestation  of  any  effect  on  the  system,  except  the  rapid 
lowering  of  the  pulse  from  135,  and  its  steady  maintenance  at  GO  in 
the  minute,  the  patient's  natural  pulse  being  from  75  to  80.  But 
from  the  time  when  the  pulse  began  to  fall,  the  boy  had  no  convulsion, 
and  there  was  a  progressive  diminution  of  the  chronic  rigidity.  In 
Mr.  Page's  case,  although  the  effects  of  the  aconite  upon  the  system 
were  after  a  time  very  marked,  yet  it  was  seen  that  very  large 
quantities  were  tolerated  befoi-e  they  were  induced.  Thus,  "  on  the 
15th  December,  this  patient  took  in  eight  hours  nineteen  minims  of 
Fleming's  tincture;  on  the  16th,  thirty- two  minims  in  fourteen  hours; 
on  the  17th,  twenty-five  minims  in  seven  hours;  and  on  the  20th, 
twenty  minims  in  two  hours. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  these  cases  we  must  adopt  one  of  two  con- 
clusions— either  that  the  patients,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  even  in 
man,  were  not  susceptible  of  the  influence  of  aconite,  or  that  the 
energy  of  the  poison  was  held  in  check  by  the  disease,  which  physio- 
logically implies  generally  that  the  disease  was  controlled  by  the 
medidne.  It  is  quite  contrary  to  all  that  is  known  of  the  action  of 
aconite,  to  suppose  that  the  system  had  in  so  short  a  time  become 
tolerant  of  the  poison,  nor  can  the  notion  be  entertained  that  the 
medicine  was  not  absorbed.  The  potency  of  the  tincture  employed  in 
the  present  case  was  unquestionable;  the  tip  of  the  finger  moistened 
with  it  and  applied  to  the  tongue,  produced  at  once  tingling  and 
numbness,  with  slight  sensation  of  giddiness. 

To  determine  whether  in  the  present  instance  there  existed  any 
idiosyncrasy  which  gave  the  lad  immunity  from  the  effects  of  this 
agent,  some  trials  were  made  on  him  about  three  weeks  after  all  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  had  disappeared.  On  the  28th  of  October, 
five  minims  of  Fleming's  tincture  were  given  and  repeated  in  two 
hours.  No  effect  followed  the  first  dosa  Shortly  after  the  second 
dose,  he  complained  of  headache  and  pain  in  the  bowels.  He  went  to 
bed  and  said  he  felt  chilly,  but  the  skin  was  found  to  be  hot  and  moist. 
The  pulse  was  quickened.  Kext  morning,  he  had  a  little  diarrhoea, 
and  all  the  disorder  disappeared.  No  satisfactory  conclusion  was 
arrived  at,  for  all  these  symptoms  might  have  arisen  from  an  accidental 
attack  of  indigestion.  On  the  30th,  the  tincture  was  given  in  the 
same  way.  No  effect  was  produced,  and  he  was  not  conscious  that  he 
had  taken  anything.  On  November  1st,  a  trial  was  again  made,  with 
directions  that  if  no  effect  followed  the  second  dose,  a  third  should  be 
given  two  hours  after  iL  After  the  third  dose,  the  symptoms  of 
aconite  poisoning  were  very  marked.  The  forehead  was  cold  and 
clammy ;  he  complained  of  great  chilliness,  though  the  body  under  the 
bedclothes  was  warm  and  perspiring  profusely ;  the  pulse  was  quickened 
and  irregular.  The  headache  and  pains  in  the  bowels  were  again 
present,  and  he  complained  of  tingling  sensations  in  the  arms  and  hand, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  On  the  following  morning  he  was  as 
46-xxni.  -14 
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well  aa  usaal.  It  was  clear,  tben,  that  Iaa:ger  quantitiM  than  ordinary 
were  required  to  produce  the  tunial  efieets;  but  those  effects  were 
produced  actiTely  enough  when  a  certain  quantity  was  taken.  While 
the  tetanus  was  present,  he  took  the  same  doses  every  two  boms  fu/r' 
days  together,  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  a  &r  less  amount  must  hare 
proved  fiital  had  the  disease  not  been  present.  Still,  the  slowness  witk 
which  the  aconite  acted  will  explain  why  so  much  more  was  bortie  in 
this  case  than  in  that  recorded  by  Mr.  Page. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  why  should  stress  be  laid  on  th«  faot 
of  such  large  quantities  of  aconite  being  tolerated,  when,  as  k  so  well 
known,  opium  and  other  narcotics  are  taken  in  enormous  quantalies 
without  effect  in  this  disease  ?  But  have  we  not  really  been  seeking 
from  opium  results  which  it  is  not  Calculated  to  effect  ?  AH  the  fore- 
going remarks  apply  undoubtedly  to  opium  and  other  narootica  In 
most  cases  they  will  be  borne  to  an  extraordinary  extent  before  their 
efiects  are  manifested.  But  experience  has  proved  what  o«r  know- 
ledge of  the  action  of  opium  would  lead  us  to  expect,  that  but  little 
effect  is  produced  by  it  upon  the  essential  character  of  the  diseasa  If 
the  opium  relieve  pain  and  induce  sleep,  it  tends  to  prolong  life  by 
taking  away  some  secondaiy  causes  of  exhaustion,  and  therefore  in 
chronic  cases  has  no  doubt  often  saved  the  patient  by  helping  to  sustain 
the  system  until  the  disease  has  worn  itself  out.  In  no  instance,  how- 
ever, that  I  am  aware  of,  is  there  any  evidence  that  it  has  directly 
arrested  the  muscular  spasm.  The  action  of  opium  and  that  of  aconite 
are  quite  distinct  from  one  another.  Opium  is  primarily  a  stimnknt, 
and  although  if  applied  directly  to  muscular  tissue  it  paralyses  it,  yet 
its  effect  on  the  muscular  system,  when  acting  through  general  absorp- 
tion, is  principally  the  result  of  coma,  the  exercise  of  the  will  over  the 
muscles  being  more  or  less  removed.  Not  unfrequently,  and  especially 
from  morphia,  convulsions  are  present  similar  to  those  of  tetanus.  Its 
influence  is  exerted  on  the  brain  especially,  little,  if  at  all,  on  the 
spinal  cord.  But  the  primary  and  peculiar  effect  of  aconite,  conium, 
^c,  is  muscular  paralysis,  the  brain  being  only  secondarily  affected^ 
the  influence  of  the  poison  being  exerted  mainly  on  the  cord. 

As,  then,  all  the  phenomena  of  tetanus  indicate  an  af^tion  of  the 
cord,  an  irritation  giving  rise  to  muscular  spasm,  the  pain  being  merely 
a  consequence  of  it,  we  should  naturally  look  for  relief  to  those  agents 
which  diminish  the  irritability  of  that  part  of  the  nervous  centres 
which  controls  the  reflex  muscular  actions,  not  to  those  which  act  on 
the  brain  or  diminish  sensibility.  In  Mr.  Page's  case,  we  have  distinct 
evidence  that  the  muscular  spasm  was  controlled  by  the  aconite,  and 
inferentially  I  should  assume  that  the  same  must  have  been  the  case  in 
the  present  instance. 

In  the  following  case,  my  colleague,  Dr.  8tewart,  employed  coninm, 
which  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Christison  have  shown  to  act,  like 
aconite,  primarily  on  the  spinal  cord.  The  form  used  was  the  extract 
prepared  by  Taylor.  Many  of  the  extracts  in  common  use  are,  aa  ia 
well  known,  nearly  inert. 

A  man  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  on  the  7th  August,  IBSB, 
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with  severe  and  frequent  paroxysms  of  tetanus^  and  with  permanent 
locked  jaw.  The  symptoms  had  set  in  eight  days  before.  On  the  10th, 
he  began  to  take  Taylor's  extract  of  oonium,  and  continued  its  use  in 
five  grain  doses  every  two  hours,  and  afterwards  every  hour,  until  the 
26th.  During  this  period,  he  took  no  less  than  two  ounces  and  a  half 
of  the  strongest  form  of  extract,  without  any  indication  whatever  of 
the  physiological  efhct  of  conium,  bat  with  simply  a  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  the  tetanic  symptoms.  This  of  course  was  not  an  instance  of 
the  poison  remaining  unabsorbed  in  the  stomach,  as  has  been  seen  at 
tunes  with  opium.  I  should  consider  that  here  the  agency  of  the 
oonium  was  directed  towards  the  counteraction  of  the  morbid  condition, 
and  that  hence  its  normal  effects  were  not  manifested. 

The  object  of  ^e  foregoing  remarks  is  to  induce  those  who  have  the 
opportonity  to  give  a  Kill  and  complete  trial  to  aconite  and  other 
medidnes  which  have  a  like  effect  on  the  nervous  system.  In  looking 
over  the  records  of  cases  in  which  such  agents  have  been  given,  it 
appears  that  gmerally  the  ordinary  doses  have  been  administered  at 
long  intervals.  It  has  been  by  some  assumed  that  because  no  benefit 
has  been  derived  from  them  when  so  employed,  that  therefore  no  good 
was  to  bo  expected  from  them  at  all.  There  is  a  feeling,  too,  very  pre- 
valent, that  though  cases  of  tetanus  sometimes  recover,  yet  that  the 
remedies  employed  have  little  to  do  with  such  a  result.  Nor  is  this 
surprising,  considering  the  disappointment  which  has  so  often  followed 
the  more  extended  use  of  medicines  which  at  first  seemed  to  promise 
fikvourably.  The  same  disappointment  will  perhaps  follow  the  future 
employment  of  aconite.  But  in  a  disease  so  terrible  and  so  hopeless 
as  tetanus,  any  encouragement,  however  slight,  will  be  acceptable. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  the  treatment  of  tetanus  to  which 
allusion  may  be  made.  It  has  been  generally  taught  that  free  action 
of  the  bowels  should  be  kept  up  by  means  of  powerful  purgatives.  From 
oases  recently  reported,  indeed,  this  course  does  not  appear  to  be  now 
so  generally  the  rule  as  formerly.  My  own  belief  is  that  excepting 
as  a  prdiminary  step  to  remove  any  matters  which  may  be  lodging  in 
the  bowels  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  no  benefit  attends  the  practice, 
and  that  often  harm  \a  done  by  keeping  up  irritation  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  when  our  object  should  be  to  ensure  as  quiescent  a  state  of  the 
whole  system  as  possible.  In  a  case  under  my  care  last  year,  in  which 
the  symptoms  were  very  mild,  although  it  terminated  fatally  after 
nearly  a  m<xith*s  duration,  the  bowels  were  allowed  to  remain  quiet  for 
the  first  nine  days,  purgative  medicine  was  then  given,  and  a  free 
action  of  the  bowels  obtained,  but  the  general  symptoms  were  aggra- 
vated, and  this  was  the  case  whenever  the  purgatives  were  used.  Great 
relief  is  found  from  the  use  of  enemata,  however,  especially  those  with 
turpentine.  In  the  present  case,  the  bowels  were  emptied  by  this 
means  two  or  three  times  only  during  sixteen  days. 
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Aot,  hi. 

On  Si/philitic  Inocvlation,     By  Henbt  Lee,  Surgeon  to  King's 
College  Hospital  and  to  the  Lock  Hospital. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  1853, 1  had  the  honour  of  reading  before  the 
London  Medical  Society  a  paper  on  the  mode  of  action  of  morbid 
poisons,  and  of  the  syphilitic  poison  in  particnlar.  I  then  attempted 
to  demonstrate  that  the  absorbents  were  not  the  means  by  which 
poisons  were  ordinarily  received  into  the  blood,  and  that  in  those  cases 
where  the  evidence  was  most  conclusive  of  great  excitement  in  the 
absorbent  system,  there  was  comparatively  little  danger  of  the  poison 
being  received,  as  such,  into  the  general  system.  I  endeavom-ed  to 
show  that  the  absorbent  glands  were,  in  fact,  placed  as  sentinels  in 
different  parts  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  that  they  had  the  power 
of  refusing  admittance  to  certain  injurious  agents ;  or  of  retaining  them, 
until  those  agents  had  undergone  a  change,  such  as  would  render  them 
comparatively  innocent  when  admitted  into  the  general  circulation. 
These  piinciples  were  illustrated  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
morbid  actions  induced  by  the  inoculation  of  the  syphilitic  virus.  The 
primary  forms  of  syphilitic  disease  I  then  ventured  to  divide  into  four 
principal  varieties — namely :  Ist,  those  in  which  the  application  of  the 
poison,  or  of  some  irritant  applied  either  with  the  poison,  or  shortly  after- 
wards, produced  mortification  of  the  infected  part ;  2ndly,  those  in  which 
the  contact  of  syphilitic  matter  produced  true  ulceration — ^that  is,  an  action 
in  which  the  absorbents  played  a  part  and  took  up  portions  of  the 
infected  tissue  impregnated  with  S3rphilitic  matter;  Srdiy,  those  ia 
which  a  free  suppuration  was  produced,  and  in  which  the  secretion  from 
the  sores  consisted  principally  throughout  their  course  of  well-formed 
pus  globules ;  and  4thly,  those  in  which  the  morbid  action  induced 
consisted  of  a  specific  adhesive  inflammation.  From  tables  which  I 
read  before  the  Society,  it  appeared  that  the  first  form  of  disease  was 
not  necessarily  accompanied  by  either  swelling  or  inflammation  of  the 
absorbents ;  nor  was  it  followed  by  any  constitutional  symptoms :  that 
the  second  was  as  a  rule  accompanied  by  violent  inflammation  of  the 
absorbent  glands,  but  was  not  followed  by  secondary  symptoms: 
that  the  third  was  not  ordinarily  accompanied  by  swelling  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  glands^  and  was  not  followed  by  secondary  symptoms : 
that  the  fourth  was  accompanied  by  an  indolent  swelling  (but  not  in- 
flammation) of  the  glands,  and  was,  as  a  rule,  followed  by  some  form  of 
constitutional  disease,  unless  this  was  prevented  by  mercurial  treatment. 
Soon  after  the  period  to  which  I  have  referred,  I  had  reason  to 
believe  that  these  difierent  forms  of  disease  were  not  all  equally  com- 
municable in  the  same  way.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  adhesive 
form  of  inflammation  was  not  capable  of  being  communicated  by  inocu- 
lation as  readily  as  the  suppurative  form.  More  than  one  occasion  ofiered 
itself  for  publicly  discussing  this  point,  and  I  was  told  in  friendly  criti- 
cism that  I  had  not  selected  my  cases  for  inoculation  rightly — that,  ia 
fact,  I  had  inoculated  some  sores  during  their  period  of  repair,  and 
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some  previously  to  that  period,  and  that  this  had  given  rise  to  the 
diiferences  I  had  observed.  As  time  advanced,  fresh  opportunities 
presented  themselves  of  testing  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  and  in  1856 
I  published  in  the  'British  and  Foreign  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Review  *  seveitd  cases  where  inoculation  with  the  lancet  in  the  ordinary 
way  had  failed,  and  yet  when  every  doubt  seemed  to  be  removed  as  to 
the  cases  being  genuine  primary  syphilitic  sores  in  a  period  of  progress. 
The  importance  of  such  observations  could  not  be  doubted  if  the  expe- 
riments had  been  rightly  performed ;  for  in  that  case,  what  became  of 
the  inoculation  test  as  the  sole  means  of  distinguishing  primary  syphi- 
litic a£fections  from  other  diseases )  This  test  had  been  loudly  pro- 
claimed from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other  as  the  only  one  that 
could  be  relied  upon  as  a  certain  indication  of  a  primary  syphilitic  sore; 
and  any  opposition  to  this  imiversally-received  doctrine,  at  the  time 
I  speak  of,  was  regarded  as  originating  in  some  mistake.  Never- 
theless, those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  inoculations  most  fre- 
quently performed  had  their  secret  misgivings  upon  the  subject.  It 
was,  for  instance,  in  the  year  1851  that  Professor  Boeck,  travelling 
through  the  Northern  part  of  Italy,  became  attracted  by  the  new 
doctrine  of  syphilization.  On  his  return  to  Ohristiania,  he  resolved  to 
try  the  new  plan  as  soon  as  he  was,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  able  to 
obtain  some  inoculable  virus."  This  was  not  until  the  month  of 
October,  1852  !  Are  we  to  suppose  that  during  the  first  months 
of  the  year  1852  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  primary  chancre  in 
Ohristiania;  and  that  the  disease  during  that  time  was  not  communi- 
cat-ed  there  by  natural  intercourse  ?  Or  may  we  not  rather  see  the 
lurking  impression  on  the  Professor's  mind,  that  one  form  of  syphilitic 
disease  was  much  more  easily  inoculated  than  another  1  In  a  town 
where  syphilitic  disease  was  known  to  be  as  rife  as  in  Ohristiania,  we 
must  take  for  granted  that  the  Professor  had  under  his  care  many  cases 
that  he  well  knew  were  genuine  cases  of  primary  syphilitic  disease; 
but  from  what  he  had  witnessed,  he  instinctively  believed  that  the 
secretion  of  one  particular  kind  of  sore  would  serve  his  purpose  best, 
and  for  this  he  waited. 

Although  those  who  practised  inoculation  were  everywhere  asking 
for  good  pus  for  their  experiments,  the  universal  belief  nevertheless 
obtained  that  all  chancres  during  the  period  of  progress  were  alike 
inoculable.  Very  few  at  that  period  seem  to  have  thought  of  asking 
themselves  the  question,  how  are  the  sores  which  do  not  furnish  good 
pus  communicated?  or,  whether  there  was  any  difference  in  their 
mode  of  being  propagated  ?  The  dictum  of  M.  Ricord  was  very  uni- 
versally received,  and  the  characteristic  pustule  produced  by  inocula- 
tion was  as  universally  acknowledged  as  the  test  of  a  true  primary 
syphilitic  sore.  M.  Ricord  had  said  that  the  inoculation,  when  pro- 
perly performed,  never  &iled,  and  that  the  results  were  regular, 
characteristic,  and  uniform.*  As  usually  happens  after  a  theory  has 
been  too  hastily  received,  a  period  of  undue  reaction  now  threatens  to 
set  in.  From  the  hasty  generalization,  that  all  primary  syphilitic 
•  1>»it«  Pratique,  pp.  84,  lU. 
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sores  are  equally  iuocnlable  by  the  point  of  the  lancet,  we  now  hear 
that  the  iudurated  variety  of  chancre  is  not  inoculable  at  all,  upon  the 
patient  who  has  it  In  the  '  Oazette  M6dicale  de  Lyon'  Ibr  the  16th 
of  January  last,  M.  Bollet  asserts,  that  as  oecoudBry  ^rphilis  is  not 
inoculable  on  the  patient,  so  neither  is  the  primary  infecting  sore  : — 

''  La  syphilis  secondaire  n*est  pas  inoculable  au  malade ;  mais  le 
chancre  infectant  ne  Test  pas  davantage.**  (p.  36.) 

^  Inoculez  la  syphilis  ik  la  lancette  ....  xn^me  Taocident  dit  pri- 
mitif,  le  chancre  infectant,  et  vous  n'obtiendrez  pas  davantage  la  pun- 
tule  d'inocttlation.*' 

'^  II  n'y  a  qu'une  maladie  v6n^rienne  qui  soit  inoculable  par  piq^re 
au  malade  lui-m^me,  et  cette  maladie,  c'est  le  chancre  simple,  et  son 
d^riv^  le  bubon  chancreuz." 

Here  we  have  one  kind  of  chancre  alone  acknowledged,  as  capable  of 
being  communicated,  by  inoculation  upon  the  patient  himself,  with  the 
point  of  the  lancet ;  a  complete  revolution  in  doctrine  since  the  year 
1856. 

In  the  last  work  published  under  the  direction  of  M.  Ricord,*  that 
distinguished  Professor  still  clings  to  the  belief,  that  sores  a£fected  with 
the  specific  adhesive  inflammation  may  be  inoculated  in  the  same 
manner,  and  that  the  inoculation  will  produce  the  same  result  as  in 
sores  affected  with  the  specific  adhesive  inflammation.  He  says  : — 
*^  Ce  que  je  viens  de  dire  de  Tinocnlation  et  dcs  d^veloppements  dn 
chancre,  se  rapporte  presque  aussi  bien  ik  Tune  qu*k  Tautre  de  ces 
vari6t6s."  Farther  on  in  the  work,  however,  M.  Rioord's  £uthful  ex- 
positor and  distinguished  pupil,  M.  Alfred  Foumier,  gives  ^  table  of 
99  cases  in  which  the  secretion  from  an  indurated  chancre  had  been 
inoculated.  The  result  was  negative  in  98  instances,  and  positive  in 
one.  In  this  case,  however,  the  specific  puatul^  was  produced.  As  no 
explanation  is  given  of  this  apparently  strange  exception,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  this  may  have  been  an  instance  of  a  suppurating  sore 
having  become  originally  inoculated  upon  a  sore  affected  with  specific 
adhesive  inflammation ;  or  of  the  converse,  of  the  base  of  the  sore 
having  taken  the  specific  adhesive  action,  while  the  original  inoculable 
pus  was  still  being  secreted  from  some  part  of  its  suiftce.  This  ex- 
planation has  suggested  itself  to  me  as  probable,  from  the  somewhat 
analogous  results  obtained  by  clinical  observation.  During  parts  of 
the  years  1855-56,  I  examined  100  cases  of  sores,  in  which  the  secre- 
tion appeared  to  be  well  formed  pus.  These  were  considered  to  be 
local  suppurating  sores,  and  were  treated  accordingly  without  mercury. 
Two  only  of  the  whole  number  returned  to  me  with  secondary  symp- 
toms, as  the  result  of  the  primary  suppurating  sores.  Now,  in  both 
these  cases^  upon  making  a  further  minute  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  the 
patients  had  subjected  themselves  to  more  than  one  source  of  contagion 
shortly  before  the  appearance  of  the  primary  disease.  It  is  therefore 
quite  possible  that  one  form  of  chancre  may  have  been  inoculated  npon 
another,  and  so  have  masked  the  diagnosis;  and  in  M.  Foumier*s 
case  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  is  what  actually  did  occur,  h^ 
*  Le^iui  sur  le  GIuumm,  p.  SI.    1858. 
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cause  he  does  not  note  that  the  characteristic  pustule  which  was  pro- 
duced differed  from  the  ordinary  pustule  resulting  from  the  inoculation 
of  a  suppurating  sore. 

Are  we,  then,  to  believe  with  M.  Rollet,  that  the  secretion  of  the 
indurated  syphilitic  sore  cannot  be  inoculated  upon  the  patient  affected  ? 
Are  we  to  make  a  complete  revolution  in  our  opinions,  and  from  be- 
lieving, as  formerly,  that  all  primary  chancres  were  equally  inoculable 
by  the  point  of  the  lancet,  now  hold  that  the  indurated  variety  cannot 
be  inoculated  at  all  upon  a  patient  who  has  once  been  affected] 

Ajs  in  1856  I  hesitated  not  to  express  my  belief  that  all  primary 
syphilitic  chancres  were  not  alike  inoculable,  and  that  inociXlation  was 
therefore  no  proper  test  of  an  ulcer  being  syphilitic;  so  now  I  venture 
to  affirm  that  it  would  be  error  to  suppose  that  indurated  infecting 
flores — those  affected  with  specific  adhesive  inflammation — are  not  in- 
oculable at  all  upon  the  patients  themselves.  This  I  would  do  upon 
three  distinct  grounds  : 

lat.  From  the  residt  of  direct  experiment  in  inoculating  the  secre^ 
tion  in  the  ordinary  way. 

2ndly.  From  clinical  observation. 

3rdly.  From  the  result  obtained  by  inoculation,  when  the  sores 
from  which  the  secretion  is  taken  have  been  subjected  to  certain  kinds 
of  irritation. 

1.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 85  6  a  medical  student  became  diseased 
for  the  first  time.  He  inoculated  himself  on  the  thigh,  and  presented 
himself  to  me  three  or  four  days  afterwards.  The  inoculation  succeeded, 
and  became  a  small  hard  button-shaped  induration,  exactly  resembling  the 
original :  a  sniall  point  of  whitish  lymph  was  at  first  visible  in  the  in- 
oculation, but  both  sores  subsequently  remained  as  small,  hard,  circular 
indurations,  furnishing  scarcely  any  secretion  from  their  sur£iices.  In 
this  case  the  student  had,  it  is  believed,  applied  some  caustic  to  the 
sore  before  he  inoculated  himself.  Here,  then,  we  have  an  unequivocal 
case  of  an  indurated  sore  (subject,  probably,  to  previous  artificial  irri- 
tation) producing,  when  inoculated  with  the  point  of  the  lancet,  not 
the  characteristic  pustule,  but  an  indurated  sore  like  itself 

2.  The  same  point  may  be  demo]^trated  by  much  more  numerous 
instances,  although  not  so  conclusively  in  any  one  case,  by  clinical 
^observation.  There  is  a  man  now  in  the  Lock  Hospital  with  an  indu-  ' 
rated  cicatrix  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  exactly  corresponding 
to  a  similar  induration  upon  the  extremity  of  the  prepuce.  There 
vr9»  in  this  ease  other  causes  of  local  irritation ;  but  no  one  upon 
fleeing  the  case  would  doubt  that  one  induration  had  been  communi- 
cated by  inoculation  from  the  other.  Cases  are  not  very  uncommon 
in  which  opposed  surfaces,  of  the  labia,  for  instance,  present  well 
;marked  indurated  sores  of  exactly  the  same  size,  shape,  and  appear- 
ance. There  can  here,  again,  be  no  doubt  that  this  affection  is  com- 
jDunicated  from  one  situation  to  the  other  by  inoculation.  But  in  all 
the  cases  which  I  distinctly  remember  there  has  been  some  cause  of 
irritation  superadded  to  that  of  the  specific  adhesive  inflammation. 

3.  The  most  interestiug  proof  of  the  inoculability  of  the  secretion  of 
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an  indurated  sore  is  afforded  by  the  conversion  of  the  adhesive  into 
the  suppurative  iDflammation  by  the  artificial  application  of  irritants 
to  the  part.  The  experiments  illustrating  this  subject  have  very 
recently  been  performed. 

Having  observed  that  the  indurated  sore  was  inoculable  under  cer- 
tain states  of  irritation,  a  blister  was  applied  to  some  indurated  sores, 
and  subsequently  they  were  dressed  with  the  ung.  sabinsB.  By  these 
means  I  obtained  a  free  secretion  of  pus  from  these  sores,  and  it  wa3 
found  that  the  secretion,  before  incapable  of  producing  any  effect  upon 
the  patients  themselves,  could  now  be  inoculated.  The  results  of  these 
inoculations  have  been  quite  different  in  their  course  to  those  which 
follow  ordinary  inoculation  from  suppurating  sores.  Pustules  have 
sometimes  been  produced,  but  these  have  shortly  dried  up,  and  the 
inflammation  consequent  upon  the  punctures  has  soon  declared  itself 
to  be  of  the  adhesive  character. 

Case  1.  Bridget  C ,  aged  seventeen  years,  was  sent  to  me  by 

Mr.  Hewett,  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  in  Angnst  last.  She  had  suf- 
fered from  a  thick  yellow  discharge  between  two  and  three  months^ 
and  two  months  previously  two  small  places  formed  upon  the  upper 
part  of  the  left  thigh.  On  the  26th  of  August  she  was  admitted  into 
the  Lock  Hospital.  The  places  on  the  thigh  then  presented  all  the 
appearances  of  well-marked  indurated  primary  chancres.  They  were 
oval  in  form,  with  their  edges  slightly  i*aised,  and  these,  together  with 
the  bases,  presented  the  characteristic  abruptly-terminating  indura- 
tion. The  surfaces  of  these  sores  were  covered  by  a  scanty  tenaceous 
secretion  in  snv^ll  quantity.  Upon  making  a  microscopical  examina- 
tion of  the  discharge  from  the  sores,  no  pus  globules  could  be  detected. 
The  secretion  from  these  sores  was  carefully  inoculated  with  the  point 
of  the  lancet  upon  the  patient's  thigh. 

Aug.  28th. — The  inoculation  was  repeated.  There  was  at  this  time 
no  indication  of  the  sores  having  a  tendency  to  heal. 

Aug.  31st. — No  result  from  the  inoculations. 

The  two  sores  had  now  been  di*essed  for  two  days  with  the  nn- 
guentum  sablnsB,  and  yielded  an  abundant  secretion,  distinctly  purulent. 
The  secretion  from  each  sore  was^noculated  in  several  points  in  two 
distinct  places  on  the  thigh. 

Sept.  2nd. — Inoculations  have  produced  an  appearance  of  small 
incipient  pustules  in  both  places.  The  secretion  from  one  of  these 
little  pustules  was  inoculated  on  the  thigh  lower  down. 

Sept.  4th. — ^The  inoculations  firom  the  inoculations  had  succeeded. 

One  of  the  inoculations  of  the  3l8t  of  August  had  produced  a  small 
pustule.  The  others  had  produced  only  vesicles.  The  skin  over  one 
of  these  was  broken. 

Sept.  9th. — Inoculations  from  inoculation,  performed  on  the  2nd  of 
September,  have  dried  up. 

The  inoculations  first  in  order,  of  the  3 1st  of  August,  have  entirely 
lost  their  puriform  character.  They  now  appear  as  circular  patches;, 
yielding  a  serous  secretion  containing  epithelial  scales.  The  original 
chancres  were  now  in  process  of  healing.     A  drawing  was  taken  by 
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Dr.  Wesimacott,  and  shows  the  oiiginal  sores  in  process  of  repair,  and 
the  inoculations  as  they  appeared  upon  the  tenth  day. 

Sept.  11th. — ^The  inoculations  first  in  order  are  desquamating  and 
of  a  light-red  colour. 

The  inoculations  from  the  inoculations  appear  as  small  red  pimples, 
which  are  gradually  fading. 

Sept.  14th. — The  inoculations  are  losing  their  colour,  but  still  pre- 
sent distinct  oval  patches  of  red  skin,  from  which  epithelial  scales  are 
thrown  off. 

Sept.  17th. — Original  chancres  were  skinned  over ;  the  inoculations 
were  fading  and  desquamating. 

Sept.  23rd. — Inoculations  from  inoculations  were  still  visible,  and 
appeared  as  shining  scales  of  discoloured  epithelium. 

Sept.  25th. — A  few  faint  secondary  spots  appeared  on  the  body. 
The  original  sores  were  quite  healed,  leaving  slight  induration.  The 
corresponding  glands  in  the  groin  were  still  indurated. 

A  second  drawing  was  made  by  Dr.  Westmacott,  and  shows  the 
appearance  of  the  inoculations  on  the  26th  day. 

Oct.  4th. — A  third  drawing  was  made  by  Dr.  Westmacott,  showing 
the  remains  of  the  original  sores,  of  the  inoculations  on  the  3oth  day, 
and  of  the  inoculations  from  the  inoculations. 

The  patient  now  left  the  hospital,  but  again  presented  herself  on 
the  8th  of  October.  The  cicatrices  of  the  original  sores  were  still  red 
and  rather  tender.  The  inoculations  appeared  as  brown  spots,  the 
colour  of  which  gradually  faded  into  that  of  the  surrounding  skin. 
Some  small  brown  spots  marked  the  situation  of  the  inoculations  second 
in  order. 

In  performing  these  experiments,  it  is  necessary  to  select  sores  which 
are  not  liable  to  be  inoculated  from  a  different  kind  of  secretion ;  other- 
wise we  may  in  fact  be  inoculating  the  product  of  a  suppurating  sore, 
when  we  suppose  that  we  have  only  an  indurated  sore  to  deal  with. 
This  is  probably  what  happened  in  the  following  case. 

Joseph  B ,  aged  twenty-seven,  was  admitted  into  the  Lock  Hos- 
pital ou  the  25th  of  November  last.  He  then  had  a  simple  chancre  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  prepuce  of  ^\^  weeks'  duration.  Below  this  was 
a  well-marked  specific  induration,  which  he  said  had  never  been 
ulcerated.  This  had  existed  four  weeks.  Near  the  frsenum  was  a 
third  sore,  which  had  existed  for  three  weeks,  and  was  surrounded  by 
some  amount  of  induration. 

Dec.  7th. — ^The  secretion  from  the  induration,  which  had  been 
made  to  suppurate  artificially,  was  inoculated  upon  the  patient's 
thigh. 

Dec.  12th. — A  large  prominent  pustule  with  a  depressed  centre  has 
formed  as  the  result  of  the  inoculation.  The  pustule  was  destroyed  by 
the  application  of  a  drop  of  strong  nitric  acid,  and  the  sore  which  was 
left  then  readily  healed. 

In  this  case,  although  it  was  intended  to  have  obtained  the  secretion 
from  the  induration  only  for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  yet  the  result 
being  so  different  from  that  which  occurred  in  other  cases,  made  it 
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probable  that  the  aeoretion  from  the  upper  sore  ha«  run  down  and 
imparted  its  specific  qualities  to  the  abraded  induration ;  a  supeif^ 
foOation  may  thus  occur,  which  requires  to  be  guarded  against  in  all 
similar  experiments.  The  products  of  a  suppurating  sore  may  thus  be 
inoGukted  by  accident  &om  the  surface  of  a  speciiio  induration,  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  converse  of  this  may  take 
place— viz.,  the  specific  adhesive  infiammatiou  may  be  communicated 
uuder  the  mask  of  the  secretion  from  a  suppurating  sore.* 

The  cases  and  observations  which  have  now  been  laid  before  the 
reader  will  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact,  that  although  the  secre- 
tion from  indurated  sores  is  not  iuoculable  (upon  the  patieots  having 
those  sores)  with  the  point  of  the  lancet  undea*  ordinary  circumstances, 
yet  thali  it  can  be  so  inoculated,  either  iu  the  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
or  in  a  subsequent  stage,  after  the  sores  have  been  subjected  to  arti- 
ficial irritation.  The  result  of  the  inoculation  in  these  two  oasee  is 
not  the  same,  and  they  both  differ  widely,  again,  from  the  results 
obtained  by  the  inoculation  of  a  naturally- suppurating  sore.  Theae 
considerations  support  powerfully  the  idea  that  the  indurated  variety 
of  chancre  difi*ers  essentially  in  its  physical  chai-actera  &om  other  kinds 
of  syphilitic  sores,  and  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  those  who  de- 
scribed (as  was  so  common  in  the  text-books  upon  syphilis  sdme  three 
or  four  years  ago)  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  sore  produced  by  the 
ordinary  pustular  variety  of  inoculation,  into  the  indurated  chancre^ 
as  of  ordinary  occurrence,  had  never  in  reality  witnessed  what  they 
professed  to  teach. 

In  conclusion,  that  which  has  been  advanced  in  the  present  oommor 
nication  may  be  summed  up  in  the  two  following  propositions  : — 

1.  That  a  primary  syphilitic  sore  which  upon  inoculation  produces 
the  characteristic  pustule,  is  not  one  which,  if  left  to  itself,  would,  as  a 
rule,  be  followed  by  secondary  symptoms,  and  therefore  is  not  one 
which  requires  mercurial  treatment. 

2.  A  primaiy  syphilitic  sore  affected  with  specific  adhesive  infiam- 
matiou is  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  inoculable  by  the  lancet 
upon  the  patient  himself;  but  that  in  its  early  stage,  or  after  it  has 
been  subjected  to  certain  kinds  of  irritation,  it  may  be  so  inoculated  ; 
and  that  then  it  will  give  rise  to  some  adhesive  form  of  infiammation* 

•  Thia  la  probably  what  occurred  to  Hunter.  He  believed  that  he  had  inoculated  him- 
self with  gonorrhoeal  matter  only ;  but  he  produced  a  **  thickened  sore,"  which  wu  fol- 
lowed by  secondary  symptoma. 
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HALF-YEARLY   REPORT   ON    MICROLOGY. 

By  John  W.  Ogle,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
AssistADt  Phjaician  to  St.  George's  Hospitftl,  aud  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Patliologioal  Society 

.     Pabt  I. — ^Physiological  Micboloot. 

EPITHELIAL  SYSTEM  AND  HAIK. 

On  Uterine  EjpiUtelium. — Dr.  C.  Robin*  has  communicated  a  paper  of  which 
a  part  is  devoted  to  the  alterations  undergone  by  the  epithelium  of  the  body  of 
the  uterus  during  gestation.  He  states  that  whilst  the  cylindrical  epithcLum 
of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  retains  its  form  during  pregnancy,  that  of  the  cavity 
of  the  body  undergoes  marked  alteration.  At  a  certain  period  after  fecundation, 
it  exfoliates  cell  by  cell  or  by  fl^akes,  and  is  replaced  by  the  polyhedial  pave- 
ment form  of  epithelium,  the  cells  being  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen-thousandths 
of  a  millimetre  in  size,  containing  a  spherical  or  ovoid  granular  nucleus  of 
about  the  size  of  a  red  blood-globule,  but,  as  a  rule,  no  nucleolus.  Many  cells 
are  void  of  nucleoli,  and  are  uniformly  flUed  with  yellowish  fatty  granula- 
tions, and  this  condition  of  the  cells  is  found  on  the  decidua  vera  and  refiexa. 
After  two  months  and  a  half  of  pregnancy,  other  cells,  much  larger  and  longer, 
are  seen  in  addition.  These  are  delicately  flattened,  from  four  to  nine-thou- 
sandths of  a  ndllimetrc  long,  always  irregular,  and  prolonged  at  the  extremities 
or  angles.  They  possess  a  Targe  ovoid  granular  nucleus,  certain  slight  scattered 
granulations,  and  increase  in  numbers  towards  the  end  of  testation. 

As  pregnancy  advances,  the  nucleus  of  the  large  ceUs,  which  about  the  second 
or  third  month  of  gestation  is  often  wanting  in  a  nucleolus,  obtains  one  or  two, 
which  are  yellow  and  shining  in  .the  centre,  with  a  definite  contour ;  and  the 
nuclei  have  also  become  very  large.  Li  the  region  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck  of  the  uterus,  where  the  deoidmi  refiexa  at  the  eighth  month  is  not 
adherent,  cellules  like  those  above  described  are  to  be  found,  some  being 
•  regularly  polyhedral,  others  elongated,  and  all  containing  nuclei  of  an  ovoid 
or  spherical  shape,  which  are  irom  twelve  to  fifteen-thousandths  of  a  mil- 
limetre long,  and  generally  furnished  with  one  or  two  bright  nucleolL  Some  of 
the  cellules  maintain  their  prismatic  form,  but  the  adherent  extremity  is  ^e- 
■  raliv  rounded  and  swelled.  At  thb  period  of  pregnancy  the  epithelium  ot  the 
Paliopian  tube  is  cliiefly  composed  of  nuclear  epithelium,  formed  of  ovoid,  some- 
times spherical  nuclei,  and  united  by  a  small  ^uaittity  of  amorphous  materiid. 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  alterations  undergone  by  the  epithelium 
enclosed  between  tne  placenta  and  the  vascular  part  of  the  uterine  mucous 
membrane,  and  that  covering  the  uterine  and  reflected  decidu»,  where  brought 
into  contact  by  enlargement  of  the  ovum.  In  these  places  the  epithelium  is 
partly  formed  of  free  nuclei  and  in  part  of  cellules.    The  latter  are  partly  like 

*  Brown-Seqaard's  Journal  de  la  ntytlolQ^ie,  p.  SO.    Jan.  1858. 
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those  described,  and  some,  although  half  or  double  as  large  as  others,  yet  main- 
tain the  prismatic  form,  and  are  rounded  at  their  extremity.  Others,  again, 
become  polyhedral,  and  in  almost  all,  the  nucleus  has  increased  proportionately 
with  the  cellule,  contaium^  one  or  two  nucleoli  having  a  brilliant  centre  and 
dark  contour.  But  in  addition  to  these  cellules  others  are  found,  isolated  or 
forming  laminte,  which  are  of  variable  size  up  to  about  one-thousandth  of  a 
millimetre  or  more.  For  the  most  part  they  are  donated,  and  generally  irre- 
gularly truncated,  rarely  being  sharpened,  and  at  times  ovoid  or  fusiform. 
Sometimes  one  or  two  of  the  extremities  are  bifurcated,  and  this  is  especially 
so  at  the  angles  of  the  celb  which  remain  more  or  less  polyhedral.  Some  are 
to  be  seen  with  two  or  three  nuclei,  although  they  generally  possess  but  a 
single  one,  which  is  very  large,  ovoid,  and  naving  a  clear  bright  centre  and 
regular  clear  outline.  Each  nucleus  contains  one  or  two  nudeolL  The  free 
nuclei  of  the  epithelium  are  very  like  those  ordinarily  named  cancerous  or  car- 
cinomatous, ana  would  be  so  designated  by  those  not  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject. These  large  defined  cells  are  mostly  filled  with  granular  fat,  situated 
chiefly  around  the  nuclei  or  at  the  ends  of  the  cells,  a  few  remaining  finely 
granular,  pale,  and  transparent.  The  author  concludes  by  drawing  a  strong 
analogy  as  to  structural  form  between  the  above  described  natural  conditiou, 
and  certain  pathological  states  for  which  they  might  readily  be  mistaken. 

Ofi  the  Central  Paris  of  the  Hair  in  a  PhyHologieal  and  Pathological  state. — 
Dr.  A.  Spiess*  controverts  accepted  views  as  to  the  structure  of  the  hair,  and 
applies  his  own  description  thereof  to  the  elucidation  of  diseases  of  this  stnic- 
ture.  He  takes  exception  to  the  statements  of  Kolliker,  that  the  central  mate- 
rial of  the  hair,  is  composed  of  a  row  of  cells  containing  a  tenacious  sub- 
stance with  air-holding  cavities;  of  Steinlin,*!-  who  looks  on  it  as  a  projection  of 
the  hair  papillsB  into  the  hair ;  of  Keichert,}  wlio  also  considers  it  as  a  projec- 
tion of  the  papillae,  which  at  the  lower  part  of  the  hair  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
matrix  for  the  hair  to  be  developed  around  it,  and  afterwards  degenerates  into 
a  species  of  pith,  as  in  the  case  of  feathers,  and  which  also  oft^n  contains  air, 
although  this  also  exists  free  between  the  cells.  In  opposition,  Spiess  states 
that  the  medulla  of  the  hair  is  only  a  canal  in  the  centre  for  the  most  part  con- 
taining air,  in  which  the  remains  of  dried  cells  exist.  He  also  opposes  tlie 
statements  of  Engel  as  to  the  method  by  which  hair  after  secti<m  a^n  grows 
and  recovers  its  point.  In  a  thin  hair  a  certain  quantity  of  nourishing  fluid  is» 
according  to  him,  secreted  from  the  vessels  of  the  hair  papillae.  This  nourishes 
the  root,  and  passes  upwards  between  and  nourishes  the  cells  throughout  the 
hair.  At  the  same  time  the  cells  give  out  the  used  material,  to  be  again  re- 
absorbed in  the  follicle  below  and  above,  to  be  cast  off  as  a  powder.  This 
fluid,  if  the  hair  is  not  long,  goes  to  form  new  cells  in  the  root,  and  thus  the 
hair  grows,  the  cells  dwindling  and  passing  into  the  cortical  part  as  they  pro- 
gress upwards  from  the  root.  In  thick  hair,  however,  as  there  exists  such  an 
impediment  to  the  passage  of  the  refuse  material  from  the  middle  parts  that 
they  remain  in  the  centre,  only  the  outermost  parts  being  nounshed,  the 
central  cells  shrink,  become  atrophied,  and  disappear  in  part,  or  remain  as 
debris,  whilst  their  phwe  is  occupied  by  the  refuse  material  forming  the  medal- 
laij  part,  which  oonsbts  of  cell-remains,  gases,  and  in  part  fluid.  The 
thick  hair  consequently  consists  of  only  a  cortical  substance,  composed  of  com- 

Eressed  fibre-celb  covered  by  a  pellicle,  having  a  can^l  in  the  centre  containing 
air  and  fluid,  but  no  medullary  substance.  The  four  pathological  cases 
adduced  in  connexion  with  the  above  statements  as  to  the  elements  of  hair, 
illustrate  morbid  changes  in  various  portions  of  the  hair,  and  in  hair  of  various 
thickness. 

•  Henle  imd  Pfenffer^s  Zeitschrift,  Band  v.  Heft  1.    1858.  t  Ibid.,  1850« 

X  Zeitschrift  fttr  Kllnik  Med.,  Band  vl.  Heft  1,  p.  1.     185». 
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KEBYOUS  SYSTEM  AND  ORGANS  OF  SENSE. 

On  the  Temitfoihn  of  Nerves,  By  Dr.  W.  Krause  *--The  author  made  his 
obsenrations  chiefly  upon  the  conjunctiva  of  the  ball  of  the  eye,  as  affording 
the  best  opportunities,  owing  to  the  delicacy  of  its  epithelium,  its  freedom 
from  pigment,  hair,  glands,  papillae,  or  strong  elastic  fibre,  &c.,  and  by  reason 
of  its  abundant  supply  of  nerves  with  dark  contours.  Having  separated  a 
piece  of  the  conjunctiva  from  the  subjacent  tissue  of  the  warm  eye  of  a  recently- 
Killed  calf,  the  nerve  branches  are  seen  forming  a  rich  plexus  by  subdividing 
anastomoses,  the  single  fibres  of  which  gradually  dimimsh.  In  the  smallest 
branchlets,  formed  of  two  or  three  fibrils,  numerous  bifurcations  of  the  fibrils 
may  be  seen,  which  finally  either  arch  in  order  to  end  immediately,  or 
preserve  their  course,  anastomosing  with  other  fibrils  or  their  branches. 
Most  of  the  fibrils  bifurcate  at  various  angles  once  more  before  terminating ; 
more  seldom  they  divide  into  three.  Whenever  their  terminations  can  be  seen) 
they  will  be  found  to  end  in  a  peculiar  small,  round,  or  oval  corpuscle,  with  a 
thicker  and  a  finer  extremity,  called  by  the  author  the  terminal  bulb.  These 
latter  bodies  consist  of  an  mvestment  of  areolar  tissue  containing  nuclei,  and 
a  soft  cylindrical  mass  of  faintly  glistening  substance,  in  which  the  double- 
contoured  nerves  end,  and  in  the  centre  of  which  is  embedded  an  axis  fibre — a 
stripe  with  a  slightly  thickened  extremity — ^the  investment  being  in  immediate 
connexion  with  the  neurilemma  of  the  fibril,  which  before  the  termination  of 
the  latter  is  slightly  elevated.  The  investment  is  beset  with  elongated  and 
often  spindle  nuclei  at  the  sides  and  end  of  the  bulb,  and  in  the  larger  ter- 
minal bulbs  very  fine  blood  capillaries  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  the  investing 
membrane.  The  nene-fibrils  in  the  calf,  before  their  entrance  into  the 
terminal  bulb,  possess  a  breadth  of  from  -^  to  t^tf'"  (Pans),  and  ffet  smaller, 
until  they  are  only  from  -g^  to  yj^'"  in  size.  The  axis  fibre  itself  measures 
from  j^'"  to  T^"'  in  breadth ;  the  final  swelling  of  the  fibre  being  about 
^J^'"  oroad.  Tne  dimensions  of  the  entire  final  bulb  are  from  ^'"  to  ^'"  as 
to  length,  and  from  tJtj'"  ^  it"  ^^  breadth.  Apart  from  the  size,  these  bulbs 
have  a  closer  analogy  to  the  Paccinian  bodies,  excepting  that  they  are  wanting 
in  the  concentric  lamellsB  which  in  the  latter  surrounds  the  central  substance. 
The  form,  however,  of  these  bulbs  is  not,  always  regularly  cylindrical,  but  at 
times  arched  and  pear-shaped,  indented,  &c.  They  are  situated  partly  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  immediately  beneath  the  firm  areolar  layer  oelow  the 
epithelium,  and  partly  more  or  less  in  a  perpendicular  direction  to  it,  with 
their  thicker  ends  towards  it.  The  author  thought  he  had  met  with  divisions 
of  the  axis-fibre  and  the  whole  bulb  analogous  to  that  of  the  Paccinian  cor- 
puscle. These  terminal  bulbs  soon  undergo  decomposition,  and  twenty-four 
nours  after  death  only  a  fragment  of  the  axis-fibre  remains  visible,  the  whole 
having  become  clouded,  and  at  times  streaked  and  fatty.  Acetic  acid  renders 
the  nuclei  more  distinct,  but  obscures  the  axis-fibre  and  entire  bulb.  An 
alkali  makes  the  bulb  pale  and  swollen,  the  axis-fibre  dwindling,  and  very  dark 
fine  fat  granules  appearing  in  the  interior.  The  nerve-fibres  are,  however,  in 
this  way  brought  out  in  their  course.  In  the  case  of  preparations  which  have 
been  some  days  in  a  solution  of  chromic  acid,  the  addition  of  an  alkali  renders 
the  whole  bull)  very  clear,  but  for  a  short  time  only.  These  terminal  bulbs 
have  different  measurements  in  different  animals,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing statements : 


In  the  deer  the  bulbs  are  about  -fJ"  in  length,  and  from  ^  to  -^'"  in  breadth. 
„      pig  „  ^'"io^  „       Tk"'to^"'      „ 
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Occasionally  there  are  seen  windings  of  the  double^ntonred  nerve-fibres 
which  enter  them. 

As  to  the  number  of  these 
the  calf,  a  space  about  1^'"  in      „  ^  ^     - , ,        .  ,^ 

them ;  and  in  the  deer  and  sheep,  m  the  same  ^ven  space,  a  bnnehlet  with 
three  nerve  fibrils  was  seen  after  numerous  divisions  to  possess  the  number  of 
twenty-three.  In  the  conjunctiva  of  the  common  hen,  small  Paooinian  bodies, 
as  in  the  tongue  of  some  water  birds,  were  met  with. 

In  man,  nerve-knots  {knduet)^  consisting  of  numerous  interlaoements  of  one 
or  more  nerve-fibrils,  are  met  with  in  the  conjunctiva,  measuring  about  -^'^  in 
length,  and  ^"'  in  breadth.  They  are  often  spherical,  and  m  sosoe  cases 
possess  loops  of  fibrils  on  the  siu:face.  The  terminal  bulbs,  in  man,  are  rounder 
than  in  animals,  often  almost  spherical.  The  investing  membrane,  with  its 
nuclei,  resembles  those  above  described  as  to  behaviour  with  reagents,  &c.  ; 
but  the  entrance  of  nerves  is,  however,  considerably  modified,  and  veiy  often 
the  bulb  is  placed  symmetrically  upon  the  nerve-fibril  as  on  a  stalk.  Or  the 
nerve  forms  a  hook  or  crook-like  bend,  and  the  bulb  is  placed  upon  it  laterally. 
The  fibrils  also  may  be  twisted  singly,  or  numerous  oonvolutioos  may  exist 
within  the  investing  membrane  of  the  terminal  bulb.  Sometimes  a  fibril 
bifurcates,  and  each  subdivision  then  enters  the  bulb,  and  ends  either  imme- 
diately or  after  making  several  convolutions.  Under  favourable  eireumstanoee* 
firm  pale  fibres  about  ^^"'  in  diameter  are  seen  to  proceed  out  of  the  above- 
mentioned  knot  of  nerves  within  the  bulb,  and  to  end  inside  the  bulb  after 
numerous  twistings.  In  these  cases  tlicre  are  more  axis-fibres  inside  the 
bulb,  reminding  one  of  the  Paccinian  corpuscles  observed  by  Kicker*  in  the 
case  of  the  cat.  In  man  the  bulbs  measure  from  y^'"  to  ^"'  in  length,  and 
from  1^"  to  ^'"  in  breadth ;  and  the  diameter  of  the  nerve-fibril  before 
entering  is  about  ^"'  to  ^hs^'*  whilst  after  entrance  it  measures  from  -^ 

to  -db  • 

Other  parts  besides  the  conjunctiva  contain  these  terminal  bulbs.  Thus,  in 
man  they  are  found  in  the  mucous  folds  beneath  the  tongue,  the  soft  gums, 
the  fungiform  papillie,  and  under  the  base  of  the  filif(^m  oapillie,  and  in  the 
papillsB  of  the  red  edge  of  the  lip,  in  the  mucous  memorane  of  the  g^ans 
penis  and  clitoris.  They  are  to  be  met  with  also  in  the  tongue  and  lips  of  the 
deer,  in  the  glans  perns  and  clitoris  of  the  pig,  in  the  sublinffusd  muoous 
membrane  of  the  cat  and  rat,  in  the  volar  sunace  of  the  toes  of  the  guinea- 
pig.  In  aU  these  cases  they  are  placed  more  or  less  inclined  at  an  angle  to 
the  surface.  In  these  localities  the  bulbs  do  not  enter  into  the  microscopical 
papillsB,  excepting  in  the  Up  and  perhaps  the  soft  gum  of  man,  where  they  are 
fbund  at  the  termination  of  the  papill».  In  the  mucous  folds  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mouth  of  man  they  are  very  large,  being  -^"^  long  and  ^  broad.  In  the 
glans  penis  and  clitoris  of  man  the  investing  membrane  of  these  bodies  is 
very  thick  and  firm,  and  very  deeply  situated  beneath  the  papilla:.  In  the 
glans  penis,  &c.,  of  tlie  pig  they  are  very  abundant,  and  very  similar  to  Pae- 
cinian  bodies,  having  been  described  as  such  by  Koliiker  and  Hylander,  pos- 
sessing a  thick  laminated  investing  membrane,  but  no  special  capsule.  The 
author  then  gives  the  various  measurements  of  these  bodies  as  found  in 
different  parts  of  animals,  and  proceeds  to  give  his  views  as  to  the  function  of 
these  bulbs.  He  thinks  they  are  evidently  concerned  in  the  conduction 
{vemiiitlung)  of  simple  sensibility,  the  investing  membrane  onlv  serving  for 
protection,  and  the  nuclei  being  probably  connected  with  nourishment.  The 
knot-like  convolutions  and  bifurcations  appear  to  have  the  purpose  of  inten- 
sifying seusatiod.  He  then  passes  in  review  the  terminal  corpuscles  of  nerves 
in  various  organs  which  may  be  looked  on  as  transitional  steps  one  from  the 
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other,  bemming  with  the  Paccmian  cot]pii9cle  of  the  mammalia,  adYHncing' 
through  those  of  the  bird  to  the  "  termmal  bnlbs"  of  mammalia,  and  thence 
through  the  "terminal  bulbs"  of  man  to  the  sensitive  corpuscles  {tait-kbr- 
perchen)  of  man  and  the  monkey. 

The  terminal  buA  of  the  mammalia  seems  to  show  the  simplest  form,  con* 
sistingof  a  fine  terminal  axis-fihi^  surrounded  by  the  soft  conducting  substance 
of  the  corpuscle,  and  invested  by  a  nucleated  membrane.  Then  we  nave  in  the 
Paccinian  Dodies  of  birds  peculiar  transvcrsely-sj^ral  fibres  between  the  cenlrd 
fibre  and  outer  investment.  In  the  Paccinian  corpuscle  of  mammalia  appear 
numerous  concentric  ]amell»  which  are  to  be  considered  as  a  conducting  appa- 
ratus ;  and  the  '  terminal  bulbs'  of  man  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  further 
development  of  the  simple  structures  existing  in  mammalia.  The  tactile  cor- 
puscles (JaBt'kbrpercken)  consist  of  a  delicate  areolar  investment  containing 
nuclei  placed  transversely  and  len^hwise,  and  a  quantity  of  soft  granular  con- 
tents. In  the  interior,  the  entenny  nerve-fibres  divide  into  numerous  tuft- 
like aids  fibres,  which  perhaps  contain  a  semi-fluid  substance,  and  which  are  the 
sensitive  part  of  the  corpuscle.  The  author  quotes  his  father,  as  well  as  H. 
Henle  ana  Meissner,  as  supporting  the  above  described  observations. 


OSSEOUS  SYSTEM. 

On  the  Development  of  Bone-Substance  in  PUufMiie  Fibroid  Tisiue.-^Thid 
subject  Is  treated  by  Dr.  C.  Ronget  in  a  paper,^  illustrated  by  plates,  on  the 
corpuscles  of  bone  and  on  the  development  of  secondary  bones.  After  alluding 
to  the  controversy  regarding  the  supposed  method  in  which  the  bone -substance 
is  formed  where  no  cartilage  previously  existed,  whether,  for  example,  the  cal- 
careous matter  be  deposited  m  a  continuous  membranous  blastema,  of  which 
but  certain  parts  become  ossified,  or  in  an  alveolar  cartilaginous  framework— 
or  whether,  again,  the  cellules  of  the  blastema  be  transformed  into  osseous 
corpuscles,  or  whether  the  latter  be  only  cavities  formed  either  at  the  expense 
of  the  interstices  of  the  cartilaginous  framework  or  directly  by  ossification — 
the  author  proceeds  to  detail  the  results  of  his  own  examination  of  the 
subject.  He  states  that  in  the  human  embryo  of  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  if  the 
fibrous  membranes  (the  periosteum  and  dura  mater)  between  which  the  bones 
of  the  cranium  are  developed,  be  carefully  examined,  a  lamina  partly  osseous 
and  partly  membranous  may  be  obtained,  which  is  continuous  tnroi^hout  the 
whole  extent  about  to  be  occupied  hj  the  perfectly  formed  bone.  The  mem- 
branous zone  is  in  direct  continuity  with  the  zone  in  course  of  ossification,  and, 
like  it,  is  quite  distinct  from  contiguous  fibrous  structures.  In  each  lamina 
already  four  distinbt  regions  mav  be  recognised.  Of  these,  two  occupy  the 
extreme  limits,  the  one  completelv  membranous  and  homofi;eneous  in  structure, 
the  other  completely  osseous.  Of  the  two  middle  ones,  the  one  contiguous  to 
the  osseous  region  is  itself  in  process  of  ossification,  whilst  the  other,  which 
is  contiguous  to  the  membranous  region,  presents  certain  peculiarities,  and 
this  zone  the  author  designates  the  intermediate  zone  or  region.  The  mem- 
branous zone  is  formed  of  a  fibroid  and  granular  connective  tissue,  traversed 
here  and  there  by  decussating  fibrous  bundles,  and  characterized  by  innume- 
rable rounded  or  ovoid  plasmatic  cellules  and  free  nuclei.  In  the  intermediate 
zone  the  same  elements  exist,  but  in  addition  a  network  of  transparent  and 
homoffeneous  hyaline  trabecuhie,  which  appears  to  repeat  the  disposition  ob- 
servea  bv  the  inter-crossing  bundles  of  the  membranous  zone,  with  which  it  i» 
manifestly  continuous,  but  oy  a  gradual  fusion  of  the  characteristics  of  the  two 
elements. 

Towards  the  zone  in  course  of  ossification  the  trabeculee  multiply,  become 
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thicker,  and  circamftcribe  large  and  small  spaces.  At  tlie  limit  of  the  two 
regions  the  trabeculie  of  the  hyaline  framework  are  continuous  with  trabeculie 
quite  analogous  as  to  general  disposition,  but  differing  in  appearance,  being 
less  transparent,  and  occupied  hi  yellowish  granulations  and  innumerable 
microscopic  cavities ;  and  a  decided  Ime  of  demarcation  exi^  between  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  trabecule  in  coarse  of  ossification  and  the  hyaline  trabeculs, 
although  both  cavities  belong  to  one  and  the  same  system.  The  web-woiic 
which  IS  undergoing  ossification  intercepts  two  kinds  of  meshes  distinguishable 
by  their  peculiar  dimensions.  Of  these,  the  one  form  veritable  areohe,  the  other 
small  microscopic  cavities,  both  possessing  trabecular  walls  either  hyaline  or 
in  course  of  ossification,  and  coutainiug  connective  blastema  and  celliiies.  On 
approaching  the  perfectly  ossified  zone  and  the  more  obscure  and  yellowish 
trabeculae,  the  mmute  cavities  in  the  thickness  of  the  trabecul»  become  more 
and  more  small,  and  a  hvaline  network,  which  speedily  becomes  ossified,  ex- 
tends in  the  areolsB,  wnich  it  closes  or  obliterates.  Where,  also,  the  hyaline 
framework  becomes  involved,  groups  of  cellules,  more  or  less  numerous,  and 
one  or  two  isolated  cellules,  insinuate  themselves  in  the  inter-cellular  connective 
substance.  Thus,  when  the  primitive  membranous  layer  has  undergone  perfect 
transformation,  we  have  a  transparent  homogeneous  blastema  gradually  poured 
out  in  the  granular  and  fibrous  connective  substance,  and  in  this  blastema  sub- 
sequently are  deposited  the  elements  of  ossification,  whilst  during  all  these 
changes  the  plasmatic  cellules  of  the  connective  tissue  remain  intact  within  the 
small  irregular  cavities  of  the  new  osseous  substance.  In  this  way,  in  the 
place  of  a  membranous  blastema,  whose  elements  api>ear  only  at  the  period  of 
ossification,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  b  a  pre-existence,  at  the  spot  where 
the  osseous  substance  is  primarily  developed,  of  a  fibrous  or  fibroid  membrane, 
which  at  first  occupies  all  the  space  possessed  at  a  later  period  by  osseous  for- 
mation. True  it  is  that  an  areolar  hyaline  framework  graduaUy  preoedes  the 
calcareous  deposit,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  looking  upon  this  framework  as 
being  cartilase,  for  it  is  wanting  in  cartilage  cellule,  ana  the  persistence  of  the 
prismatic  cellules  in  the  midst  of  tliis  framework  shows  it  to  oe  a  simple  modi- 
fication, a  return  to  the  primitive  form  of  the  connective  inter-cellular  substance. 
Throughout  the  paper,  reference  is  made  to  the  late  theories  of  KoUiker  and 
Robin,  and  most  authors  who  have  written  upon  the  formation  of  bone,  as  well 
as  to  the  views  of  Reichert,  Virchow,  Bonders,  &c.,  as  to  the  original  identity 
or  homology  of  the  various  plasmatic  or  connective  tissues  of  cartilage,  bone, 
fibre,  medullary  tissue,  &c. 

THE  BLOOD. 

On  the  Modifications  undergone  by  Blood-Olobules  of  certain  AnimaU  injected 
into  the  Circulation  of  other  Animals,  ^c.  By  Brown-S^uard.* — ^This  phvsi- 
ologist  has  observed,  on  examining  by  the  microscope  the  blood  of  the  aog, 
cat,  or  rabbit,  even  a  single  hour  after  injection  therein  of  the  blood  of  the 
bird,  that  none  of  the  oval  large  globules  are  to  be  met  with ;  and  if  examined 
some  ds^s,  or  even  several  hours,  after,  none  whatever  are  to  be  seen  in  any 
organ  of  the  body  where  it  might  be  supposed  that  they  bad  been  arrestcad. 
The  blood,  however,  of  such  an  animal,  if  examined  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  the  injection  of  the  bird's  blood,  will  be  found  to  contain  oval  globides 
in  the  veins  of  all  the  organs.  Thus  it  appears  that  all  the  capillaries  of 
the  body  are  permeable  by  and  do  not  arrest  these  large  oval  globules. 
But,  even  for  the  space  of  a  month  after  injecting  the  blood  of  the  dog, 
rabbit,  guinea-pig,  &c.,  into  the  circulation  of  the  bird,  some  of  the  circular 
discs  are  to  be  seen  within  it  when  exammed  by  the  microscope.  In  the 
ease  of  the  cock,  into  whose  veins  dog's  blood  has  been  transfused,  on  the 
*  Journal  de  la  Phjsiologie,  p.  173.    Jan.  18S8. 
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following  day  as  many  round  as  oval  globules  are  to  be  seen ;  but  in  a  few 
davs  the  circular  globules  have  become  much  fewer,  and  three  weeks  aft^r 
omj  two  or  three  are  to  be  seen  in  proportion  to  a  thousand  of  the  oval  ones. 

On  certain  Peculiarities  in  Form  and  Size  exhibited  by  the  Red  Globules  Oj 
Blood  in  Embryos.  By  Dr.  C.  Bx)bin.* — According  to  this  author,  the  red 
globules  in  the  embryo  of  man,  from  the  time  of  their  appearance  to  the  period 
when  the  body  has  attained  the  size  of  twenty-five  millimetres  or  more,  possess 
a  diameter  for  the  most  part  of  eleven  thousandths  of  a  millimetre,  their  thick- 
ness being  from  three  to  four  thousandths,  unless  when  rounded  by  contact 
with  water.  In  the  embryo  of  three  millimetres  in  size,  a  few  are  only  eight 
thousandths  of  a  millimetre,  the  most  being  from  eleven  to  thirteen  thou- 
sandths. In  an  embryo  of  twenty-five  millimetres  long,  some  of  the  globules 
were  from  seven  to  eight  thousandths,  and  some  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
thousandths  long  and  three  thousandths  in  thickness.  In  an  embryo  of  nineteen 
millimetres  long,  in  addition  to  red  globules  of  the  above  size,  there  were 
a  number  sixteen  or  seventeen  thousandths  in  size,  with  a  thickness  of  five 
thousandths.  In  embryos  from  three  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  millimetres  long, 
most  of  the  globules  are  discoid  and  biconcave,  and  often  thicker  at  one  point 
than  another;  but  some  are  spherical,  and  some  are  ovoid  but  not  flattened, 
measuring  seven,  eight,  or  ten  thousandths  of  a  millimetre  long  by  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  thousandths.  Some  have  a  wallet  shape,  with  a  contraction 
towards  the  centre,  and  at  this  age  the  red  globules  are  remarkable  for  the 
facility  with  which  they  may  be  put  out  of  shape  by  reciprocal  pressure,  or 
when  compressed  in  small  capillaries,  &c. ;  but  they  are  very  elastic,  speedily 
assuminj^  their  natural  shape.  The  above  particulars  hold  good  in  all  domestic 
mammaua  and  rats. 

In  veiy  young  embryos  the  red  globules  chanjje  very  quickly  after  death, 
from  being  discs,  becoming  in  many  cases  hemispherical  or  spherical,  then 
softening,  becoming  diffluent,  and  running  one  into  the  other;  some  also 
become  indented  and  plicated  irregularly,  the  circumference  of  the  globide 
becoming  generally  irregular. 

The  autnor  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  nuclei  of  embryonic  blood-globules. 
Li  almost  but  not  quite  all  embryos,  from  the  time  that  the  globules  are  first 
found  to  that  when  the  embryo  attains  twenty-five  or  thirty  millimetres  in  size, 
these  globules  contain  nuclei ;  but  about  that  period  nearly  half  of  the  globules 
are  deficient  in  any  nucleus,  and  the  number  of  these  goes  on  increasing.  At 
the  fourth  month  of  intra-uterine  life  occasional  globules  contain  nuclei,  but 
after  this  time  none  are  to  be  seen  containing  them.  The  globules  which 
towards  the  fourth  month  retain  a  nucleus  are  from  one  to  four  millimetres 
longer  than  surroundiug  globules.  As  to  the  nucleus  itself,  it  is  spherical,  of 
three  or  four  thousandths  of  a  millimetre  in  size,  greyish,  insoluble  in  water,  as 
also  in  acetic  acid,  which  contracts  it  slightlv,  and  renders  its  edges  clear  and 
its  centre  brighter.  It  is  fineljr  granular,  ana  without  any  nucleoli,  and  pretty 
^ften  situated  at  a  point  slightly  removed  from  the  centre.  When  placed  cen- 
trally, the  nucleus  masks  the  central  depression  of  the  discs^  which,  when  the 
aiucleus  is  on  one  side,  is  well  seen. 

The  embryonic  blood-globules  which  possess  nuclei  contain,  especially  in  the 
lierbivora,  one,  or  rarely  two,  very  small  fatly  granulations,  often  disappearing 
sifter  distension  with  water. 

«  Brown-S^uard'8  Jonrnal  de  la  Fbytiolofle,  p.  285.    April,  1858. 
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PapilkMry  Tumour. — JR.  Maier^  of  Freibarc^*  commimicates  at  some  lengih 
the  history  and  description  of  a  tumour  of  tnis  aatnie.  It  was  removed  from 
a  man,  aged  seventy-six,  who  for  some  time  had  experienced  loss  of  vision  in 
the  left  eye,  and  eventually  blindness,  along  with  giddiness  and  loss  of  memorj. 
BeaUi  occurred  in  the  form  of  apoplexy,  owing  to  extravasation  of  blood  into 
the  central  part  of  the  left  cerebral  nemisphere.  The  tumour,  which  was  of 
the  size  of  a  walnut,  was  found  covering  tne  sella  turcica  and  neighbouring' 
parts.  It  was  lobukted,  of  a  whitish-red  colour  and  moderate  consistence^ 
and  apparently  originated,  as  it  were,  by  numerous  filaments,  mainlv  from  the 
dura-mater,  crossing  a  part  of  the  sella  turcica,  and  ))ushing  aside  and  flatteninfip 
one  of  the  optic  ana  olfactory  neires,  also  compressing  the  pituitary  body  and 
both  carotid  arteries.  On  section  of  the  tumour  it  was  found  to  be  surrounded 
by  areolar  tissue,  which  passed  deeply  between  the  lobules  composing  it,  and 
to  consist  of  a  network  of  trabeculs,  between  which  ocoasional  cells  existed. 
The  trabecule  in  some  places  had  the  oharacteristics  of  fibriUated,  twisted 
areolar  tissue,  forming  close  meshes,  whilst  in  other  places  they  were  sharper 
in  contour,  and  obviously  composed  of  partly  simple  spherical  nucleated  cells 
and  partly  spindle-shaped  cells,  and  oitentimes  at  the  extremities  of  such 
trabeculsB  isolated  fibre-cells  existed,  as  if  engaged  in  the  formation  of  fibre. 
Sometimes  also  these  fibre-cells  were  more  clearly  seen  to  be  departing  from  a 
greater  branch  or  stem,  as  it  were,  and  forming  small  trabecular  work,  such, 
outgrowth  appearing  like  papillaj^  growth  proceeding  from  the  general 
stroma.  These  offshoots  were  often  more  homogeneous,  and  nuclear  forma- 
tion was  only  seen  at  the  edges,  the  fibre  formation  coming  on  later.  Along 
with  the  areolar  mesh-work  other  structures  existed  also,  in  the  form  of  trabe- 
cular scaffolding,  which  consisted  of  pale,  vitreous-like,  transparent,  cylindri- 
form  trabeculsB,  of  various  forms  and  thickness,  and  showing  hitenl  out- 
growths, &c.  This  structure  was  but  little  influenced  by  the  action  of  water 
added  to  it,  but  acetic  acid  caused  it  to  shrink  and  exhibit  clefts,  and  an  alkali 
quickly  destroyed  it.  In  many  of  these  hyafine  trabeculae,  blood-vessels  were 
seen  included  as  if  in  a  sheath,  and  the  new  formation  of  blood-vessels  could  be 
traced  by  spindle-shaped  cells,  as  well  in  the  case  of  old  vessels  surrounded  bj 
areolar  tissue  as  in  those  surrounded  by  hyaline  structure.  At  one  time,  in  the 
walls  of  the  old  vessels  numerous  nuclear  formations  were  to  be  seen,  from 
which  donated  spindle-shaped  cells  proceeded.  These  new  structures  are  at 
first  solid  m  such  formations,  but  soon  the  cavity  appears,  which  becomes 
filled  with  blood-corpuscles,  and  which  can  be  traced  from  the  old  vessel  to 
the  point  where  a  new  lumen  begins  to  form.  At  another  time  there  exist 
more  homogeneous  partitions,  with  nuclei  and  a  lumen,  as  in  continuation  of 
pre-existing  vessels.  In  the  hyaline  pouches,  as  well  with  as  without  vessels, 
nere  and  there  exist  pale,  round,  or  elongated  cells  embedded,  but  often  also 
spindle  cells,  as  in  younff  areolar  tissue.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  only  vessels  of 
small  diameter  or  recent  formation  which  possess  such  hyaline  sheaths,  so  is  it 
presumable  that  these  hvaline  cylinders  oecome  converted  into  trabeculn  of 
fibrillated  areolar  tissue  of  the  vessels,  surrounded  by  transparent  sheaths,  which 
are,  later  on,  to  be  sought  for  in  the  midst  of  the  fibre-bundles  of  areolar  network, 
in  like  way  as  the  trabeculse  formed  of  spindle-cells  are  only  transitional  steps 
to  the  decidedly  fibrillated  areolar-tissue  bundles.  Besides  the  mutual  inter- 
lacing of  these  trabecular  formations  and  the  new  offshoots,  in  manv  places 
these  structures,  as  well  as  the  hyaline  transparent  cylinders,  havespinu  forms, 
and  give  rise  to  peculiar  formations.     Eor  instance,  the  offshoots  often  have 

•  Yirehow'i  Arcfaiv,  p.  S70.    Sept.  1866. 
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the  caotus-like  and  often  a  tufted  formation.  By  lon^r  growth  these  rounded 
projections  become  more  separated  from  their  origin,  and  hang  like  berries  on 
their  stalk ;  their  stem  is  oiten  broken,  and  rounded  structures,  like  baJls,  are 
found  remaining,  which  are  either  quite  solid,  and  consist  of  s^Hndle^haped 
cells,  or  they  may  be  homc^neous  and  transparent  rounded  bodies,  and  may 
have  a  line  of  separation  between  their  peripnery  and  the  centre.  Very  often 
the  original  clear  outline  of  spindle^haped  cells  is  lost,  and  we  have  left  only 
more  or  less  arched  and  connected  markiii^s,  giving  to  the  whole  the  appear- 
ance of  partly  concentric  laminsD,  and  this  is  special  deceptive  when  ^herical 
structures  are  accumulated  within,  owing  to  subseauent  nuclear  and  cell 
formation,  which,  along  with  mutual  pressure,  makes  the  laminated  con- 
dition appear  dearer.  Very  often  these  structures  resemble  the  corpora 
amylaoea  in  look,  and  often  they  exhibit  fatt^  chan^  in  their  interior,  wnich 
also  often  occurs  in  the  pedicles,  owing  to  which  their  rupture  takes  place,  and 
the  bodies  are  isolated.  So  fatty  have  these  structures  become  at  times,  that 
an  appearance  as  of  colloid  is  established.  Often  also  "hollow  spaces  are 
liormea  in  the  out-shoots  from  the  trabecule,  containing  spindle  or  spherical 
oells^  which  generally  contain  one  or  two,  or  more,  nuclei. 

On  examining  the  dura  mater  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  roots  of  the 
tumour,  the  fibrous  network  of  which  it  was  composed  was  found  to  be  in  places 
interrupted  or  separated  by  small  accumulations  of  nudei  and  young  cells,  and 
here  and  there  collections  of  spindle-shaped  cells,  along  with  the  closely  formed 
fibres.  The  roots  of  the  tumour  were  chiefly  of  trabeoulep,  of  spindle-shaped 
oeUs,  and  yessels  with  or  without  homojgeneous  sheaths.  After  the  above 
deseription,  which  follows  a  very  long  clinical  history,  the  author  concludes  by 
oompuin^  the  growth  with  like  ones  described  by  Henle,*  Meckel,t  Yolk- 
mann,!  Billroth,  &a;  and  shows  its  relation  to  villous  cancer  or  cancroid,  noticing 
the  resemblance  between  the  tubular  kabeouke  and  nerve-tubes  or  capillaries. 

ObtervatioHB  wpon  the  Form  of  the  Alveoli  of  oeiiam/orms  of  Oauoer,  and  the 
dupositiott  of  the  Cells  loithin.  By  Dr.  E.  Wagneb,  of  Leipzig.  ^-^The  author 
allowing  that  in  most  cases  of  cancer  the  alveoli,  when  they  exist,  possess  a 
roundisSk  form,  and  that  Uie  contained  cells  observe  no  special  disposition,  points 
out  that  in  many  cases  of  undoubted  cancer  the  arrangement  of  the  alveoli  is 
that  of  a  gland  or  pouch-like  in  character,  with  numerous  modifications,  and 
that  the  cells  are  disposed  in  an  epithelium-like  manner,  the  increase  of  the 
cells  probably  proceeding  from  the  peripheric  celi-layers  for  the  most  part. 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  some  species  of  tumours  described  by  authors,  in 
which  a  similar  form  of  idveoli  and  a  similar  disposition  of  contained  cells  has 
been  noticed,  as  by  Reinhardt,  Billroth,  Forster,  Rokitanskv,  Bobin,  &c. ;  and 
then  he  ^vea  in  detail,  and  at  length,  7  out  of  40  cases  of  cancer  examined, 
beinff  chiefly  though  not  entirely  affections  of  the  uterus,  vagina,  &c.,  in 
which  the  morbid  .deposit  consisted  of  gland  or  pouch-like  closed  spooes, 
limited  by  a  dbtinct  membrane,  and  filled  more  or  less  with  cells,  together  with 
s  very  sbght  amount  of  intercellular  substance.  'Ihe  cells  located  at  the  peri- 
phery were  always  of  a  cylindrical  fmrm,  and  observed  a  regular  epithelium-like 
arrangement,  and  were  apparently  auit«  unconnected  with  the  areolar-tissue  cor- 
puscles of  the  adjoining  stroma.  In  the  cenke  were  ceUs  more  or  less  of  a 
poiygonid  or  round  shape,  without  any  order,  sometimes  only  a  nucleus  bein? 
m  the  centre.  The  author  supposes  that  this  fopm  of  caneer  may  exist  in  all 
organs.  He  looks  upon  the  ^wths  of  these  new  fovmations  as  analoffous 
to  that  of  many  gkmduhff  tumours.    There  is  also  a  resemblance  to  villous 
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cancer,  but  in  the  latter  case  the  stroma  is  central  and  the  celb  outside, 
whilst  in  these  tumours  it  is  peripheric,  the  cells  being  situated  with  inclosed 
cavities.  As  to  the  exact  point  of  origin  of  the  pouch-like  alveoli  of  this 
form  of  growth,  the  author  aopears  to  be  by  no  means  certain.  He  here 
alludes  to  the  observations  maae  by  Eorster  on  the  origin  of  gland-like  cavi- 
ties out  of  areolar-tissue  corpuscles,  and  those  by  Yirchow  on  the  origin  of 
pearly  tumours  from  the  same  source.  He  seems  to  think  it  most  probable 
that  these  alveolar  structures  may  arise  from  areolar-tiasue  corpuscles.  The 
changes  observed  by  him  in  the  contents  of  these  alveoli  were  into  a  fatty  and 
a  mucus-like  matenaL 

C^siO'Carcinomatow  Qrowtki. — ^Dr.  J.  Woodward*  read  before  the  Biological 
Department  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  the  history  of 
three  such  cases.  In  the  first,  the  growth  was  removed  from  a  healthv  girl, 
a^ed  sixteen,  from  between  the  rieht  scapula  and  the  spinal  column,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  fibrous  sac  filled  with  dear  straw-coloured  fluid.  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  cyst  a  soft  pultaceous  mass  was  attached  to  the  inner  surface,  and  also 
implicated  the  neighbouring  muscles  through  the  wall.  The  cyst* wall,  which, 
presented  an  areolar  arrangement  on  its  inner  surface,  consisted  chiefly  of  white 
fibrous  tissue,  along  with  some  yellow  elastic  tissue,  embryonic  elem^its  beinf 
very  abundant.  The  contained  liquid  coagulated  on  being  left  to  stand,  and 
after  removal  of  the  clot  the  remainder  cou^ated  also  under  heat  and  nitric 
acid.  No  microscopical  forma  existed  in  tne  fluid.  The  soft  pultaceous  mass 
consisted  of  granules  and  nuclei  embedded  in  a  transparent  matrix,  the  nuclei 
beinfi"  chiefly  oval  or  elliptical,  with  granular  and  fat  contents.  Some  were 
angular,  elongated,  or  irrefi[ulur,  the  wall  of  the  nucleus  having  sometimes  a 
double  contour,  and  not  bemg  affected  by  acetic  acid.  The  patient  seemed  to 
have  died  of  so-called  secondary  deposits  very  shortly  after  the  operation. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  man,  aged  seventy-six ;  the  tumour  was  re- 
moved from  the  axilla,  and  consisted  of  a  very  lar^e  sac  of  fibrous  tissue,  con- 
taining one  pint  and  a-half  of  pink,  gpiimous,  and  bloody  fluid.  Soft  pulta- 
ceous masses  adhered  everywhere  to  the  inner  surface,  and  at  certain  parts  in- 
filtrated the  surrounding  tissues.  The  cjrst  wall  and  the  pultaceous  mass 
showed  the  same  microscopical  elements  as  in  the  former  case,  out  the  grumous 
contained  fluid  in  this  case  also  contained  nuclei.  Three  months  uter  tlie 
operation  there  was  a  return  of  several  small  tumours  in  the  cicatrix,  which 
ran  rapidly  through  the  course  of  encephaloid  cancer.  These  secondaiy 
growths  did  not  present  the  characters  of  the  original  one,  but  were  found  to 
be  composed  of  large  nucleated  cells  of  diverse  shapes,  like  those  found  in 
ordinarv  medullary  cancer. 

In  the  third  case,  that  of  a  man,  aged  forty,  the  growth  was  on  the  back 
of  the  left  thigh,  and  had  been  once  before  removed.  The  cyst  was  like  the 
preceding  one,  but  was  quite  ^^^  with  a  soft,  pultaceous,  brain-like  mass,  in- 
filtrating the  wall  and  surrounding  ^bxjiA,  This  mass  was  composed  of  cells 
as  in  the  two  former  cases,  but  contained  also  a  few  cells  containing  similar 
nuclei,  and  having  the  character  of  those  usually  found  in  ordinary  cancer. 
The  tumour  returned  in  a  medullary  form,  and  caused  death. 

The  author  looks  upon  the  fluid  as  the  blastema  of  cancer,  giving  origin  to 
the  pultaceous  mass,  and  considers  these  cases  to  be  infltances  of  sev^^  con- 
ditions of  one  form  of  growth  which  differs  from  cancer  in  having  a  distinct 
sac  limiting  to  a  certain  extent  the  primarv  exudation  of  the  blastema,  alao  in 
the  unusual  quantity  of  blastema^  and  in  the  slow  devcdopment  of  nuclei  from 
the  blastema  and  of  cells  from  the  nuclei.  He  points  out  the  resanblance 
between  this  supposed  fluid  blastema  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  liquor  sanguinis 
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and  plastic  inflammatory  exndations  on  the  other,  in  the  fact  that  fibrin  as  well 
as  albumen  was  contained,  in  opposition  to  the  theory  of  Rokitansky  that  cancer 
diathesis  is  essentially  an  albuminosis,  and  in  support  of  that  of  Wedl,  that 
the  fundamental  character  of  cancer  is  that  of  an  aoorted  and  degenerating  new 
formation  of  connective  tissue. 


KERTOT78  SYSTEM. 

Ulcerated  Neuroma  in  ike  Palm  of  the  Handy  of  the  iize  of  ike  i&/.— This 
case  is  related  by  Dr.  U.  Volkraann,*  and  was  one  in  which  the  main  branch 
of  the  median  nerve  was  affected  also.  The  patient,  a  girl  of  ten  years  of 
age,  had  for  a  year  suffered  from  weakness  in  the  left  arm,  and  pain  in  the 
left  fore-finger,  which  finally  became  most  acute,  lasting  for  several  hours. 
The  course  of  the  growth  was  as  follows.  The  muscles  of  the  hand,  and 
especially  the  fore-finger  and  thumb,  became  greatly  wasted,  an  anaesthesia  of 
the  second  and  third  fingers  came  on,  as  well  as  of  the  forefinger  and  thumb 
in  part.  In  other  respects  tbe  girl  was  up  to  this  time  in  good  nealth.  After- 
wards a  small  hard  tumour  of  the  size  of  a  pea  appeared  at  the  fold  separating 
the  root  of  the  forefinger  from  the  pabn,  and  quickly  extended  into  the  palm, 
becoming  larger  and  softer,  and  at  the  last  fiuctuating.  The  pain  became  less 
acute,  more  limited  to  the  growth,  and  paroxysmal.  £ventuaily  the  growth 
extended  from  the  base  of  the  forefinger  to  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  the  surface 
being  blue,  polished  and  tense,  and  the  veins  covering  it  of  a  purple-red  hue. 

The  median  nerve  along  its  entire  course,  from  tlie  wrist  to  the  shoulder, 
was  sensitive  to  pressure,  but  specially  so  at  one  place  in  the  wrist  where  a 
small  swelling  was  felt  in  the  course  of  the  nerve.    As  to  diagnosis,  notwith- 
standing the  external  resemblance  to  soft  cancer,  the  want  of  a  general  con- 
stitutional disturbance  and  of  any  glandular  affection,  were  facts  militating 
against  the  supposition.    The  tumour  was  punctured,  and  a  yellowish  sHmy 
fluid  came  out,  along  with  a  yellow  gelatinous,  softish,  solid  matter,  showing 
beneath  the  microscope  pale  spindle-shaped  cells,  with  large  dark  elongated 
nuclei  almost  filling  up  the  cells.    After  puncture  the  tumour  increased,  the 
surface  becoming  of  a  oark  reddish-black  colour  and  ichorous,  and  the  alK)ve^ 
mentioned  swellmff  of  the  nerve  becoming  enlarged  and  vei^y  painful.    Hiemor^ 
rhaffe  came  on,  and  led  to  extirpation  of  the  growth,  which  at  that  time  ex-- 
tenaed  from  the  roots  of  the  second  and  third  fingers  to  the  wrist,  growinc- 
round  the  metacarpus  of  the  thumb,  and  appearing  at  the  back  of  the  hanoL, 
The  portion  of  the  growth  which  had  been  exposed  oy  ulceration  was  partly  o£ 
a  blood-red  colour,  owing  to  extravasation,  and  was  semi-transparent,  aiid  con-, 
sisted  partly  of  soft  irre^lar  masses  of  a  vellowish-red  colour.    There  was 
no  trace  of  medullary  juice,  but  a  slightly  fibrous  texture  appeared  after  ■ 
maceration. 

The  remainder  of  the  growth  consisted  of  a  yellowish,  and  in  places  rose- 
tinted,  mass.  The  median  nerve  was  found  in  close  connexion  with  the 
growth,  and  was  at  this  point  thickened  to  the  extent  of  from  eight  to  nine 
millimetres,  being  of  a  yellowish-red  colour,  and  at  the  edges  very  transparent. 
At  the  wrist  there  was  a  swelling  upon  the  nerve  of  ^'  in  length,  and  slightly 
spindle-shaped.  At  this  swelling,  owing  to  a  division  of  the  thin  connective- 
tissue-oovering  of  the  nerve  during  the  operation,  an  extremely  soft  and  yel- 
lowish lumpy  mass  protruded.  Between  this  enlargement  and  the  base  of  the 
tumour  the  nerve  was  of  the  same  size  as  when  it  was  divided  on  resection  of 
the  growth,  and  the  investing  membrane  then  was  spread  out  in  bands,  en- 
veloping the  base  of  the  growth  as  an  imperfect  capsule.  The  investment  of 
the  nerve  in  front  of  the  tumour  was  divided  lengthways,  and  was  found  to  be^ 
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filled  with  a  yellowish-red  ffelatinoiis  mass,  which  passed  into  the  substaaca  o£ 
the  large  tamotir ;  whilst  the  remainder  of  tlie  nerve  was  found  in  the  middle 
of  the  growth  as  threads  of  a  reddish-yellow  oolour,  three  branches  of  a 
rather  firmer  character  being  traceable  over  the  expansion  corering  the  growth* 
No  trace  was  found  of  that  branch  which  ordinarily  supplies  the  adjoining 
sides  of  thf  thumb  and  first  finder.  The  spindle-shaped  swelling,  which  ap- 
peared  to  have  formed  the  starting  place  ol  the  disease,  was  full  of  a  gela- 
tinous mass  which,  when  washed,  had  in  many  places  a  fibrous  appearance^ 
with  a  tendency  to  splitting  up  into  bundles  {carcinoma  ftudculaium).  In  the 
soft  parts  the  texture  was  soft  and  homogeneou».  On  mierosoopical  exami- 
natioD,  the  mass  was  found  to  show  multitudes  of  darkly-oontoured  round  or 
OTal  nuclei,  with  granular  contents,  and  one  or  more  dear  nueleoli;  whilst  ia 
some  pkees  the  nudei  were  rod-shaped.  The  round  ones  were  rather  laraer 
than  blood^lobuks,  and  the  rod-shi^d  cms  were  from  0^40"'  to  0'0091"' 
long. 

Where  the  growth  was  more  rapid  the  rouaid  ones  predondnaied,  and  ia 
some  fJaoes  fatty  changes  were  obseryed;  whibt  the  rod-shaped  nuclei  were 
more  abundant  where  the  growth  was  corered  b^  an  investuig  neuiilemmi^ 
and  were  found  to  be  nuclei  to  very  pale  spindle-shaped  cells.  The  entire 
growth  was  well  supplied  by  capillaries,  and  in  th&  interior,  at  one  place,  a 
cavity  was  found  fiUed  with  sUmy  fluid,  but  withovt  distinct  walls  or  epitha*- 
lium.  As  to  the  three  branches  of  the  median  nerre  stretched  over  the 
tumour,  they  were  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  complete  degeneration,  only 
showing  longitudinally-striped  bands  with  numerous  oval  nuolei;  the  sur- 
rounding connective  tissue  bein^  for  the  most  part  very  fibrillated*  In  addition, 
in  the  main  branch  of  the  median  nerve  where  it  passed  into  the  large  tumour^ 
and  in  the  spindie-i^ped  enlargement,  several  very  soft  thin  transparent 
filaments  were  seen,  showing  under  the  microscope  an  unchanged  areouur  In- 
vestment, striated  longitudmally  and  transversely.  These  filaments  yielded  on 
pressure  a  soft  materi^,  consisting  of  round  and  oval  nuclei  and  cells.  As 
the  median  nerve  was  diseased  as  high  up  as  where  section  was  made,  it  was 
impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  up  the  arm  it  was  affected. 

After  describmg  the  growth,  the  author  proeeeds  to  the  important  ^uesticn 
of  the  method  of  propagation  of  this  growth.  He  determines  against  the 
supposition  that  the  areolar  tissue  investing  the  nerve  and  passing  between  the 
nervous  bundles  was  the  seat>  inasmuch  as  the  outer  celinlar  covering  of  the 
median  nerve  was  not  at  the  same  time  affected.  He  supposes  that  the 
diseased  process  advances  lengthwise  along  the  connective-tissue  tubes,  which 
correspond  to  the  dwindled  nerve-bundles ;  and  that  after.atrophy  and  des- 
truction these  allow  of  the  confiuence  of  the  cell  products.  He  goes  on  to 
say,  that  possibly  the  new  formation  arises  from  the  growth  and  separation  of 
the  nuclei  of  the  limitary  membrane  of  the  primitive  fibre,  as  the  histolo^cal 
dements  of  the  growth,  where  most  recently  formed,  showed  every  transition 
to  the  nuclei  arising  in  paralytic  degeneration.  This  latter  idea  received  sup- 
port from  the  fact,  that  the  so*cailed  fibres  of  Eemak,  of  intestinal  nerves, 
with  which  the  degenerated  nerve-strands  are  very  comparable,  give  out^  on 
pressure,  a  finely-granulated  contents,  tdong  with  those  nuclei  which  so  dearly 
exist  in  the  course  of  these  fibres ;  and  also  from  the  observation  that  in  the 
'diseased  nerve  in  the  present  case,  far  from  the  tumour,  a  similar  grannle- 
'Containing  fluid  with  niuslei  could  be  expressed  from  the  dej;enerated  nerve. 

No  traces  of  anv  doubly-contoured  nerves  were  visible  in  the  skin  of  the 
fingers ;  and  the  bones^  although  very  atrophied,  were  natural  in  structure. 
The  author  imagines  the  disease  to  have  ongioated  before  the  full  growth  of 
the  patient.  Three  months  after  the  operation,  the  median  nerve  as  high  as 
the  elbow  was  very  painful  on  pressure. 


Ififta];  B^i^ottom  FaiihaUigieAMieP<}lagy.  filfi 

QoU(M 0^  in  Ue  Third  VenirieU  of  tiU  BraU^  mtkLipmA of  the  Charmd 
jflixut, — ^Dr.  H.  Waimann,  of  Viennai  lelates  a  case*  of  the  al)ove  affection^ 
associated  with  hydrocephalus,  atrophy,  and  softening  of  the  lower  pturt  of 
the  spinal  cord»  colloid  cyst  of  the  U^Yoid  gland,  and  fatty  state  of  the  heart 
And  kidnem.  &o.  The  patient  was  a  soldier,  aged  fifty-two,  who  had  lived 
freely,  and  who  was  parapleno  before  death.  In  addition  to  the  dilated  condi- 
tion  of  the  ventricle,  and  wide  separation,  of  the  optic  thalami,  there  was  foimd 
aiiaated  beneath  Uie  fornix,  an  o^  cyst  with  thick  walls»  and  of  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  springing  itom  the  central  choroid  plexus»  and  surrounded  by  &  veir 
delicate  transparent  membrane-part  of  the  arachnoid.  It  was  connected  wita 
the  "  commissura  mollis"  also.  The  interior  of  the  cyst  consisted  of  a  gumir 
like  tenacious  yellowish-brown,  rnass^  and  at  its  edges  the  growth  was  tians- 
paAent  and  of  a  yellowish-grey  look.  It  slightly  occupied  the  third  ventrioley 
the  floor  of  whicnwas  softened  and  thinned.  The  lipoma  before  spoken  of 
was  of  the  size  of  abean»  being;  soft  and  loboiated^  and  of  a  yellowish-white  hue^ 
«nd  was  attached  to  the  right  choroid  plexus.  On  microscopic  examination, 
there  was  found  beneath  the  outer  araohnoid  coveiing  an  iavestmeut  of  areolar 
tissue  half  a  line  in  thickness,  and  within  this  was  a  mass  of  coUgid  or  glue- 
like material. 

The  tumour  connected  with  the  choroid  plexus  consisted  of  an  areolar-tissue 
investment,  and  a  mass  of  vascular  connective  tissue  containing  a  vast  number 
of  fat-cells  grouped  together  the  vessels,  the  mass  being  continuous  with  the 
plexus.  The  affected  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  showed  connective  tissue-fibres^ 
Uit,  and  molecular  material,  aloi^  with  many  delicate  nerve-fibres,  the  nervo- 
«ellfi  being  beset  with  much  fatty  matter. 

The  author  alludes  to  a  case  by  Bokiisnsky^  of  lipoma  of  the  inner  sur&ce 
«f  the  duca  mater,  and  the  ependyma  of  the  ventricles ;  and  to  one  by  Meckel, 
of  lipoma  beneath  the  optic  commissure,  of  whieh  the  preparatioa  now  exists 
m  tne  museom-  of  the  Joseph's  Academy  at  Vienna^ 

Chained  Lipoma  of  the  Braini^^Br,  L.  Benjamin,  of  Hamburgh,!  relates  a 
«a8e  of  this  nature.  The  patient  died  of  diseased  kidney,  but  had  been  para- 
lysed on  the  right  side,  and  was  the  subject  of  epilepsy.  The  left  cerebral 
hemisphere  was  found  to  be  very  hardened,  and  a  tiunour  resting  on  the  light 
Ofptic  thidamus  and  slightly  touching  the  corp>us  striatum  was  found,  chiefly 
ocoupying  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere.  This  tumour  possessed  an  areolar 
investment,  which  was  firmly  connected  with  a  fatty  layer  beneath  it,  and  below 
tiiis  latter  layer  was  a  hard  mass  forming  the  bulk  of  ike  tumour,  but  whidi 
at  one  part  of  the  posterior  surface  was  not  covered  bv  the  fatty  layer.  At 
thie  part  it  waa  seen  to  be  invested  by  a  ueriosteum-like  secona  capsule  of 
areolar  tiseue,  similar  to  the  one  first  described,  only  firmer.  The  fatty  layer 
waa  penetrated  by  projections  of  connective  tissue  from  the  outer  areolar  layer, 
and  was<very  like  to  lipoma,  as  well  in  general  as  in  miorosoouical  appearance. 
iProm  it  passed  into  the  right  lateral  ventricle  a  pedunculated  pear-shaped 
mass,  and  there  it  was  found  united  with  the  choroid  plexus.  The  peduncle  of 
this  mass  was  lobulated  and  clustered. 

On  removtd  of  this  fatty  covering,  the  periosteum-like  membrane  investing 
the  mass  of  the  tumour  was  arrivea  at.  This  was  bigger  than  a  walnut,  of 
atony  hiurdness,  and  consisted  of  one  larger  and  several  smaller  irr^ularly-formed 
portions  united  by  a  firm  areolar  tiseue.  The  small  onjB»  were  posterior,  un- 
covered by  fat,  and  could  easily  be  cut  with  the  bone-scissors.  On  section,  it 
was  found  to  be  like  the  spongy  part  of  an  apophysis,  with  very  small  meshes 
filled  with  fat,  no  cartibge  being  discovered,  and  m  the  softer  parts  the  bone- 
«troma  was  much  finer,  and  oontained  more  clear  yellow  fat.    The  harder  parts 
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contained,  however,  well-marked  bone-Btructure,  the  Haversiaii  caDals  being  of 
unequal  diameter,  and  conoentric  bonj  lamella  being  easily  seen,  espedallj  in 
the  verr  hardest  portions. 

In  tne  softer  narts,  ELaversian  canals  and  concentric  bonj  lamelln  were 
wanting,  althouj^  bone  corpuscles  existed.  Where  the  delicate  bone-stromA 
was  cohered  with  fat,  areolar  tissue  existed,  in  which  the  origin  of  bone- 
oorpuscles  oat  of  areobur-tissue  corpuscles  b^  calcareous  deposit  around  could 
be  traced.  The  author  alludes  to  the  rantj  of  lipoma  of  the  brain,  and 
states  that  only  one  case  exists  in  the  Vienna  collection ;  also  to  the  rarity  of 
even  calcification  of  lipoma  in  man,  although  tolerably  common  in  the  lower 
animals. 

He  remarks  upon  the  ossification  of  the  erowth  without  any  connexion  with 
the  bony  parietes  of  the  skull,  and  concluaes  by  commenting  upon  the  change 
of  areolar-tissue  corpuscles  into  fat-cells,  the  formation  of  new  bone  from  areolar 
tissue  in  soft  parts,  snoken  of  by  Yirchow,  and  the  investigations  of  H.  Muller 
concerning  the  caldncation  of  the  neighbourhood  of  ramifying  cells,  which 
appears  to  him  to  be  the  only  method  ofdevelopment  of  normal  bone. 


DIGESTIYS  8T8TKK. 

MuUilocular  Ulcerating  Eehinococeut  Tumoun  of  the  Liter^'^BT.  Schiess,  of 
St.  Gallen,*  describes  a  tumour  of  this  nature  associated  with  enlarged  spleen 
removed  from  the  body  of  a  woman,  aged  fifty-nine,  who  had  been  the  suoject 
of  jaundice,  if  ching  of  the  skin,  ascites,  &c.  In  the  middle  part  of  the  liver, 
the  right  lobe  of  wtiich  was  atrophied  and  cirrhosed,  exbted  a  whitish  knotted 
and  raised  mass,  the  most  prominent  part  of  which  consisted  of  fluctuatisg 

Srojections  of  the  size  of  an  egg,  covered  by  thickened  peritoneum,  and  ren- 
ered  uneven  by  numerous  snuSl  yellowish  transparent  oodles  of  the  sice  of 
hemp  seed.  On  making  a  section  of  this,  a  quantity  of  thin  greenish-yellow  and 
turbid  fluid  gushed  forth  from  laige  hollow  cavities  lined  by  a  thick  membrane, 
and  evidently  consisting  of  dilatea  bile-ducts.  The  small  elevations  crunched 
under  the  knife,  and  contained  partly  a  thick  fluid  and  partly  a  granular 
material  capable  of  being  turned  out  in  cvlindrical  masses. 

On  complete  division  vdth  the  scalpel,  behind  the  cavernous  substance  before 
described,  a  large  mass  was  brought  to  view,  of  the  size  of  a  child's  head,  in 
part  limited  by  the  cavernous  substance  and  in  part  by  peritoneum  merely. 
Inwards  existed  a  thick  areolar-tissue  stroma  iu  which  were  insulated  portions 
of  liver  substance,  and  in  which  many  large  and  small  cavities  were  seen,  with 
distinct  lining  membranes,  and  filled  with  a  brawn-like  transparent  substance. 
Still  deeper  a  hard  stroma  existed,  in  which  the  above-named  cavities  were,  but 
the  brawny  masses  became  less  numerous  deeper  down.  Beyond  this  the  stroma 
was  found  of  a  yellowish  colour,  softened,  and  broken  down,  with  here  and 
there  calcareous  spots.  In  the  centre  it  was  so  soft  that  it  might  be  compared 
to  rotten  pumpkin.  On  microscopical  examination  of  a  section  of  the  hinder- 
most  mass  before  described,  a  number  of  small,  partlv  isolated,  partly  accumu- 
lated echinococcus  vesicles  with  their  characteristic  Jaminations  were  brought 
to  view,  the  smallest  showing  a  dark  granular  contents  with  calcareous  cor- 
puscles. In  one  of  the  larger  ones  the  remains  of  the  animal  were  found  as  an 
oval  body,  surrounded  by  a  structureless  membrane,  closely  beset  by  a  brownish- 
red  granubr  pigment.  In  this  the  booklets  so  well  known  were  seen.  As  to 
the  stroma,  tne  outer  part  of  the  tumour  consisted  of  a  structure  possessed  of 
the  characters  of  normal  areolar  tissue  with  its  anastomosing  cells :  more  in- 
wards, where  the  breaking  down  began,  a  fatty  and  calcareous  metamorphosis  was 
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seen,  commencing  in  the  areolar-tissue  corpuscles,  and  surrounding  the  echino- 
cocci  as  centres  of  calcification,  the  transparent  vesicles  thus  contrasting  with 
the  neighbouring  dark  parts. 

The  above  case  is  considered  by  the  author  as  supportive  of  the  view  held 
by  Virchow,  that  sterile  ecliinococci  vesicles  may  exist.  He  concludes  by 
allusion  to  the  similar  cases  already  published,  as  by  Yirchow,  Kuhl,  Luschka^ 
and  Heschl,  &c. 


BLALF-YEAKIiY  REPORT  ON   FORENSIC  MEDICINE, 
TOXICOLOGY,  AND  HYGIENE. 

By  Benjamin  W.  Richardson,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P. 

"  e  Royal  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  and  Lecturer  on  '^* 
Hygienic  Medicine  at  the  Groavenor-place  Medical  School. 


Phygidan  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  and  Lecturer  on  Physiology  and 
Ucine    ■   '    " 


I.  TOXICOLOOT. 

J»pAyxia/rom  Imperfect  Combustion  of  Oas, — The  case  of  a  gentleman  found 
dead  in  his  oath-room,  and  whose  death  was  attributed  to  inhafinff  air  rendered 
impure  by  a  gas  stove  used  to  warm  the  room,  was  communicatea  a  short  time 
since  to  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement.  The  Society  appointed 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  which  reported  that  the  fatal  result 
was  Jidequately  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  aforenamed.  In  support  of 
this  view,  the  committee  relate  an  experiment  in  which  they  exposed  a  cat  to 
the  air  of  a  room  heated  to  90®  Fahr.  by  one  of  the  gas  stoves.    The  cat  was 

E laced  in  an  iron  cage  elevated  two  and  a  half  feet  from  the  floor,  the  room 
tmz  eight  feet  square  and  ten  high.  The  first  thing  noticed  was  a  *'  snapping 
of  the  eyes  *'  (jy.  jaws,  but  we  write  as  we  read),  then  a  crying  (as  is  fre- 
quently heard  in  the  night  from  cats),  this  becoming  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  loud.  In  a  short  time  this  crying  stopped.  The  mouth  moved,  but 
without  any  noise.  She  sneezed  fifteen  or  twenty  times,  and  rubbed  the  nose 
and  face  witli  her  paw ;  aftei'wards  tried  to  bite  the  iron  grating  of  the  cage. 
There  was  a  flow  of  watery  fluid  from  the  mouth,  but  without  any  frothing. 
The  mouth  was  open  most  of  the  time.  While  lying  down  she  would  try  to 
get  on  her  hind  legs,  and  would  fall  over  immediately.  In  thirty  minutes 
there  was  a  tremulousness  and  throwing  back  of  the  head.  The  respiration 
became  long  and  stertorous.  Convulsive  movements  came  on  over  the  epi- 
gastrium, which  increased  over  the  body  generally,  and  in  forty-eight  minutes 
the  animal  was  dead. — American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  April j  1858. 

[The  symptoms  produced  in  this  experiment  are,  as  we  infer  from  certain 
analogous  experhnents  of  our  own,  due  rather  to  exposure  to  the  heated  and 
dry  air  than  to  the  inhalation  of  a  poisonous  vapour  arising  from  imperfect 
combustion  of  gas.  In  our  experiments  we  found  the  same  symptoms  in  cats 
where  the  possibility  of  any  poisonous  inhalation  was  excluded.  The  symptoms 
are,  moreover,  not  those  of  pure  asphyxia,  while  the  post-mortem  appearances  in 
our  observations  yielded  lungs  free  from  congestion,  and  a  condition  of  blood  in 
which  the  venous  blood,  from  its  rich  redness,  could  not,  by  mere  examination, 
be  distinguished  from  the  arterial.] 

Poisonina  with  Scheel^s  Grsen. — ^Dr.  Schroff  has  performed  a  series  of  experi- 
ments with  this  substance.  From  these  inquiries  he  draws  the  following 
conclusions : — 1.  Commercial  Scheele's  green  and  chemically  pure  arsenite  of 
copper  agree  in  their  effects  on  the  animal  economy,  only  the  latter  is  in  pro- 
portion the  more  poisonous.   2.  The  symptoms  during  life  and  the  appearances 


aftor  deaib  aro-those  which  anae  from  axaeniooa.aoid,  whila  those  of  copper* 
poisompg  are  absent.  The  passage  of  arsenio  into  the  blood  axkl  arui&  waa 
ascertained  in  all  Dr.  Schroir  s  experiments,  both  with  Scbeele's  sreen  and  with 
pnre  araenite  of  copper.  3.  The  inflnenoe.  of  the  poison  is  localized  chiefly  in 
the  stomach,  especudly  when  that  organ  is  full  and  the  poison  remains  a  long 
time  in  contact  with  one  part  of  the  ormuu  No  great  effect  was  produced  ia 
the  experiments  on  the  rest  of  the  alimentary  canal,  wliich  is  very  different 
from  what  occurs  in  poisoning  by  metallic  arsenic.  4.  Compared  with  other 
arsenical  compounds,  arsenite  of  copper  is  not  the  most  poisonous  if  the 
quantity  be  taxen  into  account.  A  decigramme  of  Scheele's  green  or  of  the 
pure  araenite  of  copper  did  not  kill  rabbits,  while  the  same  qaantity  of  azseniona 
acid,  arsenic  acid,  and  of  araenite  of  potassa,  constantly  proved  fatal.  5.  In 
rega^  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  poisonous  effects  areproduced,  arsenite 
of  copper  is  allied  to  the  soluble  preparations  of  arsenio.  The  quantity  of  the 
poison  bears  a  direct  proportion  to  tne  rapidity  of  its  operation  and  the  period 
of  deai]L^ZeiUcAri/t  der  L  k.  Oesellssekajt.  derAerztezu  JFien,  Jan.  11th,  1858. 

Magnma  tu  an  AnlidoU  in  P<Moming  by  CokUi  and  Arsenic, — ^From  a  series 
•of  comparative  experiments,  Dr.  Schroff  has  also  arrived  at  tho  following  con- 
clusions relating  to  magnesia  as  an  antidote  to  arsenic : 

1.  Death  followed  the  administration  of  cobalt  to  four  rabbits^  at  periods  of 
£rom  fifty  to  fifty-six  hours,  in  one  case  in  twenty-six  hours.  In  three  animals 
treated  with  metallic  arsenio,  the  periods  of  death  were  eighteen,  sixty,  and 
fifty  houra.  The  symptoms  arising  from  the  two  metals  and  their  duration  ate 
not  very  different,  and  the  oocasional  difference  in  the  duration  is  easily 
explained  by  the  ciroumstanoe  that  death  occurs  more  rapidly  in  rabbits  when 
diarrhoea  has  set  in.  The  difference  in  the  symptoms  during  life  depends  on 
the  circumstance  whether  the  poisonous  powder  has  adherea  to  the  same  part 
of  the  stomach  or  C8Dcnm,  so  as  to  have  a  longer  or  shorter  time  for  beeoming 
dissolved,  and  producing  a  local  effect,  or  whether  the  whole  powder  has 
become  distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  one 
experiment  the  local  phenomena  were  less  extensive  than  intense ;  inflammation 
ensued,  and  proceeded  to  sloughing,  and  the  symptoms  were  prolon^d.  In 
another  experiment  the  local  effect  extended  over  larger  portions  ol  the  ali- 
mentary surface,  and  their  intensity  was  small ;  nevertheless,  death  oocuired 
rapidly,  either  in  consequence  of  the  greater  extent  of  surfooe  acted  on  bv  the 
poison,  which  was  thus  placed  in  a  more  favourable  condition  for  being 
absorbed,  or  from  the  supervention  of  diarrhoea.  The  amount  of  food  in  the 
stomach  also  exerted  a  great  influence  on  the  period  of  appearanoe  of  the 
symptoms.  If  the  stomach  were  full,  the  powder  remained  in  contact  with 
the  same  part  of  the  mucous  membrane;  if  the  stomach  were  empty,  the 
powder  was  rapidl;  spread  over  the  alimentary  oanaL 

2.  The  quantity  of  poison  does  not  seem  to  exercise,  within  certain  limits 
■any  influence  on  the  duration  of  the  symptoms.  One  decigramme  of  oobalt 
produced  death  in  fifty  hours  in  a  full-grown  rabbit ;  six  decigrammes  ol  the 
same  substance  killed  a  rabbit  four  months  old  in  fifty-six  hours.  Thus  death 
was  produced  in  a  strong  animal  by  a  sixth  part  of  the  dose  which  was  fatal  to 
a  weaker  animal.  In  comparing  similar  quantitiee  of  arseniousaoid,  cobalt^  and 
metallic  arsenic,  the  latter  were  found  to  act  most  intenseW,  and  this  markedly 
with  arsenious  acid  if  it  were  administered  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder,  m 
solution,  however,  the  cobalt  surpasses  the  other  two  in  poiaonous  properties. 
Cobalt  and  metallic  arsenio  doubtless  undeigo  in  the  alimentary  canal  such 
ehan£[es  as  render  them  capable  of  absorption,  as  is  proved  by  the  presence  of 
arsenic  in  the  urine  after  tneir  administration ;  but  whether  arsenious  acid  or 
ohloride  of  arsenio  be  formed.  Dr.  Schroff  does  not  decide.  These  experiments 
hear  out  Buchheim's  statement,  that  the  poisonous  properties  of  arsenical  pre- 
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parfttioiis  are  in  proporticni  to  tlie.aimQimt.  ol  araenio  which  thef  contaiai;  b«t 
aecoant  mast  be  taJuA  of  their  power  of  being  disaolved  and  absorbed. 

3.  Magnesia,  in  the  form  of  hydrated  oxide,  or  calcined,  acts  without 
doubt  a&  an  antidote  to  cobalt ;  the  same  obtains  with  arsenious  aeid  if  it  be  not 
dissolved  before  being  introduced  into,  the  stomach.  But  when  arsenic  is 
introduced  in  the  dissolved  state  it  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  antidotes,  however 
speedily  given^  come  too  late ;  oaj,  when  the  poison  and  the  antidote  are  given 
tosether,  the  antidote  is  of  little  avaiL  At  least,  in  all  his  experiments  with 
solutions  of  arsenious  acid,  and  witharseuite  of  potassa^  Dr.  SchroJST  found  anti- 
dotes of  no  avail*  provided  that  the  quantity  of  poison  were  l^ge.  In  most  of 
these  cases  death  followed  sooner  than  when  no  antidote  was  used,  while  the 
loeal  changes- were  less  intense.  When  cobalt  and  metallic  arsenic  are  iutro- 
duoed  into  the  stomaeh  in  the  form  of  powdery  and  magnesia  is  administered, 
the  magnesia  has  sufficient  time  to  form,  particle  with  particle,  an.  insoluble 
fiompouiid,  and  thus  to  render  the  poison  innocuous. — Uta. 

LeieeUom  ofAntmc  in  a  Body  ikat  had  been  Bumed.-^K  woman,  .forty  jeacs 
of  age,  who  nad  long  suffered  m>m  an  insatiable  appetite  and  from  diarrhcea, 
and  who  lived  very  unhappily  with  her  husband,  died  with  symptoms  of 
violent  pain  and  repeated  vomitings*  The  husband  having  beeu  mformed  of 
an  imoending  judicial  examination  of  the  body  of  his  wife,  set  fire  to  his  house, 
whereoy  the  body  was  burned  to  a  shapeless  masa..  The  stomadi  and  ceao- 
phagus  were  nevertheless  tolerably  preserved.  In  the  interior  of  the  stomadi 
there  were  present  several  white  granules,  which  on  chemical  examination 
yielded  aoenio  by  the  usual  tests.  Arsenic  was  also  obtained  from  the 
ceaophagus^  stomach  (structure  of|,  and  duodenum,  as  weJl  as  from  some 
vomited  matters  which  were  found  lying  in  the  front  of  the  house  in  which  the 
deceased  woman  had  resided.  Some  reddoi^d  patches  were  present  in  the 
cesophagos  and  duodenum,  which  could  not  have  proceeded  from  the  action,  of 
the  fire,  as  parts  of  the  same  organs,  which  from  their  position  were  much 
more  exposed  to  tlie  heat^  were  almost  in  their  natural  state.  The  husband 
ultimately  confessed  both  the  facts  of  poisoning  and  incendiarism,  but  died 
before  the  trial  terminated. — Dr.  Schaffer,  Fjhrsch.f.  ger.  if<?(/.,  Juli,  1858,  and 
Clarus  in  SeJkmidf.*  Jabrhucher,  October,  1858. 

Arsenicated  Wall  Papers.  —  Dr.  James  Whitehead,  of  Manchester,  is  of 
ojnniou  that  ansenicated  paoers  which  are  perfectly  smooth  and  properly  glazed 
are  probably  harmless,  but  tuat  it  is  altogewer  different  with  the  tufted  or  flock 
papers,  and  also  with  flat  papers  which  are  un^lazed.  Dr.  Whitehead  gpves 
the  subjoined  case,  in  which  symptoms  w^re  attnbuted  to  arsenical  poisomng : 

"  In  the  autumn  and  winter  of  last  year,  I  attended  a  youth  labouring  under 
symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning — ^vis.,  aphthous  idceration  of  the  gums  and 
tonsils,  violent  frofttal  headache,  great  languor,  nausea  and  occasional  vomiting, 
inappetenoe,  diarrivsa,  and  disturoed  sleep. 

"  The  oomphunt,  mild  at  its  onsets  gradually  increased  in  severity,  spite  of 
treatment,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  weeks^  the  patient  was  removed  to 
the  country,  where  be  was  speedily  restored  to  health.  I  had  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed a  suspicion  that  the  symptoms  were  those  of  effluvial  or  other  kind 
of  poisoning,  and  the  supply  of  water  and  state  of  the  drains  were  consequently 
examined ;  but  in  these  no  cause  of  complaint  was  found. 

"On  his  return  home,  perfectly  well,  he  was  placed  in  the  same  i^Mutment; 
but  in  the  space  of  four  weeks,  was  worse  than  before.  He  had  spongy  gums, 
dii^theritis,  violent  neuralgia  of  the  forehead  and  lace^  great  languor,  occasional 
diarrhcea,  and  emaciation.  Attention  wa»  next  direct-ed  to  a  cbtern  placed 
against  the  wall  outside  his  bed^room,  which  it  was  thought  might  posaiblj 
have  had  a  share  in  producing  the  nuschief,  and  it  was  therefore  subjected  to 
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alteration.  This  measure  necessitated  a  change  of  apartment  for  the  space  of 
a  fortnidit,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  was  the  third  time  located,  again  m 
perfect  health,  in  his  own  room.  In  the  space  of  three  to  four  weeks  after  his 
re^ration,  the  symptoms  reappeared  in  an  aggravated  degree  of  seyeritj,  and 
this  time  it  was  lielieved,  as  had  already  been  several  times  suggested,  that  the 
cause  of  all  the  annoyances  would  be  found  in  the  paper  with  which  the  apart- 
ment was  lined.  Such  being  the  conviction,  both  of  myself  and  the  family,  the 
paper  was  replaced,  without  loss  of  time,  by  one  of  a  totally  different  tint,  and 
was  followed  by  results  every  way  satisfactory.  The  youth,  who  has  continued 
to  occupy  this  room  from  that  ttme  until  now,  remains  perfectly  well,  having 
had  no  relapse  of  symptoms  since  the  removal  of  the  green  paper. 

"  The  apartment  in  question,  formerly  used  for  other  purposes,  was  converted 
into  a  sleeping-room  in  the  summer  of  mst  year,  1857.  Its  walls  were  covered 
with  a  ricn  green  tufted  or  flock  paper,  which  was  placed  thereon  about  four 
years  ago ;  and  it  was  remembered  that  the  workman  who  was  engaged  to 
hang  the  paner  had  made  use  of  the  expression,  during  the  operation,  that  he 
disliked  worldng  with  that  sort  of  paper,  as  it  always  made  him  ilL  During 
the  process  of  papering,  the  floor  ot  the  room  was  coated  with  ereen  dust,  and 
since  that  time,  whenever  the  room  was  cleansed,  the  dust  which  rested  on  the 
furniture  always  imparted  to  the  articles  used  in  the  ]>rocess  of  cleansing  a 
green  tinge,  showing  that  particles  were  constantly  being  detached  from  the 
walL  When  used  for  a  few  days  in  succession  as  a  sittinff-room,  as  it  had  been 
formerly,  the  occunants  began  to  feel  uncomfortable,  ana  were,  from  that  cir- 
cumstance, inducea  to  desert  it  for  a  period. 

"Having  procured  a  portion  of  the  detached  paper,  I  scraped  off  from  the 
raised  parts  a  Quantity  of  green  powder,  which  was  submitted  to  chemical 
examination.  Thirty  grains  were  sent  to  a  chemist,  with  a  request  that  he 
would  ascertain  whether  the  article  contained  arsenic,  and  if  so,  in  what 
proportion.  The  remainder  was  examined  by  .myself.  The  results  were  as 
IbUows : — 

"  1.  Note  from  the  chemist : — *  I  find  the  quantity  of  arsenious  add  con- 
tained in  the  thirty  grains  of  substance  which  you  forwarded  amounts  to  about 
eleven  grains.* 

"  2.  A  quantity  of  the  green  powder  thrown  upon  a  hot  iron  emitted  an  odour 
of  garlic,  characteristic  of  volatilised  arsenic;  mixed  also  with  a  peculiar 
metallic  flavour. 

*'Four  ^ains  (all  that  remained  of  the  powder)  were  boiled  in  four  ounces 
of  water  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  submitted,  after  filtration,  to  the  following 
tests; — 

*'  3.  Ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver  threw  down  a  pale  brownish  precipitate. 

"  4.  Ammoniacal  sulphate  of  copper  gave  no  result. 

"  5.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gave  no  result. 

"  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  quantity  of  the  green  powder  used  in  making 
the  solution  for  the  last  three  experiments  was  too  small  ^  and  moreover,  by 
an  unfortunate  mistake,  the  solvent  employed  was  not  distilled,  but  spring 
water.    This  would  be  sufficient,  probably,  to  render  the  tests  inoperative. 

"  The  fragment  of  paper  from  which  the  green  powder  was  obtained  measured 
less  than  a  square  foot  in  extent,  and  the  ascertained  superficies  of  wail 
covered  by  the  paper  was  350  square  feet.  Allowing,  therefore,  that  eleven 
grains  were  held  by"  the  portion  experimented  upon,  it  follows  that  the 
quantity  of  arsenious  acid  remaining  on  the  wallpaper,  after  four  years'  usage, 
would  amount  to  at  least  3850  grains." 

Although  the  tests  Nos.  4  and  5  gave  no  indication  of  arsenic,  Dr.  Whitehead 
believes  that  arsenious  acid,  and  probably  arseniuret  of  copper,  formed  the  dele- 
terious agents  in  this  paper. — British  Medical  Jownal,  Sept.  25th,  18&8. 
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Idemfffieation  of  Arsenic  and  Artenious  Aeid. — ^Dr.  Gut  has  introduced  a 
new  method  for  the  production  and  identification  of  crystals  of  arsenious  acid 
and  crusts  of  metallic  arsenic.  By  this  method  the  processes  of  reduction  and 
of  conversion  from  metal  into  arsenious  acid  take  place  in  a  tube  used  only 
for  that  purpose,  and  the  deposit  is  received  on  a  flat  surface  free  from  anj 
admixture  ot  extraneous  matter,  and  affording  complete  facilities  for  microscopic 
examination.  The  tube  used  by  Dr.  Guy  is  smaller  than  the  smallest-sized 
specimen  tube  in  common  use,  of  larger  bore  than  the  reduction-tube  com- 
monly employed,  and  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  tube  is 
supported  in  a  vertical  position  by  being  dropped  into  a  hole  punched  in  a 
slip  of  copper  foil.  Into  this  short  tube  the  powder  or  mixture  is  dropped. 
The  tube  suspended  in  this  manner  is  held  by  the  left  himd  with  its  sealea  end 
in  the  point  of  the  outer  flame  of  the  spirit-lamp,  wliile  a  piece  of  clean  micro- 
scopic glass,  large  enough  to  cover  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  is  adjusted  with  the 
right  hand.  After  a  few  seconds,  the  glass  is  covered  with  a  circle  of  sparkling 
crystals  or  with  a  distinct  metallic  crust,  either  of  them  in  a  state  most  favour- 
ame  for  further  examination.  In  regard  to  the  advantages  of  this  plan,  as  far 
as  the  crystals  of  arsenious  acid  are  concerned,  the  advantajK  is  limited  to  the 
greater  ease  with  which  the  crystals  can  be  examined  and  ulentified  under  the 
microscope.  When  dealing  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  acid,  this  advan- 
tage is  a  real  one,  for  cases  X)ccur  in  driving  a  small  metallic  crust  up  and  down 
the  old  form  of  reduction-tube,  and  in  identifying  the  coating  of  the  slips  of 
copper  used  in  Renish's  process,  where  crystals  which  could  not  be  identified 
by  lens  or  microscope  on  the  inner  surface  of  a  small  reduction-tube,  may  be 
readily  recognised  on  the  flat  surface  of  a  piece  of  microscopic  glass.  But  it 
is  in  testmg  for  arsenic  by  the  process  of  reduction,  that  the  advantage  of 
a  flat  surface  for  the  deposit  of  the  metallic  crust  chiefly  disf^ys  itself,  for 
not  only  does  the  thin  gUss  coated  with  arsenic  lend  itself  readily  to  the 
further  process  of  identification  bv  the  ft  rmation  of  crystals  of  arsenious  acid, 
but  the  metallic  crusts  may  often  be  recognised  by  dbtmctive  characters  when 
examined  under  the  microscope. 

The  microsco]ttc  appearances  presented  by  the  thicker  crusts  are  highlv 
characteristic.  When  viewed  by  reflected  light,  they  either  present  buff- 
coloured  masses  in  strong  relief  on  a  ground  of  uniform  tint  and  texture,  some 
of  these  masses  being  distinctly  octohedral,  or  the  surface,  though  uneven,  is 
less  irregular,  and  consists  of  small  bright  spots,  sometimes  arranged  in  a  zig- 
lajg;  pattern  on  a  flat  surface  variously  tinted,  from  which  surface  brilliant 
triangular  facettes,  and  distinct  transparent  octehedra^  project  in  large 
numSsrs,  mixed  with  less-regular  shaped  spots  of  blue,  brown,  gre^,  yellow^ 
and  red.  The  octohedra  in  tne  first  variety  seem  to  consist  of  arsenious  acid 
tinted  on  the  surface  by  a  thin  layer  of,  or  powder  of  metal  In  the  second 
variety  they  evidently  consist  of  arsenious  acid  which  has  escaped  decompo- 
aition.  The  crusts  just  described  are,  it  must  be  understood,  obtained  from 
arsenious  acid  reduced  by  charcoal,  and  they  are  in  every  case  a  mixture  of 
the  metal  with  its  oxide.  The  appearance  of  the  metal  itself  is  quite  different^ 
and  such  as  even  a  practised  chemist  would  not  be  prepared  to  expect.  When 
the  very  same  mixture  of  arsenious  acid  and  charcoal  is  introduced  into  a 
specimen  tube  of  the  same  kind,  and  covered  with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  so  that 
tne  vapour  of  the  metal  may  be  deposited  unchanged  in  an  atmosphere  of 
carbomc  acid  ffas,  the  resulting  crust  of  pure  unmixed  metallic  arsenic,  when 
examined  by  tne  microscope,  is  found  to  consist  of  distinct  globules  not  dis- 
tinguishable at  the  thin  edges  of  the  crust  from  globules  of  mercury,  but  dis- 
tinguished at  the  thicker  parts  of  the  crust  by  resting  on  a  ground  of  uniform 
colour  and  texture,  sometimes  grev,  sometimes  copper-coloured,  sometimes  of 
the  two  colours  blended.  The  globules  of  arsenic  behave  in  every  way  as  do 
those  of  mercury.    They  run  together  into  larger  masses,  and  they  undergo. 
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Ihe-  saoie  dmge « of  8iuipe%iMn  wil«itt«[  io  pressnre.  Tlie  onl^  ^RercBce 
Mween  them  is  m  liie  tenpenitnK  Beoessaxy  to  naiotain  them  m  a  liquid 
atcto. 

Br.  Gvj  stetea  ikat  bj  thwrneaM  ao  amall  a  quantity  astlie  tlumaandtli 
of  a  grain  of  metaiOic  arsenic  may  be  readily  oonverted  iato  avaenious  acid, 
and  easily  and  oomnletely  identified*— *Beak^«  drekhet  ofMMeim^  No.  III., 
ISM. 

PoUonvtff  hf  Stdpkmie  AdS^'-^kDi  nyeitioBs  but  'somewhat  distressed 
artisan,  acoordong  to  the  statement  of  his  "wife,  took  on  the  21st  of  ^September, 
1857,  at  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon,  about  sixteen  dnu^ms  of  ccmoen- 
tratod  En^Lbh  sulphuric  add.  During  the  exhibition  of  tilie  effects,  the 
symptoms  -were,  boot,  acid,  bitter,  styptic  taste ;  sharp  burning  heat  in  the 
mouth,  phaiynz,  cesopha^,  and  stomach ;  unquenchable  thirst,  hiccup, 
choking,  and  violent  Tomiting.  ^Hie  fluid  Toimted  was  of  the  colour  of  int, 
mixed  -with  flakes  and  mucous  epithelium,  and  with  red  oolorations,  as  from 
arterial  or  venous  blood.  Pressure  over  the- stomach  produced  much  iMun,  and 
there  was  very  painful  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  abdomen,  and  oianhoea. 
The  urine  was  entirely  suppressed.  In  the  throat  and  chest  there  was  a  dull 
pricking  pain ;  the  voice  was  peculiariv  changed,  being  at  first  faint  and  croupy. 


and  afterwards  more  and  more  feem,  unMl  perfect  t^onia  occurred, 
breath  exhaled  was  veiy  offensiTe ;  the  respiration  was  erabarraased  and  ster> 
torous,  and  during  the  vomiting  there  was  dyspnoea.  The  pulse,  at  first  at 
seventy,  rose  to  ninety,  and  later  to  a  hundred,  becoming  more  and  more 
feeble,  thread-like,  and  trembling,  and  eventualiy  imperceptxme.  The  tempe- 
rature of  the  body  gradually  decreased ;  the  faee,  tongue,  and  breath  became 
cold ;  the  secretion  of  the  skin  cold,  clammy,  free,  and  of  bad  odour ;  from 
time  to  time  there  was  violent  shivering  and  shuddering,  with  extraonlinary 
restlessness  and  convulsive  movements  of  the  musdes  of  the  face,  acoompanied 
bjT  groans  and  screams.  Ultimately,  this  state  subsided  into  one  of  collapse 
with  general  convulsion.  Death  took  place  on  the  9Snd  of  September,  at 
three  m  the  morning,  the  mind  remaining  entirdy  undisturbed. 

At  the  post-mortem  (date  after  death- not  given),  the  following  i^pearances 
were  found.  There  were  the -bluish-red  deaUi-marks  on  the  ba^ ;  ine  gums, 
the  lips,  the  teeth,  tmd  cheeks,  were  covered  with  a  brown  sanguineous 
moisture;  the  abdomen  contracted.  The  membranes  Of  the  brain  were 
thidcened,  the  brain-subatanee  infiltrated  with  dark  blood ;  in  the  cavity  of  the 
brain  was  more  than  an  ounce  of  serum,  and  a  poition  of  the  ri|^t  hemisphere 
was  changed  into  a  soft  mass  divided  into  cavities  by  serous  fluid.  On  the 
surface  of  the  wind^pipe  and  oesophagus  was  a  blaek  slimy  fluid;  both  lungs 
were  inflated  and  oedematous.  The  pericardium  contained  an  ounce  of  serum. 
The  heart  was  contracted ;  its  ventrides  and  the  larger  vessels  were  ^ied. 
with  coagulated  blood.  In  the  stomach  there  was  about  a  pound's  weight  of 
dirty,  reddish,  effused  matter.  The  peritoneum  covering  Che  stomach  was 
dark-coloured,  injected,  and  ecchymosed ;  that  covering  the  bowds  was  here 
and  there  in  a  smiilar  condition;  the  liver  was  of  dirty-red,  ai^jd  bloodless ; 
the  gall-bladder  contained  a  pale  yellow  secretion ;  the  spleen  was  veiy  small, 
bloodless,  and  tough ;  the  duodenum  was  filled  with  ras  and  with  a  blatd:, 
dark  liquid ;  its  mucous  coat  was  raised,  carbonised,  ana  shrivelled ;  the  intes- 
tines contained  a  brownish  fieculent  matter ;  the  kidneys  wore  of  yellowish- 
iirfaite  colour,  and  the  bladder  was  oontraeted.--Dr.  F.  t".  Pellischek,  Oeiierr. 
ZeUsekriJi  /.  frakt.  HeUL,  11-^93,  1856 ;  tmd  Claras,  Sckmidfs  JsMHeAer 
8ept.ia68. 

^^ecit  pf  Fnucmt  4vnmff  Smnfer  Hittd  Bepktimt — ^Br.  ESftler,  in  an  int«- 
reitmg  aiid  ^vefyvaiuaUe  paper,  giipw  ^ome.^nuwua  -evidmee  <0B«4he  above 
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8Qb|«ct.  Tlie  ftnimak  subjected  by  him  to  expoiment  weie  libbHs,  dogs, 
uid  p^^ns ;  the  poisons  employed  were  stryehnine,  hydroejanic  add,  emul- 
sion ofalmonds,  and  ether;  and  the  absorbing  surfaces  where  the  poisons  were 
applied  or  injeeted'were  the  alimantary  canal,  the  perito&eal  oavily,  therespi- 
latopy  surface,  aad  the  eellnlar  tiissae.  The  experiments  themsdves  'are 
amaeed  in  five  groups,  in  eaefa  of  which  istsoted  the  eolonr  and  sex  of  the 
animai,  the  duration  of  the  inanition,  the  weight  of  the  body,  the  quantity  of 
poison  «sad,  the  eommeneement  of  the  action  of  the  poison,  the  time  of  deai^, 
and  the  differenee  in  the  period  of  <  action  in  fed  aad  unfed  animals.  It  has 
boffii  hdd  byall  modem  wTiterB,that  by  hunger  the  energy-and  activity  of  all 
the  orffans  are  reduoed ;  but  it  has  also  been  maintained  that  hunger  favours, 
Btrongiy,  the  absorption  of  poisons.  In  the  paper  before  us,  Br.  Kohler,  ad- 
mitting and  demonstrating  the  former  of  these  opinions,  disputes. the  latter, 
and  aoduoes  his  experiments  in  proof  that  hun^  prolongs  the  absorption  and 
the  reaction  of  jKMsonous  substanees.  In  offering  a  reason  in  the  way  of  ex- 
pknation  of  this  statement,  Br.  Kdhler  argues  that  during  abstinence  from 
food,  the  absorption  of  oxygen  deereasee  till  death,  and  the  proportion  of  ear- 
bonic  add  evohed  is  eorrespondij»ly  diminished.  The  blood  cannot,  there- 
fore, eircolaie  with  its  aeeustomed  rapidity  during  hunger,  h«ice  potsonous 
substances  are  ineorponit^  and  borne  along  with  the  blood  with  correspond- 
ing aiowness,  aad  exert  thdr  inflaenoes  on  the  nervous  system  with  pro- 
portionate tardinese.  Starvation  itself,  taa  eertah>  extent,  does  not,  aeeorung 
to  this  author,  cause  any  diminution  in  the-qnantitY  of  Mood.  The  quantity 
is  made  up  by  the  fluids  from  the  tissues,  and  the  blood  becomes  thinner  and 
altered  in  quality,  but  not  less  in  quantity.  The  same  rule  obtains  alter  a 
small  venesection.  If,  however,  a  large  Teaeseetion  is  made,  or  if  inanition  is 
aUowed  to  proeecd  to  a  considerable  period,  then  is  there  a  true  decrease  in 
the  quantity  of  blood  and  a  contraction  of  yessel.  In  the  experiments  referred 
to,  where  the  starvation  was  never  made  to  extend  beyond  sixty>six  hours,  the 
above  consideration  does  net  enter. 

Begarding  the  parts  of  the  body  into -which  the  poison  was  thrown,  as  oon- 
trasted  in  cases  or  animals  well-fed  and  animals  starved,  no  difference  seems  to 
have  occurred;  the  larger  the -surfaee  of  contact,  the  quicker  the  absorption 
in  both  kinds  of  oases. — Ardkiv  fur  -paih,  Anat.  and  PAvs,,  Ton  R.  Virchow, 
July,  1858. 

Furiker  EafpermetiU  wiih  Bihron*s  Antidote  for  the  Pouon  ofIUpiiU$. — ^Dr. 
Walker,  of  Gonzales,  Texas,  giyes  the  foUowmj^  illustration  of  the  effect  of 
Bibron's  antidote.  He  iras  cdled,  on  the  evening  of  the  SOth  of  June,  1858, 
to  Beniamin  Watkins,  a^ed  thirty-five,  who  had  been  bitten  over  the  meta- 
carpal bones  of  the  thircf  and  fourth  fingers  of  the  left  hand  on  the  Sunday 
previous,  by  a  bkdc  mocassin  or  cotton  mouth  of  the  South,  a  variety  of  tlie 
tri^onocephalus  piscivorus.  The  family  being  absent,  he  took  a  pint  oottle  of 
whisky,  and  after  driokine  some  of  it,  started  to  a  oei^ibouring  house,  fell 
to  the  ground,  arose  ana  made  another  effort  to  proceed  on  the  way,  fell  a 
second  and  a  third  time ;  after  which  he  was  unable  to  rise  again.  He  re- 
mained where  he  last  fell,  in  the  sun,  without  water,  from  about  11  o'clock  a.m., 
to  about  6^  p.  If.,  when  be  was  found  and  carried  home.  He  drank  about  a 
pint  of  whisky  during  the  day;  had  some  nitrate  of  potass  administered  on 
bunday  night.  T^Mday,  had  some  tea  frcmi  the  ourde  burr,  with  vaiioas 
kinds  of  poultices  to  the  hand  and  arm. 

Dr.  Walker  found  Watkins  delirious,  with  ocoasional  luenl  moments; 
pnmls  mueh  dilated;  bathed  in  profuse  fKTspiration ;  pulse  120,  and  very 
leeble.  The  hand  very  mueh  swollen,  with  some  skwghing,  and  inaneose 
i«nio«s  disdiaige.  Forei^irm  aad  arm-ffwotten,  with  much  purple  discoloration, 
and  extensive  abrasions  fdong  the  belly  of  the  "  biceps  flexor  cubiti,"  with 
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aaaions  discharge.  The  muscles  of  the  whole  chest,  back  and  front,  were  mndi 
swollen  and  very  tender  to  the  touch,  with  purple  discoloration  over  the 
pectoral,  deltoid,  and  scapular  muscles  of  the  left  side,  and  dark  nnrple  appear- 
ance from  the  clavicle  to  the  ilium  of  the  right  side ;  his  breatning  deej)  and 
veiy  laboured.     Dr.  Walker  gave  him  in  ^^s.  of  whisky,  Bibron*s  antidote 

St.  XX. ;  in  thirty  minutes  he  repeated  the  same  dose ;  immediately  after  which 
e  patient  vomited  a  quantity  of  white  frothy  fluid.  In  an  hour,  the  same  dose  was 
repeated,  immediately  after  which  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  niorphia 
was  {^ven.  The  patient  continued  delirious  about  an  nour,  when  ne  went  to  sleep, 
waking  in  about  two  hours.  The  delirium  had  subsided,  and  the  pulse  was 
at  110.  The  breathing  also  was  somewhat  relieved.  Dr.  Walker  left  him  about 
sunrise.  He  ordered  sulph.  quinine,  gr.  iii.,  camphor  powder,  gr.  iii.,  to  be 
gdven  every  six  hours,  ana  the  sloughing  and  abraaed  parts  to  be  dressed  with 
cnarcoal  poultices,  and  all  the  swollen  parts  to  be  bathed  frequently  in  salt 
water.  As  Dr.  Walker  had  to  leave  the  country  for  a  few  days,  he  procured 
the  services  of  Dr.  McKay  for  the  case,  who  continued  the  treatment  for 
two  days,  when  findinff  the  patient  with  a  furred  tongue,  he  gave  him  a  mer- 
curial, and  substitutea  iodiae  of  notassium  for  the  quinine  and  camphor,  a 
stimulating  ointment  for  the  poultices  to  the  slouching  parts,  and  LngoFs 
solution  of  iodine  in  place  of  the  salt  bath  to  the  swollen  parts. 

Dr.  Walker  resumed  attendance  on  the  case  on  the  7th  Julv.  He  continued  the 
iodide  of  potassium,  substituted  the  charcoal  poultice  with  the  addition  of  a  solu- 
tion of  creosote  for  the  stimulating  ointment,  and  suspended  Lugol's  solution.  On 
the  10th  Julv,  the  abrasions  on  the  arm  had  healea,  the  sloughing  of  the  hand 
had  extended  all  over  the  third  and  fourth  finsers,  over  tiie  second,  third,  and 
fourth  metacarpal  and  unciform  bone  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  hand,  and  all 
over  the  palmar  surface  of  the  hand,  extending  back  to  the  radio-carpal  articu- 
lation. In  connexion  with  Dr.  McKay,  amputation  of  t^e  forearm  was  deter- 
mined upon,  which  thev  did,  performing  the  double-flap  operation  in  the  lower 
third.  On  the  18th  day  after  the  operation,  the  patient  was  riding  over  the 
country  with  the  stump  entirely  healed.  Upon  examining  the  wrist-joint  after 
amputation,  thev  found  about  a  drachm  of  pus  in  the  synovial  sac.  Dr. 
Walker  thinks  this  recovery  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  other  agent  than  the 
bromine  compound  of  Prof.  Bibron. — American  Journal  of  M^ical  Seiemx9, 
Oct.,  1858. 

Experimenis  with  Bibron' s  JniidoU,  by  Dr,  Sabal.'^Dr,  Sabal,  of  Biceboro', 
Liberty  Co.,  Ga.,  reports  six  experiments  with  Professor  Bibron's  antidote. 
In  his  first  experiment,  a  dog  was  bitten  at  the  sacro-lumbar  articulation. 
Four  minutes  after  the  wound,  he  staggered  and  fdl ;  twelve  minutes  after- 
wards, he  vomited  blood  freely,  when  Dr.  Sabal  administered  a  dose  of  Bibron's 
antidote.  This  seemed  to  revive  him,  but  alUiough  he  made  many  attempts  to 
rise,  he  failed  in  doing  so.  Fifteen  minutes  after  the  first  dose  was  given.  Dr. 
Sabal  administered  a  second  dose.  The  dog  again  revived,  but  could  not  move. 
In  twelve  minutes  six  drops  of  the  mixture  were  given  to  him.  He  died  in  taking 
it.  This  dog  died  in  forty-three  minutes  from  the  time  he  was  bitten;  there 
was  no  swelling;  his  eyes  became  of  a  ffreen  colour  several  minutes  before  his 
death ;  the  tongue  contracted  to  one  naif  the  normal  size,  and  became  of  a 
dark  purple  colour.  In  the  second  experiment,  the  dog  was  fine,  fat,  and 
heartv.  He  was  bitten  three  times  in  the  flank.  Swelling  did  not  commence 
for  fifteen  minutes,  when  he  whined,  and  seemed  much  distressed.  Ten  drops 
of  the  bromine  mixture  were  administered,  and  he  seemed  much  better.  He 
was  sick  fifteen  minutes  afterwards,  and  frothed  at  the  mouth.  A  second  dose 
was  given  in  the  same  proportions  as  the  first.  He  revived  immediately, 
and  has  been  well  ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  a  swollen  Ic^  which  disap- 
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peared  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  third  experiment,  the  dog  was  very  severely 
bitten  on  the  leg  in  three  places.  He  vomited  the  contents  of  his  stomach ; 
immediately  sabseqaently  he  vomited  frothy  blood  and  bled  at  the  nose. 
Twenty  minutes  after  the  wounds  were  made  the  antidote  was  given,  and  re- 
peated four  times  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes.  This  dog  was  sick  for  six 
nours,  when  a  fifth  dose  was  given.  He  made  a  complete  recovery,  but  the 
le^  remained  swollen  for  two  days.  In  the  fourth  experiment  the  dog  was 
thin  and  old.  The  medicine  was  given  as  described  in  the  precedino^  cases, 
but  he  only  lived  thirty  hours,  and  unlike  any  others  that  died,  he  was 
enormously  swollen.  The  fifth  experiment  was  made  on  a  youn^  dog,  which 
was  bitten  in  the  neck.  This  dog  lived  five  hours  under  the  administration  of 
the  medicine,  but  Dr.  Sabal  having  been  called  away,  the  doj^  was  neglected,  and 
died  apparently  from  suffocation.  In  the  sixth  expenment,  the  dog  was 
bitten  in  tho  fiank,  received  all  attention,  but  died  in  an  hour  and  a  half. — 
American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences^  Oct.  1858. 

SvMMABT. — An  instance  of  wholesale  poisoning  by  lozenges  charged  with 
arsenic,  occurred  at  Bradford  on  the  last  days  of  October  and  the  first  of 
November,  1858.  Mr.  NeaJe,  a  confectioner,  sent  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  a  druggist, 
at  Shipley,  for  what  is  teclmically  called  "  daff,"  but  which  is  really  sulphate  of 
lime,  llie  "  daff"  this  time  supplied  was,  by  a  careless  accident,  arsenious  acid; 
lozenges  were  made  with  it,  and  Hardaker,  a  stallman,  sold  them.  There  were 
more  than  twenty  deaths  as  the  result,  while  a  hundred  were  made  sufferers. 
Excepting  one  fact,  of  the  mode  in  which  the  accident  occurred,  this  case  has 
but  little  interest  now  to  the  medical  jurist ;  since  no  medical  scientific  record 
has  been  made  which  can  be  considered  as  throwing  any  light  on  toxicological 
studies. 

Foisoning  hy  Hyoicyamus — Scarlatinal  Eruption, — The '  Montreal  Chronicle' 
records  a  case  by  Dr.  R.  Cndk,  of  Montreal,  in  which  a  child  was  poisoned  by 
swallowing  a  portion  of  some  plants  of  hyoscyamus  niger,  growing  in  the  yard  of 
the  Montreal  General  Hospital.  The  plant  eaten  was  not  quite  ripe,  and  nearly 
an  ounce  of  capsule  and  seeds  had  been  swallowed.  The  symptoms  induced  were 
flushing  of  countenance,  restless  and  violent  tossing,  momentary  listening  to 
imaginary  sounds,  and  eager  clutching  at  visionary  phantasms ;  the  e^re  was 
brifiant,  the  pupil  widely  dilated,  the  pulse  hurried,  and  the  respiration  la- 
boured. The  most  curious  svmptom  was  this  :  the  whole  surface  of  the  skin- 
was  of  scarlet  rednessj  exactly  as  occurs  from  the  rash  of  scarlet  fever ;  the- 
mucous  membrane  partook,  to  some  extent,  of  the  same  appearance  as  in  scar- 
latina. Emetics  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  mustard  removed  the  hyoscyamus^ 
seeds  and  capsules  from  the  stomach,  and  recovery  took  place ;  but  the  acute 
symptoms  did  not  entirely  cease  for  twenty -four  hours ;  the  pupil  remianed 
£lated  for  several  days.  On  the  fourth  day  varicellar  eruption  appeared,  fol- 
lowed by  extensive  desquamation  of  skin. 

-  Death  frou  eating  Holly  Berries. — ^The  *  Gardener's  Chronicle'  and  'Pharma- 
ceutical Journal'  for  March,  1859,  contain  record  of  the  following  case : — ^A 
little  boy,  named  Fuller,  at  Northiam,  was  allowed  by  his  parents  to  eat  from 
twenty  to  thirty  of  the  red  berries  from  the  holly.  He  was  ill  and  vomited 
through  the  night.  In  the  morning  Mr.  Harris  was  called  in,  but  was  sum- 
moned too  late  for  his  attendance  to  be  of  any  avail.  The  jury  returned  a 
rerdict  that  death  occurred  from  some  "  vegetable  irritant."  The  dangerous 
properties  of  red  hoUy  berries  have  been  pointed  out  by  some  botanical  writers, 
as  De  Candolle  and  Lindley.  The  latter  author  states,  "  the  berries  are  pur- 
gative and  emetic,  six  or  eight  will  occasion  violent  vomiting."  A  fatal  case  of 
poisoning  from  them  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  before  noted,  and 
Christison,  Orfila,  and  Pereira  are  silent  on  this  poison.  It  is  well,  there- 
fore, to  make  known,  that  the  berries  with  which  our  churches  and  house»^ 
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an  deoonted  at  CShmtmaSy  ate  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  vegefcable  iiritant 
poisons. 

DeteetioH  of  FiupMona.'^'DM  *  Ameriean  Medical  Monthly,'  for  Sqitembei; 
1858,  contains  a  note  on  a  new  mode  of  detecting  pliosphorus,  discovered  br 
Professor  £.  Delame.  In  examining  a  body  supposed  to  have  been  pobomia 
by  pbosphoms,  the  ordinary  tests  ftuled.  It  then  ooooiied  to  him  to  test  for 
aome  metallic  anbstanoe.  He  therefore  submitted  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  stomach  to  oombnstion  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  when  suddenly,  to  his 
anrorise,  the  carbonaeeoos  mass  was  covered  with  brilliant  snarks,  which  buinad 
at  tne  side  of  the  capsule  with  all  the  chazaoteristieB  shown  by  phosphorus  whea 
burning  in  air.  In  another  case,  the  intestines  of  a  child,  four  years  old,-  were 
eiamined  for  phosphorus,  but  without  success.  Professor  Delaine,  for  the  sake 
of  experiment,  mixed  with  a  portion  of  the  stomach  the  material  derived  from, 
twenty  matches,  and  submitted  the  structure  to  combustion  with  sulphuiic 
acid,  when  all  the  phenomena  of  phosphorous  ccnnbustion  were  again  maricedlj 
developed. 

In  tne  *  Ghisgow  Medical  Journal,'  for  October,  Professor  Easton  coniannes 
his  very  able  paper  on  the  Elimination,  CataWsis,  and  Counteraction  of  Potsanat 
In  the  '  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,'  for  October,  1858,  Dr. 
Buel  fives  instances  of  two  men  who  were  poisoned  by  Seidlitz  powdns.  One 
man  died  within  a  few  minutes  with  symptoms  of  the  tetanic  type ;  the  other 
had  mmilar  symptoms,  but  recovered  under  the  nse  of  emetics.  The  evidence 
at  first  was  m  favour  of  the  view,  that  the  powders  wore  charfl[ed  with  stiycb- 
nine ;  the  remaining  powders  from  the  same  parcel  were  subautted  to  a^striot 
diemical  analysis  by  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Brown  Universiiyy 
but  the  inquiry  threw  no  light  on  the  subject. 

Since  our  last  report,  four  deaths  at  least  have  occurred  from  chloroform* 
Three  of  these  are  recorded  in  folL    One  occurred  at  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital, 

Moorfields,  in  a  child  eight  years  of  age ;  the  others,  in  Pans,  in  subjects  y 

and  apparently  healthy.    In  all  these  cases  the  chloroform  was  given  on  a  J 
kerchief  or  from  lint. 


n.  MiSCXLLAHXA. 

Exira^UtertM  Frefffutncif  tmd  Death, — ^The  suhjeot;  of  this  report  was  a  free 
ncffress,  who  had  been  twice  married,  had  borne  two  children  at  the  full  period, 
ana  had  suffered  two  abortions.  The  periods  of  pregnancy  at  which  the  abor- 
tions had  occurred,  were  not  ascertained.  The  history  of  the  h»t  attack  com- 
menced on  the  9th  of  December,  1857.  About  nine  in  the  morning  the  patient 
felt  sudden  abdominal  pain,  and  soon  after  became  so  faint  that  she  would  have 
fallen,  but  for  the  support  of  her  husband.  She  was  laid  upon  a  bed  and  partly 
recovered  from  her  fainting  condition.  The  pain,  however,  continued  and  in- 
creased in  intensity.  Dr.  Metcalfe,  who  renorts  the  case,  found  the  woman  with 
all  the  symptoins  of  hsemorrhage.  She  haa  menstruated  five  or  six  weeks  pre- 
vious to  this  time.  He  ordered  stimulants  and  anodynes,  under  whidi  she 
seemed  at  first  to  rally ;  but  on  his  return,  after  a  short  absence,  she  was  hope- 
lessly sinking ;  she  died  about  fourteen  hours  after  the  sudden  expression  of 
pain  in  the  morning.  On  the  following  morning,  on  making  a  post-mortem 
examination  in  this  interesting  case,  wnich  in  t&is  country  woula  have  given 
rise  to  strict  judicial  inquiry.  Dr.  Metcalfe  found  diat  hemorrhage  had  taken 
place  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  that  the  cause  of  the  hiemorrhage  was  a 
rupture  in  the  right  Fallopian  tube,  near  its  connexion  with  the  uterus.  The 
rapture  was  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  extent,  and  on  increasing  the  open- 
ing a  cavity  was  found  as  large  as  a  chesnut,  involving  both  the  tube  and  proper 
tissue  of  the  uterus.  In  this  cavity  the  mouths  of  several  small  vessels  were 
found  to  terminate,  and  near  the  opening  was  found  a  displaced  ovum.    The 
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uterus  was  lined  with  decidoa.— i&ffi^Jlfo«^jr  MetUcal  Ifma,  Jan.  Ist,  185f  i 
Louisville,  Kentmckj. 

Deiection  of  Blood  and  Bhod^tajtu,-^!,  Heller,  in  an  elaborate  paper  on 
Bematia  ana  its  Detection,  supplies  8(Mae  notes  of  a  test  for  this  colouring 
matter,  from  which  we  make  one  'or  two  short  extracts.  After  describing 
Tarious  colouring  substances  whicb  may  give  a  red  or  inky  coloured  water,  he 
explains  that  in  all  cases  the  water  must  be  tested  for  albumen,  the  absence 
of  which  excludes  hsmatin.  If  albumen  be  present  and  be  senaiated  hj 
boUin^  the  coagulum  containing  the  hsmatin  is  not  white,  but  of  a  red  or 
rust j-brown  colour,  and  the  whole  red  colour  of  the  water  1^  lost,  and  the 
clear  fluid  becomes  first  of  a  light  and  then  of  a  darker  yellow  tone.  The 
collected  dried  albumen  coagulum  will  assume,  if  a  very  little  haematin  be 
present,  a  brownish-black  colour,  whilst,  if  no  albumen  be  present,  the 
coagulum  will  be  yellow. 

To  obtain  a  reaction  of  hsematin.  Heller  reeommends  the  following.  The 
coloured  water,  whether  it  contains  much  or  little  albmnen,  is  boiled  in  an 
open  eprouvette,  and  solution  of  caustic  potassa  is  added.  In  the  presence  of 
luematin,  as  the  potash  solution  is  added,  a  faint  bottle-green  ec^onr  appeairs. 
The  solution  is  warmed  for  a  short  time  and  shaken,  upon  which  the  euthj 
phosphates  subside  by  reason  of  the  ammonia  which  is  being  prodaoed.  Tbe 
n»matin  escapee,  and  after  a  time  appears  partly  above,  partly  at  the  lower  put 
of  the  vessel,  at  one  time  of  brownusa-red,  again  of  a  b^tifnl  blood-red.  The 
eprouvette  is  now  allowed  to  stand  aside  for  a  time  quietly,  so  that  the  earthy 
pnosphates  which  have  been  coloured  ^  a  blood-red  ny  the  hfemattn  settle  A 
the  bottom.  Under  the  microscope  tbs  sediment  presents  yellow  amorphona 
masses.  The  red  eartliy  phosphates,  after  two  days»  a^fain  become  discoloured 
by  the  further  action  ot  the  potassa.  If  the  solution  eontains  very  little 
earthy  phosphate,  or  if  it  consists  of  any  fluid,  such  as  vomited  matter,  which 
has  to  be  tested  for  h»matin,  then  an  equal  volume  of  pure  water  must  be 
added  to  the  fluid  to  be  tested,  in  order  to  obtain  a  snffioient  quantity  of 
earthy  pbos]»hate. 

This  reaction  is  specially  recommendable  in  eases  where  the  blood-colouring 
stuff  has  undergone  fiartial  decomposition  and  lost  its  red  character,  or  where 
it  is  hidden,  as  b^  biliphein,  or  wnere  flmds  exist  which  from  their  exterior 
appearance  would  not  be  suspected  to  contain  blood,  as  in  the  fluid  of  an 
aoscess  and  in  the  contents  of  cysts.  Dr.  HeUer  gives  special  precautions  on 
the  detection  of  blood-stains,  pomting  out  that  success  or  fiaihire  depends  prin* 
cipally  on  four  points — ^viz.,  the  quantitv  of  blood  fonnd,  the  age  of  the  blood- 
stain, the  place  in  which  the  corpora  aelicti  have  been  preserved,  and  lastly, 
the  means  which  mav  have  been  used  Ibr  removing  traces  of  blood.  His 
hiematin  test  given  aoove  affords  a  further  contribution  to  the  analytical 
method  of  ascertaining  the  fact  of  blood. — ZeUsekrift  der  K0uerl.  Konigl, 
0$$elUchaft  der  AsrtU  zu  Wien^  November  32nd,  1858. 

•  Deteeiion  of  Blood-Uaim.-^Jyr,  Andrew  Fleming,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has  also  a 
paper  of  value  on  blood-stains.  The  paper  is  rather  useful  as  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  whole  subject,  than  as  onerin^  original  material.  He  considers 
ibe  "  chemical  charaeters  of  blood^stains"  and  the  "microscopical  examination.'' 
His  note  on  the  method  of  procuring  blood-crystals  may  be  of  use.  The 
method  of  obtaining  crystals  is  to  put  a  drop  of  blood  on  a  glass  slide,  add  a 
small  quantity  of  tdcohol,  water,  or  ether,  and  then  allow  evaporation  to  take 
place  slightly,  covering  ^e  blood  with  a  glass  slip,  and  first  interposing  a  hair 
Dctween  the  glasses,  to  affbrd  room  for  the  crystallisation ;  carmine-red  crystals 
of  different  sizes  wiU  appear  in  from  half  an  hour  to  a  few  hours  or  several  daySi 
ncoording  to  the  kiad  ^  blocd  and  the  situation  in  tdiieh  it  has  been  placed. 
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•The  ciystals  are  more  rapidly  obtained  by  exposure  to  simliglLt,  and  more  easily 
from  defibrinated  blood.  The  blood  from  wnich  it  is  desired  to  make  crystals 
does  not  require  to  be  taken  immediately  from  the  vessels,  but  they  are  with 
less  trouble  procured  when  it  has  stood  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours, 
which  is  a  great  advantage  in  legal  cases.  From  blood  that  has  oeen  dried  in 
clots  for  several  months,  the  hsematin  crystals  may  sometimes  be  obtained. 
Dr.  Fleming  is  of  opinion  that  in  the  microscopy  of  blood  corpuscles  great 
difficulties  arise  in  tlie  recognition  of  the  corpuscles  special  to  the  blood  of 
special  animals.  [We  can  ourselves  full^  attest  to  these  difficulties,  and  add 
that  they  are  insurmountable.] — American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences 
Januaiy,  1859. 


ni.  Hyoienz. 

Life  arid  Labour. ^-The  '  Sanitary  Beview'  for  January  has  an  article  on  the 
influence  of  various  common  occupations  on  health  and  life.  The  effects  of 
sand-paper  making  are  illustrated  as  givingrise  in  the  young  to  a  modified 
phthisis,  which  is  sometimes  rapidly  fatal.  Walking-stick  muing  and  hemp 
and  flax  dressing  are  described  as  exciting  bronchitis  and  bronchorrhoea.  Tlie 
j^eapolitan  hemp  has  also  the  peculiar  property  of  producing  a  spasmodic 
paroxysmal  attack  like  that  produced  by  drying  hay  and  by  ipecacnan.  Trimming 
manulacturers'  work  leads  to  bronchial  mischief.  Fur  dyeing,  by  exposing  the 
artisans  to  the  fumes  of  nitrous  acid  and  to  the  dust  arising  from  dried  sul- 
phate of  copper,  specially  leads  to  a  nupber  of  serious  evils,  t^Tecting  the  teetb, 
the  digestion,  ana  worst  of  all,  the  organs  of  respiration.  Cigar  and  snuff- 
making,  in  the  first  instance,  ^ive  rise  to  the  peculiar  toxical  effects  of  tobaccov 
and  afterwards  to  chest  disorder,  ending  in  chronic  bronchial  flux  and 
inanition.  The  writer  of  this  paper  suggests  that  a  Parliaioaentaxy  committee 
of  inquiry  should  be  organized  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  occupations  and 
health.    He  concludes  as  follows ; 

'^  When  we  look  at  diseases  as  a  whole,  we  stand  amazed  at  the  varieties  of 
type  which  they  assume.  When  we  classify  them  into  groups  according  to 
their  causes,  we  stand  equally  amazed  at  finding  to  how  very  few  groups  all 
diseases  may  be  reduced.  We  find  all  the  disease  causes  out  of  the  body  and 
clothed  in  externals.  Resolving  the  causes,  there  stand  out  some  dozen 
poisons  of  communicable  and  reproductive  power,  improper  dietary,  varia- 
tions of  atmosphere,  and  occupations.  Of  all  these,  the  last  stands  most  in- 
vitingly for  inquiry.  The  inquiry  is  of  a  kind  to  which  the  most  rigid  rules 
are  applicable.  Its  results  might  be  demonstrations,  its  suggested  remedies 
simple  certainties." — Sanitary  Review,  January,  1859. 

.  Moriality  of  England  in  3856. — Of  390,506  deaths  in  the  year,  the  causes 
were  not  specified  at  all  in  4666  cases,  and  3474  are  simply  tabulated  as  sudden, 
deaths,  all  inquiries  having  failed  to  elicit  further  definite  information ;  94,407 
of  the  whole  number  of  deaths  were  those  of  infants  under  one  year  old.         * 

The  causes  of  death  are  arranged  in  a  few  classes  with  numerous  sub- 
divisions. 78,047  of  the  deaths  are  classified  as  zymotic  diseases:  typhus 
(15,398),  scarlatina  (14,160),  and  diarrhoea  (13,815),  proving  fatal  in  43,373 
instances,  or  considerably  more  than  one-half  of  the  wnole  number  due  to  this 
class.  Hooping-cough,  measles,  and  croup  stand  next  in  order.  Small-pox, 
formerly  so  fatal,  was  the  cause  of  death  in  2277  cases. 

Of  the  class  of  diseases  denominated  "  constitutional,"  82,856  persons  died. 
Phthisis  consumption  stands  sadly  pre-eminent  in  this  list,  its  victims  numbering 
4-8,950  persons,  oy  far  the  greater  proportion  of  whom  were  young  women. 
."  How  many  of  the  thousands  of  deaths  are  to  be  ascribed  severely  to  th(? 
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fatal  stays  and  to  the  in-door  life  of  women,  &e,,  it  is  not  easy  to  calculate. 
Air  is  the  pabulum  of  life,  and  the  effect-s  of  a  tight  cord  round  the  neck,  and 
of  tight  lacing  round  the  waist,  differ  only  in  degree  in  the  time  of  their 
manifestation  and  in  some  of  their  symptoms ;  for  tne  strangulations  are  both 
fatal.  To  wear  ti^ht-laced  stays  is,  in  many  cases,  to  wither,  to  waste,  and 
to  die,  and  is  perhaps  the  natural  chastbement  of  the  folly  which  inflicts 
this  Chinese  deiormity,  natural  only  to  wasps  and  other  insects,  on  the  human 
figure."  The  tubercular  diseases  carried  off  in  all  63,832  persons. 
'  The  "local  diseases,"  as  inflammations,  the  allied  pathologiced  phenomena 
or  their  results,  and  functional  diseases  of  particular  organs,  proved  fatal  to 
149,911  persons.  50,535  of  these  died  of  diseases  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system,  including  also  23,946  deaths  b^  convulsions.  13,672  deaths  were 
referred  to  diseases  of  the  organs  of  circulation.  Diseases  of  the  respira- 
tory organs  proved  fatal  to  52,908  persons,  21,528  of  whom  died  from  bron- 
chitis and  22,653  by  pneumonia.  Tnese  diseases,  and  all  others  of  the  class, 
were  less  fatal  than  in  the  nrevious  year.  22,620  persons  died  from  diseases 
of  the  digestive  organs.  Ihe  other  causes  of  death  under  this  heading  are 
numerous,  but  the  cases  are  few  in  each. — Condensed  from  the  Registrar- 
General's  Annual  Bej^ortfor  1856. 

^ects  of  Sewer  Emanaiions. — ^Dr.  S.  J.  Radcliff,  of  Baltimore,  reports  a 
case  in  which  a  man  was  exposed  for  two  hours  to  the  ^ases  arising  from  a 
privy  sink.  The  man,  a  strong  athletic  German  employed  m  the  night  Business, 
was  engaged  with  two  others  in  cleansing  a  sink  which  was  eighty  feet  deep. 
About  950  gallons  of  the  fluid  had  been  removed,  when  the  man  attempted  to 
descend  into  the  sink  to  complete  the  work,  the  contents  being  then  only  two 
feet  and  a  half  deep.  He  was  overcome  by  the  noxious  gases,  and  precipitated 
to  the  bottom.  Every  means  was  used  to  extricate  him,  but  for  some  time  to 
no  purpose.  He  was  kept  alive  bv  continued  douches  of  cold  water ;  and 
finally,  after  a  lapse  of  two  hours,  finding  that  he  was  too  exhausted  to  grasp 
a  rope,  a  ladder  of  sufficient  length  was  procured,  and  at  the  risk  of  their  own 
lives,  several  men  descended,  and  succeeded  in  rescuing  him.  The  symptoms 
exhibited  by  the  man  on  coming  to  the  air  were  those  of  partial  asphyxia, 
with  coldness  of  the  body  and  shivering.  The  fresh  air  revived  him,  and 
reaction  soon  set  in.  After  a  time  he  complained  only  of  nausea,  and  thought 
he  could  taste  and  smell  nothing  but  the  dis^ustin^  effluvia.  In  two  days, 
without  any  peculiar  symptom,  and  with  no  indication  whatever  of  typhoid, 
the  man  was  fairlv  convalescent.  He  made  a  perfect  recovery. — American 
Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  Oct.  1858. 
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QUAETEBLY  EEPORT  ON  PATHOLOGY  AND  MEDICINE. 
By  Edwajo)  H.  SfEVEKDra,  M.D. 

KUour  ti1h»  Boyal  OoIWe  of  FliyaiflisDs,  Phjneiao  to,  tmd  LMfcinw  <m 
MatetU  S(Mio»»t,  St.  Mmt'b  S««iitat 

L  On  **Aiaxie  Locomotriee  Progressive. **    By  Dr.  DucflSNinB  (dc  Boulogne). 
(Archives  G6ii£rales  de  M6decme,  D6cembre,  1858.) 

T7in>ES  tlie  above  title,  for  which  we  are  as  yet  nnAble  to  suggest  a  snitable 
English  version.  Dr.  Ducheime  describes  what  he  regards  ae  a  new  disuse. 
He  states  that  for  six  years  past  his  researches  have  indnoed  him  to  bdieve 
in  its  existence^  and  thiU^  o&oe  having  satisfied  hiinself  of  the  fsct,  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  discovering  man;f  instances  of  the  disocder.  Without  making  a 
minute  search,  he  states  that  in  a  brief  space  of  tine  he  colleoted  twenty  caaea. 
The  characteristic  features  are :  progressive  abolition  of  the  oo-oidination  of 
movements  and  i^parent  paralysis,  contrasting  with  the  perabtent  integrity  of 
the  muscular  forces. 

The  loss  of  power  of  co-ordinating  the  movements  which  is  manifested  in  the 
lower  extremities,  consists  in  a  difficulty  of  maintaining  an  erect  position  without 
trembling  or  without  suppcNrt,  or  of  performing  certain  movements  in  pro- 
gression, such  as  lateral  or  gyratory  movements.  Hie  patients  commonly  at 
sndi  time  feel  giddy  and  as  if  about  to  lose  their  balance,  and  sometimes  think 
that  thek  lower  extremities  have  lost  power;  the  tactile  sensibility  <^  the  sole  of 
the  foot  becomes  blunted  or  otherwise  altei^d.  Tiiey  soon  seem  to  be  wslking 
on  soft  snbstanoes  when  treading  upon  a  pavement,  or  the  gvxwnd  iqipears  to  be 
dbstio  and  to  jerk  them  up.  Subsequently  they  are  uname  to  walk  without 
throwing  the  legs  forcibly  forwards  and  striking  the  ground  violentlv  with  the 
heel,  liiese  movements  are  at  times  so  violent  and  sudden,  that  the  body  is 
shaken  at  every  step,  and  that  the  patient  loses  the  balance ;  this  irrej^ularity  in- 
oreases  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  standing  and  walking  almost  impossiUe. 
It  is  then  necessary  to  support  the  individual  on  both  sides,  and  in  attempting  to 
make  a  few  steps,  their  bmbs  are  agitated  in  the  most  violent  manner,  witliout 
apparent  object ;  the  strength  is  speedily  exhausted  by  these  efforts,  and  the 
patient  begs  to  be  led  back  to  his  arm-chair.  In  this  condition  the  patients 
pass  their  life,  sitting  or  lying  down.  At  the  same  time,  with  all  these 
symptoms  of  paralysis,  there  is  great  force  in  individual  movements,  as  shown 
by  a  dynamometer  invented  by  Dr.  Duchenne.  The  inquiry  into  the  stat« 
01  these  movements  must  be  made  while  the  patient  is  sitting  or  standing; 
but  it  is  more  convenient  to  examine  the  lower  extremities  in  the  horizontal 
posture.  The  author  first  causes  the  patient  to  perform  those  movements 
which  he  proposes  to  study,  then  when  the  muscles  which  produce  them  arc  in 
a  state  of  contraction  and  are  maintained  so  by  the  patient,  he  acts  upon  the 
extremity  of  the  member  in  question  in  the  opposite  sense  to  the  movement 
performed,  so  as  to  support  that  part  of  the  Lrab  wliich  serves  as  the  attach- 
ment of  the  contracted  muscles.  For  instance,  in  measuring  the  force  of  the 
extensors  of  the  leg  on  the  thigh,  the  patient  lying  on  the  opposite  side.  Dr. 
Duchenne  has  the  thigh  held  very  firmly  at  its  inferior  extremity,  and  whilst 
the  patient  tries  to  extend  his  leg  forcibly,  the  Doctor  acts  upon  it  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  and  applying  the  force  at  the  level  of  the  ankles,  until  he  has 
produced  flexion  of  the  limbs.  Thb  the  patient  can  do  without  fatigue ;  the 
dynamometer  determines  the  force  of  the  movement  of  extension  employed  by 
tne  individual  experimented  upon.  A  drawing  of  the  instrument  is  annexed^ 
but  the  exact  method  of  its  action  is  not  explained. 
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n.  On  Acute  Inflammatwu  of  ik$  Parotid  Obmd,    Bj  Rtm.  YmcHOfW. 
(Annalen  des  Charity  Knmkenhauses  Aohter  Jahi^gimg,  3  Heft.) 

In  this  paper  Professor  Yirchow  oombats  the  doctrine  that  the  seat  of  the 
morbid  action  in  parotitis  is  in  the  inter-glandular  cellular  tissue,  and  not  in 
the  gland-tissue  itself.  According  to  his  experience,  it  is  the  latter  which  is 
affected.  He  has  never  been  able  to  make  a  cadaveric  examination  in  a  case 
of  primary  idiopathic  parotitis,  but  has  repeatedly  investigated  the  secondary 
ancl  metastatic  lorms  m.  various  stages  in  the  dead  body.  The  first  change 
vhich  the  author  has  observed  is  a  considerable  hyperemia  of  the  gland,  causing 
it  and  the  inter-glandular  cellular  tissue  to  become  more  moist  and  swollen. 
The  red  acini  become  more  and  more  isolated  from  the  surrounding  yellow 
tisaaCy  and,  on  section,  resemble  groups  of  red  grains.  The  secretion  accumu- 
lates in  the  follicles  and  ducts;  it  soon  becomes  purulent,  and  pus  corpuscles 
are  early  detected  mixed  up  with  the  large  salivary  corpuscles.  If  the  morbid 
process  continues,  a  sort  of  fusion  takes  place,  and  the  follicles  appear  direcUy 
converted  into  small  abscesses.  The  inter-glandular  areolar  tissue  next  suppu- 
rates, and  diffuse  p^egmonous  inflammation  may  ensue.  In  this  case,  a  portion 
of  the  gland  tissue  sloughs  away. 

Professor  Yirchow  sug^ts  that  this  description  may  not  apply  to  ordinary 
mumps ;  as  the  metastasis  which  at  times  takes  place  to  the  testicles  mili- 
tates against  the  assumption  of  the  gland  being  so  seriously  affected  as  just 
described,  whereas  a  mere  serous  exudation  might  be  readily  absorbed  and 
removed.  He  is  himself  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  essential  anatomical 
difference  between  the  various  forms.  He  asrees,  however,  with  Bamberger^ 
in  establishing  three  nosological  varieties :— I.  The  primary  simple  catarrh  dL 
the  glands  commonly  occurs  epidemically  without  tendency  to  suppuration  and 
ulceration  (cynanche  parotidea,  mumps).  2.  The  secondary  purulent  catarrh 
(bl^uiorrhoea  parotidea),  readilv  leading  to  abscesses,  commonly  associated  with 
oatarrh  of  the  oral  cavity,  aphtase,  and  the  like ;  not  unfrequently  with  affection 
of  the  labyrinth.  3.  Specific,  ichorrhismic  catarrh  (almost  invariably  leading 
to  gai^i;rene  (veijauchung),  and  commonly  associated  with  metastases.  Tm 
author  is  of  opinion  that  the  disease  results  chiefly  from  circumstances  that 
induce  catarrlml  and  rheumatic  influences,  and  an  analysis  of  his  cases 
shows  that  the  majority  of  cases  occurs  in  the  months  of  March,  April,  and 
May.  Some  other  remarks  are  added^  for  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  tJie 
originaL 

nL  On  Jerking  Bsepiraiion  (respiration  saeeadee).    By  Dr.  A.  Boxjb&adx* 
(Archives  G^n^rales,  November,  1858.) 

Dr.  Bouigade  is  of  opinion,  and  we  think  justly,  that  the  profession  have 
not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  interrupted  or  jerking  respiration,  as  one  of  the 
earliest  symptoms  of  pulmonary  tubercle.  He  details  nine  cases,  and  states 
that  he  has  observed  others,  in  which  jerking  respiration  heard  at  the  apex  of 
eoe  lung  was  the  first  auscultatory  phenomenon  indicating  the  deposition  of 
tiibercle  subsequently  proved  by  more  palpable  symptoms,  and  in  part  con- 
firmed by  post-mortem  examination.  In  discussing  the  rationale  of  its  pro- 
duction, he  quotes  one  post-mortem  examination,  wliieh  absolutely  disproves 
the  views  of  Messrs.  Barth  and  Eoger  on  this  point.  They  hold  that  it  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  the  adhesions  which  are  so  frequently  met  with  at  the  apex  ol 
fhe  lungs  in  phthisical  subjects.  In  the  case  in  question  there  were  no  adhesions 
at  the  apex  or  about  the  middle  of  the  lung  in  which  the  jerking  respiration 
had  been  heard.  It  is  to  be  rmnembered  that  the  symptom  is  most  commonly 
net  with  at  a  time  when  no  evidence  exists  of  preceding  or  accompanyinff 
plenriay ;  the  character  of  the  aoond  and  the  structure  of  the  pacta  in  which  it 
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is  found  has  always  seemed  to  us  to  justify  our  attributing  it  to  a  partial  oon- 
striction  of  the  smaller  bronchi  owing  to  adjoining  tubercles  pressing  upon 
them,  the  effort  of  inspiration  causing  the  successive  opening  of  the  obstructed 
passages.  We  have  met  with  cases  m  which  spasm  appeared  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  constriction ;  but  we  hold  with  Dr.  Bourgade  that,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  jerking  respiration  is  a  sign  of  tubercular  deposit. 

We  would  endorse  the  following  summary  of  observations  made  by  Br. 
Bourgade.  Kespiration  is  jerking  wnen  the  respiratory  murmur  presents  three 
or  four  brief  intervals,  and  the  auscidting  ear  experiences  the  sensation  of  a 
certain  difficulty  in  the  expansion  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  from  the  prolonged 
expiratory  murmur.  The  respiratory  murmur  otherwise  preserves  its  normal 
timbre,  and  the  symptom  is  chiefly  observed  during  inspiration ;  it  occurs,  but 
less  frequently,  during  expiration.  This  change  in  tne  respiratory  murmur  does 
not  persist  beyond  a  limited  period ;  a  prolonged  expiratory  murmur  follows, 
or,  more  rarely,  progressive  diminution  of  the  respiratory  sound.  This  fact 
probably  explains  the  circumstance  of  the  symptom  having  been  overlooked  br 
many  hospital  physicians,  who,  seeing  phthisis  chiefly  in  its  more  advanced 
forms,  do  not  meet  with  jerkins  respiration  here  as  frequently  as  in  private 
or  extra-hospital  practice.  Jerking  respiration  is  commonly  limited  to  the 
apices  of  the  lungs,  which  we  should  explain  by  the  greater  resistance  of  the 
parietes  of  these  parts  favouring  the  pressure  of  tubercle  upon  the  adjoining 
oronchial  tubes.  When  the  patient  is  made  to  breathe  more  fully,  the  symptom 
is  not  rendered  more  palpable,  but  commonly  disappears  altc^ether.  Jen^ing 
respiration  is  not  always  continuous,  but  at  times  presents  regular  intermissions ; 
it  may  occur  at  every  second,  third,  or  fourth  inspiration,  sometimes  even  at 
greater  intervals.  It  is  chiefly  at  its  first  appearance  that  it  presents  this  cha- 
racter, but  when  well  marked  it  is  commonly  continuous;  like  other  auscul- 
tatory phenomena,  it  may  vary  in  strength  and  precision  from  day  to  day. 

In  concluding  his  paper,  the  author,  though  attributing  much  importance  to 
jerking  respiration  as  an  early  sign  of  pulmonary  tubercle,  states  that  he  does 
not  regard  it  as  an  absolute  evidence  of  the  deposit  having  taken  place ;  for 
ibis  purpose  he  justly  requires  the  presence  of  coUatersu,  general,  or  local 
-symptoms. 


IV.  On  the  Treatment  of  Croup.    By  M.  Malgaigne.    (L'Union  M^cale^ 
Dec.  9th,  1859.) 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  a  propos  of  a  long  dis* 
:CU6sion  on  the  treatment  of  croup,  M.  Malgaigne  complains  of  the  erroneous 
manner  in  which  his  doctrines  as  to  the  emiuoyment  of  tracheotomy  in  this 
disease  have  been  represented,  and  sums  up  the  views  he  entertains  thus :  He 
regards  the  operation  as  a  sad  but  imperative  duty,  justified  only  by  the 
Skbsence  of  all  other  chance  for  the  patient,  and  he  distinctly  opposes  the 
doctrine  of  M.  Trousseau,  who  inculcates  that  the  operation  should  be  had 
recourse  to  as  soon  as  false  membranes  make  their  appearance  in  the  larynx. 
lA.,  Malgaigne  considers  that  the  time  for  the  sprgeon  to  interfere  is  when  the 
physician  states  himself  to  be  unable  to  do  anything  more. 


V.  On  Perityphlitis:  a  Clinical  Lecture.    By  Peofessob  Ofpolzeb.     ^__ 
Wien.  Med.  Ztg.,  20,  21, 1858,  and  Schmidt's  Jahrbiicher,  1858,  No.  9.) 

The  author  observes,  with  reference  to  the  diagnosis  of  perityphlitis,  that 
the  site  of  the  tumefaction  is  either  under  the  iliac  fascia,  immediately  upon  the 
subjacent  muscles,  nerres,  and  vessels^  or  above  them  in  that  portion  of  the 
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cellular  tissue  of  the  iliac  fossa  which  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  peri-' 
tonienm  and  csecum.  In  the  former  case  the  swelling  is  slight,  and  causes  but 
a  trifling  projection  of  the  anterior  abdominal  parietes ;  but  the  syjnptoms  are 
much  more  urgent  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  rigid  fascia,  and  the  pain  on 
moying  the  ri^ht  foot  intense  from  the  iliac  muscle  being  inyolved.  In  the 
second  case  tne  tumour  is  larger,  more  distinctly  visible  and  tangible ;  the 
symptoms  are  less  urgent.  Perityphlitis  may  be  confounded  with  partial 
peritonitis,  perforation  of  the  vermiform  process,  accumulation  of  faeces  (this 
we  have  found  associated  with  perityphlitis  so  as  to  act  as  an  exciting  cause), 
congestive  abscesses,  new  growths  m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  caecum.  The 
history  and  process  of  the  disease  must  in  each  case  determine  the  diagnosis, 
which  however  is  not  always  easy.  The  second  variety  of  perityphlitis  is  the 
most  favourable  of  the  two,  and  when  caused  by  catarrhal  influences,  generally 
ends  in  resolution ;  the  first  form  generally  terminates  in  suppuration,  and  the 

S us  makes  its  exit  in  various  directions.  The  treatment  is  to  be  directed  to 
iminishing  the  pain  and  arresting  peristaltic  action ;  hence  leeches,  warm 
fomentations,  andf  opium  are  indicated,  followed  by  alteratives  and  warm  baths 
after  the  inflammation  has  subsided.  In  the  case  of  suppuration  an  early 
opening  should  be  cfiTccted. 

VI.  Notes  on  Pigmeni  in  the  Urine,    By  A.  J.  Paiite,  M.D.,  Bengal  Medical 
Service.    (Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science,  July,  1858.) 

Dr.  Paine  has  made  it  a  rule  to  examine  the  urine  of  his  hospital  patients 
with  reference  to  the  amount  of  pigmentary  matter  contained  m  it,  and  he 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  m variably  a  test  of  the  presence  or  absence 
of  hepatic  disease ;  the  intensity  of  the  colour  produced  by  heat  and  the  slow 
addition  of  nitric  acid,  being  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  amount  of  disease  in  the 
liver.  He>has  found  the  test  of  especial  advantage  in  determining  the  diagnosis 
of  hepatic  from  other  forms  of  dyspepsia.  I)r.  Paine  carefully  distinguishes 
between  the  iridescence  produced  by  nitric  acid  in  urines  which  contiun  bile, 
and  the  more  or  less  deep-red  colour  caused  bv  the  same  acid  after  heating  the 
liquid  to  be  tested;  it  is  the  latter  to  which  the  present  paper  is  devoted.  He 
establishes  seven  shades,  varying  from  a  pale  sherry  colour,  the  reaction  of 
pale  healthy  urine  with  heat  and  nitric  acid,  to  a  colour  which  is  so  deep  as  not 
to  allow  the  transmission  of  light.  Pive  cases,  with  autopsies,  are  given ;  other 
cases  in  which  recovery  resulted  are  also  recorded  by  the  author,  who  sums  up 
the  evidence,  proving  that  excess  of  pi^ent  in  the  urine  is  proof  of  liver  dis- 
order, thus — ''  In  all  the  cases  of  or^nic  disease  of  the  organ,  that  have  afforded 
opportunity  of  post-mortem  inspection,  the  connexion  has  been  established ;  in 
a  wide  range  of  cases,  where  experience  teaches  us  that  functional  disorder 
prevails,  pi^ent  is  found ;  in  others,  where  structural  disease  is  known  to  be 
present  during  life,  it  is  found;  where  it  is  assumed  to  be  an  indication,  even 
in  opposition  to  Other  evidence,  and  practice  is  based  upon  it,  such  practice  is 
SQCcessful ;  pigment  does  not  occur  under  any  circumstances  whicn  preclude 
hepatic  affection;  and  lastly,  in  functional  disorder,  the  quantity  of  pigment 
varies  from  time  to  time,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  state  of  the  function  may 
naturally  be  supposed  to  vary.'' 

Vn.  The  DiaanoM  of  Melanotic  Cancer  Iw  the  Urine.  By  Dr.  Eiselt.  (Viertcl- 
jahrsschrift  fiir  die  practische  HeiLLunde,  xv.  Jahrgang,  1858,  Dritter 

Dr.  £iselt  reports  3  cases,  which  appear  to  show  that  the  urine  offers  a 
ifteans  of  diagnosiB  in  melanotic  cancer.    The  first  is  that  of  a  man,  aged  sixty, 
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vfaOi  in  1856,  caoM  imder  observation  with  sjmptonui  of  hqwlic  ca&o»,  and 
with  cancer  of  the  left  eje.  Tiiere  was  no  icterus,  but  the  unne  exhibited  a 
xemarkable  peculiarity;  when  passed  it  was  perfectly  dear,  but  ou  staod- 
lag  it  became  as  dark  as  jmrter  without  losing  its  traaspaiency.  A  portion 
was  drawn  by  the  catheter ;  it  was  found  to  contain  copious  unc  add,  and  a 
normal  quantity  of  urea;  when  exposed  to  air  and  light  it  became  dark  in  a 
few  hours,  but  concentrated  nitnc  add  caused  the  change  instantly;  other 
oxidising  substances,  especially  chromic  add,  produced  the  same  effect,  and  the 
black  matter  was  rqB;arded  as  melanin,  which  induced  the  opinion  that  the 
caacer  was  inelanotic,  a  diagnosis  confirmed  by  the  autopsy.  A  year  later  a 
man,  a^ed  sixty-eight,  was  admitted  into  the  Prasrue  HospiUl  with  cutaneous 
meknotic  cancer*  The  urine  at  first  exhibited  tne  peculiarity  shown  in  the 
last  case  feebly,  bat  as  the  disease  spread  to  the  internal  oigans,  and  especially 
as  the  liver  became  affected,  the  reaction  of  the  urine  became  as  characteristic 
as  in  the  former  case.  A  third  ease  occurred  in  May,  1858,  in  which  there 
was  hepatic  cancer,  and  cancer  of  one  eye.  The  unne  again  induced  the 
attending  physidan  to  diagnose  melanotic  cancer ;  some  urine  of  May  8th  waa 
closed  l£rmetic»lly  and  kept  in  the  dark ;  some  that  was  passed  on  Mi^  dtk 
was  also  closed  hermetically  and  placed  in  the  shade.  On  May  25th  Dr.  Eiselt 
exhibited  both  specimens  to  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Prague ;  the  urine  of 
May  8  th  was  slightly  turbid,  pale  yellow,  and  had  deposited  phosphates ;  the 
urine  of  May  9th  was  black  with  reflected,  and  dark-brown  with  transmitted 
light.  On  opening  the  first  sjpecimen,  nitric  acid  and  duromic  add  at  once 
induced  the  black  colour.  Tne  autopsy  confirmed  the  diagnosis  of  melanotic 
cancer,  for  which  there  had  been  no  other  indioation. 


Vm.  Ott  Hdemorrhoffie  Measles.     By  Dr.  Otto  Virr.     (Archir  far  Fatho- 
logische  Anatomic  und  Physiologic,  Band  xiv.,  He^e  1  and  2.) 

The  preyailing  view  that  the  lusmorrfaagic  or  petechial  form  of  measles  is  of  a 
malignant  or  septic  character  indicating  great  danger,  is  combated  by  Dr.  Ydt 
upon  the  strength  of  the  experience  which  he  has  derived  from  the  various 
epidemics  that  have  occun«d  in  Berlin,  from  1847  to  1857.  After  quoting 
various  authors  from  Huxliam  downwards,  of  whom  Rilliet  and  Barthez  alone 
coincide  with  the  views  advocated  by  Dr.  Veit,  he  details  his  own  observationa. 
He  met  with  the  netechid  form  in  11  out  of  160  cases ;  and  dthoogh  9  of 
them  Hved.in  needv  dreumstanoes,  they  all  passed  through  the  disease  without 
any  peculiar  disturbance  or  ill  effects.  The  author  does  not  deny  ts  Udo  the 
occurrence  of  a  septic  form  of  measles,  but  is  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  pet»- 
chiiB  in  the  cases  observed  by  himself  were  due  to  deeompodtion  of  the  mood, 
but  that  they  must  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  greater  mtensity  of  the  pkysi-^ 
ohffieal  process,  in  the  same  way  as  the  catarrhal  affection  of  the  res^Mratorj 
organs  may  be  converted  into  croup  or  bronchitis.  In  the  hsBmocrhagic  form 
the  eruption,  after  the  usud  prodromata  of  fever  and  catarrh,  on  the  second,, 
third,  or  fourth  day,  instead  of  becoming  pder,  suddenly  assmnee  a  duk-red 
colour.  These  spots  become  still  darker  on  the  ensuing  days,  and  even  black; 
they  are  round  or  migular,  but  have  a  sharply-defined  margin ;  they  vary  in 
size  from  a  flea-bite  to  that  of  a  pea  or  bean,  and  more.  They  do  not  disappear 
on  pressure,  but  behave  exactly  like  extravasations.  These  spots  retain  their 
intensity  of  colour  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  pass  through  the  various  changea 
of  colour  observed  in  other  extravasations,  becoming  purple,  browa,  and  yellow 
before  they  disappear  dtogether.  The  desquamation  of  the  epidermis  h  more 
marked  over  these  spots  than  elsewhere.  Dr.  Veit  has  met  with  cases  in 
ewh  epidemic  of  any  intenaty;  asx  appears  to  exert  some  isflueneo  on  (he 
opemxeiioe  of  the  hamorriu^c  fivm,  seveaharing  beca  ndss  loidlDiiir  femaios^. 
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while  of  the  160  etses  of  measles,  80  wefre  nuUee  and  78  fenudet,  the  seK  of 
two  children  not  having  been  noted.  All  the  epidemics  observed  by  the  author 
had  a  benignant  diaracter,  only  3  of  his  160  patients  having  died. 


IZ.  Anatomical  and  Clinical  Eetearekes  an  the  JDropnr  conseguent  ujpom 
lyphoid  Feoer.  By  E.  Leudet,  Titular  Professor  of  Climcal  Medicine  at 
Bouen,  &c.    (Archives  Gen^rales  de  M6decine,  October,  1858.) 

Dorinff  ten  years  of  stndy  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  Dr.  Leudet  met  with  no 
cases  of  dropsy  oonseouent  upon  typhoid  fever;  but  during  the  four  years  that 
he  has  been  chief  meaical  officer  at  the  Rouen  Hospital,  no  less  than  seven  in- 
stances have  occurred  to  him,  where  the  inferior  extremities  and  the  entire 
surface  of  the  body  became  oedematous  about  the  second  or  third  week  of  the 
fever.  All  but  one,  who  died  of  peritonitis,  recovered ;  and  none  had  albumi- 
nous urine,  although  this  symptom  was  very  frequently  observed  in  other, 
typhoid  fever  patients.  The  author  regards  oedema  as  a  matter  of  no  ereat 
consequence,  except  that  it  retards  the  recovery  of  the  patient ;  several  oi  Dr. 
Leudet's  patients  were  more  than  two  months  l>efore  they  recovered  sufficiently 
to  return  to  work,  one  even  returned  to  the  hospital  on  account  of  his  debility. 
Dr.  Leudet  considers  his  treatment  to  have  haa  no  influence  in  the  production 
of  the  Gcdema,  as  he  never  employed  antiphlogistic  remedies,  and  abstained 
from  repeated  purgations  and  emetics,  his  treatment  of  the  fever  having  been 
expectative  ana  tonic  rather  than  adynamisin^.  His  patients  were  all  fed  with 
bouillon,  even  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  and  on  the  supervention 
of  the  oedema  they  received  a  more  nutritious  diet,  with  quinine,  wine,  or  chaly- 
beates.  Dr.  Leudet  attributes  the  oedema  to  the  feeble  constitution  of  the 
iidiabitants  of  Rouen,  and  of  the  same  nature  as  the  t  jphoid  fever,  which  is  more 
frequently  complicated  with  stomatitis  and  pleurisy  than  elsewhere ;  he  also 
states  that  the  pyrexia  and  phlegmasise  of  his  townsmen  generally  present  an 
adynamic  character. 

X.  On  Intermittent  Fever ;  the  Result  of  the  Observations  made  during  several 
Epidemics,  By  Dr.  Heidenhain  in  Marienwerder.  (Archiv  fiir  Patholo- 
gische  Anatomic,  Band  xiv.,  Hefte  5  and  6.) 

This  paper  is  one  of  interest,  as  bearii^  «pon  the  question  of  the  ohanffe  of 
type  of  disease  generally,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  speoial  matter  to  which 
the  author  devotes  his  attention.  Marienwerder,  a  town  of  western  Prussia, 
not  far  from  the  delta  of  the  Vistula,  is  the  seat  of  intermittent  fever  and  its 
congeners ;  and  Dr.  Heidenhain,  having  been  in  practice  in  that  town  and  ita 
vicinity  for  twenty-eight  years,  jy^ves  us  the  results  of  his  experience  during 
that  period.  He  commenced  his  practice  in  1831,  shortly  after  cholera  had 
daimed  its  first  victims  in  the  district  surrounding  Marienwerder.  This  towiv 
amd  the  immediate  vicinity  had  been  spared,  but  instead  of  cholera  there  was- 
an  epidemic  of  gastric  or  bilious  febrile  conditions,  with  a  remittent,  or,  more 
frequently,  intermittent  type.  Qastric,  bilious,  and  intermittent  fevers  almost 
disappeared  when  the  cholera  actually  invaded  Marienwerder ;  but  the  cholera 
itself  assumed  an  intermittent  character  of  the  tertian  tvpe  in  some  cases. 
On  the  cessation  of  cholera  in  1881,  intermittents  ceasea  entirely  in  Marien* 
werder,  and  did  not  occnr  in  the  epidemic  form  until  1849.  Even  in  the 
August  of  1844,  when  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  heights  upon  which  Marien* 
werder  is  built,  was  flooded  by  the  Vistula,  and  after  the  subsidence  of  tho: 
waters  the  atnto^here  was  poisoned  with  effluvia  of  decomposing  vef|;etabld 
matter,  intermittents  did  not  make  tiieir  i^tpearanoe.    During  these  eighteen 
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yean  febrile  intermittents  odIt  occurred  sporadicaUj ;  the  paroxysm  isras  not 
ushered  in  by  a  serere  rigor,  but  merely  bv  a  passing  sense  of  cold,  and  the 
other  symptoms  of  fever  were  not  strongly  marked.  These  affections  were 
cured  by  large  doses  of  quinine.  In  the  place  of  genuine  intermittents,  inter- 
mittent neuralgic  affections  made  -their  frequent  appearance ;  the  nerves  af- 
fected were  almost  exclusively  the  first  and  second  division  oi  the  fifth  pair ; 
the  patients  were  affected  with  severe  hemicrania  for  three  or  more  hours ;  the 
forenead,  the  orbital  region,  the  cheek,  half  the  nose  and  lip  were  the  seat  of 
the  affection ;  the  face  was  pale,  at  times  slightly  swollen,  the  eye  dull,  the 
pulse  small,  no  trace  of  fever,  the  hands  cool;  the  type  was  quotidian  or 
tertian.  The  paroxysms  commonly  occurred  in  the  morning,  without  pre- 
monitory symptoms,  and  ceased  almost  as  suddenly.  Twice  the  autlior  ob- 
served similar  neuralgic  affections  in  the  nape  of  tne  neck,  and  once  in  the 
right  tibial  nerve ;  in  the  last  instance  the  subject  affected  was  a  multipara,  in 
whom  the  neuralgia  took  the  place  of  the  after  pains  immediately  after  con- 
finement ;  the  neuralgia  lasted  eight  hours,  then  put  on  the  tertian  type.  In 
addition  to  these  neuralgic  intermittents,  the  doctor  observed  a  convulsive 
intermittent  disease  in  children.  It  occurred  between  the  years  of  two  and 
nine,  and  the  affection  was  at  times  difficult  to  distinguish  from  an  apoplectic 
condition,  unless  reference  was  had  to  the  intermittent  type.  Dr.  Heiden- 
hain's  description  is  briefly  this : — ^The  child  loses  consciousness,  the  eyes  are 
closed,  the  pupil  enlarged  and  sluggish,  the  head  hot,  the  facial  muscles  are 
distorted  by  convulsive  movements,  the  lips  quiver  or  are  drawn  on  one  side, 
permitting  the  passage  of  frothy  saliva,  at  times  tinged  with  blood ;  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  effect  deglutition.  The  extremities  are  violently  thrown 
about;  breathing  is  short  and  intermittent;  there  are  suffocative  attacks; 
profuse  perspiration  breaks  out  over  the  body.  After  four,  six,  or  eight  hours 
the  symptoms  abate,  and  the  child  appears  to  wake  up  exhausted,  but  other- 
wise in  comparative  health. 

In  the  autumn  of  1849,  with  the  cholera,  all  the  forms  of  intermittent  fever 
returned  with  greater  frequency;  but  in  1850  and  1851  they  increased  still 
more ;  and  in  1852,  the  bad  year  of  the  cholera,  they  were  at  their  maximum, 
but  did  not,  as  in  1831,  disappear  with  the  cholera,  but  remained  the  prouiinent 
form  of  disease  tmtil  the  autumn  of  1856^  since  which  time  they  have  di- 
minished. The  paroxysms  were  not  characterized  by  severe  rigors,  and  the 
cold  stage  was  uniformly  short,  compared  with  the  length  of  the  hot  and 
sweating  stages.  The  affection  attacked  all  ranks  and  ages,  and  however 
favourable  the  circumstances  and  healthy  the  dwellings  of  the  individuab.  A 
characteristic  feature  during  this  period  was  the  severe  pain  which,  in  the 
fever,  often  affected  the  lumbar  and  sacral  regions,  and  the  tenderness  of  the 
last  cervical  and  first  dorsal  vertebra.  This  "  spinal  irritation"  disappeared  on 
the  curative  effect  of  the  treatment  being  maniiested. 

During  the  period  last  spoken  of,  in  addition  to  the  neuralgic  affection, 
neuroses  of  tne  motor  nerves  have  made  their  appearance.  Intermittent 
affections  of  the  vaso-motor  system  of  nerves  have  also  been  observed,  such  as 
intermittent  ophthalmia  with  a  tertian  type ;  the  pain  was  uuusujdly  sevoe  in 
these  cases,  and  out  of  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  inflammat6iy  symptoms. 

Enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  anasarca  are  the  chief  sequelas  which  the 
author  has  met  with.  Of  the  latter  he  says,  that  it  used,  previous  to  1854^ 
never  to  be  associated  with  albuminuria,  but  that  since  that  time  the  minority 
of  cases  exhibited  albuminous  urine ;  these  cases  commonly  proved  fatal. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  all  these  various  conditions.  Dr.  Heiden- 
hain  recommends  that  no  energetic  treatment  be  adopted  during  the  paroxysms* 
not  even  in  the  convulsive  intermittent  affection  of  children.  Quinine  is  his 
sheet  anchor,  given  in  large  doses  during  the  free  intervals ;  he  has  found 
eight  grains  generally  suffice  for  an  adult,  given  about  the  middle  of  the  free 
interval,  or  immediately  after  a  paroxysm. 
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XI.  1.  On  (Esttus  or  Affectio  Bovina.    By  G.  W*.  Spence,  M.D.,  Lerwick, 

Shetland.     (Edinburgh  Med.  Journal,  Nov.,  1858.) 

2.  On  the  Occasional  Occurrence  of  Bots  in  the  Human  Subject,     By 

J.  Mattuews  Duncax,  M.D.     (Edinburgh  Veterinary  Review,  Jan., 

1859.) 

Alexander  von  Humboldt  so  frequently  found  the  natives  of  South  America 

affected  with  a  number  of  the  genus  (Estrus,  an  insect  of  the  order  Diptera, 

that  he  established  a  distinct  species,  under  the  name  of  oestrus  humanus. 

Kirby  and  Spence,  Kirchenmeister  and  others,  dispute  the  propriety  of  this 

distinction,  and  Dr.  Spence  and  Dr.  Duncan  bring  forward  fresh  arguments  and 

facts  as  well  as  cases  that  fell  under  their  own  observation,  in  proof  of  the 

view  that  oestrus  humanus  is  merely  a  transference  of  one  of  the  varieties  of 

the  bots  found  on  animals,  to  the  human  body.    In  our  October  number  (1858), 

we  quoted  from  the  Archives  G^nerales  an  interesting  account  by  Dr.  Coquerel 

-of  the  development  pf  the  larvoe  of  a  diptera  in  the  frontal  sinuses  and  nasal 

fossa  of  man.    In  Dr.  Duncan's  case,  the  symptoms  were  less  severe;  it  is  as 

follows : 

E.  C 1  a  girl  aged  thirteen,  came  from  Perthshire  in  September,  1853, 

to  reside  in  Edinburgh.  She  had  never  been  in  bad  health  till  shortly  after 
leaving  the  country,  when  she  began  to  suffer  pains  which  she  connected  with 
the  bots.  She  first  felt  a  little  lump  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  which  slowly 
changed  its  position  in  various  directions ;  then  a  hole  opened  over  it,  and  a 
worm  was  squeezed  out.  Some  weeks  afterwards,  another  similar  lump  was 
felt  on  the  right  side  of  the  trunk.  It  also  wandered  about  subcutuneously, 
till  a  hole  opened  over  it,  and  it  was  forcibly  rubbed  out.  A  third  made  its 
appearance  over  the  spine,  high  in  the  chest,  then  travelled  up  the  neck,  when 
for  a  time  it  was  lost,  and  was  supposed  to  reappear  on  the  right  side  of  the  . 
neck,  where  a  hole  formed  over  it.  Dr.  Duncan  was  now  (3rd  March)  fortunate 
enough  to  be  called,  and  observed  a  small,  not  inflamed  tumour,  of  the  size  of 
a  lar£^e  field-pea,  and  having  an  opening  on  the  top  as  big  as  a  pin's  head.  In 
this  hole  Dr.  Duncan  saw  one  or  two  black  points  rolling  about.  On  squeezing 
moderately  the  little  lump,  there  was  discharged  a  living  larva  half  an  inch 
long,  evidently  of  the  oestrus  bo  vis,  and  the  same  as  those  previously  noticed  by 
the  ffirl.  A  little  dirty -yellow  juice  issued  with  the  animal,  containing  a  few 
blood  globules  and  pus  corpuscles.  The  girl  said  that  while  in  Perthshire 
^herding  cows,  she  was  much  exposed  to  the  air,  and  was  frequently  stung  by 
insects. 

It  appears  from  Dr.  Spcnce's  paper,  that  in  the  Shetland  Isles  the  human 
subject  is  peculiarly  subject  to  being  attacked  by  the  skin-bots;  the  larva 
occur  in  exposed  parts  of  the  body,  and  in  w^omen  who  are  loosely  dressed. 
They  have  generally  been  engaged  during  the  summer  in  working  with  peats, 
in  localities  where  cattle  were  numerous ;  m  some  instances  they  had  lain  down 
on  the  grass  and  fidlen  asleep.  Dr.  Spence's  patients  never  remembered  having 
felt  a  stiug ;  they  were  engaged  in  the  only  occupation  by  which  people  in 
Shetland  are  liable  to  be  detained  in  localities  where  the  gad-fly  or  bot-fly  may 
be  met  with. 

The  patient's  attention,  according  to  Dr.  Spence,  is  first  attracted  by  a  severe 
burning  pain  under  the  skin,  in  a  circumscribed  spot.  It  is  next  observed  that 
the  seat  of  pain  shifts  its  position,  and  that  the  course  between  the  two  spots 
is  marked  by  a  reddish  or  ecchymosed  Ifne,  which  fades  in  a  few  days.  This 
movement  of  the  seat  of  pain,  attended  with  a  thin  linear  discoloration  of  the 
skin  marking  its  track,  may  be  almost  considered  as  a  diagnostic  sign.  The 
rate  of  progress  varies ;  in  one  case.  Dr.  Spence  traced  it  between  the  29th 
September  to  the  10th  October,  from  the  left  hip  to  above  the  left  mamma. 
The  larva  appear  to  drop  out  after  a  time  of  their  own  accord,  but  the  safest 
a^d  most  expeditious  plan  is,  as  soon  as  their  nidus  is  ascertained,  to  cut  down 
upon  and  remove  them. 
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Xn.  Ctue  of  BponioMiom  Gangrene  of  ike  Fitaert  Omtd  by  LoeaUeed  EleeiriM- 
tioM.  By  M.  DuYAi..  ((j^oted  from  Echo  Medical  Suisse,  Sept,  1858,  in 
Gazette  Hebdomadaire,  Jan.  28tii,  1859.) 

A  girl  aged  serenteen,  without  known  cause  felt  Yioleat  pain  in  the  hands ; 
the  four  fingers  of  the  right  and  two  of  the  left  hand  became  date-coloured, 
eold,  iBsen£uU)le — in  shert»  exhibiting  all  the  symptoms  of  inci|nent  amgrene. 
Movement  was  almost  entirely  abolished  in  these  fingers.  The  induera  ennreut 
was  applied,  giving  rise  at  first  to_  increased  pain,  but  soon  arresting  the 
•ufierinffs  of  the  patient*  After  ten  or  twelve  sittiuffs,  at  about  the  end  of  a 
week,  the  sensibiuty,  the  normal  temperature  and  colour,  as  well  as  motion, 
were  restored.  The  epidermis  came  off  to  the  extent  of  the  first  appearanoe 
of  the  gangrene*  During  electrization,  a  foetid  sweat  was  notieed  over  the 
electrified  parts.  The  editor  of  the  '  Gazette  Hebdomadaire'  expresses  some 
doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  terming  this  a  genuine  case  of  gangrene;,  but 
admits  the  importance  of  the  case,  as  showing  the  infiuenoe  of  induced  deo^ 
tricity  in  restoring  the  circulatbn. 


Xm.  Researekes  inio  ike  poiHbility  ofBecaUing  to  We  Tempomrify,  im  Pertem 
Dying  of  IHweaee,  By  Dr.  BnowK  SiquAU).  (/onmaf  de  la  Physiologies 
Oct.  1868.) 

A  considerable  number  of  cases  of  transfasion  have  satisfied  Dr.  Brown 
S^quard  that  in  mammiferie  dying  of  various  diseases,  and  especially  of  peri- 
tonitis, life  may  be  restored  for  some  hours  by  the  process,  when  the  asony 
has  all  but  ended  in  death ;  he  concludes  that  in  human  beings  who  nave 
alreadv  become  unconscious,  and  in  whom  agony  has  conmienced,  the  intel- 
lectual faculties,  the  senses,  and  speech,  may  be  restored  for  some  hours  by 
the  combined  effect  of  transfusion,  artificial  respiration7  and  bleeding  at  the 
jugulp.  Dr.  Brown  S^quard  does  not  give  us  the  result  of  his  entire  expe- 
rience, but  he  finds  that  of  eleven  experiments  made  upon  dogs,  cats,  and 
foil-grown  rabbits,  four  animab  came  to  life  enturely  for  two,  three,  and  four 
hours,  that  three  others  recovered  the  circulation,  respiration,  and  reflex 
action  for  one  or  two  hours  without  restoration  of  the  voluntary  movementa  or 
sensibility,  while  in  the  four  remaining  animals  there  was  no  result,  except  a 
slight  increase  of  the  movements  of  the  heart.  The  following  is  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  one  experiment,  which  the  author  gives  in  detail : 

In  October,  1851,  a  dog  in  whom  the  abdominal  sympathetic  bad  been 
divided  was  attacked  with  peritonitis  and  death  was  at  hand.  Voluntary  and 
reflex  movements  had  entirely  ceased ;  there  was  no  respiratory  action,  and 
the  convulsions  of  death  were  limited  to  a  few  muscular  tremors;  the  fseces 
and  urine  were  expelled,  the  pupil  was  dilated,  and  no  movement  of  the  heart 
was  perceptible.  A  silver  T-shaped  tube  was  now  inserted  into  the  left 
carotid  of  the  dying  dog,  and  connected  with  the  carotid  of  another  dog,  which 
was  attached  firmly  to  a  table.  The  healthy  arterial  blood  at  once  passed  to 
the  head  and  heart  of  the  dyin^  animal.  At  the  same  time,  the  leit  jugular 
vein  and  one  of  the  femoral  veins  of  the  dying  dog  were  opened.  The  jugular 
almost  immediately,  and  the  femoral  after  twenty  or  thirty  seconds,  yielded 
some  blood.  The  period  of  transfusion  lasted  two  minutes,  and  ligatures 
were  placed  on  the  carotids  of  both  animals.  The  jueular  vein  was  left 
open  tour  or  five  minutes,  during  which  the  heart  was  felt  beating.  Gra- 
duiJly  the  pulse  was  restored  as  the  blood  flowed  from  the  jugular.  Artificial 
respiration  was  then  had  recourse  to,  and  continued  for  half  an  hour.  Eight 
minutes  from  the  commencement  of  the  insufflation,  the  cornea  became  sen- 
sitive, and  soon  after,  respiratory  movements  were  perceptible.  After  twenty 
minutes,  the  animal  executed  voluntary  movements,  and  on  leaving  off  in- 
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flttfflaiioii,  resfMration  eontianed  re^larlj.  The  return  to  life  ww  eompiete  as 
Tf^ards  ail  tl^  chief  fttnotions  of  animal  and  orgaiiic  life.  Though  feeole,  the 
ammal  raised  himself  on  his  fore-feet  and  wagged  his  tail  when  caressed.  The 
dog  lived  eleven  hours  and  a  half  after  the  transfusion. 


QUARTERLY    REPORT    ON    SURGERY. 
By  John  Chatto,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

L  Om  Iniraocnlar  H^tmortrhage  eonueutive  to  Exir action  of  Cataract,    By  Mr. 
W.  Whits  Goopea.    (A.nnales  d'Oculistique,  tome  xl.  p.  1.) 

This  is  a  note  bv  Mr.  Cooper  in  reply  to  M.  Bivaud-Landrau's  paper  njxm. 
the  subject  noticed  in  our  last  Report.  He  commences  it  with  the  narratLooa 
of  an  interesting  case  that  lately  occurred  to  him.  He  performed  the  operatioQ. 
of  extraction  by  the  superior  incision  upon  a  ladv,  aged  eiffhty-ftve.  Notwith- 
standing her  great  age,  she  was  very  active  and  in  excellent  health,  her  eyes 
Jthy;  and,  in  fact,  no  contramdication  being  present  beyond 


'  perfectly  healtl . ,        .  . 

the  iact  of  her  having  wept  much  of  late  in  eonsequence  of  ^iomestic  somw. 
The  operation  succeeded  completely,  no  force  being  required  to  extract  the 
lens,  and  not  a  drop  of  vitreous  humour  escaping.    Everything  seemed  to 

Sromise  a  rapid  convalescence,  when,  on'the  evening  of  the  fourtn  day,  while 
fr.  Ck)oper  was  conversing  with  her,  and  iust  after  she  had  blown  her  noscL 
the  patient  oomi^ned  of  excessive  pain  in  tJie  eve.  Nothing  could  be  seen,  and 
under  the  beliet  that  the  pain  was  only  spasmodic,  fomentations  were  applied, 
it  kept  increasing,  and  at  the  end  of  nve  minutes  blood  issued  from  between 
the  eyelids,  the  ^ges  of  the  wound  having  cicatrized  with  such  solidity  as  to 
reauire  this  space  of  time  after  the  rupture  of  the  vessel  before  they  yielded. 
A  bloody  mass  now  gradually  projected,  evidently  consisting  of  the  hyaloid 
membrane  filled  with  blood,  and  to  which,  on  examination,  a  portion  of  the 
retina  was  found  adhering.  The  flow  of  Idood,  which  was  of  a  venous  colour, 
was  not  considerable;  but,  notwithstanding  the  application  of  ice,  it  con- 
tinued to  ooze  away  during  thirty-six  hours.  Much  nausea  and  genend  uneasi- 
ness followed,  and  the  patient's  life  seemed  for  some  time  in  danger.  She 
rallied  from  this  condition,  and  is  now  weU,  the  globe  being  distended  br  a 
eoBffulum.  There  has  been  but  little  sfuppuration,  and  the  eye  will  probaoly 
vnoer^  atrophy. 

Whde  believing  in  the  probable  correctness  of  M.  Rivaud-Landran'B 
opinion,  that  the  sudden  issue  of  a  portion  of  the  vitreous  humour  may  be 
considered,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  bear  a  direct  relation  to  intraocular 
heemorrhaee  supervening  upon  extraction,  Mr.  Cooper  considers  that  there 
must  also  be  some  prediflposing  oaiMC,  some  abnormal  conditions  of  the  vessds 
of  the  choroid — ^inasmuch  as  the  issue  of  a  portion  of  the  vitreous  humour 
daring  the  operation  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  while  it  is  very  rare  to  find  this 
followed  by  hsemorrhage.  In  tne  case  just  related  no  such  escape  had  occurred. 
-In  Mr.  Cooper's  opinion,  the  most  reasonable  explanation  that  can  be  given  oi 
the  occurrence  of  intraocular  hemorrhage  is,  that  in  certain  cases  the  sudden 
removal  of  the  part,  which  serves  as  a  support  to  the  vitreous  humour,  de- 
termines rupture  of  the  enfeebled,  and  perhaps  congested  vessels  of  the 
choroid.  In  other  cases  (as  in  the  one  here  related)  the  diseased  vessels  give 
way  from  sudden  distension  or  forcible  compression  of  the  eye.  A  case  tnat 
occurred  to  Mr.  Bowman  demonstrates  that  rupture  of  the  vessels  may  take 
place  on  the  sclerotic  surface  of  the  choroid.*  In  a  postscript  Mr.  Cooper 
refers  to  speoimens  in  the  Moorfields  Museum,  demonstnting  the  presence  of 
I  tf  Hie  TMlKdoglMl  Society,  vol.  Iz.  p.  SS4. 
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ooa^ala  between  the  choroid  and  sclerotic,  indicating  that  the  Tessels  fur- 
nishing the  blood  in  intraocular  hiemorrhage  are  those  of  the  external  surface 
.of  the  choroid,  and  not  those  in  closest  union  with  the  yitreous  humour. 


IL  Statistics  of  Fracture,    By  M.  Yblpsau.    (Gazette  des  Hopitaux, 
1858,  No.  102.) 

M.  Yelpeau,  in  his  annual  summing  up  at  his  Surgical  Clinic  at  la  Charity, 
furnishes  an  account*  of  the  fractures  aamitted  under  h^  care  during  the  last 
twelve  years.  These  were  1497  in  number,  three-fourths  of  them  occurring 
in  persons  of  the  male  sex.  There  are,  however,  certain  fractures  to  whi£ 
females  are  as  liable  as  males — e.g.,  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  Here 
occupation  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  accident,  a  fall  producing  it  in  either 
sex,  age  exerting  the  same  effect  in  modifying  the  condition  of  the  osseous 
tissue  of  the  cervix  in  both.  We  may  regard  also  a  special  predisposition  to 
this  fracture  in  females  as  arising  from  the  predominance  of  tne  fatty  element^ 
which  is  usually  more  abundant  m  them  than  in  males.  We  also  find  a  pretty 
equal  number  of  cases  of  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  in  either  sex~« 
the  same  cause  producing  it,  usually  a  fall  on  the  palm. 

The  following  was  the  order  of  frequency  of  occurrence  of  the  respective 
fractures:  Radius,  165;  femur,  157;  fibula,  141;  ribs,  134;  clavicle,  132; 
humerus^  109;  tibia,  60:  olecranon,  34;  ulna,  28;  patella,  25;  scs^ula,  10; 
fractures  of  the  leg  taken  altogether,  164.  Then  came  fractures  of  the 
cranium,  spine,  &c.  From  these  figures  it  results,  1.  That  fractures  of  the 
jadius  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence ;  2.  Fracture  of  the  leg  comes  next,  but 
that  is  only  when  both  bones  are  reckoned ;  3.  The  femur  comes  thus  imme- 
diately after  the  radius;  4.  The  fractures  of  the  fibula  alone  amouut  to  141, 
but  these  figures  do  not  represent  all  the  instances  of  fracture  of  that  bone,  as 
it  existed,  in  fact,  in  the  greater  parts  of  the  cases  designated  as  fracture  of 
the  leg ;  5.  Fractures  of  the  humerus  are  set  down  at  109 ;  but  causes  of  error 
.may  easily  prevail  here,  as  certain  fractures  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  anatomical 
•neck,  and  oi  the  olecranon,  may  have  beeif  mistaken  for  fractures  of  the  body  of 
the  humerus,  and  vice  versa.  6.  Fractures  of  the  tibia  are  set  down  at  60 
cases ;  but  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  cases  set  down  as  fracture  of  the  leg 
were  fractures  of  this  bone  alone.  7.  Fractures  of  the  forearm  are  put  down  at 
52 ;  but  here  the  same  difficulties  from  error  of  diagnosis  may  arise,  as  must 
be  the  case  in  any  part  of  tlie  skeleton  presenting  a  complex  composition  and 
multiple  bones.  8.  There  were  46  cases  of  fracture  of  lie  cranium ;  but  the 
signs  of  this  accident  are  not  always  sufficiently  obvious.  9.  Comparing  the 
fractures  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  together,  we  find  that  there  were 
664  of  the  former  and  587  of  the  latter,  giving  a  difference  of  23  in  favour  of 
the  lower  extremities,  in  spite  of  the  considerable  proportion  of  fractures  of 
the  clavicle. 


III.  On  the  Preliminary  Treatment  of  Affections  of  the  Urethra,   ByK,  CiTlUJS. 
(L'Union  MdiUwJe,  1858,  No.  129.) 

On  the  occasion  of  presenting  the  new  edition  of  his  work  **  On  the  Diseases 
of  Genito-Urinary  Organs"  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences,  M.  Civiale  draws  its 
attention  to  procedures  as  yet  but  too  little  known,  having  in  view  facilitating 
operations  practised  on  the  genito-urinary  organs,  and  rendering  them  less 
painful  and  more  successful.  They  consist  in  a  special  prei)aratory  treatment. 
The  lining  membrane  of  the  urethra  is,  in  the  normal  condition,  so  sensitive  in 
the  majority  of  persons  that  the  simplest  instrument  cannot  be  passed  along  it> 
even  with  the  greatest  carei  without  exciting,  a  piuufol  sensation  of  burning 
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heat,  which  may  so  on  to  that  of  excessiTe  pain.  The  sendbility  of  the  neck 
and  body  of  the  bladder  is  less  dereloped  tnan  it  is  usually  supposed  to  be ; 
but  under  the  influence  of  inflammatory  action  it  may  become  so  exagsrerated 
as  to  render  all  operatiYe  procedures  impossible.  Wnen  in  a  state  of  aisease, 
in  place  of  a  simple  catheter  we  have  to  introduce  instruments  into  the  urethn 
which,  by  reason  of  their  form,  volume,  or  rigidity,  induce  distension  or  friction 
of  the  part,  the  suffering  excited  will  be  much  increased ;  and  when,  in  place 
of  a  mere  temporary  passage  of  an  instrument,  we  have  to  leave  it  in  contact 
with  the  surfaces,  to  execute  prolonged  and  extensive  movements,  or  to  invade 
the  texture  of  the  parts  by  means  of  caustic  or  a  cutting  instrument,  the 
severest  suffering  and  alarming  reaction  may  be  the  result.  Moreover,  the 
practitioner,  disturbed  by  the  cries  and  involuntary  movements  of  the  patient, 
and  fearing  the  possible  consequences  of  too  great  irritation,  sometimes  either 
renounces  a  desirable  operation,  or  desists  from  its  performance  before  he  has 
completed  it. 

Speaking  from  the  multiplied  experience  of  many  years,  M.  Civiale  states 
that  this  sensibility  of  the  urethra  and  bladder  may  be  most  effectuallv  subdued 
by  the  methodical  employment  of  soft  wax  bougies.  A  very  small,  smooth, 
soft  bougie  is  to  be  passed  into  the  urethra  and  immediately  withdrawn,  and 
the  same  operation  is  to  be  repeated  daily.  If  the  urethra  is  very  irritable, 
the  bougie  is  to  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  patient  begins  to  complain, 
although  it  may  not  have  passed  far  in.  Sometimes  the  bladaer  is  not  reached 
until  arter  four  or  five  davs.  By  proceeding  with  extreme  slowness,  and  never 
by  irregular  movements,  both  in  passing  in  and  withdrawing  the  bougie,  and 
never  letting  it  remain,  the  instrument  causes  very  slight  pain,  and  this  even 
is  diminished  every  day.  Very  gradually  the  size  of  tne  oougie  is  increased 
until  one  is  readied  which  fills  the  normal  capacity  of  the  urethra  without 
producing  distension.  During  this  local  preparation,  which  usually  requires- 
from  ei^ht  to  twelve  days,  any  general  irritation  or  morbid  conditions  that 
may  exist  should  be  remedied. 

To  appreciate  the  benefit  of  this  simple  procedure,  it  reauires  a  person  to  be- 
present  at  a  series  of  operations  practised  on  patients  who  nave,  and  upon  those 
who  have  not,  been  so  preparea.  Not  only  in  the  former  are  the  operations 
executed  with  far  less  suffering  and  much  more  facility,  but  they  are  followed 
by  much  fewer  of  the  consequences  of  violent  reaction. 

This  procedure  is  not  to  be  placed  on  the  same  line  with  opiates  and  anoes- 
thetics,  for  by  it  we  seek  to  obtain  a  slow  and  progressive  diminution  of  the 
sensibility  of  a  determinate  organ,  the  action  being  exclusively  local  and  in 
no  wise  changing  the  general  conditions  of  the  organism.  When  we  resort  to 
opiates  or  aniestnetics,  we  leave  out  of  view  the  organ  on  which  we  are  to 
operate ;  and  it  is  upon  the  nervous  system,  the  centre  of  life  and  perception^ 
and  consequently  upon  the  entire  economy,  we  seek  to  make  an  impression. 
In  the  one  case  we  effectually  diminish  the  irritability  of  the  organ,  in  the 
other  we  disguise  or  suspend  it.  The  one  leaves  the  patient  in  the  full  exercise 
of  his  faculties,  the  other  plunges  him  into  a  temporary  state  of  intellectual  and 
moral  annihilation.  "  The  inconveniences  of  opiates  are  well  known,  and  I 
have  not  here  to  discuss  the  utUity  of  anaesthetics  in  the  general  practice  of 
surgery ;  but  I  cannot  too  forcibly  protest  against  the  abuse  that  has  been 
maae  of  them  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs.  With  the 
exception  of  cystotomy,  external  urethrotomy,  and  some  otner  rare  operations, 
the  employment  of  chloroform  is  not  only  useless,  but  liable  to  cause  the  com- 
mittal of  grave  mistdces  and  to  give  rise  to  great  misfortunes." 
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IV.  On  the  ^MtOmeiH  9f  Anemim  hf  IHfUal  OmpremUn.    'Bj  Dr.  Sucoit 
Omw.    (North  Amcr.  Medieo-Chir.  Rev.,  vol  iii.  fip.  73-85.) 

In  this  paper,  Dr.  Samuel  Gross  relates  the  case  of  a  negress,  aged  thirty^ 
two,  who  applied  to  him  on  account  of  an  aneorismal  tumour  situated  witbm 
Scarpa's  triangle  in  the  femoral  re^on.  The  tumour  was  ^  inches  long  and 
5}  hroad,  the  signs  of  aneurism  being  well  marked.  An  instrument  for  making 
compression  not  bein^  found  to  fit  weU,  it  was  determined  to  employ  the 
fingers  in  effecting  this.  The  aid  of  several  assistants  was  procured,  and  i 
system  of  continuous  compression  of  the  femoral  arteiy  as  it  passes  over  the 

Subic  bone  was  commenced  on  June  lOih.  The  considerable  pain  produced  at 
le  point  of  pressure  compelled  its  temporary  suspension,  ana  the  administra- 
tion of  occasional  doses  of  morphia.  However,  the  ultimate  result  was  highly 
satisfactory,  for  she  was  dischsoged  well  on  the  6th  July,  and  when  seen  on 
the  13th  October,  the  tumour  was  very  solid,  and  had  diminished  to  the  size 
of  a  wabut.  The  total  amount  of  time  daring  which  the  compression  was 
continued  was  forty-five  hours  and  fifty -five  minutes — viz.,  thirty-one  hours  and 
twenty  minutes  at  the  first  $da9iee,  and  fourteen  hours  and  thirtv-five  minutes 
at  the  second.  The  compression  was  almost  total,  preventing  the  blood  from 
entering  the  tumour  at  all ;  and  the  whole  time  daring  which  the  blood  did 
traverse  the  sac  did  not  exceed  two  hours. 

Dr.  Gross  refers  to  23  other  cases,  in  whidi  digital  compression  has  eitlier 
partially  or  solely  constituted  the  means  of  treatment,  15  of  these  bei^ 
popliteal,  4  femoral,  2  inguinal,  and  2  artero-venous  aneurisms.  Of  these  SS 
cases,  15  were  successful,  and  8  failed.  In  the  successful  cases,  in  6  digiitd 
compression  was  applied  primarily  and  alone,  in  4  it  succeeded  after  apparatus 
had  been  abandoned  in  5  it  was  employed  alternately  with  apparatus,  and  in  1 
it  succeeded  when  combined  and  altmiating  with  apparatus  and  duect  com- 
pression of  the  tumour. 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  the  author  arrives  at : — ^1.  Digital  com- 
pression, uncombined  with  apparatus,  was  first  attended  with  success  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Knight  (of  New  Havoi);  but  to  M.  Vanzetti  is  due  the  merit  of 
having  fiist  introoucea  it  into  practice.  2.  It  has  never  been  followed  by  boi 
consequences,  and  when  not  successful,  it  so  nK)difies  the  tumour  and  the 
collateral  circulation  as  to  render  a  cure  by  other  means  almost  certain.  3.  It 
has  been  employed  alone,  either  previous  or  subsequent  to  mechanical  com- 
pression, in  14!  cases,  8  being  failnres.  4.  In  only  7  cases  has  it  been 
employed  primarily  and  alone,  and  in  5  with  perfect  success.  5.  When  double 
and  alternating,  it  lias  effected  cures  in  every  ease  (5  in  number),  and  therefore 
deserves  speciu  attention.  6.  In  most  of  tne  cases,  the  compression  has  been 
total,  but  this  is  not  necessarr  for  a  favourable  result.  /.  It  has  effected 
cures,  whether  it  was  continuea,  inteirupted,  or  intermittent ;  in  some  cases 
the  patient  applying  the  pressure.  8.  Wnen  properly  employed  and  continued 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time^  and  in  suitable  cases,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to 
Accomplish  a  cure.  ^  luminal  aneurisms  are  not  fit  cases  for  this  procedareL 
9.  It  IS  less  apt  to  ^ve  nse  to  inflammation  of  the  integument,  ana  has  been 
borne  when  mechanical  pressure  has  produced  an  eschar.  10.  It  can  be  used 
when  apparatus  has  failed  or  become  intolerable.  In  a  majority  of  such  casea^ 
a  cure  has  been  accomplished.  11.  In  certam  situations  it  can  be  made  to 
bear  upon  the  artery  alone.  It  is  far  less  painful  and  requires  a  much  shorter 
time  for  the  cure  than  any  other  method  of  treatment. 

[Dr.  Gross  is  not  awaie  of  the  extent  to  which  Professor  Yauzetti  has 
carried  the  practice  of  intermitting  compression.]*^ 

;•  See  Brit,  and  For.  ired.-Chir.  Bcv^  Jan.  1859,  p.  SSj. 


V.  On  Ufidat  (ktttcer.    By  Pju)nsssoB  Rzbsbi.    (Oiooders  Annali, 
Tol.  clxti.  p.  831.) 

hi  a  notice  of  ihe  forthcoming  third  volume  of  Professor  Hiben's  'Lezioid 
Oxali,'  aa  account  is  given  of  his  experience  with  respect  to  labial  cancer  at  the 
3^irin  Clinic.  The  q^  of  the  81  patients  were  as  follows : — 2  between  twentj 
and  thirty,  3  between  thirty  iind  forty,  11  between  forty  and  fifty,  28  between 
fifty  and  sixty,  20  between  sixty  and  seventy,  and  17  between  seventy  and 
eighty.  Of  inese,  69  belou^  to  the  fieasaiUry  class,  a  predominance  perhaps 
attributable  to  their  uiinntritiQus  food,  their  abuse  of  peppers,  garlic,  vinegaif^ 
and  the  like  condiment^,  their  neglect  of  personal  cleanliness,  and  their  exposure 
to  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  Another  predHection  of  the  disease  was  for 
the  male  sex  and  the  lower  Up,  inasmuch  as  only  3  of  the  eases  occurred  in 
women,  and  in  only  four  instances  was  the  upper  lip  affected,  two  of  thea^ 
occurring  in  men  and  two  in  women.  In  all  but  one  patient,  the  san^uineov 
temperament  was  manifested  in  a  greater  or  less  d^ree,  showing  the  influence 
of  the  conditions  of  the  bloodvessels  and  of  the  bbod  in  this  disease  as  con^ 
pared  with  that  of  the  nervous  sj^stem.  In  76  of  the  subjects,  the  constitntion 
was  good,  robust,  or  even  athletic.  This  confirms  the  observation  made  h^ 
Pravaz,that  the  genand  belief  is  erroneous,  which  supposes  .that  lymphatu^ 
delicate,  cachectic  constitutions,  are  most  liable  to  cancer.  Persons  q^m^ 
cachectic  and  enfeebled  as  the  disease  advajices,  as  its  result,  not  as  its  cause. 

In  most  of  the  patients,  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  skin  prevailed,  and 
there  were  few.  eases  in  winch  some  compUcation  was  not  olisenred,  arisii^ 
from  disturbances  of  •  the  respiratery  or  circulatory  organs,  varix,  varicose 
«lcers,  chronic  /^tro-hepatitis,  pellagra,  &e.  After  a  while,  the  glanda  ia 
the  vicinity  enlarge,  andf  it  is  of  importance  to  determine  whether  their  in- 
crease be  merely  sympathetic  or  symptomatic  of  invasion  of  the  disease.  In 
the  former  case,  a  single  gland  only  usually  becomes  enlarged,  being  of  rec(.nik 
origin,  round  or  oval  in  form,  moveable,  and  liable  to  spontaneous  changes 
In  size ;  it  is  painful  and  tender  to  the  touch,  the  skin  bein^  warmer  than 
lusnal,  and  in  some  cases  aUghtly  reddened.  In  symptomatic  enlargemenj^ 
two  or  more  glands  are  almost  always,  affected,  large  and  indurated  lymphatic 
cords  stretdung  between  them,  and  often  down  the  side  of  the  necL  Alter  a 
while,  the  glanos.may  acquire  ^ .lai|;e  siee,  assuming  an  irreeiilar  form,  becoming 
more  or  less  fixed  at  their  base,  being  but  slight^  moveaole,  and  not  xmder* 
Ifoing  spontaneous  jchange  in  size. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  operation,  M.  Biberi  submits  his  patients  to 
hygieaie  and  medical  treatment  calculated  to  relieve  any  complication  or 
eubdue  any  inflammatory  action  that  may  be  present.  Some  cases  of  cancroid 
-would  indeed  be  cwed  mr  such  procedures,  had  the  patients  sufficient  patience 
to  await  the  result.  Believing  ^  empbyment  of  caustics  mischievous  in 
almost  «J1  other  fonns  of  cancer,  M.  Biberi  r^ards  them  as  of  great  utilitv  in 
iapithelial  cancer,  especially  of  the  face,  when  the  base  is  small  enough  to  admit 
of  its  entire  destruction.  But  as  the  tissue  of  the  lip  is  very  soft  and  yielding, 
and  cancer  soon  sends -widely-spread  roots  into  it,  and  as  patients  usually  do 
not  apply  until  the  lesion  hs^  thus  become  oxtenaive,  tne  employment  of 
caustics  is  not  admissible.  Moreover,  considerable  deformity  may  result  from 
its  application,  and  an  .aggravation  of  the  disease  may  be  i>roduced  when  the 
whole  has  net  been  extirpated.  The  operation  with  the  V  incision,  having  its 
base  towards  the  labial  edge,  and  conjoined  when  necessary  with  cheiloplasty, 
is  that  to  which  Professor  Biberi  ^ives  the  deoided  preferenoe.  He  eiitecs 
into  consideraUe  details  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  for  which  we  have 
iK>t  space.  Whatever  form  of  the  operation  be  adopted,  he  insists  upon  the 
.ficoessity  of  re^uiovvoig  dbiring  its  performance  all  glands  that  may  be  symptoivb- 
AticaUyJiffec^. 
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Of  78  persona  opented  upon,  73  left  the  Clinic  cured;  some  of  these,  how- 
ever, returned  at  the  end  of  more  or  less  lonf  periods  suffering  from  other 
cancerous  diseases,  8  succumbed  to  a  reproduction  of  the  disease  while  in 
the  Clinic,  and  3  died  after  the  operation  from  causes  not  connected  with 
it.  The  following  are  the  conclusions  drawn  from  a  ccmsideration  of  the 
cases  of  the  81  patients: — 1.  The  disease  almost  always  commences  as  epi- 
thelial cancer  or  epithelioma  of  the  skin  or  mucous  surface  of  the  bp, 
spreading  thence  to  the  parenchyma,  and  very  rarely  begins  in  this  last,  ex- 
tending thence  to  the  surfaces.  2.  The  skm  is  almost  always  primarily 
affected,  and  only  in  some  rare  instances  by  morbid  diffusion  from  the  mucous 
surface.  3.  Although  very  frequently  unaffected  at  first,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane becomes  almost  always  implicated  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  4.  The 
cellular  tissue  of  the  parenciiyma  is  always  simultaneously  affected,  as  are  very 
frequently  the  mucous  and  sebaceous  crypts,  to  the  great  number  of  which  in 
the  lips  "benjamin  Bell  attributed  the  frequency  of  labial  cancer.  5.  The 
muscular  tissue  is  sometimes  unaffected,  sometimes  participates  slightly  in 
the  disease,  and  in  some  cases  is  so  involved  as  to  become  entirely  destroyed. 
6.  Whatever  our  nosological  distinctions  may  be  in  respect  to  the  species  of 
cancer,  Nature  shows  how  ill-founded  they  ure,  hj  exhibiting  more  than  one  of 
these  toother;  but  facial  cancers  are  those  inwmch  this  junction  is  seldomest 
obsenred. 


71.   On  ike  Union  of  Wounds  by  Collodion.    By  M.  GoTBAin).     (Gazette 
M6dicale,  1858,  Nos.  49  and  60.) 

M.  GoTiuKi)  observes  that  collodion  intended  to  act  as  an  agglutinative  agent 
should  possess  the  consistence  of  a  very  thick  syrup.  The  loUowing  formula 
furnishes  such  a  collodion :  Sulph.  ether,  at  6(r,  hundred  parts ;  pyroxiline, 
eight  parts ;  and  alcohol  at  36^,  five  parts.  Collodion  so  prepared  is  very  adhe- 
sive, drying  into  a  thin  transparent  pellicle,  only  capable  of  Deing  removed  by 
means  of  etner.  It  possesses,  however,  but  little  extensibility,  and  if  applied 
to  parts  liable  to  chan^  in  volume  it  cracks.  When,  therefore,  it  is  required 
as  an  impermeable  covering  for  parts  which  are  inflamed  or  menaced  with  inflam- 
mation, its  elasticity  should  oe  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  little  castor  oil 
or  turpentine.  This  elastic  collodion  should  not  be  employed  ha  an  agglutina- 
tive agent. 

Any  very  superficial  breach  of  surface  may  be  united  by  means  of  collodion. 
It  is  a  bad  plan,  however,  to  apply  it  upon  strips  of  linen,  which  conceal  the 
wound  from  tne  surgeon  and  renaer  the  exact  apposition  of  its  edges  doubtfuL 
The  edges  should  be  brought  into  perfect  contact,  and  kept  somewhat  pressed 
together  by  the  fingers  of  an  assistant ;  the  part  being  tpetl  dried,  a  thick  layer 
of  collodion  is  then  applied  by  means  of  a  pencil,  and  is  extended  for  some 
little  distance  beyond  the  edges  of  the  wouna,  the  contact  of  the  parts  bein^ 
maintained  by  the  assistant  until  the  pellicle  has  dried.  This  answers  admi- 
rably in  clean  wounds  comprising  only  a  portion  of  the  thickness  of  the  skin, 
such  as  the  small  cuts  on  the  nands  and  face,  which  if  neglected  give  rise  to 
much  inconvenience  by  inflaming  and  suppurating.  The  ox^ary  plasters  not 
only  conceal  the  condition  of  the  wound,  but  become  detached  by  washing, 
while  the  collodion  does  not  separate  untfl  healing  is  effected. 

This  simple  procedure  is  insufficient  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  separation 
in  the  wound,  and  when  there  is  a  considerable  loss  of  substance.  Strips  of 
adhesive  plaster  often  hold  such  wounds  in  only  imperfect  apposition,  and 
make  insufficient  or  irregular  traction ;  while  when  union  by  the  second  inten- 
tion is  only  possible,  they  impede  the  flow  of  the  discharge.  In  sudi  cases  M. 
Go^and  makes  a  frequent  use  of  what  he  calls  the  dry  collodion  snittre.  Two 
strips  of  linen  are  prepared,  being  somewhat  longer  than  the  wound  itself,  and 
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Iffoad  in  pioportion  as  it  is  deep.  These  are  soaked  in  collodion,  and  fastened 
parallel  to  tne  two  sides  of  the  wound,  at  some  millimetres  from  its  edges.  To 
these  strips,  and  perpendicular  to  Hmc  direction  and  to  that  of  the  wound,  are 
stuck  by  one  of  their  outer  extremities  some  narrow,  thin,  and  very  supple 
ribbons,  forming  part  with  the  linen  strips,  until  the  edges  of  the  wound  are 
reached.  The  ribbons  yary  in  number  according  to  the  length  of  the  wound, 
and  their  free  ends  being  placed  opposite  each  other,  may  be  tied  together  in 
pairs.  This  tying  draws  together  tne  linen  strips,  and  consequently  the  edges 
of  the  wouna,  which  can  then  be  brought  t(^ther  with  as  much  exactitude 
and  pressure  as  may  be  deemed  desirable.  This  mode  of  uniting  the  deeper 
wounds  possesses  many  advantages.  It  maintaius  the  parts  in  exact  appo- 
sition unattainable  by  plasters,  is  applicable  to  wounds  taking  any  direction, 
and  admits  of  the  consentaneous  employment  of  irrigation  if  required.  Yidal's 
pretty  little  instruments,  the  serres-jines,  suitable  enough  for  a  superficial 
wound,  only  bring  the  edges  of  the  surface  of  a  deep  wound  in  contact,  and 
they  cannot  be  kept  on  more  than  twenty-four  hours  without  risking  the  pro- 
duction of  small  eschars.  The  collodion,  acting  over  large  surfaces,  brings  into 
contact  not  only  the  edges  of  the  incision,  but  also  the  subcutaneous  bleediuA^ 
surfaces.  It  has  tho  advantage  over  the  ordinary  suture  of  being  painless,  ot 
remaining  ui  siiu  as  lonp  as  required,  and  of  allowing  of  the  wound  being  easily 
re-opened  on  account  of  seconoarv  hemorrhage. 

M.  Goyrand  has  no  intention  of  indiscriminately  recommending  the  substitu- 
tion of  collodion  for  other  means  of  securing  union,  but  claims  for  it  admission 
into  practice  concurrently  with  them.  He  states  his  practice  in  the  matter  as 
follows : — 1.  When  I  have  good  collodion  at  my  disposal,  I  always  employ  a 
layer  of  it  to  unite  very  superficial  clean  cuts,  to  which  gummed  plasters  are 
usually  applied.  2.  When  the  wound  comprises  all  the  thickness  of  the 
dermis,  its  edges  being  clean,  easily  approximated,  and  not  likely  to  become 
displaced,  I  often  employ  the  terres-Jinas,  which  allow  of  very  exact  adaptation, 
and  are  very  easily  appLed.  3.  No  uniting  means  is  comparable  to  the  terres" 
Jines,  when  the  object  is  to  bring  together  the  edges  of  a  wound  involving  very 
thin  and  very  moveable  skin,  and  when  one  edge  of  the  wound  is  formed  by 
delicate  skin  and  the  other  by  a  mucous  membrane.  Thus,  I  consider  them  pre- 
ferable to  any  other  means  for  fixing  the  flap  in  certain  anaplastic  operations  of 
the  face,  and  for  uniting  the  wound  made  bv  circumcision  or  castration.  The 
difficulty  of  obtaining  an  immediate  union  of  a  large  wound  of  the  scrotum  by 
means  of  pbsters,  or  even  by  the  interrupted  suture,  is  well  known.  A  rolling 
of  the  ec^es  of  the  incision  takes  place,  bringing  the  epidermic  surface  into 
contact  with  the  deeper  seated  parts,  and  union  never  takes  place  without  sup* 
puration.  The  terret-fines,  on  the  contrary,  maintain  the  edges  of  the  wound 
in  exact  contact,  and  usually  lead  to  union  by  the  first  intention.  4.  Adhesive 
strips  may  be  advantageously  employed  in  wounds  comprising  the  entire  thick** 
ness  of  tne  skin,  or  even  when  the  subcutaneous  fatty  tissue  is  divided,  pro« 
yiding  their  direction  is  longitudinaL  I  especially  employ  them  when  I  think 
that  tne  compression  they  exert  may  prove  of  utility.  5.  When  the  wound, 
though  simple,  is  transverse,  and  does  not  seem  able  to  be  united  throughout 
its  depth  by  means  of  gerret^nes,  I  obtain  the  best  effects  from  the  dir  collodion 
suture.  6.  This  suture  is  uie  sole  means  by  which  we  can,  througn  an  ener* 
getic  and  sustained  action,  keep  together  the  edges  of  a  krge  wound  accom* 
paniedby  loss  of  substance,  whether  our  object  be  to  secure  complete  contact, 
or  to  change  the  round  form  of  the  wound,  so  unfayourable  to  cicatrization,  into 
im  elongated  elliptical  form.  7.  I  know  of  no  means  comparable  to  the  dry 
suture  in  the  case  where,  during  the  production  of  secondiuy  union,  it  is  de« 
sired  to  keep  for  a  long  period  parts  in  contact  whose  adhesion  to  each  other  it 
is  sought  to  obtain.  8.  Finally,  I  am  certain  that  no  means  can  replace  the 
twisted  suture  in  haie-lip  operation,  or  the  deeply-acting  sutures  which  sure 
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Maployisd  in  lodtiiig  penetatiiig' vctmcb  of  the  abdomen  aad  the  pared  edgw  of 
ft  ruptofcd  petineam. 

Ttt*  Off  ths  ^eaimmd  <if  Wouniu  tmd  Ulcen  fy  F^aMaHon^     By  Vnhamm 
BdCissoN.    (Gazetle  M6dioaie^  1858,  Nob.  44, 45,  46,  47,  and  48.) 

Saperfidal  wounds  in  animals  become  rapidlr  desiccated,  and  cicatrization  i$ 
peiformed  in  the  most  favourable  manner  imaer  the  crust  so  formed.  Hie 
idea  occurred  to  Professor  Bouisson  of  endeaYOuring^to  imitate  this  procedure 
by  inducing  the  desiccation  of  wounds  and  ulcers  through  the  employment  of 
wntiiation,  Cicatrijation  might  naturally  be  expected  to  take  place  more  nu 
pidly  and  more  faYOurably  under  the  protective  crust  so  formed,  than  when  the 
open  surface  continued  exposed  to  the  air  and  other  sources  of  irritation. 

The  trial  of  the  nlan  was  commenced  at  the  St.  Eloi,  Montpellier,  in  March, 
1857.  It  was  applied  to  various  examples  of  recent  and  old  wounds;  local 
ulcers,  solutions  of  continuity  after  operations,  &c.,  these  altosether  amounting 
to  above  twenty  in  number.  We  can  refer  only  to  some  of  the  details  given 
bv  the  author.  The  first  case  was  a  large  ulcer  of  the  leg  of  many  yeaw* 
standing,  characterized  bv  the  usual  obstinacy  of  the  malady.  Four  times  in 
the  twenty-four  hours  a  snarp  current  of  air  was  [jropelled  over  its  surfiice* 
during  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  oommon  bellows  being  the  mstrument  and  the 
patient  the  operator.  By  the  very  next  day  a  crust  had  commenced  formings 
and  by  persistence  for  several  days  in  the  ventilation  it  was  rendered  thicker 
and  thicker.  At  the  end  of  about  a  fortnight  the  crust  was  detached  by  means 
of  a  bath,  and  the  sore  was  found  mu^h  reduced  in  size  and  of  a  very  healthy 
aspect.  A  reproduction  of  the  crust  by  renewed  ventUation  still  further  re- 
duced its  size ;  and  had  the  patient  not  become  content  with  the  benefit  re- 
ceived,  complete  cicatrization  would  have  followed.  More  rapid  success 
attended  the  employment  of  the  means  in  more  recent  cases ;  thus,  a  small 
wound  of  the  le^  was  healed  in  eight  days,  and  even  extensive  wounds,  after 
Injury  or  operation,  were  more  rapidly  heieded  than  by  any  of  the  ordinary  pro- 
eedures.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  procedure  could  not  be  adopted  at 
onoe,  as  most  of  the  patients  admitted  having  some  complication,  this  required 
Temoval  before  the  production  of  cicatrization  could  be  attempted.  The  im- 
mediate effect  of  its  employmeut  was  the  production  of  a  sense  of  coolness^ 
while  the  pain  became  moderated  and  the  sui-face  of  the  wound  paler,  as  if 
under  the  action  of  an  astringent.  The  crust  increased  in  thickness  and  tena- 
city in  proportion  to  the  duration  and  force  of  the  ventilation,  and  after  some 
days  assumed  a  horn-like  texture — ^the  dLschai^,  if  still  abundant,  escaping 
somewhere  at  its  detached  circumference.  The  crust  takes  no  part  in  the 
cicatricial  process  which  is  going  on  beneath  it,  but  acts  simply  as  a  natural 
j;nx)tective  dressing.  When,  however,  the  wound  is  small,  uninfiamed,  and 
exempt  from  purulent  secretion,  the  evaporation  induced  dries  up  the  plastic 
lymph  itself,  reducing  it  to  its  organizable  portion.  The  crust,  in  this  cas^ 
becomes  confounded  with  the  cicatrix  itsefr,  which,  forming  rapidly,  fills  up 
the  interval  between  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  caltis  to  mind  what  takea 
place  in  union  by  the  first  intention. 

M.  Bouisson  believes  that  other  therapeutical  efibcts  are  also  derivable 
Irom  the  plan,  and  enumerates  Uiese  UDaer  the  several  ti^es  of  sedative^ 
tistringent,  siccative,  and  antiseptic  action.  Into  his  account  of  these  we  have 
liot  space  to  enter,  and  merely  add  the  general  conclusions  of  his  essay  :— 
1«  Ventilation  of  wounds  and  ulcers  is  of  utility  as  a  curative  agent  in  a  very 
great  number  of  cases.  2.  It  induces  healing  by  desiccating  exposed  surfaces,, 
covering  them  with  a  crust  formed  of  the  residue  of  the  co-effused  liquids. 
$.  This  crust  acts  by  isolating  the  wound  from  the  contact  of  the  air,  and  by 
Ijftvouring  a  simpler  and  more  regular  mode  of  cicateization  than  that  whidi  takea 


jiiflMi  in  exposed  w(mn<)s,  the  dresantff  of  which  frequently  desfn^s  the  cicd-^ 
trix  while  m  process  of  formation.    4.  SubcrastaaeouB  cioatrizatiSon  bears  the* 
Bftme  rdation  to  open  wounds,  that  subcntaneoos  deatrinition  does  to  doeed' 
wounds.    5.  Ventilated  wounds  and  ulcers  dcatriM  more  ra^dly  and  with' 
£6wer  primary  or  consecutire  accidents  than  do  wounds  dressea  with  fatty 
bodies  or  other  medicinal  topical  applications.    6.  Ventilation  devebps  efifects 
which  are  exhibited  by  local  refrigeration^  antiphlo^tic  and  astringent  action, 
desiccation  of  the  wound,  together  with  its  isolation  and  occlusion,  and  its 
preseryaiiofn  from  the  septic  action  of  pas.     7.  It  may  be  performeirby  thet 
ordinary  bellows  or  any  other  apparatus.    It  should  be  continued  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  repeated  several  times  a-day.     8.  It  is  applicable  to  old  or 
recent,  to  smaU  or  large  wounds,  to  ulcers,  bums,  &c.    it  may  also  be  pre- 
ceded by  other  means  of  general  treatment,  or  emploved  as  adjuvatory  to  these. 
9.  It  presents  several  indirect  adrantaccs,  especially  economy  and  simplifica« 
tion  of  dressing,  and  the  maintenance  ox  greater  cleanliness. 


VllL  Lo9i  of  the  Testicle  coneequent  upon  Scartfying  the  Scrotum,    By  M. 
Demolquat.     (Bulletin  de  Therapeutique,  tome  Iv.,  p.  549.) 

Long  since  M.  Velpean  recommend^  the  little  opMeration  of  searifring  the- 
serotum  in  cases  of  gonorrhoeal  orchitis ;  and  its  practice  is  usually  followed  by. 
very  advantageous  results,  especially  when  it  gives  issue  to  a  notable  quantify 
of  citron-coloured  fluid  accummulated  in  the  tunica  va^alis.  M.  Vidal  went 
much  further  than  this,  by  opening  in  painful  orchitis  the  tunica  albu«nea( 
itself,  an  operation  he  declared  to  be  without  inconvenience,  and  one  which  he* 
performed  himself  more  than  four  hundred  times.  M.  Demarquay  for  somei 
years  past  has  not  had  recourse  to  this  practice ;  and  he  does  not  even  enroloy- 
scarification  of  the  scrotum  unless  there  be  fluid  in  the  tuni<»  vaginalis,  fear- 
ing injury  to  the  gland  itself.  Having  seen  an  account  of  a  case  bj  M.  Monta*-- 
itier,  in  which  severe  haemorrhage  followed  scarification,  he  determmed  to  make- 
known  four  instances  which  came  under  his  own  notice,  in  which  still  graver 
oonsequences  ensued. 

The  two  first  cases  occurred  in  persons  between  fifty  and  axty  years  of 
a^,  in  whom  orchitis,  coming  on  dunng  the  treatment  of  stricture,  scarifloa* 
tions  had  been  resorted  to.  They  only  came  under  M.  Demarquay's  notice 
when  the  testides  were  in  part  gone,  spermatic  filaments  being  found  every 
morning  in  the  dressings.  The  patients  were  cured,  but  the  testes  were  lost. 
In  the  third  case,  in  a  man  forty-six  years  of  age,  intense  orchitis  came  on 
duriiMf  treatment  of  stricture;  and  after  various  means  had  been  tried  in  vain, 
scarifications  were  resorted  to,  and  gave  rise  to  a  tolerable  flow  of  blood.  No- 
great  amendment  resulting,  the  author  was  called  in  next  day.  All  the  aper- 
tures were  closed  but  one,  the  edges  of  which  were  everted.  Presently  a  plug 
of  greybh  matter,  at  first  no  larger  than  a  millet-seedj  but  ^adually  increasing 
to  the  size  of  a  cherry,  projected.  It  proved  to  be  the  testicular  substance,  in- 
filtrated with  a  little  pus ;  and  gradually  the  whole  of  the  testicle  was  in  this 
way  discharged.  The  fourth  case  occurred  in  a  young  man,  under  the  same 
drcumstances,  but  here  the  loss  of  the  testis  was  only  partial.  It  may  bo 
Supposed  that  these  are  mere  coincidences,  being  really  examples  of  inflanuna- 
iion  of  the  testis  terminating  in  suppurstbn.  Such  termination  is,  luiwever^ 
Tcrv  rare,  as  the  experience  of  MM.  Ricord  and  Monod  sufficiently  prove. 

The  less  liability  to  such  an  occurrence  in  gonorrhoeal  orchitia,  as  compared 
with  ordiitis  connected  wit^  disease  of  the  genito-nrinary  apparatus,  may  bft 
thus  explained.  In  gonorrhiBa,  it  is  the  epididymis  which  becomes  espedalhf 
seized  with  inflammaiaon,  this  behig  propagated  to  the  envelopes  of  the  testis, 
and  sometimes  to  the  organ  itSelf>  and  to  the  tunica  vagimdis.     Fluid  then 
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diaiaids  tlie  latter,  and  great  relief  may  follow  the  disdiaige  of  tUuB  bj  pimo* 
tores.  Bat  in  orchitis  symptomatic  of  disease  of  the  urinanr  organs,  it  is 
genenliy  the  testis  that  is  affected,  and  the  same  abundant  effusion  into  the 
vaginalis  does  not  take  place.  Scarification  may  here  easily  attain  the  secre- 
tory organ  itself,  and  ill  effects  will  the  more  readily  follow  in  consequence  of 
tiie  economy  being  already  under  the  influence  of  the  original  disease. 


IX.  Sis  Que*  of  iueeesi/kl  Operation /or  Congenital  Caiaraet  in  one  Family.  By 
Dr.  WiLUAits.    (B^ton  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  toI.  liz.,  p.  149.) 

These  cases  occurred  in  a  German  family  linng  at  Boston,  the  mother  and 
four  children  suffering  from  cataract  in  both  eyes.  The  mother  was  not  aware 
•of  any  cases  haying  occurred  amone  her  eight  brothers  and  sisters  or  other  re- 
latives, and  she  has  two  other  cbilaren  who  exhibit  no  traces  of  catazBct.  In 
her  the  opacity  of  each  lens  was  greatest  at  the  centre,  the  margin  being  com- 
paratively clear,  so  that  in  a  moderate  light  she  could  see  enough  to  perform 
ner  household  duties  in  an  imperfect  manner.  The  capsules,  as  also  in  the 
'  children,  were  transparent.  In  all  the  children,  opacities,  consbting  in  dots  of 
yarious  sizes  and  occupying  different  planes,  occupied  nearly  the  entire  field  of 
vision ;  and  in  a  bright  l^ht,  reflections  from  crystals  of  cholesterine  were 
plainly  seen.  In  a  bright  fight  the  children  were  nearly  blind,  and  their  sight 
was  never  sufficient  to  allow  of  their  learning  to  read  or  to  get  their  liveli* 

*  liood.  Six  operations  were  performed  on  the  same  dav  unon  three  of  the 
children,  aeed  seventeen,  twelve,  and  ten  respectively,  tne  lens  and  cansule 
being  freely  divided  by  a  needle  introduced  through  the  sclerotic.  Sparkling 
reflections  from  cholesterine  were  distinctly  seen  in  the  posterior  chamber.  It 
was  several  months  before  the  pupils  all  oecame  clear,  and  in  the  youneest 
girl  one  of  the  eyes  had  to  be  operated  upon  a  second  time.  The  children 
now  have  perfect  vision,  and  with  the  aid  of  cataract  glasses  will  be  able  to 
follow  any  occupation.  The  eyes  of  the  mother,  and  of  the  other  child,  a^ed 
two  years,  have  not  yet  been  operated  upon,  the  woman  still  feeling  too  timid. 
Dr.  Williams  knows  of  another  family,  presenting  no  less  than  seven  cases^ 
others  of  the  family  being  free  from  disease.  Some  of  the  eyes  had  been 
operated  upon,  but  with  imperfect  success,  portions  of  the  capsule  left  behind 
having  become  tough. 

^  [In  the  January  Number  of  the  'North  American  Medico-Chirurgical  Ee- 
yiew,'  is  a  very  interesting  case  of  congenital  cataract,  related  by  Dr.  Rohrer 

•  of  Philadelphia.  The  patient  had  been  totally  blind  for  sixteen  years,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  enjoyment  of  unimpaired  vision  at  a  period  of  twenty-one  yeara 

^iifter  the  performance  of  the  operations.] 


X.  On  the  Operation/or  Hernia  in  Children.    By  Dr.  Bjlvqth. 
(Deutsche  Kliuik,  1858,  No.  29.) 

Dr.  Ravoth  communicates  an  interesting  case  of  inguinal  hernia  occurring  in 
'B  male  child,  fourteen  months  old.  Observed  soon  after  birth,  a  truss  had  not 
been  applied  to  it  until  the  child  was  six  months  old,  and  this,  owing  to  the  fre- 
quent projection  of  the  large  hernia,  seems  to  have  been  ill-fitting.  When  the 
child  was  seen  by  the  author,  incarceration  of  the  hernia  had  taken  phice  during 
forty-eight  hours.  The  scrotum  was  distended  with  a  tumour  as  large  as  a 
man's  &t,  having  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  hydrocele.  As  repeated 
attempts  with  the  taxis,  under  chloroform,  were  found  useless,  the  operation 
was  at  once  resorted  to.  In  order  to  avoid  loss  of  blood,  two  small  arteriea, 
which  were  divided  widle  laying  the  sac  bare,  were  at  once  tied,     The  parta 
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were  renlaoed  without  opening  the  sac,  and  the  wonnd  was  simplj  dressed,  % 
little  paa  of  chaxpie  bein^  laia  over  the  inffoinal  canal  Chloroform  was  em- 
ployed  during  the  operation^  and  frequenthr  since  during  the  dressing  of  the 
wound,  on  account  of  the  child's  cries — ^the  hernia  then  very  easily  redescending, 
Jn  about  three  weeks  the  wound  had  cicatrised,  and  a  properly  fitting  truss  was 
after  a  while  well  borne. 

In  reference  to  the  histoiy  of  this  case,  the  question  may  be  asked,  when  is 
the  most  suitable  time  for  the  application  of  a  truss  in  infants  P  Most  practi- 
tioners say  not  before  the  sixth  month,  and  some  even  not  before  the  twelfth. 
This  advice  is  grounded  upon  the  jpreat  sensibility  of  the  child's  skin,  the 
necessity  of  great  cleanliness,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  child  rendering  a  frequeut 
change  of  the  truss  necessary,  the  rarity  of  strangulation  in  childhcHod,  ana  the 
frequency  with  which  a  spontaneous  cure  is  Drought  about  in  congenital 
hernia.  Although  these  reasons  may  have  their  weight  in  particular  cases, 
the  author  does  not  consider  that  they  have  validity  enough  to  raise  this 
practice  into  a  fi^eneral  rule.  On  the  contrary,  he  Believes  that  the  truss 
should  be  appliea  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  and  chieflv  because  the  par- 
tial or  total  protrusion  of  the  hernia  gives  rise  to  much  abdominal  pain  and 
gastric  disturbances,  causing  crying  and  restlessness,  and  impeding  develop- 
ment. The  hernia,  too,  increases  in  size,  and  the  abdominal  ring  in  widtL 
80  that  the  tumour  is  retained  with  more  and  more  difficulty,  and  a  radical 
cure,  which  at  this  early  age  may  usuallv  be  expected  from  a  well-fitted  truss, 
becomes  more  unlikely  to  happen.  The  pressure  from  the  large  pad  and 
strong  spring,  too,  now  required,  will  not  be  borne  by  the  child's  delicate 
skin.  Iinalfy,  there  is  the  danger  of  strangulation,  which  at  this  early  age  is 
not  always  easily  detected,  and  tne  operation  for  the  relief  of  which  is  one  of 
great  danger. 

The  successful  issue  of  the  present  case  is  chiefly  attributed  by  Dr.  Bavoth 
to  three  circumstances— viz.,  the  promptitude  with  which  the  operation  was 
performed ;  the  executing  this  without  opening  the  sac,  and  dilating  the  ring 
with  a  blunt  hook  in  place  of  a  cuttins  instrument.  This  child  had  rejected 
all  food  during  twelve  hours,  and  had  oeen  deprived  of  refreshing  sleep  during 
forty-eight  hours ;  tatd  had  a  further  delay  taken  place  from  the  use  of  baths, 
clysters,  &c.,  the  issue  would  probably  Have  been  different.  Moreover,  the 
hernia  had  not  suffered  from  excessive  employment  of  the  taxis,  and  cbloro- 
form  was  resorted  to  during  its  application.  Aifter  repeating  the  well-known 
ar^ments  in  favour  of  not  opening  the  sae.  Dr.  Aavoth  observes  that  in 
children  this  should  never  be  opened  when  there  is  any  possibility  of  avoiding 
it,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  large  hernias,  where  repeated  protrusion  may 
be  produced  bv  the  child's  cries  and  movements  before  the  healing  is  accom* 
pHsned.  In  tne  present  instance  the  hernia  was  very  large,  containing  the 
csecum  and  processus  vermifornUs,  The  old  practice,  now  almost  forgotten,  of 
attempting  to  dilate  the  aperture  without  the  use  of  a  cutting  instrument 
should  when  practicable,  be  preferred.  As  far  as  the  author  is  aware,  there 
are  about  thirty  cases  on  record  in  which  the  operation  for  hernia  has  been 
performed  on  infants  and  young  children;  and  of  the  seventeen  operations  of 
which  the  issue  is  given,  nine  termioated  in  death. 
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Q.TJARTBELY    REPORT    ON     HIDWIFEBY. 
Br  RoBHRT  Babvxs,  1C.D.  Loud. 

PHTSIOXAir   TO    THE.  BOTAI.    KJLTBBKXTT    C&JLBXTT. 

L  PHTsUK^oar  iin>  PAZBoiOiT  o»  tbb  UiiixnuioiiJLTBD  Eeiuiji. 

L  Bsmirekei  on  ike  Sreetik  Orgam  iff  Wotmrn,  and  o»-  ike  Mmetriat  Tuko- 
■    cmarian  Jppar&imr,  in  ikeir  BkaUime^eUk^  (kmU4iet^  cmd  MeneinmaHen.    Br 

CsABLBs  ^HxyKOST.    (Brown-S^iiaird^i  Jcwni.  de  PhysioL,  Odober,  1858.) 
%  On  ike  FkneHcmqf  iki  Plaeenimr    By  Dri  Ci^.  BraWAW^    (Gu.  Uebdom., 

Jan.  1869.) 
dlr  Noie  on  Hamorrkagm  of  ike  TaUepumTifhee.    By  AiSB&t  PuBC£.    (G». 

Hebdom.,  J«l  18^9.) 
4  SjHrpaiUm  of  an  Iweerted  Uientt  by  Benuemeni:    By  Dr.  HcCixffTOOK. 

(DaUin  Quart.  Joun.  of  Med.  Sdenee,  Feb.  18S9.) 

L  M.  Ghabus  RoHaBT's  iBterestiiig  resoMrdies  oa  tke  anatcMBy  of  tbe  fematb 
oigaiis  are  sumiBed  in  the  foLk>wiBg  proposiiknui 

1«  In  woman  the  body  of  the  uiema  prcsenta  ih»  stracton  of  an  ereetii* 
digan,  of  a  true  corpna  spongiosum. 

8w  That  to  the  oyanr  abo  a&  eieettle  bulb  is  attaahed. 

&  That  in  all  <^e  ouflaes  of  yertebrata,  and  eapeeially  in  all  nlammife^^  » 
BDOcial  maseokr  appamtua  embcacea  the  ovidnet  and  ovary,  and  e&ota  thoiB 
adaptation  to  each  other. 

4.  That  the  fasoicuii  of  the  0¥aria-4abal  muBcnlar  membruiea  (metoarium  and 
mesometrium)  have  such  relations  with  the  oorpora  spongiosa,  and  especaally 
with  their  efferent  simisea,  that,  at'  Uie  moment  of  eontraotion,  the  meshes  of 
like  network  in  the  midst  of  whioh  run  the  yenoos  channeUy  contraetang  im 
mtrj  direction,  these  most  necessarily  be  compressed,  and  the  diachaige  oC 
Uood  more  or  less  completely  stopped. 

5.  That  the  centraoUon  cm  the  oyario-tubel  muscokr  apparatus  persisting 
dnriBg  the  whole  period  of  ovulation,  the  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  uood  ana 
l^e  erection  of  the  oorpora  spongiosa  of  the  uterus  and  ovaiy,  which  is  the> 
result,  have  the  same  duration. 

6.  That  menstmation  coinciding  also,  on  the  other  hand,  with  ovulation,  it 
is  natural  to  consider  it  as  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  erection  of  the* 
uterus;  a  true  menstrual  hsmorriiage,  mcNreover,  never  presenting  itself  bot 
where  the  uterus  possesses  a  truly  erectile  strueture. 

.  7.  That  if  seual  excitation,  as  seems  probable,  can  deteimine  the  erectioB 
oi  the  uterus  and  ovary,  it  is  easy  to  account  by  that  iisot  for  the  ooincidenot^ 
of  the  periods  of  menatruation  and  ovulation. 

d»  Dr.  Claude  Bernard  has  oonmunicaMto  the  3ociMdeBiok)fliB,  of  Paris^ 
im  account  of  some,  researches  on  the  function  of  the  placenta.  lie  had  soma 
time  before  announced  the  presence  of  gluoose  in  the  MBniotic  fluid.  In  pm-^ 
suing  his  researches  into  the  origp  of  thm  substance,  he  found  that  the  plaoentar 
of  certain  mammifera  contains  in  the  normal  state  a  considerable  quantity  of 
glycogenic  matter.  Ruminants  alone  seemed  to  offer  an  exception ;  but  M. 
Bernard  now  finds  that  in  these  the  glycogenic  matter,  instead  of  being  met 
with  in  the  placentas,  has  its  productive  organs  in  certain  points  of  the  amnios. 
The  glycogenic  matter  of  fostal  a^e,  whatever  the  species  under  examination,  is 
formed  by  cellules,  which  in  aU  their  histological  characters  are  exactlv  sioiilar 
to  the  cellules  of  the  liver  of  adult  animals.  In  the  rodents  these  cellules  are 
formed  between  the  festal  placenta  and  the  maternal  placenta.  In  ruminants, 
there  are  seen  on  the  amnios  whitish  spots,  which  have  either  been  completely 
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drei!ool»^  bj  ckmewn,  or  tikeiifof  epitlidMipHtfe>ljogioil  producfloiiB.  Umb^ 
white  spots  are  composed  of  agglomeratioiis  of  ceUuloB  simUaar  to  tke- preceding;. 
On  DHerosGOpieal  exanuBatioQ  of  these  sffoisr  th^  ave  seen  to  be  composed  o€ 
irkkd  of  papittn  filled  with  ceUsy  and  cireanuonbed  by  aa  ainorpfaoiiB  menif 
brenB.  ledine  gifes  a  rose  coloor  to  the  oeUular  ce&tento.  The  layer  of  oeUs 
aBparalmfpthe'fitetal  and  maternal  pboeataain  rod8nte,and  the  pMnllsoontaioaBff 
the  cells  in  nuninants,  are  developedfrom  the  eailiesieiMoh  of  fatal  life,  ana 
immediately  enter  upon  thehr  funotions.  Like  the  hepatio  cells  in>fonn>  theis 
fottctionis simikf^--<it  least,  as  fav  as  the pvodncMon of  gfyeogenic natter  is 
doneemed,  for  tbe  author  has  not  yet  concluded  his  researches  relatiTe  to  the 
B0SBR>le  sectvtiott  of  bile  by  these  organs.  It  isatnie  liver,  abs<^ately  naknown 
nitherto.  Whilst  these  oi^^^aas  are  in  fnnoiion,  the  intwnal  lifer  ot  the  fostes 
is  in  a  mdimentary  state ;  its  cells,  petfeetiy  embrfonio,  prodaee  neither  ^eo» 
genie  matter  nor  glucose.  Later  th^  change  their  appearance,  take  gnuoally 
tiieir  normal  shape  and  dimensions,  and  b^in  t»  secrete  glyoogenio  matter. 
At  the  same  time,  the  hepatic  cells  o£  the  placenita  or  of  the  anmios  beooma 
atrophied,  and  disappear* 

3,  3(r  Albert  Paeck,  honse-sorgeon  to  the  H6tel  Dlea  at  Tonlon,  makes  an 
intovstin^  communication  on  hseimorrhages  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  He  cites 
the  following  cases ; 

1st.-  A  married  woman  was  attacked  with  small-pox ;  when  admitted  into 
hospital  she  complained  of  acute  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  lumbar  re^on 
and  towards  the  sacrum,  and  this  although  she  had  menstruated  a  fortnight 
before.  She  rolled  about  in  the  bed  screaming.  Two  days  later,  she  was 
seized  with  profuse  uterine  hsBmorrha^e,  and  diea  almost  suddenly.  On  exami- 
nation, the  uterus  was  found  full  of  clots ;  the  mucous  membrane  was  quite 
healthy,  except  at  the  fundus,'  where  it  was  thickened,  yiolet,  infiltrated  with 
blood;  at  this  point  a  dot  remained^  which  stretched  into  the  left  Eftllo^an 
tube.  The  tubes  were  of  a  violet  aspect,  of  the  size  of  the  little  finger,  and 
filled  with  a  large  vermicular  clot.  There  was  not  a  drop  of  blood  or  serosity 
in  the  peritoneum.  The  ri^ht  ovary  presented  no  rupture,  but  had  a  clot  the 
size  of  a  small  walnut  on  its  outer  surface.  The  left  ovar^,  of  the  size  of  a 
hen's  e^  was  almost  entirely  converted  int.o  a  sac  containmg  a  fatty  matter 
and  hairs.  This  case  was  reported  b^  M.  Laboulb^ne  to  the  3oci6t4  de  Biolode 
in  1853 ;  the  conclusion  being  that  it  was  a  case  of  hsemorrhage  of  the  ^1* 
lopum  tubes. 

The  next  case  occurred  under  the  observation  of  M.  !Pa6ck  himself.  A 
strongs  robust  woman,  aged  thirty-eight,  was  admitted  on  the  Srd  of  July,  1858, 
and  <£ed  ten  years  after,  of  menin§^  haemorrhage.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  uterus  was  quite  healthy ;  at  the  level  of  toe  left  horn  were  some  san- 
guinc^nt  mucosities,  resembling  those  contained  in  the  inner  half  of  the  cor- 
responding tube.  The  right  tube  contained  a  white  opaque  mucus,  it  was 
fixed  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  ovary ;  two  or  three  serou?  cvsts  the  size  of 
a  pin's  head  were  on  the  oviduct ;  the  mucous  membrane  near  tne  fimbriie  was 
diul  red,  and  pale  elsewhere.  The  left  tube  was  violet,  as  if  ecchvmosed ;  its 
t)uter  third  was  as  lar^  as  the  index  fin^r ;  the  fimbriated  ena  was  widdy 
open,  and  connected  with  the  ovary  by  tL  tubular  membrane  continued  from  it, 
fsrming  a  complete  oanal  to  the  ovary.  This  portion  was  dilated  by  sanguine- 
lent  muoosities,  and  on  pressure  escaped  from  the  uterine  mouth  of  the  tube  ; 
the  mucous  membrane  wsts  dark  red^  finely  injected.  There  was  no  rupture  of 
the  ovary ;  but  an  apoplectic  cavity  in  its  substance.  This  the  author  considers 
to  be  a  ease  of  tnbei  nnmerrhagei  partly  enqytying  itsdf  into  the  nterus. 

4.  Dr.  McClintock  relates  an  important  case  in  whicli  an  inverted  uterus 
was  removed  by  linear  ieraiemeni.  The  patient,  aced  twenty-two,  mother  of  one 
child,  very  aniemic,  was  admitted  into  the  Dnolin  Lymj^-in  Hospital  in  Sep- 
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tember,  1858.  For  twdre  montliB  she  had  suffered  yerj  profuse  disobarges  <^ 
blood,  always  oominff  on  at  the  menstrual  periods,  and  lusting  for  fourteen  or 
twentr-one  days.  A  pediculated  tumonr,  of  pyriform  shape,  and  of  the 
sice  of  a  walunt^  was  toond  bw  in  the  yagina;  the  neck  of  this  tumonr  was 
embraced,  but  not  constricted,  by  the  thin  os  uteri  $  it  was  auite  insensible  to 
ordinary  manipulation ;  its  suiface  was  smooth,  dark  pink,  ana  discharged  blood 
when  scratched.  The  patient  had  been  delivered  after  a  protracted  labour,  by 
a  rude  country  midwue,  fourteen  months  before ;  the  after-birth,  she  sa^8» 
twice  "  slipped  away''  from  the  nurse,  the  cord  being  broken.  The  tumour  being 
drawn  down  by  a  vulsellum,  the  os  was  entirely  effaced,  the  vagina  becoming 

r'te  continuous  with  the  neck  of  the  tumour.  This  led  to  the  conclusion 
t  the  case  was  one  of  inyerted  uterus.  Several  attempts  were  made  under 
chloroform  to  effect  re-inversion,  without  success.  On  tne  20th  of  October,  a 
silk  liffature  was  passed  round  the  neck  of  the  uterus  by  Gooch's  canula ;  tlib 
caused  much  pain,  and  some  vomiting.  In  the  evening  the  ligature  was 
tightened,  and  again  on  the  next  day.  After  forty-eight  hours  the  ^raseur 
was  applied  below  the  ligature,  the  uterus  having  been  drawn  down  by  a  yul- 
solium.  The  chain  was  worked  very  slowly,  the  uterus  being  severed  in  eight 
minutes.  Pain  attended  the  operation;  and  febrile  excitement  followed; 
opium  was  given,  and  turpentine  epithems  applied.  In  a  fortnight  the  patient 
was  allowed  to  get  up.  Six  weeks  afterwanls,  the  os  uteri  presented  almost 
the  ordinary  appearance ;  a  catheter  passed  about  one-third  of  an  inch  up  the 
cervical  canal.  On  the  27th  of  December,  Dr.  McGlintock  was  informea  that 
the  patient  was  quite  well,  but  had  not  menstruated. 


n.  Pbbonakct. 

On  the  DiagnoiU  of  Prtgnancw,    By  Professor  Hscksb.    (Monatsschr.  f. 
Geburtsk.,  Dec.  1868.) 

Professor  Hecker,  of  Marburg,  has  published  the  result  of  extensive  investi- 
gations into  the  prognostic  value  of  the  penetrability  to  the  finger  of  the  os 
internum  uteri  in  pregnane;^.  It  is  generallyknown  that  shortly  before  the 
onset  of  labour  the  os  uteri  internum  opens.  JDr.  Hecker  has  endeavoured  to 
give  precision  to  the  indications  of  this  phenomenon.  Since  1833,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  chai^  of  the  Marburg  Lying-in  Hospital,  records  have  been 
kept  of  the  date  on  wliich  the  os  internum  was  ascertained  to  be  open,  and  of 
the  lapse  from  that  event  to  labour.  He  of  course  points  to  the  dimcultv,  that 
the  time  when  the  opening  of  the  os  internum  was  felt  was  not  necessariiV  that 
when  the  o^  first  opened;  out  he  believes  that  the  results  of  a  large  number  of 
observations  compensate  for  this  source  of  error,  although,  since  all  the  error 
is  always  on  the  same  side,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  multiplication  of  cases 
can  tend  to  its  neutralization. 

Dr.  Hecker  remarks  that  he  has  several  times  observed,  in  the  case  of  women 
who  had  walked  a  lonf^  distance  to  come  to  hospital,  or  who  recently  had 
undergone  violent  exertion,  that  the  inner  os  uteri  was  penetrable  on  admission, 
but  closed  again  after  a  few  days  rest. 

His  general  results  are  as  follows : 

Out  of  2593  persons  examined  between  1833  and  1858,  there  were  946  in 
whom  the  inner  os  uteri  was  penetrabb  to  the  finger.  Of  these  946, 723  were 
pluriparsB  and  223  primipar».    Of  the  723  pluriparae, 

366  were  delivered  within  7  days  of  ascertained  penetrability. 
610  „  „    14 

686  „  „    21  „ 

638  „  „    28  „ 

85  ,,  after  28  „ 
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Of  the  823  primipane, 

138  were  delivered  within 7  days. 

]^l       u        u  ,: 

189       „        21  ,. 

209       „        28  „ 

14  went  over 28  „ 

Thus  it  appears  that  in  primiparsD,  penetrability  of  the  inner  os  uteri  was 
foUowed  by  kbonr  in  seven  oavs  in  62  per  cent,  of  tne  cases,  and  in  pluripare 
in  about  50  per  cent.;  that  laoour  followed  within  fourteen  days  in  76  per 
cent,  of  the  primiparse,  and  in  70*5  per  cent,  of  the  plnripane. 


m.  Laboub. 

1.  Four  Deliver Ui  by  Cautriau  Section  in  extreme  Contraction  of  the  Pelvii, 
By  Dr.  G.  Pagenstechee.    (Monatssch.  f.  Qeb.,  Aug.  1858.) 

2.  Ccuei  of  Catarian  Section,  with  Successful  Result  for  Mother  and  Child, 
By  T.  J.  Fbeericks  and  J.  A.  QaoBSBECK.  (NederL  Tijdschr,  ii.,  Jan. 
1858;  and  Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  No.  8, 1858.) 

3.  On  Perforation  and  Cephalotripsy,  By  Dr.  Charles  Hennig.  (Monatsschr. 
f.  Geburtsk.,  Jan.  1859.) 

4.  Obstetrico-Medical  History  of  a  Woman  in  Twelve  Labours,    By  Dr.  Pesbin. 

(Gazette  M6dicale,  Jan.  1859.) 

5.  A  New  Obstetric  Forceps  {called  Leniceps).    By  Dr.  A.  Mattel    (Gazette 

M^dicale,  Jan.  1859.) 

6.  On  Inflammation  of  the  Fallopian  Tubes  and  Escape  of  the  Purulent  Secretion 
into  the  Cavity  of  the  Abdomen,  as  a  cause  of  Peritonitis  in  Puerperal  Women, 
By  Dr.  A.  Mabtin.    (Monatsschr.  f.  Geburtsk.,  Jan.  1859.) 

1.  The  four  cases  of  Dr.  Pagenstecher  illustrate  various  conditions  which 
are  held  in  Germany  to  be  motives  for  resort  to  the  Csesarian  section. 

Case  I. — Rupture  of  the  uterus  during  labour,  in  a  pelvis  contracted  from 
osteomalacia;  escape  of  the  child  into  the  abdominal  cavity;  Casarian  section. 
— On  the  9th  November,  1857,  Dr.  Pagenstecher  was  called  to  a  woman,  aged 
twenty-eight.  She  had  borne  a  first  child  three  years  before,  and  had  been 
unable  to  move  for  four  months  after.  During  this  second  gestation,  she  had  suf* 
fered  from  pains  in  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  and  hips,  and  during  the  last  three 
months  haa  been  unable  to  walk  or  lie  down,  bem^  reduced  to  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed.  During  stormy  and  painful  contractions,  repeated  vomiting  set 
fter  which  the  child^  head,  which  nad  been  before  felt,  s    "    '    " 


in,  after  which  1 

and  all  pains  ceased.  Dr.  Pagenstecher  found  the  patient  an  hour  and  a  half 
after  the  catastrophe  much  prostrated,  cold  at  the  extremities,  cold  sweat  on 
the  forehead,  pulse  imperceptible.  The  belly,  veiy  tender,  was  hanging  over 
the  symphysis ;  below  the  navel  he  felt  a  hard  round  lump,  filling  lx)th  sides 
of  the  abdomen ;  above  this,  to  the  left  of  the  navel,  a  foot  was  made  out.  The 
p«lvis  presented  a  strong  curvature  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  forwards,  and  to  the 
right  a  considerable  curvature  of  the  sacrum,  it  beinff  compressed  from  above 
downwards.  The  conjugate  diameter  was  2^  incnes,  tne  symphysis  was 
pointed  to  the  right,  ana  the  rami  of  the  pubes  formed  two  nearly  narallel 
lines,  running  to  the  tubera  ischia.  The  tubera  were  scarcely  two  nngers'- 
breadth  across.  The  os  uteri  could  not  be  reached.  When  the  abdomen 
was  incised,  the  uterus  was  seen  pale  and  contracted  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
wound,  the  right  shoulder-blade  of  the  child  in  the  upper.  The  child  ex- 
tracted, much  thick  dark  blood  flowed  from  the  abdomen.  The  incised  wound 
yielded  hardly  any  blood.    There  seems  to  have  been  no  reaction.     Death 


followed  twenty-six  honra  after  the  operation.  On  diMeflticM,  puiwmwm  iap»- 
gala  were  found  in  the  peritoneal  sa^  butno  peritoneal  exudations.  The 
ntems  was  tolerably  thick  and  oohtracted  at  its  fundus,  and  very  distended  and 
thin  below.  Its  posterior  waQ  was  rent  in  an  oblique  direction,  from  the  08 
uteri  to  the  insertion  of  the  right  broad  ligametlt.  The  fist  oould  be  passed 
through  the  wound,  and  onwards  iAto  the  vagina  through  the  open  os  uteri. 
The  walls  of  the  uterus  at  fundus  wer6  p&Ie,'  but  sound  and  thick ;  the  lower 
Mrti,  -and  especially  around  the  rent,  were  diaooloared,  very  raelt  and  tkin. 
Dr.  Paffenstaeker  is  unwilling  to  declare  that  the  uterine  walls  were  in  -ft 
diaeasea  state  prior  i^  the  ruptmre.  He  thinks  that  poiaibly  the  long  2>res* 
sure  of  the  uterus  against  the  psojeeting  point  of  ihe  pnoes,  and  the  sharp  ridgo 
of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  favoured  the  rupture. 

Casb  U.—'Casarian  $eetUm  in  eontraeted  pelvis  &om  otleomalada.'^^K 
woman,  aeed  forty,  had  borne  eight  ehildren,  the  last  four  dead.  Labours  te- 
dious, wiUi  forceps.  Since  the  second  pregnancy  she  baa- suffered  from  paina 
in  the  bones,  and  can  only  walk  with  difficulty.  Labour  began  on  the  2nd  of 
December,  1857.  The  external  eomugate  diameter  measured  six  inches.  The 
symphysis  was  stronglv  beak-shaped,  uid  the  pabic  arch,  down  to  the  tnbera, 
so  squeezed  up,  that  these  were  seareely  an  indi  apart.  The  pubic  arch  aa- 
anmed  the  shape  of  a  key-hole.  The  promontory  was  easiljr  felt  by  the  fingec. 
The  foetal  heart  was  distinctly  heard.  The  Ciesarian  section  was  peiformed 
under  chloroform.  The  incision  had  to  be  extended  upwards  above  the  navel, 
on  account  of  the  rising  of  the  bladder  so  high  above  the  pelvis.  The  axtrac- 
iion  of  the  duld  was  rendend  difficult  by  the  extremely  energetic  oontractioiL 
of  the  uterus.  The  placenta  had  to  be  detached  from  a  strong  adhesion  to  the 
anterior  wall.  This  occasioned  great  hamorrhage  both  duruig  the  operation 
and  in  the  followii\g  boors,  when  contractile  pains  entirely  ceased,  xhe  child 
lived.  The  after-treatment  oonsisted  in  small  draugbts  of  cold  water  and 
cold  compresses ;  one-anarter  grain  doses  of  morphia  every  three  hours.  Pains 
and  distention  of  the  alidoaMn  eontinned  for  next  four  daya,  than  a  ditehazge 
of  thick  eoagnlated  blood.  At  the  end  of  the  ftrat  week  a  nonnal  loolnal  wi» 
The  sutures  were  removed  on  the  seventh  and  eighth  da^s.  At  the  end  of  tbe 
second  week  peritoneal  symptoms  appeared,  with  vomiting  and  consti])ation, 
and  painful  distention  of  the  belly.  Small  dosee  of  opium  wit^  oastor-oil,  and 
lavements,  allayed  these  conditions,  and  in  fonr  weel^'  time^the  patient  wa9 
fully  restored.    The  child  lived. 

Case  TH.^-GtBtaritm  udion  tn  e&iiirmriim  €f  pelvis  fnm  v^gMHsi-^ 
Primipara,  aged  thirty^seveu ;  8ili  Marah,  1858.  l!ke  patient  is  wxteeAj  time 
feet  and  a  naif  high;  her  sknll  <wasTery  ^t  and  W,  with  Veij  v^pakr 
ptfietal  bones.  Labour  began  last  night ;  the  water  flowed  abont  midnight : 
the  chiM  was  alive.  The  conjugate  diameier  was  estimated  at  two  inches  mn 
n  quarter;  the  pelvic  outlet vevy  narrow.  The  %ead,  with  large  eapnt snooa- 
danenm,  presented.  'Hie  patient  was  narcotised,  and  an  incision  oamed  from 
the  navel  to  two  fingers'-breadth  above  thepnbes;  this  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended above  the  navel.  The  peritoneum  opened,  the  veiy  hi  and  mdtmaiaim 
tmientnm  \kj  behind  the  abdommal  wail.  This  was  pushed  aside,  and  the 
uterus  was  opened.  On  aeeoniit  of  Ihe  ineompleteaBttsthesia  and  the  vestkM- 
ness  of  the  patient,  the  protrasion  of  some  foMs  of  intestine  coold  not  be 
•prevented.  The  left  shoulder  presented  ftnt ;  the  left  arm,  then  the  righ^ 
were  freed,  when  the  breeeh  was  brought  forward,  -and  the  child  delivered  fay 
'the  legs.  It  was  very  eyanotic ;  it  breathed,  however,  -after  a  sliriit  Joaa  of 
-blood  and  eoTd  aspersions.  TIm  pbeesta  lay  below  siid  4x>  tiie  ripit ;  it  was 
removed  without  difficulty.  Free  bleeding  -of  fche  nienis  was  stuled  by  ke. 
'The  wotnid  was  brought  togatiwr,  a  small  ping  inserted  at  the  lower  angk»  tba 
'bcffiy  properly  sni^rttid,  nid  tan  iati  ladder  ^applied  .for.- faren^»fonr  hiaooh 


TntemaHy,  morphia-  aad  he.  The  «mtiii9B  were  removed  <mihe  tixA.  dav;  ite 
entire  wound  healed  by  the  first  intention,  with  the  exoeption  of  a.amall  apol^ 
Xhe  patient  was  quite  well  in  the  third  week,  sodding  hes  child. 

Case  IY. — CoM^ioM  ^^Um  impdtie  cwttraefum  fl^am  oiimm^hekt^petf^miui 
for  the  second  time  on  the  same  woman. — On  the  28tli  March,  1858,  a  married 
woman,  whom  Dr.  Pagensteoher  had  deliveved  by  Caesarian  section  in  1859, 
eame  again  nnder  his  care.  In  the  first  year  the  patient  had  suffered  f  reaneat 
velapses  of  osteomalacia,  and  was  now  in  a  state  of  marked  marasmus.  WiA 
extreme  mnseolar  atrophy,  tiie  abdomen  had  imdergone  an  enormous  develop 
ment,  reaching  to  the  knees ;  and  its-  walls,  thin  as  paper,  were  necrosed  m 
MTend  places.  !For  months  the  patient  could  neither  walk  nor  stand;  the 
peivio  bones  wese  in  the  highest  degree  painfnl,  much  thmned,  and  the  diameter; 
as  far  as  could  be  determined,  eonsiderably  narrowed.  Laboar  began  with 
atoong  pains  in  the  mormng;  at  six  t.k.,  when  seen,  the  pains  had  ceased,  ani 
srith  them  ^e  festal  moTcments.    The  foetal  faeaart  could  not  be  heard. 

The  incision  was  earned  to  the  middle  of  the  abdomen.  The  transparent 
fiterus  was  exposed  and  opened.  It  had,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  thmrnog 
of  its  watis,  maantained  the  eompression  of  the  pains ;  the  membranes  pro^ 
tended  uninjured ;  thsT  were  much  thicker  than  the  uterine  walls.  It  waa 
aaeertained  that  the  placenta  was  fully  detached,  so  that  the  intra-uteiine 
labour  was  completed.  The  vemoTal  of  the  dead  child  and  placenta  fcdlowoA 
arithout  trouble,  and  the  nierus  contracted  into  a  hard  fist-sised  ball.  The 
abdominal  wound  was  united ;  the  hemorrhage  was  very  violent ;  morphia  and 
ioe^bladder  wese  unable  to  allay  it.  The  belly  beeame  dbiended,  so  that  on  tlie 
next  day  it  had  attained  the  same  siae  as  before  deliTMy.  Yonuting  set  io^ 
and /death  followed  eighty  houis  after  the  operation. 

'8.  Oa«b  I. — A  woman,  aged  twenty^niBe,  with  short  and  crooked  legs,  ^d 
been  delivered  in  her  first  pregnaney  of  a  dead  presFiature  child ;  in  her  seeonA 
pregnaney,  of  a  child  at  full  term  by  craniotomy ;  in  her  third  pregnaney,  of  a 
dead  child  in  the  eighth  month,  also  by  ait.  Hisr  fourth  pi«gnancy  seemed  at 
an  end  on  the  9th  of  July.  The  sacrum  was  much  curved,  the  promontory 
easily  reached.  The  conjugate  diameter  was  two  inches  and  a  half.  Cnsarian 
section  performed.  The  details  are  not  related,  but  the  patient  is  reported  io 
have  completely  reooTcred. 

CaSlB  IL— a  primlpara^  aged  twenty-one,  was  in  labour.  The  promontory 
projected  greatly;  we  u[)per  pelvic  strait  was  narrowed  to  a  fissure  tajo 
incnes  across.  The  abdominal  incision  was  made  a  little  to  the  aide  of  th^ 
linea  alba,  on  account  of  the  lateral  position  of  the  uterus.  There  was  little 
loss  of  blood ;  the  uterus  contracted  well.  Slight  unpleasant  symptoms  wens 
removed  by  morphia.    In  tiie  eighth  week  complete  jecovery. 

In  neither  case  is.the  fate  of  the  .child  recorded. 

3.  Dr..Hennig  haa  made  an  analysis  of  a  number  of  cases  of  cephalotripsj^ 
with  the  view  of  comparing  the  results  of  this  operation  with  those  of  perfora- 
tion. The  cases  are  arranged  in  three  series :  ist.  Those  in  which  the  mother 
recovered ;  2ndly,  Those  in  which  the  mother's  life  was  saved,  but  the  struc- 
.tnres  injured ;  d^y>  Those  in  which  the  mother  died.  64  oases  are  collected ; 
joi  these  41  jnothers  recovered  completely,  6  imperfectly,  and  12  died.  The 
.sesttlt  of  the  remainder  is  unknown.  [The  detailed  exammation  of  the  cases  is 
not  decisive  in  favour  of  the  operation.  The  collection,  like  most  others  of  the 
Jund,  is  worthless  as  an  element  of  statistical  comparison.  Some  of  the  opera- 
tions were  performed  in  hospitals,  and  the  deaths  might  be,  at  least  in  part» 
Ascribed  to  puerperal  fever ;  and  other  eiroumatanoes  vary,  especially  the  indl« 
^oa^anstaken  ^  different  phfaioiana  to  call  for  the  operation.    Thus  one  case 
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18  quoted  from  Dr.  Cred6  in  wfaicb  this  plijsicuui  waited  tbree  boars  in  order 
fo  lei  ike  ekUd  die.  It  is  miite  clear  tnat  no  tmstvorthr  comparison  can  be 
made  between  the  results  of  operations  performed  on  toe  Continent  and  in 
hospitals,  and  of  opoationB  performed  in  tnia  oonntry.^RiP.] 

4.  The  obstetrical  biatorj  of  a  woman  in  twelve  labonrs,  related  by  Dr. 
Perrin,  is  of  extreme  internt,  as  showing  two  ^ints — ^Ist,  Tlie  presumed  in* 
ereasing  pelvic  contraction;  2ndlv,  The  application  of  turning  to  delivery  aa  a 
substitute  for  craniotomy.  The  first  seven  labours  passed  witnout  remanaUe 
difficulty ;  the  seventh,  however,  required  the  forceps.  The  children  were  all 
living,  and  some  of  them  showed  symptoms  of  rickets  during  infancy.  In  the 
remaining  five  labours  none  of  the  children  survived.  In  the  eighth  labour 
the  head  remained  at  the  brim  without  being  able  to  enter,  from  projection  of 
the  sacral  promontory.  The  forceps  failed,  and  turning  was  performed ;  the 
head  was  at  length  disenniged  by  Uie  forceps.  The  chiM's  heui  was  beatings 
but  it  never  breathed.  In  her  ninth  presnancy,  the  proposition  to  induce 
labour  at  seven  months  was  not  carried  out.  The  feet  presented ;  ex.- 
traction  was  effected :  but  the  child,  bom  asj>hyxiated,  did  not  breathe.  In 
the  tenth  labour  the  head  was  lying  on  the  brim.  Turning  was  effected,  and 
the  head  was  extracted  bv  forceps.  The  child's  heart  j^ul&ted,  but  it  never 
breathed.  In  her  eleventh  labour,  by  version  alone,  without  forceps,  a  still 
child  of  average  sise  was  delivered.  In  the  twelfth  and  last  labour  the  head 
lar  again  at  the  brim ;  child  was  alive.  Turning  was  quickly  effected  immediately 
after  rupturing  the  membranes.  The  diminution  of  the  antero-posterior  ^ 
diameter,  caused  by  the  projection  of  the  promontory,  arrested  the  entry  of 

the  head  until  after  long  and  laborious  efforts  of  two  accoucheurs,  who  were 
sucoessivelv  tired  out.    The  child  was  very  large  and  still-bom. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  in  tliis  country  several  of  the  latter  children  would  | 

have  been  delivered  by  craniotomy.    It  may  be  said  that  under  the  method  i 

pursued  the  children  eaually  died ;  but  it  may  be  urged  that  a  revolting  opera* 
tion  was  avoided,  and  tJiat  the  children  had  a  chance  of  life. 

5.  Dr.  Mattei  has  introduced  a  new  form  of  forceps,  whidi,  from  its  assumed 
ffentle  action,  he  calls  the  leniceps.  The  instrument  consists  of  two  similar 
blades,  having  the  sinsle  cranial  curve,  which  nearly  accurately  fits  the  cra- 
nium. The  curve  is  therefore  great.  The  blades  do  not  lock,  but  fit  into  a 
bar  of  wood  having  several  notches  to  admit  the  stalks  at  various  distances. 
The  blades  and  stalks  are  very  short.  Amongst  the  advantages  claimed  are 
that  its  moderate  size  enables  the  accoucheur  to  use  it  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  patient ;  that  the  blades  being  more  curved,  the  tissues  of  the  mother 
are  less  liable  to  dragg;ing;  that  the  head  cannot  be  exposed  to  compression; 
that  it  does  not  require  an  assistant  to  help  in  the  introduction.  It  may  be 
observed  that  all  these  objects,  except  the  first,  which  is  not  to  be  commended, 
are  accomplished  by  properly-constructed  forceps,  which  are  moreover  capable 
of  effecting  what  the  lemceps  cannot  do— namely,  the  bringing  a  head  through  a 
narrow  pelvic  brim.  In  tne  latter  case  some  amoimt  of  compression  by  the 
forceps  IS  necessary,  and  may  be  safely  employed. 

6.  Dr.  Martin  relates  five  cases  in  support  of  the  proposition  that  inflamma- 
tion of  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  discharge  of  the  purulent  secretion  into  the 
abdominal  cavity  is  a  cause  of  puerperal  peritonitis.  He  refers  to  a  passa^ 
in  Cruveilhier's  '  Anatomic  Pathologique,'  m  which  that  admirable  pathologist 
suggested  this  explanation  of  some  cases  of  peritonitis.  It  is  right  to  re* 
produce  this  passage : 

"  The  presence  of  pus  in  the  Fallopian  tube  bein^  an  extremely  frequent 
phenomenon  in  peritonitisi  I  have  asked  mysdf  if  it  were  not  possible  that 
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peritonitis  was  in  some  cases  the  result  of  the  passage  of  pos  from  the  cavitr- 
of  the  tube  into  the  cavitj  of  the  peritoneum ;  if  capillary  attraction  or  vital 
snction  be  exerted  in  the  act  of  conception  upon  tne  spermatic  fluid  by  the 
Pallopian  tube,  might  not  it  be  exerted  as  well  upon  tne  pus  or  any  other 
liquid  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  P" 

It  is  desirable  to  give  briefly  the  cases  of  Dr.  Martin,  so  as  to  expose  the 
evidence  upon  which  his  proposition  is  based. 

Oasb  I. — A  primipara,  aged  twenty-two,  delivered  in  the  Jena  Lyin^-in 
Hospital  on  the  8th  April,  1839,  after  a  natural  labour,  oT  a  strong  living  child. 
She  felt  a  "  chill"  a  snort  time  afterwards.  Suddenly,  on  the  2nd  May,  pain 
set  in  in  the  left  abdomen ;  on  the  3rd  May,  this  was  more  intense,  and  fever 
was  added ;  on  the  6th,  diarrhoea  and  delirium ;  on  the  7th,  death.  The  treat- 
ment consbted  of  twelve  leeches  applied  on  two  occasions  during  the  first  days ; 
castor-oil,  opium,  camphor,  and  ipecacuanha. 

Juiopsy. — A  sero-purulent  effusion  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal 
cavity;  the  omentum  was  glued  to  the  peritoneum  in  front  by  puriform 
gelatinous  masses.  The  utenis  and  lower  intestinal  convolutions  were  also 
covered  with  purulent  exudations.  The  uterus  was  of  the  size  of  a  large  fist ; 
the  lefl  tube  was  considerably  enlarged  in  its  outer  third,  and  filled  with  puru- 
lent mucus;  the  fimbri»  were  swollen.  The  right  tube  had  also  swollen 
fimbriae,  but  its  canal  was  not  enlarged.  The  suostance  of  the  uterus  was 
pale,  normal,  the  inner  surface  reddened  and  covered  with  purple  blood;  there 
was  a  muoo-purulent  discharge  at  the  placental  seat«  (It  is  not  stated  at  what 
part  of  the  uterus  the  placenta  had  been  seated.) 

Case  II. — Aprimipara,  ased  thirty-three,  was  delivered  in  the  Jena  Lying-in 
Hospital  on  the  5th  November,  1853,  of  a  living  child,  after  a  natural  labour. 
On  the  evening  of  the  6th,  there  was  tenderness  in  the  right  side  of  the 
abdomen,  and  fever;  ten  leeches  were  applied.  On  the  7th,  there  was  an 
offensive  discharge.  On  the  9th,  general  symptoms  worse ;  hurried  breathing 
with  bronchial  secretion,  diarrhoea,  neadache.    On  the  10th,  death. 

Autopsy, — The  uterus  rose  above  the  promontory  of  the  sacnm;  its 
muscular  structure  was  ancemic,  containing  no  pus ;  its  cavity,  especially  at 
the  placental  seat  at  the  left  angle,  was  covered  with  a  grey -red  pulpy  mass, 
entangling  shreds  of  vessels  and  plugs  of  blood;  the  cervical  canal  was  filled 
with  sanguinolent  purulent  fluid.  At  the  abdominal  extremity  of  both  tubes 
was  a  purulent  exudation,  which  was  continued  throughout  the  entire  mucous 
membrane ;  the  right  tube  was  much  enlarged,  the  mucous  membrane  loosened 
and  partly  covered  with  a  yellow,  pumlent  secretion ;  the  right  ovary  was 
united  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  uterus  and  the  rectum ;  the  left  tube  was 
affected  in  a  lesser  degree. 

Case  III. — ^A  primipara,  aged  twenty-five,  was  delivered  in  the  hospital  on 
the  12th  July,  1854,  after  a  tedious  lalJour,  of  a  living  girl.  In  the  night  she 
felt  euddeidy  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  which  increased;  the  belly  became 
distended,  hot,  and  acutely  painful  on  moving;  ten  leeches  applied;  calomel 
and  opium.    Death  early  on  the  14th.  - 

Autopsy. — ^The  abdominal  cavity  held  a  brownish  flocculent  pus.  The  lym- 
phatic vessels  of  either  side  along  the  spermatic  veins  were  much  distended : 
the  lymphatic  glands  enlarged ;  the  larger  lymphatic  vessels  contained  pus  and 
small  purulent  foci.  The  uterus  was  strongly  contracted ;  muscular  substance 
pale;  vessels  empty;  the  placental  seat  was  on  the  anterior  wall,  two  inches 
above  the  inner  os  uteri ;  the  remaining  part  of  the  inner  surface  was  uniformly 
reddened,  without  traces  of  exudation  or  suppuration.  The  tubes^  especially 
the  left,  were  much  enlarged ;  the  vessels  of  tne  fimbrise  injected ;  the  mucous 
membrane  loosened^  thick,  and  covered  at  the  outer  end  with  a  creamy  secre* 
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tlon.    On  tke  teftmmryuA  tvbe  i^e  Teins  wera  dutaM^  aad  tile  Ijwphiftg 
vessels  were  Med  with  wldtialk  iaid. 

Case  IT. — ^A  primipara,  aged  twentj-ilTe,  was  defirered  in  the  Jena  Hospitat 
on  the  19th  November,  1857,  of  a  living  bov.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  fol- 
lowing day,  she  had  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  took  ten  erains  of  calomel,  and 
on  the  21st,  ten  grains  more.  Several  stools  followed  ue  last  dose.  Chi  the, 
S2nd,  the  symptoms  had  remitted.  On  the  23rd,  however,  when  seemingiT 
quite  well,  she  got  out  of  hed,  and  being  surprised,  leaped  suddenly  bn 
anin.  Shortly  uter  this,  shivering  and  acute  pain  in  the  abdomen  camft  on. 
On  the  24th,  the  pain  was  especially  severe  in  the  riaJU  side.  Twelve  lfieehe» 
applied.  On  the  25th,  the  abdomen  was  distendea ;  eveiything  was  worse;, 
twelve  more  leeches  applied.  Broxiehilis»  tympanitis  appear^  and  deatk 
ensued  on  the  27th. 

Autopsy.— k  large  quantity  of  bloody  puruleat  exudation  flowed  firon  th* 
iMomen  when  opened.  The  omentum,  where  glued  to  the  right  iUac  foasa, 
was  inflamed.  The  ovaries  were  covered  with  exudation ;  both  tubes  at  their 
outer  extremities  much  distended  with  pwulent  contents.  The  inner  sax£M» 
of  uterus  showed  remains  of  eudometritjs. 

Casx  y. — ^A  primipara,  aged  twentv-nme,  was  ddfirored  in  the  Jeii»Ifoqnial 
of  a  living  boy — ^hiboar  natual — on  the  26th  May,  1858.  Sks  wu  quite  wdl 
lor  the  first  week,  ezeepting  that  the  kehial  &diaige  was  prorase  mk 
offensive.  On  the  3rd  June  the  abdomen  was  painful,  and  she  had  thice 
stools.  During  the  4th  and  5th,  the  diarrhoea  costmued ;  she  took  an  infaaiMi 
of  ipecacuanha  with  acetate  of  ammonia.  On  the  Gth,  thecBarrhcea  had  oeaaed^ 
and  the  patient  ^t  up  to  dress ;  while  stooping  for  this  purpose  she  was 
suddenly  seized  with  an  acute  pain  m  the  abdomen,  which  increased  from  boux 
to  hour ;  the  severest  oain  was  in  the  right  side.  It  was  concluded  tfiat  this 
sudden  pain  was  caused  by  the  escape  ofpus  from  the  Fallopian  tube,  broucht 
about  by  the  sudden  compression  of  the  abdomen  in  stoopm?.  Ten  lee^es 
applied.    Tympanitis,  delirium,  and  collapse  followed,  and  aeath  on  the  lOth. 

Autopsy. — A  considerable  quantity  of  purulent  exudation  was  found,  etpe- 
dally  in  the  right  half  of  the  abdomen^  ana  the  principal  focus  was  seaited  in  the 
right  iliae  fossa.  There  was  pus  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  but  no  pus  in  tibo 
vessels  or  rouscuhr  wall.  The  riaht  tube  was  much  dilated,  and  contained  a 
considerable  collection  ofpus.    Tne  left  tube  was  quite  normal. 

Dr.  Martin  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  keeping  women  who  exhibit  aig 
symptoms  of  metritis  perfectly  quiescent,  so  as  to  favour  one  of  the  tpjr«in«- 
tions  of  tubal  inflammation,  wliich  is  closure  of  the  fimbriated  extremitj. 
Professor  Virchow,  in  some  observations  upon  this  pq)er,  said  it  was  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  determine  the  starting-point  of  a  peritonitis.  Every  isr 
flammation  of  the  abdomen,  no  matter  how  arising,  haa  by  the  law  of  gravity 
a  tendency  to  involve  the  pelvic  organs.  Thus  in  pnforation  of  the  stomach 
or  processus  vermiforrais,  inflammatioDS  of  the  tubes  and  ovaries  oecanred  as 
much  as  in  primitive  disease  of  these  oi^^ns.  The  elearing-ip  of  this  qvesticn 
did  not  rest  with  anatomy,  but  with  dimcal  observation. 

(The  Reporter  would  remark  that  all  the  eases  oecurvcd  m  hospits],  sai 
that  no  history  is  ^ren  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  imtitistion.  if  puer- 
peral fever— espeeiaUy  that  form  arising  from  hospital  air— be  the  eonaeoneBOO 
of  a  blood-poison,  the  theory  here  set  forth  of  a  iatal  peritonitis  caused  oy  tbe 
accidental  escape  of  a  little  pus  from  a  kealbed  intannmatioD  of  the  FallopiaB 
tnbe^  does  not  appear  aufickntly  proved.) 
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On  the  Mode  of  Preparation  and  Preservation  of  Normal  JEfydrocyanie 
^«rf  *--M.  Dannecy,  of  Bordeaux,  has  adopted  the  plan  proposed  by  Everett^ 
for  obtaininff  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  consists  in  decomposing  a  quantity 
of  cyanide  of  silTcr  by  its  equivalent  proportion  of  hydrochloric  acid  diluted 
with  water.  The  formula  wnich  M.  Dannecy  employs  is  founded  upon  that  of 
Everett,  and  it  has  the  advantiiffes  of  beine  easr  and  v^rj  rapid  in  its  applica- 
tion, and  of  fttrniahing  a  perfectly  pure  aeia  with  proportions  which  are  always 
exactly  alika. 

On  tie  Best  Form  to  be  ffioen  to  certain  Pharmaceutical  Preparations  intended 
jbr  External  Use.^—hi  an  article  in  the  '  Bulletin  G6n^ral  dfe  Th^rapeutique,* 
it  is  remarked  that  greasy  applications  to  the  skin  do  not  possess,  in  general, 
any  great  therapeutical  efficacy,  and  it  is  therefore  suggested  that  they  might 
be  advantageously  replaced  in  many  instance  by  saponaceous  compounds.  In 
stttdying  the  action  of  the  latter,  M.  Dcschamps  composed  a  soap  with  iodide 
of  potassium,  and  rubbed  it  in  four  times  upon  his  epigastrium.  He  analysed 
his  urine  in  the  intervals  of  the  frictions,  and  found  it  to  contain  appreciable 
quantities  of  iodine.  He  afterwards  washed  with  water  the  part  which  had 
oeen  rubbed  with  the  soap,  and  he  found  in  the  liquid  some  fatty  acids  arising 
from  the  deoomposition  of  the  soap  by  the  fatty  acids  secreted  by  the  skin, 
together  with  icNclide  of  potassiimi  in  solution.  iThese  washings  were  continoed 
for  five  days  successively,  and  every  day  some  iodine  and  fatty  acids  were  ob- 
tained. These  facts  prove  that  the  skin  is  easily  penetrated  by  saponaceous 
f»mpoiinds ;  that  tiie  skin  rejects  a  part  of  the  principles  which  it  absorbs ; 
and  that  therapeutioal  agents  mav  pass  through  the  skin,  diffuse  themselves  in 
the  system,  produoe  physiologioai  effects,  and  be  expelled  by  the  ordinary  pas- 
sages. M.  Deschamps  has  therefore  proposed  to  employ  certain  saponaceous 
compounds,  instead  of  liniments  and  ponudes,  in  cases  where  the  surface  of 
the  Dody,  where  these  preparations  are  to  be  applied,  is  not  denuded.  These 
soaps  contain  respectively  iodide  of  potassium,  laudanum,  ammonia  and 
laudanum,  extract  of  bellaaonna,  siilphuret  of  sodium,. and  digitalis,  combined 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  soap. 

AduUeration  of  Valeritmaie  of  Iron.X — The  valerianates  are  often  adul- 
terated, the  adulteration  consisting  of  the  mixture  of  some  salt  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  essential  oil  of  valerian.  M.  Monnerat  has  given  some  easy  methods 
of  detecting  these  adulterations.  He  found  that  the  false  valerianate  had  a 
deeper  oolour  than  the  true,  and  that  it  was  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  that,  when  treated  with  boiling  water,  it  gave,  after  cooling,  a  deposit  of 
subcarbmiate  of  iron  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  essential  oil  of  valerian 
floating  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  Besides,  the  true  valerianate  of  iron 
is  inaoluble  in  water,  but  on  the  contrary,  is  entirely  stdnble  in  alcohol.  Another 
character  of  the  true  valerianate  is  its  acid,  disagreeable,  persistent  smell, 
which  is  very  different  from  the  penetrating  odour  of  valerian  presented  by  the 
false  valerianates  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  essential  oil  of  the  plant. 

Anodyne  Limment  in  Otitis.^ — M.  Tronssean  recommends  the  following  lini- 
ment in  aente  otitis,  nam^y,  a  mixture  of  the  alcoholic  extmct  of  belladonna 
in  water,  with  ^ycerine.  A  cotton  ball,  soaked  in  the  mixture,  to  be  placed 
in  the  external  auditory  oaoaL 

A  Homely  Substitute  for  Cod-liver  0//.]!— Mr.  McShenr,  of  Baltimore,  re- 
lates the  case  of  a  patient  who  was  suffering  from  phthisis,  and  for  whom 
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cod-liver  oil  was  prescribed ;  after  some  time  he  again  came  under  notice 
very  much  improved  in  health,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  he  had  made  nse  of 
dog-Jat,  which  remedy  he  had  tried  at  the  suggestion  of  some  of  his  friends. 
On  auscultation,  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  a  cavity  in  the  lungs  with 
its  walls  cicatrized.  Mr.  McSherry  does  not  assert  that  dog-fat  has  any  virtues 
superior  to  other  animal  fats,  but  he  states  that  this  inelegant  remedy  appean 
with  certain  classes  in  America  to  be  both  popular  and  successful. 

Formula  for  a  New  Elixir  o/Pentine,* — ^The  syrup  of  pepsine,'  recommended 
by  M.  Corvisart,  not  bein^  capable  of  preservation  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
eUxir  of  Garns  having  a  disagreeable  taste,  M.  Miaihe  has  invented  a  formula 
of  pepsine  associated  with  wine,  alcohol,  and  sugar,  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
conceal  the  peculiar  taste  of  the  ferment.  The  proportions  are  six  grammes 
(about  5iss.;  of  amylaceous  pc])sine,  twentv-four  grammes  of  distilled  water, 
ufty-four  grammes  of  white  wme  of  Luuel,  thirty  grammes  of  white  susar, 
and  twelve  grammes  of  spirits  of  wine.  This  elixir  has  a  very  agreeable 
taste,  and  women  and  children  can  take  it  with  pleasure.  It  is  administered 
immediately  after  each  meal,  in  the  dose  of  a  tablespoonful,  containing  exactly 
the  quantity  of  pepsine  necessary  for  digestion,  namely,  one  gramme  (about 
fifteen  grains). 

Bettdw  Method  of  Reeoanieing  a  Mixture  of  Citric  and  Tartaric  Jcids.f--' 
M.  Barbet  recommends  that  a  slight  layer  of  caustic  potash  should  be  laid 
upon  a  plate  of  glass  placed  horizontally,  and  that  then  a  part  of  the  mixture 
01  the  doubtful  crystals  should  be  thrown  upon  it.  At  the  end  of  a  few 
seconds,  the  crystals  belonging  to  the  tartaric  acid  become  white,  and  even 
quite  opaque,  oecoininff  covered  with  little  microscopical  crystals  of  bitar- 
trate  oi  potash,  while  tne  fragments  of  citric  acid  remain  diaphanous,  beise 
.partially  dissolved  in  the  alkakne  liquid.  The  difiPerence  is  so  well  marked, 
that  the  relative  quantity  of  both  acids  may  be  very  accurately  determined. 

A  New  Mode  of  Preparing  Hydrate  of  Magnesia  as  an  Antidote  to  Arseniout 
AeidX — ^The  hydrate  of  magnesia  having  been  proved  to  be  superior  to  peroxide 
of  iron  as  an  antidote  to  arsenious  acid,  M.  Gu6rin  has  proposed  a  new  plan 
of  preparing  the  former,  which  consists  in  substituting  ammonia  for  pot«sQ  in 
the  precipitation  of  the  magnesia.  The  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  the  salt  em- 
pbyed.  The  hydrate  of  ma^esia  may  oe  prepared  extemporaneously  by 
rapidly  dissolving  a  considerable  q^uantity  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  common 
water,  and  adding  to  it  some  caustic  ammonia,  until  the  ammoniacal  smell  is 
perceptible ;  then  the  whole  is  to  be  filtered,  the  hydrate  of  magnesia  collected, 
and  administered  in  a  state  of  suspension  in  water.  The  superiority  of  this 
mode  of  preparing  hydrate  of  magnesia  is  said  to  consist  in  the  entire  absence 
of  potash  in  the  preparation ;  for  in  the  treatment  of  arsenic  poisoning,  if  any 
portion  of  potash  snould  be  present,  an  arsenite  of  potash  would  be  formed, 
and  the  risk  of  the  patient  would  be  increased  instead  of  being  diminished. 

Ethereal  Oil  of  Horse-Chestnut  as  a  Local  Remedy  in  Gout  and  Rheumatism.^ 
—The  bark  of  the  horse-chestnut,  from  its  containing  a  bitter  principle,  forms 
a  tonic  medicine  which  has  been  classed  among  the  substitutes  for  quinine ; 
the  roasted  pulp  has  been  recommended  in  atonic  uterine  hfenK>rrhages,  and 
the  ethereal  oil  has  been  indicated  as  a  topical  agent  at  the  commencement  of 
ffouty  and  rheumatic  attacks.  This  oil  is  obtained  from  the  powder  of  the 
horse-chestnut  by  treating  it  with  ether,  which  takes  up  the  oil,  and  afterwards 
evaporating  the  ether.  This  oil  is  employed  as  a  mild  inunction  on  the  in- 
flamed  part,  and  when  there  is  great  sensibility,  the  inunction  b  employed  in 
a  circular  course  round  the  inflamed  part,  so  as  to  arrive  gradually  at  the 
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centre.  Dr.  Masson,  who  has  made  nnmeroas  experiments  with  innnctions  of 
the  ethereal  oil  of  horse-chestnut  as  a  method  of  arresting  the  local  symptoms 
of  gout,  states  that  he  has  remarked  an  exasperation  of  the  pain  during  the 
first  half-hour  following  the  application,  but  tnat  after  this  period  there  was 
manifest  relief. 

Formula  for  the  Combination  0/ Nitrate  0/ Bismuth  mth  Copaiba  and  Cubebs* 
— Accordii^  to  the  observations  of  M.  Caby,  the  nitrate  of  bismuth  combined 
with  balsam  of  copaiba  and  powdered  cubebs,  possesses  the  property  of  neutral- 
izing the  irritating  effects  produced  habitually  by  these  medicines  on  the 
digestive  canal.  The  formula  which  is  employed  at  the  Hospital  of  St.  Lazare 
is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of  balsam  of  copaiba,  powdered  cubebs, 
and  nitrate  of  bismuth,  with  some  essence  of  peppermint  as  a  flavouring  in- 
gredient. This  combination  is  said  to  be  supported  easily  by  the  most  dehcate 
stomachs ;  there  is  no  excitement,  epigastric  heat,  or  aiarrhoea,  so  that  the 
action  of  the  medicines  being  entirely  concentrated  upon  the  genito-urinary 
passages,  the  desired  results  are  more  rapidly  and  easily  obtained. 

On  an  Inexpensive  Mode  0/ Administering  the  Protiodide  of  /n)«.+— The  pro- 
toxide of  iron  has  been  given  in  the  form  of  pills,  syrup,  or  oiL  Tne  first  two 
furnish  ^ood  preparations,  but  they  are  expensive,  and  as  the  treatment  with 
iodide  ol  iron  often  requires  to  be  long  contmued,  the  poorer  class  of  patients 
lure  sometimes  obliged  to  abandon  its  use.  The  mode  of  administration  recom- 
mended by  a  Belgian  pharmaceutist  is  by  preparing  a  solution  of  iodide  of  iron 
in  such  proportions  that  one  or  two  drops  represent  ^^^  centigrammes  (about 
one  grain)  of  the  iron  salt.  This  is  preserved  in  a  stoppered  ^ttle,  and  some 
iron  filing  are  added,  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  decomposition.  When  the 
solution  IS  to  be  used,  one  or  two  drops  of  it  are  poured  either  upon  a  piece  of 
sugar  or  in  a  spoonful  of  water,  beer,  or  gruel. 

On  the  Combination  of  Iodine  and  Sulphur  by  the  Medium  of  Oil.X — The 
combination  of  iodine  and  sulphur  having  verj  little  stability,  M.  Yezu,  a 
pharmaceutist  of  Lyons,  has  proposed  to  combme  the  iodine  and  the  sulphur 
Dy  dissolving  them  each  separately  beforehand  in  oil  of  sweet  almonds.  The 
sulphur  is  heated  in  the  oil  until  it  is  dissolved,  but  the  iodine  is  dissolved  in 
the  oil  while  cold.  The  resulting  compound  has  the  taste  and  smell  of  heated 
oil,  and  has  a  chestnut  colour. 
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